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Administration of India 1941 

Reigning Sovereign — His Majesty George the VI 


India Office 

Secretary of State for India — ^The 
Eight Hon Mr L S Amery {April 
1040) 

Permanent Under Secretary of State — 
Sii Fmd-later Stewait, G c B , G c i E , 
0 s I, L L D 

Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State — 
The Duke of Devonshiie 

Advisers to the Secretary of State — 
Bir H Strakosch, G b E Sir A A L 
Parsons, k 0 i E, Sii H Williamson, 
c r E , b E , Sir J Clay, k c i e , c s i , 
0 B E , E Eaghavendra Eao, Lt — COE 
Sir H Suhrawardy, o b e , Sir T A 
Woodhead, k C S l , c i E, Dcivan Bahadm 
S E Eanganathan, Sii Courtcny Latimer, 
K CIE, csi 

High Commissioner of India— Malik Sir 
Feioz Khan Noon, k c ie 

Trade Commissioner for India — Sir 
David Meek, Kt , c i E , o b e 

Government of India 

(Area — 1,808,070 Sq miles with a popu- 
lation of 352,887,178 of people — nearly 
one-fifth of human race) 

Viceroy A Governor-General 

His Excellency The Most Hon’ble The 
Marquess of Linlithgow, pc, kt , G M s i , 
GMIE, QBE, DL,TD, (ISth April 
1036) 

Commandor-ln Chief in India 

His Excellency General Sir Archibald 
Percival Wavell, gcb, cmg, mc, 
British Ben ice 

Execntivo Council 

The Hon Sir Hormusji P Mody, 
K B E, (Supply) 

The Kt Hon Sir Akbar Hydari, pc 
(Information and Broadcasting) 

The Hon Sir Sultan Alimed (Law) 

The Hon Mr E Enghavendra Eao 
(Civil Defence) 

The Hon Mr M S Ancy (Indians 
Overseas) 

The Hon Sir Nalini Ean)an Sarkar 
(Education, Health and Lands) 

The Hon hlalik Sir Piroz Khan Noon, 
KCSI, KCIE. (Labour) 
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The Hon Sir Keginald Maxwell, 
KCSI, CIE, ICS, (Home) 

The Hon Sir Aaidren Clow, K C s I , 
CIE, ICS, (Communications) 

The Hon Sir Jeiemy Eaisman, k CS I , 
CIE, ICS , (Finance) 

The Hon Dewan Bahadur Sir A 
Eamaswami Mudaliar, (Jommerce) 

Pref-ident, Legislative Assembly — ^The 
Hon Sir Abdur Eahim, K c s i 

President, Council of State — ^The Hon 
Sir Maneck]! B-sram)i Dadabhoy, K cs I , 
KCIE, LED, Bar-at-Law 


Numerical Strength of Parties 
(a) In Central Assemble. 

Congress Party 40 

Muslim League Party 25 

Non-Paitj 25 

Independent Party 10 

Congress Nationalists 11 

European Gioup 9 

Officials 20 


Total 140 

(bl In Council of State 
Independent Progressive Party 10 

Con cress Paitj 0 

Muslim League 6 


Total 22 

Government of Bengal 

{Area 82,055 Sq miles , Population 
5,10,87,338) 

Governor 

H E Sir John Arthur Herbert, G c. 
l E (Nov 18, 1939) 

Council of Ministers 

Coalition , formed June 23, 1933 , 
Personnel 

(i) Abul Knsem Fazlul Huq (Muslim, 
Coalition), Chief Minister , Portfolios 
Education and Piibliciti/ 

(ii) Khwa]a Sir Nazimuddin, K C 
i E (Muslim, Coalition), Portfolios Home, 
Constitution d Elections , 

(in) Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Eoy 
(Hindu, Coalition), Portfolio Revenue 

(iv) Nawab Khwaja Habibullah 
Bahadur of Dacca (Jluslim, Coalition), 
Portfolios Public Health, Medical A 
Local Self-Government 
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(t) Maharaja Snschandra Nandy of 
Gossimbazar (Hindu, Coalition), Port- 
folios Communtcation and Works 

(vi) Huseyn Saheed Suhravrardy 
(Muslim, Coalition), Portfolios Finance, 
Commerce and Labour 

(vn) Nawab Musharruff Hossain, 

Khan Bahadur, (Muslim, Coalition), 
Portfolios Judicial and Legislative 
(vin) Prasanna Deb Enikiit (Hindu, 
Coalition), Portfolios Forest and Excise 
(ix) Mukunda Behan Mullick 
(Hindu, Coalition, Portfolios Co-opera~ 
five Credit and Rural Indebtedness 

(s) Tamizuddm Khan (Muslim, 
Coalition), Portfolios Agriculture, Indus- 
tries, Veterinary A Rural Reconstruction 

Paklumentaey Secretabies 


(i) Khwaja Shahabuddin, c B B , MB 
A (Muslim, Coalition) , 

(ii) Mesbahuddin Ahmed, M B c 
(Muslim Coalition) , 

(ill) Nairabzada K Nasrnllah, MBA 
(Muslim Coalition) , 

(iv) Mrs Hnsina Murshed, m B E , 
MBA (Muslim, Coalition) 


Nnmencal Strength oi Parbes 

(a) In Assembly (Total seats — 250) 
Coalition lOS, Scheduled Caste Group 
supporting Government 11, European 25, 
Nationalist 11, Anglo-Indian 5, Congress 
54, Proja 19 Scheduled Caste Group oppo- 
sing Government 12, Unattached mem- 
bers 4 lotal— 249 (Excluding Speaker) 


(b) In Council — (Total seats 63) 
Coalition 33, Congress 13, European 
6, Independent 6, Progressive 4 Total— 
63 (Excluding President) 

Capital and its population— Calcutta , 
11,96,734 

Summer Capital and its population— 
Darjeeling , 19,903 - 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year Receipts— 
Es 14,03,14,000 , 

Expenditure — ^Es 15,37,38,000 


Government of the Punjab 


{Area— 13,6, SSO Sq, miles , Population— 
28,490,857) 


Governor 

H E Sir Bertrand Glancy, K c s,i , 
E.C I E (April 7, 1941). 

Council of Mimsters 

Unionist , formed April 1, 1937 , Personnel 

(i) Khan Banadur Major Sirdar Sir 
Sikandar Hayat Khan, kbe (Muslim, 
Unionist), Premier 

(ii) Eao Bahadur Chaudhn Sir 


Chhotu Earn (Hindu, Unionist), Minister 
of Revenue 

(in) Sir Manohar Lai (Hindu, Natio- 
nal Progressive), Finance Minister 

(iv) Major Sahebzada Mahk Khizar 
Hayat Khan Tiwana, o b e (Muslim, 
Unionist), Minister of Public TForis 

(v) Mian Abdul Haye (Muslim, Unio- 
nist), Minister of Education 

(vi) Sardar Dasaundha Singh (Sikh, 
Khalsa National) Minister of Develop- 
ment 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

(i) Mir Maqbool Mahmood (Muslim, 
Unionist) , (n) Mrs Jahan Ara Shah 
Nawaz, ji B E (Sluslim Unionist) , (iii) 
Eaja Gbazanafar Ah Khan (Muslim, 
Unionist) , (iv) Chaudhan Tikka Ram, 
M B E. (Hindu, Unionist) , (v) Sheikh 
Faiz Muhammad, M B E (Muslim, 
Unionist) , (vi) Sayed Amjad Ah bbah, 
0 B E (Muslim, Unionist) , (vii) Bhagat 
Hans Eaj (Hindu, Unionist) , (ym) Sir 
William Roberts, Kt , c i e (Christian, 
Unionist) (ix) Nawabzada Muhammad 
Faivaz Ah Khan (Muslim, Unionist) , 
(x) Khan Bahadur Mian Mustaq Ahmad 
Gurroani {Muslim, Unionist) , (xi) S B 
Sardar Ujjal Singh (Sikh, Khalsa 
National) , (xii) Sardar Jagjit Singh 
Man (bikh, Khalsa National) , (xiii) 
bardar Gopal Singh (Sikh, Khalsa 
National) , and (xiv) R b Ihakur 
Ripudaman Singh (Sikh, National 
Progressive) 

Nnmencal Strength ol Parbes 
Total seats — 175 

Government supporters Unionist 95, 

I Khalsa National 13, National Progressive 
5, Total 133 , Opposition Congress 37 
Ahrar 2, Independent Members 20 
Total 59 , Vacant 2 
Grand lotal— 174 (Excluding Speaker) 

Capital and its population— Lahore , 
4,29,747 

Summer Capital and its population — 
Simla , 18, 144 

Receipts and expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year Receipts — 
Es 12,60,58,000 , 

Expenditure— Es. 12,56,35,000 

Government of Assam 

{Area— 67,884 sq miles , Population — 
1,02,04,778) 

Governor 

H, E Sir Robert Niel Reid. E c s r , 

C I e , ICS (March 4, 1937) 

Council of Mimsters 

Coalifaon , formed November 17, 1939 , 
Personnel . 
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(i) Saiyid Bir Muhammad Saadullah, 
MA, Eli, (Muslim United Party), 
Portfolios Home 

(ii) Eobini Kumar Chaudbun, be, 
(Hindu, United Party), Portfolios Edu~ 
cation & Prisons 

(ill) Munairirar All, BA, LE B (Mus- 
lim, United Party) Portfolios Agricul- 
ture and Veierinari/ 

(iv) Hirendra Chandra Gbakravarty, 
B A , (Hindu, United Parlv), Portfolios 
Medical and Public Health 

(v) Khan Sahib Mndabhir Hussain 
Chaudhury, be , (Muslim, United Party), 
Portfolios Judicial and Local Self- 
Government 

(vi) Dr Mahendra Nath Saikia EMP 
(Scheduled Caste, United Party) Port- 
folio Excise 

(vii) Abdul Matin Chaudhuri, BE, 
(Muslim, United Party), Portfolios 
Public Works & Labour 

(viii) Khan Bahadur Sayidur Enhnman 
WA, BE, (Muslim United Party), Port- 
folios Finance, Revenue &. Legislative 

(is) Mibb Mans Dunn, BA b T , B E , 
(Khasi Hills, Tribal, United Party), 
Portfolios Registration, Industries and 
Co-operative 

(s) Eupnath Brahma b e , (Hindu 
Plains Tribal, United Party), Portfolios 
Forest 

PARLIAMENTAR'i SECRnTARIES 

(i) B K J Sarwan (Indian Christian, 
Labour United Party) , 

(ii) Benjamin Ch Momin (Indian 
Christian, Hills Tribal, U uted Party) , 

(ill) Knlachand Koy (Scheduled Caste, 
United Party) , 

(iv) Dhirsing Deuti (Hindu, Plains 
Tribal, United Party) 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

(a) In Assembl\— T otal seats— 108) 
Congress Coalition 48, Assam United 54, 
Independent 5 Total — 107 (E'rcluding 
Speaker) 

(b) In Council— (T otal seats— 22) 
Upper House No Parly system exists 

Capital and its population— Shillong , 
38,192 

Summer Capital and its population — 
(No Summer Capital) 

Eeceipts and Expenditure on Eerenue 
Account for the current year 

Eeceipts— Es 3,13 01000 

Expenditure— Es 3,24,90,000 

Government of Smd 

(Area — 40,378 sq miles , Population — 
48,41,000) 

Governor 

H E Sir Hugh Dow, K c s i , c i r 
ICS (April 1,1941) 


Council of Ministers 

(i) Khan Bahadur Allah Buksh 
Mohammad Umar Soomro, obb (Mus- 
lim, Arad Paity), Premier , Portfolios 
Finance 

(ii) Ndiclialdas Chatnmal Varirani 
(Hindu, Independent), Portfolios Revenue 
(excluding Agriculture, Veterinari/, For- 
ests, Excise and Rural Reconstruction) 

(ill) Sir Ghulam Hussain Hulavatullali, 
K c s 1 (Muslim, Azad Party), Portfolios 
Home, Political Miscellaneous (excluding 
Labour), Legal and General (Excluding 
Medical, Public Health, Local Self- 
Government, Education and Jndustrie<>] 

(iv) Kao fcahib Gokaldas Jlewnldas 
(Hindu, Independent), Portfolios 
Local Self-Government, Agriculture <L 
Vciertnarjj 

(v) Pir Hlahi Bakbsh Nawaz di 
(Muslim, Azad Party), Portfolios Edu- 
cation, Labour, Industries, Forests and 
Rural Reconstruction <£ Excise 

\ (vi) Abdus Satar Abdul Kalimnn 
(Muslim, Asad Party), Portfolios 
Public Works, Medical and Public 
Health 

PAREIAMENTAR'i SFCRrrrAP\ 

Khan Bahadur Allah Baksli Khudndnd 
Khan Gaboe, J p (Sluslira, Azad Party) 

Numerical Strength o! Parbes 
Uotal scats— CO 

Capital and its population— Karachi , 
3,58.oC)0 

Eeceipts and expenditure on Eevenuc 
Account for the current year 
Eeceipts — Es 4,35,47 000 
Expenditure — Es 4,31,47,000 

Government of Bombay 

Area — 77 , SSI Sq miles , Population — 
2 79,9S,053) 

Governor 

(H E Sir Lawrence Eoger Luniley, 
G C I E , T D , (Sept 18,1937 ) 

Advisory Council 

The Congress Ministry baling rc'^igncKl 
the Go\cnior assumed Administratn c 
and Legislative Powers assisted by the 
following advisers — 

Council formed No\ 4, 19 ?0 , Present 
Personal 

(i) Janandan Atmaram Madaii, csi. 
Cl r, ICS Portfolio Revenue 

(n) Henry Folca Knight, c r K., i c s , 
Portfolio Finance 

(ill) Charles Holditch Bristow, cte., 
ICS , Portfolio Home 

NnmerJcal Strength of Parttes 
(a) In Assembly- (Total seats- 175} 
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Congress 86, Muslim League 25, 
Independents 13, Independent Labour 14, 
Progressive 12, Peasants and Peoples 7, 
Peasants and Woikers 7, Democratic 
Swara] 4, (Vacant seats 7) Total — 175 
(b) In Council— (Total seats— 30) 
Congress 10, Muslim League, 3, In- 
dependents 9, Progressive 1 Democratic 
Swara] 3 Liberal 1, (Vacant seats 3) 
Total— 30 

Capital aud its population — Bombay 
City , 11 61, 383 

Summer Capital and its population — 
Poona , 2 56,003 

Receipts and expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year 
Receipts — Rs 13,56,65,000 , 

Expenditure — ^Rs 13,56,00,000 

Grvernment of the U. P 

{Area — 1, IS, 191 sq miles , Population — 
6, 51, 38, 000) 1 

Governor 

H E Sir Maurice Gamier Hallett, 
KCSi, GIB, ICS (December 6, 1939) 

Advisory Council 

The Congress Ministry having resigned 
the Governor assumed Administrative and 
Legislative Powers assisted by the follow- 
ing advisers — 

Council formed Nov 4 1939 , Personnel 

(i) P W, Maish, BA (Oxon), c,si, 
GIB, ICS Portfolios Rei enue. Rural 
Development, Agriculture, Forests, Com- 
munications and Irrigation 

(ii) Dr Panna Lai, A , B sc , ll b 
(C antab), D Litt (Agra), Bar-at-Law, c 
I E , I C S , Portfolios Education, Indust 
Ties, Local Self-Government and Public 
Health 

(ill) T Sloan, M A (Glas), cbi,g 
IE, ICS , Portfolios Home, Finance, 
Justice and Jails 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

(a) In Assembly— (T otal seats— 228) 
Government supporters Congress 147 , 
Opposition Muslim League 36, Indepen- 
dent 24, Unattached (generally vote with 
Opposition) 21 Total 228 

(b) In Council— (T otal seats— 60) 
Government supporters Congress 14 , 
Opposition Nationalist 13, Independent 
8, IJnattached (including 11 who have 
not intimated Party affiliations) 24 
Total — 59 (excluding President) 

Capital and its population — Allahabad , 
2,57,575 

Summer Capital and its population — 
Nainital , 21,313 

Receipts and expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year 


Receipts— Rs 14,34 30,417 
Expenditure — Rs 14,29,46,397 

Government of Madras 

(Area — 1, S4, S63 sg miles , Population — 
4, 98, 41, 000) 

Governor 

H E Sir Arthur Hope, Q c i e , M c , 
(March 12^ 1940) 

Advisory Council 

The Congress Ministry having resigned 
the Governor assumed Administrative and 
Legislative Powers assisted by the follow- 
ing advisers — 

Council formed Oct 30, 1939 , personnel 

(i) Sir George Boag, K c I e , c s i , 
ICS 

(ii) H M Hood, c s I , c I E , I c s 
(ill) T G Rutherford, csi, CIE, 

ICS 

(iv) T Austin, ICS 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

(a) In Assembly (Total Seats 215) 
Congress 157, Justice 14, National 

Demociats 4, Muslim League 12, Euro- 
pean 6 Anglo-Indian 2, Independents 9, 
(Vacant seats 11 ) lotal — 215 

(b) In Council -{Total seats— 55) 
Congress 25, Justice 4, National De- 
mocratic 3, Muslim League 2, Indepen- 
dents 8, Unattached 4 (Vacant seats 9) 
Total— 55 

Capital and its population —Madras 
City , 7,77,300 

Summer Capital and its population — 
Ootacamund , 24,616 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year 
Receipts — Rs 18,21,37,000 
Expenditure — Rs 18,08,62 000 

Government of C P. 

{Area — 1,81,559 sq miles , Population — 
1,68,SS,018) 

Governor 

H E Sir Henry Twynam, k c s i , 
CIE, ICS (Oct 2, 1940) 

Advisory Council 

The Congress Ministry havmg resigned 
the Governor assumed Admmistiative 
and Legislative Powers assisted by the 
followmg advisers — 

Council foemed Nov 11 1939 j 
Personnel 

(i) Sir Geoffrey Pownall Burton, 

K CIE, ICS 

(ii) Henry Challen Greenfield, csi. 
CIJE, LCS 
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Numerical Strength ol Parties 
Total Beats— 112 

Government supporters Congress 71 , 
Opposition Independent 17, United 5, 
Muslim League 10, Unattached 8 , lotal 
—111 (excluding Speaker) 

Capital and its population — Nagpur , 
3,01 287 

Summer Capital and its population— 
Panchranrlii , 0 093 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year 
Receipts — Rs 5,10,76 000 
Expenditure— Rs 5,08,78,000 

Government of Bihar 

{Area—GOSi’i Sq miles , Population — 
3,S3,7i,4S^) 

Governor 

H E Sir Thomas Alexander Stewart, 
KCBI, KCIE, ICS, {August 6, '39) 
Advisory Council 

The Congress Ministry having resign- 
ed the Governor assumed Administrative 
and Legislative Powers assisted by the 
following advisers — 

Council formed Nov 4, ’39 , Personnel 

1 E R J R Cousins ciE, ics 

2 R E Russell c b i , 0 1 E , i 0 8 

Numerical Stregth ol Parties 

(a) Is AssEMDE-i— (Total seats— 152) 
Congress 90 Bihar Nationalist Coali- 
tion 25 Muslim Independent 19, Un- 
attached 7, (Vacant 5) Total— 152 
(b) Is CoosciL— (Total seats— 30) 
Congress 10, Bihar Nationalist Coali- 
tion 12, Independent 1, Unattached 6, 
(Vacant 1) 'lotal — 30 
Capital and population— Patna , 1,73948 
Summer (Capital and its population — 
Ranchi , 57,238 

Receipts and Expenditure Account for 
the current year 

Receipts— Rs 6 11 03 000 
Expenditure- Rs 5,79,82,000 

Government of Orissa 

{Area — SSfiOO sg miles, Population — 
37,14,000) 

Governor 

H E Sir Willnm Hawthorne Lewis, 
M A (Cantab ), KCSI,KCIE, ics,JP 
(April 1, ’41) 

Advisory Connell 

The Congress Ministry having resign- 
ed the Goicrnor nssumea Administrative 
and Legislative Powers assisted by the 
following advisers — 

E C Ansorge, c i e., ics. Adviser 
to H E the Governor 


Ministers 

The following Ministers were appoint- 
ed at the end of the year 10 II — 

1 Hon’ble Captain Maharaja Sri 
Sn Krishna Chandra Gajapati Narnian 
Deo of Pnrlnkimedi {Prime M utsfer)— 
Home Affairs {excluding Publicity), Local 
Self-Government and Public Wort s 

2 Hon’ble Pandit Godnvans Jlisrn — 
Finance, Home Affairs {Publicity), Dlic- 
lopment and Education 

3 Hon’ble Mnnlavi Abdiis .Sobhnn 
Khan — Law and Commerce, Rcicnue and 
Health 

Speaker, Legislath e Assemiii i 

Hon’ble Sn Mukiinda Prasad Das 
Nnmerlcal Strength ol Parties 
Total seats— OO 

Government supporters Congress 35 , 
Opposition National 13, Indepeiulcnt 1, 
All Oiissa United 1, UnnttneUed 9 
Total— 59 (excliidiiig Speaker) 

Capital and its population, Cuttack, 
74,200 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current vear Receipts- 
Rs 1 92,74,000 , Expenditure — Rs 
190.59,000 

Government of N W F Provinces 

{Area — 30,350 sq miles , Population — 
25.2?, 155) 

Governor— H E Sir George Cunning- 
ham, ECBi, KCIE, cm (Mar 2, ’37) 
Advisory Conned 

The Congress Ministry having rc^icned 
the Governor assumed Administratnc 
and Legislative Powers assisted by the 
following adiisers — 

Lt-Col AV alter Fendall Campbell, 
CIE, Adviser to H L the Goienior 

Numerical Strength of Parties 
Total seats— 50 

Government supporters Congress 21, 
non-CongresB 4 , Opposition Muslim 
League 12, Hindu Sikh Nationalist 4 
Central National 5, Unattached 3 Total 
— 49 (excluding Speaker) 

Capital and its population Peshawar , 
1,02 510 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year 

Receipts— 1,91,25,005 

Expenditure - Rs 1,90,93,000 


Government of Burma 

Governor 

H E The Right Hon ble Sir Reginald 
Hugh Dorman-Smilh , f,c , gee. 
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Conncil oJ Jlimsters 

The Hon’ble U Saw, Piemier (also 
Minister of Agriculture and Forests) 
(on 'Jour) 

The Hon'ble Sir Paw Tun, a t m„ 
Bar-AT-Law, Acting Premier (also 
Minister of Lands and Eevenue) 

The Hon’ble U Thairawaddy Mating 
Maung, B sc , Health and Public Works 
Ihe Hon’ble Major Mating Aye, Bak- 
AT-Law, Home Affans 

The Hon’ble U Ba Than, Minister of 
Commerce and Industry 

The Hon’ble Saw Pe Tha, Bar-at- 
Law, Minister of Judicial Affairs 

The Hon’ble U Ba Yin, Minister of 
Education 

The Hon’ble U Htoon Aung Gyaw, 
M A , LL B , Bar-at-Law, Minister of 
Finance 

The Hon’ble U Ba On, Minister of 
Labour 

Pi esident oj the Senate — The Hon’ble 
Sir J A Mating Gyi , Bar-at-Law 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
U Chit Hlaing Bar-at-Law, 

Federal Court of India 

Chief Justice 

Hon Sir Maurice Linford Gwyer 

KCB, KCSI 

Judges 

Hon Sir Shah Mahomed Sulaiman, Kt 
M A , LED 

Hon Sir Srinivasa Varadachary 

Bengal Judical Department 

High Court — Calcutta 

Chief Justice 

Derbyshire, The Hon Sir Harold, Kt , 
K c , M G 

Puisne Judges 

Costello, The Hon Mr Justice Leonard 
Wilfied James, Kt ,M A , ll b Bar-at-Law 
Lort-Williams, 'Ihe Hon Mr Justice 
John, Kt K c 

Ghose, The Hon Mr Justice Sarat 
Kumar, m A , i c s 

Panekridge, Ihe Hon Mr Justice 
Hugh Eahere, Bar-at-Law 

Ameer Ah, The Hon, Mr Justice 
Tonct, Bar-at-Law 

Bartley, The Hon Mr Justice Charles, 
ICS Bar-at-Law 

Me Nair, The Hon Mr Justice 
George Douglas, Bar-at-Law 

All, 'Ihe Hon Mr Justice Syed Nasim, 
Henderson, The Hon Mr Justice 
Allen Gerald, 

Muter, The Hon Mr Justice Eoopen- 
dro Coomar, 


Khundkar, The Hon Mr Justice N 
A , Bar-at-Law 

Eao, The Hon Mr Justice Benegal 
Naisinga, Kt, CIE, ics 

Edgley, ihe Hon Mr Justice Norman 
George Armstrong,, i c s , Bar-at-Lav\ 
Mookerjee, 'Ihe Hon Mr Justice 
Bijan Kumar M A , d L 

Biswas The Hon Mr Justice Charu 
Chandra, m A , be 

Lodge, The Hon Mr Justice Eonald 
Francis, b A , i c s 

Sen, The Hon Mr Justice Amarendra 
Nath, Bar-at-Law 

Roxburgh, 'ihe Hon Mr Justice 'I J 
Y, CIE, ICS 

Officiating Judge 
Akram, The Hon Mr Justice asm 
Advocate-General 

Sir Asok Kumar Eoy, Kt Bariister-at- 
Law 

Bombay Judicial Department 

High Court — Bombay 
Chief Justice 

Beaumont, The Hon Sir J W F, 
K C , M A [Cantab) 

Puisne Judges 

Blackwell, The Hon Mr Justice Cecil 
Patrick, Kt, jj B E , Bar-at-Law 

Bloomfield, 'Ihe Hon Mr Justice R 
S , BA, ICS Barnster-at-Law 

Wadia, Ihe Hon Mr Justice Bomanji 
Jamshedji, Bairister-at-Law 

Kama The Hon Mr Justice Harilal 
JekiEondas, LL B 

Wadia, 'Ihe Hon Mr Justice Novroji 
Jehangir i c s Barnster-at-Law. 

Divatia, The Hon Mr Justice 

Harsidhbhai Va]ubhai, M A , ll B , 

Macklin, 'Ihe Hon Mr Justice 
A S R, ICS 

Wasudey, The Hon Mr Justice K B , 
LL B 

Somjee, The Hon Mr Justice, M A , 
Bar-at-Law 

ben, The Hon Mr Justice KC, ics 
[Additional Judge) 

Advocate-Gener 4L 
Setalvad M C , b A , ll b , Advocate 
Madras Judical Department 

High Court — Madras 
Chief Justice 

Leach, The Hon’ble Sir Lionel , Kt 
Bar-at-Law 

Puisne Judges 

Bum, The Hon Mr Justice S , Kt , 
ICS 
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MocLett, The Hon Mr Justice V 
Pandurang Row, The Hon Mr Justice 
V, I cs 

King, The Hon Mr Justice A J , 
ICS 

Wodsuorth, The Hon Mr Justice S , 
ICS 

Venkatararaana Rao Nayudu, The 
Hon'ble Mr Justice P , Rao Bahadur 
Lakshmana Rao, 'Ihe Hon Mr Justice 
R P, Uiuaii Bahadur 

Gentle, The Hon Mr Justice F W 
Bar-at-Lau- 

Rahman The Hon Mr Justice Dr 
Abdur Kt , Khan Bahadur 

K.TiBhiiast.aTOi Ajjangar, The Hon 
Mr lustice K S 

Somajja The Hon Mr Justice B 
Patangili Sastri, The Hon Mr 
Justice M 

Hoi will, The Hon Mr Justice L C, 
ICb 

Behar & Orissa Judicial Dept 

High Court — Patna 
Chief Justice 

Harries, The Hon’ble fcur Arthur 
Trevoi, Kt 

Pdisxe Judges 

Wort, The Hon Sir Justice Alfred 
William Ewart Bar at Law 

Fiizl-ali. The Hon Mr Justice Saijid, 
Bai at Law 

Dhavle, The Hon Mr Justice fcankara 
Balaji, I c s 

Agarwala, The Hon Mr Justice 

Clifford Llonniohan, Bar at-Law 

Varma The Hon Justice Sukhdev 
Prasfaad, Bar-at-Law 

Rowland, The Hon Mr Justice 

Francis George, ICS 

Lall, The Hon Mr Justice Monohar, 
M A (Cantab ), Bar-at-Law 

Chattarji, The Hon Mr Justice 

Subodh Chandra, 

Jleredith, The Hon Mr Justice 
Herbert Ribton, i c s (Acting Additional) 
Adi ocate-Gevep al 
Mr Balder Sahay, M a , ll b 

Burma Judicial Department 

Htgh Court— Rangoon 
Chief J ustice 

Roberts, The Hon’ble Sir Earnest 
Hondforth Goodman, Barrister-at-Law 

Puisne Judges 

The Hon Justice Sir Mja Bu, Bar-at- 
Law 


The Hon Mr Justice A G Moscly, 

I c s 

„ „ , „ U Ba, Bar-at-Law 

The Hon Mr Justice H F Dunkley, 
Bar-at-Law, I C s 
The Hon M Justice H H Mackney, 

I I s 

The Hon Mr Jna'ice R Taaffe 

'^harpe Bar-at-Law. 
The Hon Mr Justice Joseph Shaw, 

Bar-at-Law 

The Hon 3Ir Justice J B Blncdcn, 

Bar-at-Law 

AntoetTr Gi nefae 
JI aung, U them, M a , n u , Bar-at-Law 

C P & Bcrar Judicial Dept 

High Court — Nagpur 
Cuirr Tustice 

Stone, The Hon hie cir Gilbert, Bar- 
at-lAw 

PuisM Judges 

Grille, The Hon Mr Tustice Frederick 
Louis, Kt , M A Bar it Law, i c s 

Niyogi, The Hon Mr Justice M 
Bha.Tani Shankar 'l t, El M , Cl E 

Pollock, The Hon Mr Tustice Ronald 
Etchn, B A , Bar-at-Law, i c S 

Gruer The Hon Mr Justice Harold 
George m a , Bar nt-Lar, i c = 

Bose, The Hon Mr Jii-uce Vitian, 
B A , l E B , B ir-at-Liw 

Purinik, The Hon Mr Justice 
Wasudeo Kanicbandra, b,a , i i b 
.\D aocATE 

Dull, W alter, Barrister-at-Law 

Punjab Judicial Department 

High Court— Lahore 
Chief lufaTicr 

Young The Hon’ble Sir J Douglas, 
B A , Barrister nl-Law 

JUDGIS 

Tckcbnnd, The Hon Mr Justice 
Bakshi M A , LJu B 

Dalip Singh, TTie Hon Mr Justice 
Klin war, b c , Bar at-Law 

Monroe, The Hon Mr Justice J H , 
B A , LL n , K C Bar at-Law 

Skemp The Hon Sir Justice F W,, 

M A l c-"? 

Blnde, The Hon Mr Justice M V , 
LA ICS 

The Hon Mr Justice Abdul Rashid, 
M \ Bar at-Law 

Din Muhammad The Hon jlr Justice 
Khan Bahadur, m k le e 

Blacker The Hon Mr Justice H A 
C, B I cs 
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Population of State — 1,10,388 
Revenue — Rs 11,00,000 
Salute in guns — 11 


Jawhar— Shrimant Yeshwantrao Mnbaia], 
Raja of — 

Date of birth — 11th Decembei ’17 
Date of Succession — 11th Dec ’27 
Aiea of State in Sq miles — 308 
Population of State —63,291 
Revenue — Rs 5,20,000 
Salute in guns — 9 

Klialrpur — H H Mu Faiz Mahomed 
Khan 'lalpur, Mir of — 

Date of biith —4th Januaiy ’13 
Date of succession — December 35 
Aiea of State in bquaie miles — 6,050 
Population of State — 227,168 
Revenue — Rs 25 84 (lacs) 

Indian State Forces — Khairpur “Faiz” 
Light Infantiy, *15 , Kbaiipur Camel 
'lianspoit Corps, 72 
Salute in guns — 15 

Kohapur — Col H H Shu Sii Rajaram 
Chhatiapati Mihaia], GCSi, Qcic, 
Maharaja of — 

Date of buth — 30th Julj 1897 
Date of succession — 6th May 1922 
Area of State in squais miles — 3,217 1 
Population of State — 9,57,137 
Revenue — Rs 12686,527 
Salute in guns — 19 

Lunavvada— Lieiit H H Mahaiana Shri 
Viibbadrasinh]!, Rajeji Saheb of — 
Date of buth —8th June, ’10 
Date of succession — 2nd Octobe’-, ’30 
Aiea of Sta^e in Sq miles — 388 
Population of State 95 162 
Revenue — About Rs 5,50,000 
Dynastic Salute — 9 guns 

Mudho! — H H Srimant Raja Bhairavsinh 
(minor) Raja of — 

Date of buth — 15 Oct ’29 
Date of succession — 9th Nov ’37 
Aiea of State ui square miles — 369 
Population of State — 62 832 
Revenue — Rs 4 85 000 nearly 
Indian State Force — Mudhol Sajjan 
Sinh Infantry — 115 
Salute in guns — 9 

Rajpipla — Crptain H H Maharana Shu 
Su Vijaya Sinhji Chhatrasinhji, K c s I , 
Mahal aja of — 

Date of buth — 30th January 1890 
Date of Succession — 26th Sept '15 
Aiea of State in Sq miles — 1,517 50 
Population of State — 2,48,068 
Revenue — ^Rs 24,32 000 neaily 
Indian State Forces — ^Rajpipla Infantiy 
152 , Rajpipla Bodyguaid 25 
Salute in guns ■ — 13 

Sachin — ^His Highness Nawab Sldi 
Muhammad Haidei Muhammad Yakut 


Khan, Mubanzud Daula, Niisrat Jung 
Bahadur, Nawab of — 

Date of buth — 11th September ’09 

Date of Succession — 19th November 1930 

Area in Sq miles — 57 80 

Revenue — Rs 4,00000/- 

Indian State Foices — Sachin Infantry 80 

Salute 111 guns — 9 

Sangli — Captain H H Raja Shiimant 
Su Chintamanrao Dhundiiao alias 
Appasaheb Patwardhaii, k c I E , Raja of — 
Date of birth — 14th Feb 1890 
Date of Succession — 15th June 1903 
Aren of State in Sq miles — 1,136 
Population of State — ^2,93,498 
Revenue — Rs 16 80,244 
Salute in guns —9 

Sant — Mahaiana Shn Jorawarsinbji 
Partajisinhji, Raja of — 

Date of birth — ^24th Maich 1881 

Date of succession — Slst August 1896 

Area in sq miles -394 

Population — 83,531 

Revenue —4 85,826 

Salute in guns — 9 

Savantvadi — (Minoi) H H Raja Bahadur 
Shinnant Shivram Savant Bhonsle, 
Date of buth — 13th August 27 
Date of succession —5th July ’37 
Area of State in Sq miles — 930 
Population of State — 2,52,170 
Revenue— Rs 6,13,478 
Salute in guns — 9 

Ccntial Indian States 

AJalgarh — H H Mnhaiaja Sawai Bhiipal 
Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth —13th November 1866 
Date of succession — 7th Jure ’19 
Aren of State in Sq miles —802 
Population of Stale —84 790 
Revenue — Rs 5,00 000 neaily 
Salute in guns —11 

Alirajpur — H H Maharaja Pratap Singh, 
K c I n , Maharaja of— 

Date of buth — 12th Sept 1881 
Date of succession —14th February 1891 
Aiea in Sq miles — 836 
Population— 112,754 
Revenue of the State — Rs 5,35,000 
State Forces — Alirajpur Cavaliy— 23 
Aliiajpui Pratap Infantry — 80 
Sail te 111 guns — 11 

Baom— H H Azam-iil-Umara Iftikhar- 
ud-Daulah Imad-ul-Mulk Sahib i-Jah 
Mihin Saidar Nawab Mohammad 
Miibhtaq-ul-Hasan Khan Safdar Jung, 
Nawab of — 

Date of birth — 7th February 1896 
Date of buccesBion — 28fh Octobei ’ll 
Area of State in Sq miles — 121 
Population -of State —25,256 
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Jhabna— H. H Baja Udai Sing, Ea]a o£ — 
Date of biith — 6tb May 1875 
Date of succession — ^26ih April 1895 
Axes of State in sqr miles — 1,336 
Population of State — 123 932 
Eevenue — Re 3,50000 neaily 
Salute in guns — 11 

Khilchipur — ^Ea]a Eao Baliadur Bu 
Duijansalsingh K Cl E Ea]a of — 

Date of biith —26th August 1897 
Date of succession — 19tli Januiay ’08 
Aiea of State in Sq miles — 273 
Population of State — 45,625 
Eevenue — Es 2,42,000 
Salute in guns — 9 

Maihar — H H Eaja Sir Bii]natb Singbji 
Deo Bahadui, k C i E Raja of — 

Date of biith — 22nd Februaiy 1896 
Date of succession — 16th Dec, ’ll 
Area of State in squaie miles —407 | 

Population of State — 68 991 
Eevenue Es 5,00,000 (neaily) 

Salute in guns — 9 

Nagod tUnchehia) — H H Eaja Mahendra 
Singhjee Deo Bahadur, Raja of— 

Date of birth —5th Fehiunry ’16 
Date of succession — 26th Feb ’26 
Area of State in Sq miles —5014 
Population of State —87,911 
Eevenue — Es 3,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns —9 

Narsinghgarh — H H Enja Sir "Vihram 
Singhji Sahib Bdr K c I E Eaja of — 
Date of birth —21 Sept ’09 
Date of succession — 23rd April ’24 
Area of State in Sq miles -734, 
Population of State —1,24 281 
Eevenue — Es 7,09,291 (nearly) 

Salute in guns —11 

Orcbha— H H Saramad-i-Eajaha-Bundel- 
kliand Shii Sawai Sir Vir Singh Dev 
Bahadur, K C S I Maharaja of — 

Date of hath —14th Apiil 1899 
Date of succession — 4th filaich ’30 
Aiea of Slate i Sq miles — ^2,080 
Population of State — 314,661 
Eevenue — Rs 13,00000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns —15 

Panna — H H Maharaja Mahendra Sir 
Yadxendra Singh Bahadur, kcbi, 
K C 1 E Maharaja of — 

Date of biith — 3l6t Januaiy 1894 
Date of succession — ^20th June ’02 
Area of State in Sq miles — 2,596 
Population of State • 2,12,130 
Eevenue — Es 9,50 000 nearly 
Salute in guns — 11 
Bajgarh — H H Eaja Eavrat Bikramaditya 
Suigh Bahadur (nnnoi) Rnja of — 
Date of birth — 18th Decembei ’36 
Date of Succession — L'o Do 
Area of State m Sq mileB —962 


Population of State — 1,48,609 
Revenue — ^Rs 8,63,200 
Salute in guns — 11 

Rallam — Majoi-General H H Maharaja 
Sir Bajjan Singh, GCIE, KOBi, 
K C V 0, 

Date of birth —13th January 3880 
Date of succession —29th Jan 1893 
Area of Slate in Sq, miles — 693 
Population of State — 1,26,117 
Revenue — Rs 10 lacs 
Indian State Forces — Shree Lokendra 
Rifles— Authorised Strength — 161 
Salute in guns — 13 permanent, local 15 

Rewa — H H Mnhaiaja Dhiiaj Sir Gulab 
Singh Bahadur, G c I E , K 0 s i , 
Mahaiaja of — 

Date of birth — 12th Slarch, '03 
Date of succession — Jlst October, '18 
Area of State iii sq miles — 13,000 
Population of State — 1820,306 
Salute in guns — 17 
Revenue — Es 60 00,000 

Sailana — H H. Eaja Sahib Sir Dileep 
Siiighji Bahadur, K C I E Eaja of — 
Date of birth — 18th Maich 1891 
Date of succession — 14ih July ’19 
Area of Stale in sq miles — ^297 
Population of State -40228 
Revenue — Rs 3,00,000 
Indian State Forces —1 Cavalry 30 , 
2 Infantry 44 , 3 Police 130 
Salute 111 guns —11 

Samthar— H H Maharaja Sir Bir Singh 
Deo Bahadur, K c i e , Eaja of — 

Date of bulb — 26ih August 1864 
Date of succession — 17th June 1896 
Aiea of Slate in squaie miles — 180 
Population of Slate —33,216 
Eevenue — Rs 3,50,000 nearly 
Salute ID guns — 11 

Sitamau — H H Raja Sir Earn Singh, 

K c I E , Enja of— 

Date of Bulb — ^2nd Januaiy 1880 
Area of State in sq miles— 201 
Po))ulation of State —26,549 
Revenue — Rs 2,55,076 
Salute m guns — 11 

Ownltor State 

Gwalior- H H, Maharaja Mukhtai-ul- 
Mulk, Azim-ul-Iqtidai, Rafi-ush-Shan, 
Wala Shikoh, Motasham-i-Dauran, 
Umdat-ul-Umia, Mabaiojadhuaja 
Alijah, Hisamus Salta-nat Geoige 
Jajaji Rao Scindia, Bahadur, Srinath, 
Mansur-i-Zaman, Fidvfi-i-Hnziat-i- 
Malik-Munzzam-i-Rafi-ud-Darjat*i' 
Inglistan, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth —26th June ’16 
Date of succession - 5th June ’25 
Area of State in square miles — ^26,367 
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Population of State — 3,523 070 
Revenue — Es 24181 lacs nearly 
Indian State Forces — 

Gwalior Ist Yayaji Lancers— 526 
„ 2nd Alijah „ — 526 

„ 3rd Maharaja Madho Rao 
bcindia’s Own Lancers— 526 
„ Ist Maharani Sakbya Raya’s 
Own Battalion — 763 

2nd Maharaja Jayaji Eao’s 
Own Battalion — 765 

3rd Maharaja Scindia's Own 
Battalion — 772 

„ 4th Maharaja Bahadur Battalion 
—772 

„ 7th Scindia’s Battalion (Train- 
ing) — 488 

„ Mountain Battery— 260 
Scindia’s Horse Aiullery — 138 
„ Sappers Artillery— 178 
„ Pony 'Iransport Coips— 479 
Salute in Guns —21 


Hyderabad State 

Hyderabad — Lt -General H E H Asaf 
Jah Muzaffai-ul-Mulk wal Mamalik, 
Nizam-iil-Miilk Nizam-ud-Daiila 
Nawab Sir Mir Usman Ah Khan 
Bahadur, Fateh Jang, Faithful Ally 
of the British Goieinment, GOBI, 
G B E„ Nizam of — 

Date of birth —6th April 1886 
Date of succession — 29lh August ’ll 
Area of State in sq miles — 100,465 
Population of State - 17,877,986 
Revenue — Rs 894 98 lacs 
Indian State Forces — Hyderabad Ist 
Imperial Service Lancers 544 
Hjderabad 2nd Imperial Service 
Lancers, 5-14 
Salute in guns 21 


Jammu d. Kashmir State 

Jamran & Kashmir — Lieut General HH 
Eaj Eijeshwar Maharajadhiinj Maha- 
raja bhii Haiisinghji Bahadur, Iiidnr 
Mahiiidar, Spar-i-Saltnnat i Engltshia, 
GOBI, GCIE, KOTO, LLD, Maha- 
raja of — 

Date of birth —September 1695 
Date of succession — beptembei 25 
Area of State in square miles — 84,471 
Population of State — 40,21,616 
Revenue — Rs 257 92 lacs 
Indian States Forces — 

1 Ist Line Iroops (Fighting Service) 
Jammu and Kashmir Body Guard 

Cavdlry — 653 

2 Ist Jammu A Kashmir Mountain 

Battery 314 

8 2iid Jammu <L Kashmir Mountain 

Battery 262 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4 th 

5 th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 


Infantry 679 
Rifles 690 
, 679 

Infantry 690 


Light 


let Line ('lioops Administrative 
13 JAL A T C 


679 

„ 690 
, 679 

Ser\ ice) 
365 


14 Jammu A Kashmir Infantiy 

0 raining Battalion 1969 

15 Jammu & Kashmir Army 

draining School 26 

16 Auxiliary Service 

17 Jammu & Kashmir Military 

Transport 299 

18 Jammu A Kashmir State Band 68 

19 , „ Fort Dept 117 

20 Military Veterinary Crops 21 

21 Military Bledical Corps 40 

Salute in guns —21 


Banganapalle— H H Nawab Saijid Fazle 
All Khan Bahadur Nawab of — 

Date of birth — 9th Nov ’01 
Date of succession — 22nd Jan ’22 
Aiea of State in bq miles —275 
Population of Slate —41,631 
Revenue —3,53,758 
Salute in guns —9 


Cochin — H H Sir Kerala Varma, Maha- 
raja of — 

Date of birth —29th Vrischigon 1039 M r 
Dale of succession — I3th Ajiril ’41 
Area of State in sq miles — 14S0 
Population of State — 1 422,875 
Revenue — Rs l,21,46,2oS 
Indian State Forces — 34 offieers and 
370 men 

Saulte in guns -17 


Pudiikkottal — His Highness Sn Briha- 
damba Das Raja Rajagopala Tondai- 
man Bahadur, Rajah of — 

Date of biith — 23rd June, 1922 
Date of accession — 24th October, 1928 
Area in sq miles — 1,179 
Population — 4,38 348 
Revenue — Es 20,74,000 nearly 
Salute in guns 11 

Travancore- H H Sn Padmanabha 
Dasa Vanchi^ Pala Rama Varma 
Kulasekliaia Kmtarati Manney Sultan 
Maliaraja Raja Ramaraja Baliadui 
Shamsher Tang, G c r L. Mahaiaja of— 
Date of birth —7th November 1912 
Date of succession— 1st September 1924 
Area of State in square miles — 7,625 
Population of State — 5,095,973 
Revenue — Es 264 lacs 
Salute m guns — 19 


Mysore— H H Maharaja Sn Chamaraja 
■Wadiar Bahadur, Maharaja of — 
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Date of biith — ISth July T9 
Date of Succession —8th Sept 1940 
Area of State in Sq miles — 29,493 
Population of State — 73 29 lakhs inclu- 
ding Civil & Militaiy Station, 
Bangaloie 

Revenne — Es — 4,65,66 000 neaily 
Indian State Foices — ^Mysoie Lanceis 
495 , Hoise 136 , Body Gnaid 125 , 
1st Infantiy 772 , 2nd Infanti'y 1130 , 
Palace Guaid 500 
Salute in guns — ^21 

Punjab States 

Bahanalpur — ^]\Ia]or H H Eukn- 
ud-Daula, Nusiat-i-Jang, Saif-ud- 
Daula, Hafiz-nl-Mulk, Mukhlis-ud- 
Daula, iva-Mumud-Daula Nawab Al- 
Ha] Sii Sadiq Muhammad Khan V 
Abbasi, Bahadui, gcie, kcsi, 
K 0 V o , Nawab Rulei of — 

Date of biith — 30tli September ’04 
Date of succession — 4th Maich ’07 
Area of State in sq miles — 22,000 
Population of State — Ovei one miUion 
Revenne — neaily Es 1,40,00,000 
Indian State Foices — Bahawalpur let 
Sadiq Infantry , Bahawalpui 2nd 
Haioon Infantiy , H H the Nawab’s 
Onn Bod> Guaid Lanceis 
Salute in guns — 17 

Bilnspnr (Kahliu) — H H Raja Anand 
Chand, Raja of — 

Date of biith — ^26th Januaiy ’13 
Date of Succession — 18th Nov ’27 
Aiea of State m Sq miles — 448 
Population of State — 1,10,000 
Reienue — Es 3,00,000 neaily 
Salute in guns — 11 

Chamba — H Raja Lakshman Singh, 
the Eulei of Chamba State (minoi) 
Date of biith — 8th Decembei 1924 
D ite of Succession — 7th Dec ’35 
Aiea of State in Sq miles — 3,127 
Population of State — 168938 
Revenue — Es 9,00,000 neaily 
Salute in guns — 11 

Council of Administntion appointed by 
the Goi eminent to cany on Minoiity 
Administiation Piesident — Lt — Col 
H S Stiong, 0 1 E Vice-Piesident & 
Chief Secretaiy — ^Dewan Bahadur 

Lala Madho Earn Member — ^Eai 
Bahadur Lala Ghanshyam Dass 

Fandkot — Lt H H Farzand-i-Saadat 

Nishan - 1 -Ha zrat-i-Kai sai -i-Hi nd Barai 
Bans Eaja Hai Indar Singh Bahadui, 
Euja of — 

Date of biith — 29th January ’15 
Date of succession — 23id Decembei ’18 
Aiea of State m Sq mdes — 643 
Population of State — 164,346 


Eeienue — Es 17,00,000 nearlj 
Indian State Foices — Fandkot Sappers- 
Headquaiteis 8 (Field Company) 
Sappeis & Mineis 129 Bodyguaid 
Lancers 27 Infantiy 112 Band 35 
Salute in gnns — 11 

Jlnd — Colonel H H Faizand-i-Dilband 
Easikh-ul-Itikad Daulat-i-Inglishia 
Ea]a-Ba]gan Mahaia]a Sir Eanbir 
Singh, Eajendia Bahadui, GCiE, 
G 0 s r , Mahaiaja of — 

Date of birth — 11th October 1879 
Date of succession — 7th Mai eh 1887 
Area of State in square miles — 1,259 
Population of State — 308,183 
Eevenue — Es 28,00,000 neaily 
Indian State Foices — Jind bodyguard 
Cavalry 112 , Jind Infantiy 411 , Jind 
Tiaining Company 289 , Jind 2nd Line 
Infantry 150 
Salute m guns — 13 

Eapiirthala — Colonel His Highness 

Fnizand-i-Dilband Rasikh-ul-Itkad 
Daulnt-i-Inglishia Ea]a i-Ra]gan, 
Mahaiaja Sir Jagatpt Singh Bahadur, 
GCST, GCIE, GBE, Mrhain]a of— 
Date of biith — 24th November 1872 
Date of succession — 5th Septerabei 1877 
Aiea in sq miles — 652 
Population — 3,78,380 
Revenue — Rs 34,00,000 roughly 
Salute m guns — 13 

Lobaru — Capt H H Kawab Muza Amin- 
ud-Din Ahmed, lakhai-ud-Daula 
Khan Bahadur, Nawab of — 

Date of biith — 23id Maich ’ll 
Date of succession — 30th Oct ’26 
Aiea of State in sq miles — 222 
Population of State — ^27892 
Revenue — Rs 1,33,000 neaily 
Salute in guns — 9 

Maleikotla — Lt -Colonel H H Nawab'^ 
Sir Ahmad All Khan, Bahadur, kcsi, 

K c I E, Nawab of — 

Date of birth — 10th September 1881 
Date of succession — 23id August ’08 
Aiea of State in sq miles — ^l68 
Population of State — 80,322 
Revenue — Es 15,61,000 neaily 
Indian State Foices — Sappeis — Head- 
quarters 16 , Lanceis (Bodyguaid) 40 , 
Infantiy 226 , Field Companj bappeis 
& Miners 295 
Salute in guns — 11 

Mandi— Ma]oi H H Rn]a Sir Joginder 
Sen Bahadur, kcsi, Ra]a of — 

Date of birth — 20th August ’04 
Date of succession — 28(h Apiil ’13 
Area in sq miles — 1,200 
Population — 2,07,465 
Eevenue — Rs 12,50,000 neaily 
Salute in guns — 11 
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Nabha— H. H Farz'\nd-\-AT 3 mnnd, 
Aquidat Paiwand-i-Dpulat-i-InpIishia, 
B-iiar Bans, Sarrntii Raia i-Eajapan 
Ma5\aTa]a Pntap fcingha Makendin 
Ba'iadur Maharp]a of — 

Date of birth --21st ‘^epternber '19 
Date of succession — February ’28 
Area rn sq miles — ^928 
Po]nilation — 265,834 
Reiemie — PvS 24 01,000 nearly 
fcalute in puns — 13 

Patiala— Dr H H Farzand i-Khas 

D uilat-i-Eiiplisbia Mansur ul-Zarnan, 
Amir-iil Unira Maliarajadliira] Raj 
Rajosh.Tar blin Jiahara]a-i-Ra]gur 
bliii Yndarmdra Sinpliji, t,L D , 
Jlaliendia Baliidiir, Maharaja of — 
DUe of biith — 7tli Tanuar'S 13 
])ite of Biicce'-sion — 23rd Marcli '38 
Aica in sq miles — 5 932 
Popiilntion — 1 625,520 
Revenue — Rs 1,57,00,000 
Indian State Foices — 



Combatants Non Combatants 

1 

1st Rajiiidar Lancers 

475 

178 

2 

2nd Patiala Lancets 

212 

85 

1 

War Strength 2nd P Lrs 

60 

0 

4 

P H A 

90 

28 

5 

Ist R S Infantry 

732 

66 

6 

2ndYiduendra „ 

665 

61 

7 

3id PS 

662 

51 

8 

4tli Patiala „ 

602 

51 

9 

'riauiing Battalion 

035 

45 

10 

Patiala Tiansport Corps 

99 

33 

11 

S M Vety Hospital 

5 

9 

12 

Army Tig School 

39 

10 

13 

Patiala Wireless Section 

46 

6 

14 

Duty Computij 

227 

10 



4,609 

633 


Salute 111 guns — 17 


SIrmur (Nahan)— H H Lt Alaliamja 
Eajendra Piakasli Bdr 5Iiharn]aof — 
Date of biitli — lOth lanuarv ’13 
Dale of BuccesBion — Nov 'd3 
Area in sq miles — ^1,141 
Population — 1,48,563 
Rereniie — Rs, 10(0000 nearly 
Indian State Forces — Sappers — Head- 

qnaitcis 5 , Band 23 , No 1 Company 
142 , No 2 Com pan j 153 , State Body- 
guard Lancers 31 
Salute in puns — 11 

SuUet — H H Raja Lakshnian Sen , Raja of 

Date of birth — 1894 

Date of succession — 13tli Oct ’19 

Aica in sq miles — 420 

Population — 54 328 

Revenue Rs 2 67,000 nearly 

Salute in guns — 11 

Bashahr— H. H Raja Padam Singh, Rnja 
of— 


Date of birtli — 1873 

Date of succession — 5tli Aug '14 

Area in sq miles —3,820 

Population — 86 077 

Revenue — Rs 3 34,0(X) nearly 

Salute in guns — ^9 

Rajputana States 

Alvvav — H H Shri Scwai Maliaiaj Tej 
Sinphjr Bahadur, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — I9th alarch ’ll 
Date of succession — 22nd July 37 
Area in sq miles —3217 
Population — 7,49 751 
Kerenue — About Rs 40,00,000 
Indian State Foices — 

1 Jej Paltan Infaiitiy — 865 

2 Prrtap Piltan Infantry — 331 

3 Alwar Manpal Lancers — 158 

4 Garrison Force — 28 
Salute in guns — 15 

Banswarn — H H Rai i Rajnn Mnbnrnrvnl 
Sahib Shri Sir Pirthi Siiipliji Bahadur, 
K C I r , Jlahainwal of — 

Date of butli — 15th Tiilj 1888 
Date of sticcession — 8th Jan ’14 
Area of State in sq miles — 1,940 
Population of State — 2 99,913 
Reven e — ^Rs 8 17,726 
Salute m guns — 15 

Bhnratpnr- Lt -Col H H hlaharaja Sn 
Binjindra Saivai Sir Krisliiin Singh 
Bahadur, Bahadur Jaiip, KCSi , 
Mnharija of— 

Date of birth — 4tli October 1899 
Date of succession — 27tli August 1900 
Aren in sq miles — 1,982 
Population — 4 96 437 
Revenue — Rs 34,25,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces — lasivnnt House- 
hold Infnntrj— 772 , 2iid Ram Singhs 
Oivn Infnntrj— 353 , did Baretha 
Infantry — 353 
Salute in guns — 17 


Bikaner — General H H Mnhnrajndhiiaj 
Enjeshivar Naiendra Sliiiomani Maha- 
rajah Sii Ganpn Singhji Bahadur, 
GOBI, GCIE, GCVO G B E , K C B , 
A -P -C , LB D , Maharajah of — 

Date of birth —13th Oct ISSO 
I ate of snccesBion — Slst A up 3887 
Area of State rn sq miles —23,317 
Population of State — 13,93,000 
Revenue — Rs 1,58,11,000 
Indian States Forces — 

Ganpn Risala (Camel Corps) 

Sadul Light Infantry 
Dnngar Lancers 

(rncludrug H H ’s Body Guard 
Bijey Battery 
Camel Battery 

5 ,1 » .Artillery Traming Centre xo 

2nd BntfahoD, Bikaner State Infantr, 697 
•t 


532 

773 

342 

245 

20 

158 
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3rd Battalion, Bikanei State Infantry 362 
Training Battalion 413 

Motor Machine Gun Sections 100 
Salute in gun — Personal 19, Permanent 17 
Local 19 

Bunde — His Highness Hadendia Siiomani 
Deo Sai Bnland Ea] Mahaiajadhira] 
Mahaiao Ea]a Sir Ishwari Singhji 
Saheb Bahadui, G C i E 
Date of Birth — 8th Alarch, 1893 
Date of succession — Sth August, 1927 
Area in sq miles 2 220 
Population — ^2,49374 
Revenue — Rs 15,50,000 
Salute — 17 Guns 

Dholpnr — ^Lt Col H H Rais-ud-Daula 
Sipahdar-ul-Mulb Mahara] idhiiaja 
Sri Sawai Mahaia] Rana Sti Udaihhan 
Singh Lokindai Bahadui Diler Jang 
Jni Deo, K c s I , K c v 0 Mahara]- 
Eaja of — 

Date of biith — ^25tb Feb 1893 
Date of succession — ^29th Maicb ’ll 
Area in sq miles — 1200 
Population — 2,30,188 
Revenue — Rs 17,50,000 nearly 
Indian State Foues — 

Dholpur Naiisingh Infantry — 164 
„ Sappers and Miners — 75 
Salute in guns — 15 

Dnngarpnr — H H Rai-i-Rayan Mahi- 
raahendra Mahaia]adhna] Maharawal 
Sri Lakshman Singb]i Bahadur, 
KCSI, Mahaiawal of — 

Date of birth — 7th Mar ’03 
Date of succession — 15th Noi ’18 
Area of State in sq miles — 1 460 
Population of State — 2,74, 282 
Revenue — ^Es 8 00,000 
Salute in guns — 15 

Jaipur — H H Sniamad-i-Ra]aha-i 
Hindustan Raj Ra]india Sii Maha- 
rajadhiraja Sir Snwai Man Singh 
Bahadur, gcie, Mahaiaja of — 

Date of birth — 21st August ’ll 
Date of succession — 7th September ’22 
Area in sq miles— 16 683 
Population — 26,31 775 
Revenue — Rs 1,35,00 *^'00 nearly 
Indian State Forces — Jaipur Infantry — 772 , 
Jaipiii Lanceis — 526 , Trpt Corps — 570 
Salute in guns — 17 

Jaisalmer — H H Maharajadhira] Ra] 
Ea]eshwar Param Bhattarak Sri 
Maharawal]! Sir Jawabir Singhji Deb 
Bahadur Yadukul Chandrabhal 
Riikan-ud-Daula, Muzzaffar Jang, 
Bqaimand KCSI, Ruler of — 

Date of birth — l8th Nov 18S2 
Date of succession — 26th June, ’14 
Area of State in sq miles — 16, 052 


Population of State — 93,246 
Salute in guns— 16 

Jhalawar — H H Dharmadivakar Pra]a- 
vatsal Patit-pawn Mahara] Rana Shri 
Sir Ra]endra Singh Ji Dev Bahadur, 
KCSI, Mahara] Rana of — 

Date of birth — lath July 1900 
Date of succession — I3th April ’29 
Area of State in sq miles — 313 
Population of State — 1,22,375 
Salute in guns — 13 

Jodhpur — 4u Commodore His Highness 
Ra] Raieshwai &aiamad-i-Ea]ai-Hind 
JIahara]adhiia] Shii Sir Umaid Singhji 
Sahib Badadur GCSi GCIE„KOVO, 
ADC, Ll D , Mahaia]a of — 

Date of biith — Sth July, ’03 
Ascended the throne — 3id October, ’18 
Area — 36 071 sq miles 
Population — 21,34,848 
Revenue — Rs 167 7l 521 
Indian Slate Foices — 

Jodhpui Saidar Rissala — 508 
Jodhpur 'liaining Squardron — 147 
Jodhpur bardar Infantry, Including 
Training Coy (163) and State Military 
Band (19) — 8r4 
2nd Jodhpui Infantry — 669 
Jodhpur Mule Troops— 80 
Fort Guard — 94 
Salute in guns — 17 

Karauli — H H Mnhnrn]a Sir Bhompal 
Deo Bahadur Yadukul Chandra Bhal, 
KCSI, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — l8th June 1866 
Date of succession — 2lst August '27 
Aiea of State in sq miles — 1,242 
Population of State — 1,52 413 
Estimated Gross Revenue — 6,28,000 
Salute in guns — 17 

Kishengarh — H H Umdae Eajahae 
Baland Makan Mahaiajadhiraja Maha- 
raja Sumair Singhji Sahib Bahadur, 
(Minor) Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — 27th January 1929 
Date of succession — 24th April ’39 
Area in sq miles — 858 
Population — 1 ,04,155 
Revenue — Rs 7 5J,000 
Salute in guns — 15 

Kotah — Colonel H H Maharao Sir Timed 
bingh Bahadur, GCSI, GCIE,GBE, 
Maharao of — 

Date of birth — 15th September 1872 
Date of succession — llth June 1889 
Area in sq miles— 5,684 
Population — 6,86,804 
Revenue — Re Rs 53 68 lacs 
Salute in guns — 19 

Pratabgarh — ^H H Maharawat Sir Eam- 
Binghji Bahadur, K c i.E , Maharawat of 
Date of birth — 1908 
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Date of eucccs'iion —’29 
Area of Stat^ in fcq milei — 8S9 
Population of folate - 91,967 
Revenue Ra 5,82000 neatly 
Salute in guns — 13 

Shabpnra— H H Rajadhira] Dmaid 

feingl)]!, Ka]a of - 

Date of birth —7th March 1876 

Date of succession — 24th June ’32 

Area of State in miles -405 

Population of State —61 173 

Revenue — Rs 3,16 762 nearly 

Salute in guns —9 

Sirohi — H H iharajadhira] Maharao 
Sir Barup Rani foiiigh Bahadur, 
G c I r , K 0 B I Mahai no of — 

Date of birth —27th fcept lSb8 
Date of BiicccBBion — 29lh April '20 
Area of fotate in square miles — 1,991 
Population of fotate — 2,33,870 
Revenue — Rs 11,18,771 
Salute in guns - 15 

Toni:— H H Said-iid-Daiila Wnrir iii- 
Mulk Nawnb Hafiz Sir Mohammmad 
Sadat All Klian Bahadui Soiilati- 
Juiig, G C IE, Naivab of — 

Date of biilh — 13ili February, 1879 
Date of BiiCLesBion —23rd June '30 
Aiea of fotate in foq miles — 2,553 
Population of fotate —3,53 687 
Revenue — Rs 19,30 000 B 0 nearly 
Salute in guns — 17 

Ddaipur (Jlewar)— Lt -Col H H Jlahn- 
rn]ndhirnjii Mnliarana Shu Sir Bhopal 
Siiigli]! Bahndiii, GOBI Malinrana of— 
Dale of birth —22nd February 1884 
Date of siiccepsion —24th May ’30 
Area of State in square mihs —12,753 
Population of fotate —1 925 000 
Reieniic — Rs 80 CO 000 nearly 
Salute in guns —19 

StI 1 im State 

SlUtIm— H H Maharaja Sir Taslii 
Nampa nl, K C i E , M iharajn of — 

Date of bnth — 1893 
Date of foiK cession -5th Dec ’14 
Area of “^tate in foq miles —2,818 
Population of State —81,721 
Revenue — Rs 4,33 000 nearly 
Salute III guns —13 

Umted Provinces States 

Benares— H H 'Maharaja Vibhuti Nnrayan 
Singh B ihadur (minor), Maharaja of — 
Date of birth — 5th No\ ember ’27 
Date of Riiccposion —5th April, ’39 
Aren of State in squaic miles —875 
Population of State - 431,327 
Revenue — Rs 30 42921 nearlv 
Salute in guns —13 (Ixical 15) 

Rampur- Captain H H Alijih Farzand- 
1 Dilpazir 1 Daulat-i-lngliBhin Mukhhe- 
3 


iid-Danla Nasir-uI-'Miilk, Amii-nl- 
Uraara Nawnb Sir Saiyid Muhammad 
Rnza Ah Khan Bahadur Mustnid 
Jung, K CB I Nawnb of — 

Date of birth — 17th Nov ’06 
Date of bucccBsion — 20: h June ’30 
Aren in fcq miles — 892 54 
Population — 4 61,919 
Revenue — Rs 51,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns — 15 

Tohri (Garhwnl) — Lt Colonel D H 

Maharaja Nnrendrn Shah, k c s i , of — 
Date of birth — 3rd Aug 1893 
Date of succession — 25th Ajiril ’13 
Aren in Sq miles —4,502 
Population —3,18,482 
Kevenue — Rs 18,30,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces 'Ichn TI Q 
Infantry and Band — 100 
Tehn Pioneers N ircndra — 101 
, Saj'perB and Miners — 129 
Salute in guns — 11 

’Western Ind a States 

Bliavnagar— Lt H H Sir Krishnn- 
knmeisinhji Bhavsinglip, KCBI, 

Maharaja of — 

Date of biith —19th Mnv ’12 
Date of BiicicEsion — 18 Inlv 19 
Area in Square milts — 2,9bl 
Population — 5,0>i271 
Revenue — Rs 109,68 620 
Indian fotate Fones— Bliavnagar Lancers 
— 270 , Bliavnagar Infanliy— 219 
foahite in gnus — 13 

Culch— H H Maharajadhiraj Mirza 

Mnhnrno folin bir Khcnpaiji, Snuai 
Bahadur, G C S I ocii Mnharao of — 
Date of birth —23rd Aug 1866 
Date of succession — 1st Jan 1876 
Arrn of fotate in squais miles —8249 5 
Pojmlilion of State — 5, 00 SCO 
Revciuic — Rs 31 tt'i.OQO ncnrlv 
Salute in guns — 17 Perm 19 Local 
Dhrangadhra — Major H H Maharaja 
Shn Ghanslivamsinhji Ajitsinhji, 
G c 1 r , K C s 1 , Mnliiir ija of— 

Date of biitli — 3]8t IV 1889 

Date of BuccesBion — lihrnnry ’ll 
Area of fotate in foq miles — 1,167 
Population of fotate — 93,916 
Rovcmie — Ra 25,00000 nearly 
fcalute in guns — 13 

Dbrol — H H 'Ihakor Shaheb Sliri Chan- 
draBinhji Saheb 'ihakor ‘'aheb of — 
Date of birth — ^28th Aug ’12 
Date of succession — ^20th Oct ’39 
Area in square milfs — 282 7 
Po]iiilniion — 27 639 
Kevenue — Rs 2 812S1 
Salute in guns — 9 

Gondal — H H Maharaja Shn Bhagc- 
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vatBinbji Sagram]! Gcsi, gcie, 
Maharaja of — 

Date of bnth — 24tb Oct 1S65 
Date of SHCceEsion — 14th Dec 18C9 
Area in Sq miles — 1,021 
Population — ^2 05 846 
Revenue — Es 50,00,000 nearly 
Salute m guns — 11 

Jnnagadh — Captain H H Nawab Sii 
Muhabatkh^'uji Easulkhanji, KCSi, 
GCIE Nawab of — 

Date of birth — ^2nd Aug 19G0 
Date of Bucces'ion — ^22nd Jan T1 
Aiea m Sq miles —3,4369 
Population — 545,152 
Revenue — ^Rs 1 00 00 000 
Indian State Forces — Junagadh Lancers 
-—173 , Jnnagadh Mahabatkhanji 
Infantry 201 
Salute in guns — 15 

Limbdi — Tbakoi Saheb Shn L Chhatra- 
salji Digvijaysinhji, Thakore Saheb of — 
Date of birth — 19th Feb '40 
Date of succession — 6th Jan 41 
Area of State in Sq miles —-143 96 
{exclusive of about 207 sq miles in 
the Gollectorate of the Ahmedabad) 
Population of State — 44,000 
Revenue — Es 7 00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns —9 

Morvi — H H '\Iabarnja Shn Lakhdhirji 
Wagbji, G B E , KCSI, Maharaja of— 
Date of birth — ^26th Dec 1876 
Date of succession — 11th June 22 
Area in sq miles - &22 
Population — 1 1-1,024 
Revenue — Es 50 lacs nearly 
Salute in guns — 11 

Navrauagar — Lt Col H H Maharaja Jam 
Shu Sir Digvijaxsinhji Eanjitsinhji 
Tadeja, GCIE, KCSi, adc, Maha- 
raja Jam Sahib of — 

Date of birth — Isfc Sept 1895 
Date of succession —2nd April 33 
Area in Sq miles — 3,791 
Population — 5,04 006 
Revenue— Es 94,00 000 nearly 
Salute in guns — 15 

Palanpnr — Lt -Colonel H H Navrab Shn 
Taley Muhammad Kuan Bahadur, 
GCIE, Kcvo Nawab Sahib of— 
Date of birth —7th Julv 1883 
Date of succession — 28th Sept ’IS 
Area in Sq miles —1 774 64 
Population — 3,15 855 
Revenue — Es 11,64 987 
Salute in guns — 13 

Palitana — H H Thakor Saheb Shu Baha- 
dursinhji Mansinhji, KCIE, ECsi 
Thakor Saheb of — 

Date of birth — 3rd April 1900 
Date of succession — 29th Aug 05 


’ Area in Sq miles — ^288 
Ponulation— 62,1^0 
Revenue — Es 9, GO, (XX) nearly 
Salute in guns — 9 

Porbandar— Captain H H Maharaja Shn 
bii Natrnisinliji Bbavsinhji, KCSI, 
Mahiiaja Eana Saheb of — 

Date of biuh— 30 June 01 
Date of succession — lOtn Dec ’08 
Area of S’ate in Sq miles —642 25 
Population of State — 1 46 648 
Revenue — Es 26C0,GC0 nearly 
Salute in guns — 13 

Eadhanpnr — H H Nawab Saheb Murta- 
zjkbau Jorai.pikban Babi Bahadur 
Nawab of — 

Date of biith — 10th Oct 1899 
Date of succession —7th April 37 
Area of State in sq miles — 1,150 
Population of State — 70,530 
Revenue — Es, 8,00000 to 10,00 (XX) 

Salute ID guns — 11 

Rajkot — H H Thakor Saheb Shn Pradn- 
ninasinhjt, Thakor Saheb of — 

Date of birtn — ^24th Feb 13 
Date of succession — 17th August, ’40 
Area in sq miles— 2824 
Population — 1,03 033 
Revenue — Es 13.40 872 nearly 
Silute ID guns — 9 

Wadhwan — H H Thakore Saheb Shn 
burendinsinhji 'iliakore Saheb of — 
Date of birth — 4tli January, 22 
Date of succession— 27th July ’34 
Area 212 6 Sq miles excluding the 
aiea in the British Indian District of 
Ahmedabad 
Population — 50 934 
Revenue — Es 6 Lacs 
Salute— Peimanent 9 gnus 
Wankaner —Captain H H Maharaua 
Shn Sir Amarsinhji, KCSI, KCIE, 
Mahaiana Eijsiheb of — 

Date of birth — ith January 1879 
Date of succession — 12th June 1^1 
Area in sq miles — 417 
Population — 55,024 
Revenue — Rs 7,67,000 
Salute in guns — 11 

Indian States (vj'ithcul Salutes) 

Bahicliistan State 

Las Bela —Mir Ghulam Muhammed 

Khan, Jam of — 

Date of birth — December 1895 
Date of succession — March ’21 
Area m sq miles — 7 132 
Population — 50 696 
Revenue — ^Es 3,78,000 nearly 

Bihar c£ Ortssa States 
Athgarh —Ran Sreekoran Eadhanath 
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Bebarta Patii"ik, Baja of — 

Date of birth — 2Stb Inov O'! 

Date of Piiccession — 22nd June ’IS 
Area in fcq milcT — IG-S 
Population —55 50S 
Eevenue — Rs nearlv IJC.OIO 

AthmaliK —Raja Ki^bor Cliandia Deo 
Date of birth — 10th No\emopr uj 
Date of Buccescioii — )rd No ember ’18 
Area in eq miles — 730 
Population — 59 719 
Eevenue — Rs 1,81,OCO ncarh 

Bainra — Raja Bhaiinj^anpa '1 nbhuban 
Deb, R ija of— 

Date of birth — 25th Feb ’14 
Date of Buccession — 1st Januarj '20 
Area in sq miles— 1 U&S 
Population — 1,34,721 
Eevenue — Rs 5,81,000 nearly 

Baramhn — Raja Sree Nnrayan Chandra 
Birbar Manj^raj Mahapatra, Raja of — 
Date of biith — 10th Jan '14 
Date of succession — 20tli Aug 22 
Area in sq miles —142 
Po|)ulntion —52 924 
Eeienue — Rs 1,03,000 nearly 

Baud — Raja Baiaj in Piasad Deo of — 
Date of birth —11 JIarch ’01 
Date of succession — 10th Jiaich ’13 
Area of State in square miles — 1,201 
Population — 124 411 
Revenue — Rs 2,72,000 nearlj 

Bonal — Raja India Deo, Raja of — 

Date of birth — 0th J uiuarv ISSl 
Date of succession — lOih I'cbiuiry ’02 
Area in sq miles — 1,2'JG 
Population - CSjUS 
Eeienue — Rs 2,30,000 iicarlj 


Date of succession — 10‘h Pen cO 
\rca in t^q miles — c>l2 
I’opulation — 1S,S30 
Kcicniic — 1 ,i5C>jO 

Keoajhar- Paja ‘eiiri Balabhadra Narayan 
Bh 111 ] Deo, Ruler ot — 

Date of birth — 26ih December f 5 
Dife of succession —12th lug 20 
Area in sq miles — 3,217 
Poiuilation — 5-'9,7fc0 
( r •'utip —Rs 1 ju 5 lakhs ncarh 

I Kliantlpara — Raja Hanhar Fingti, Jlardraj 
I Biiianiaibar Ra\, Riji of — 

' Date of birth — 20, h August ’ll 
Dale of snecesvion — 2Gth December 22 
' Area in sq niilcr — 211 
Population 1)1,259 
Rtieune — Rs 1,22,0>.0 

Kharsaaian— Raja Siiram Cliandra fcingb 

Dale of birth — 4tb July 1592 

Date of succession — Oili February 02 

Aren in sq miles — 137 

Population — J 1 6 Uj 

Revenue — Rs 1,18,000 nearly 

h-’rainghpur -Raja Inanta Natayan 
, JIiuiMiii-h IJaiicbnnilan d ilia; atra 
Dale of birth —9th •'cjitcinljcr uo 
, Dale of succession — m1i liih 21 
Area in "q niilcs —207 
j Popttlniioii — 4b,s b 
Ectcinie — Rs 1,. 9 0-10 

Rayagarh —Raja Kiialina Chandra Sincb 
Muidlnta, Rqi of — 

Dale of birth — loth August ’ll 
Due of BiKcession — 7lh Dec IS 
Area iii sq miles — 552 
1 Pojmlntion — 1,C1 4t0 
I Retell uc — liP 3,92,210/- 


Dnspolla — Raja Kishorc Chandra Deo , Mlpin —Raja Kishoie Cliaiidrn MarUraj 

D.ue of biith — iCth Ajiril ’03 ' Harn baud m, Riji of — 

Date of succession — 11th December ’13 liaie ol biith — 2iia Fchniart 01 
Aren 111 sq miles — 5GS I D Uc of EUccts=ion — Cth Tuh ’13 

Population — 53,633 Aiti iii bq milts — 254 

Eevenue — Rs 1,11,993 j Popul uiou — 73 lO*! 

DlicnKanal — Rnja Fankarn Pratap 1 1'= 3,li >S9 

Malicudra Biliulur Riji of — , Pal Laliara — Raja Mini Tal Raja of 

Date of biith —5th Dot ’Q4 1 J-t uc of birth — _Cth Aoicmbc- 03 

Dale of Butcession — IGili Oct ’18 j Due of succession — JS'U Ajiril ’13 

Aica in sq miles — l,aG3 Aren ot fe ate in '-q miles — Di 

Poiiulntion ot BtiUc — 2 33C91 j I’opuluuon — 2 5,71:9 

Reienue — Rs 5,]3,Wyj neirly i Eeienuc — ^cun Rs 7 i OX' 


Gangpur — Raja Bhaivani bhankar Sekhnr j Rairal hoi — R ja Dir Chand a Jndumani 
Date of birth — 14th Mij 15^5 ' Di,e of nirUi -IS* 

Date of Bucccssion — 10th June 17 I Dale of succe=sio.i - ord Tul C-G 

Area in sq miles —2,492 I Area in square milts — Sij’ 

Population — 3 ,Ci9 271 i I'oiiuluinn -ol_2i 

Revenue — Rs C,7Gt.O0 nearlv . Retime — Rs 75,0 0 ncinv 


lilndol — Raja Bihadiir Naha Kishor j Itarpur — Raja B bar Kti-hna Chandra 
Chandra Singh '\,nrdrnj J igadcb, | Mahai'Ura Raj i of — 

■M HAS, FI s \ Raja of— ' Dale of birth — M>jut Icb? 

Date of birth — 15th June 1591 ’> Date of suecc'sio i — I2th Jtdv 15'9 
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Area in sq miles —203 
Population — 41282 
Revenue — Rs 6i,000 

Seraikella— Raja Aditya Pratap Singh 
Deo, Ruler of— 

Date of birth — -iOth July 
Date of sui cession — 9tU Dec '31 
Area —449 square miles 
Population of fetate -156 474 
Revenue — Rs 418,000 neailj 

Talcher — Raja Kishore Cliandra Birbar 
Darichandan, Rii]a of — 

Date of biith — 9th June 1880 

Date of succession — 18th December 1891 

Area in square miles —399 

Population — 86 442 

Revenue - Rs 8,97,668 gross 

Maratha States — (Bombay Presy) 

Akalkot — Meharban Shrimaut Vnaiasingh 
Fatehsingh, Rija Blionsle, Raja of — 
Date of birth —13th liec 15 
Date of succession —4th April ‘23 
Area in Sq miles — 498 
Population * — 92,605 
Revenue — Rs 7,58,000 nearly 

Aundh— Meharban Bhavanrao alias Bala 
Sahib, Pant Pratinidhi of — 

Date of birth —24th Oct 1868 
Date of succession —4th JS'ovember '09 
Area in square miles — 501 
Population — 88,762 
Revenue-Rs 3,38278-12-1 

Phaltan — Major Raja Shrimant Malojirao 
Mudhojirao alias Nana Saheb Naik 
Nimbalkar Raja of — 

Date of birth — llth September 1896 
Date of succession —17th October '16 
Area in Sq miles —397 
Population — 58 761 
Revenue — Rs 8,56,000 
Jath — Lt Raja Shrimant Yijayasinghrao 
Ramrao Dafle, Raja of — 

Date of birth — 21st July ’09 
'Date of succession — 14th August ’28 
Area of State in Sq miles — 981 
Population — 91,099 
Revenue — Rs 4,24,000 

Jamkhandi — Meherban Shankarrao 
Paiushramrao alias Appasaheb 
Patwardhan, Raja Saheb of — 

Date of birth — 5th Nov ’06 
Date of succession — 25th Feb ’24 
Aiea in Sq miles— 524 
Population — 1,14,282 
Revenue — Rs 10,06,715 

Kumndtvad (Senior) — Meherban Chinta- 
maniao Bhalchandrarao alias Balasaheb 
Patwardhan, Chief — 

Date of birth — 13th Feb ’21 

Date of succession — 10th September ’27 

Area in sq miles— 182 5 


Population — 88,760 
Revenue — Rs 3,76,000 nearly 

Kurnndwad (Jr) Meherban Madhavrao 
Ganjiatio alias Bhausaheb Patwar- 
dhan Chief of — 

Date of biith — 6ih December 1875 
Date of Biiccesbion — 29th July 1899 
Aiea in Sq miles —114 
Population — 34 283 
Reienue — Rs 2 8S,CK)0 neaily 

Miraj (•'i)— Naiaaaniao Gangarlharrao 
all IS Taiyasaheb Patn irdhan. 

Chief of— 

Date of biith — 6th Sept 1898 
Date of sui cession — llth Dec '39 
Area in sq miles — 342 
Population — 93,938 
Revenue — Rs 4 41,000 neaily 
Miraj (Jrl — Meherban Sir Madhavrao 
Haiihar alias Baba Saheb Patwaidhan, 
K C I E , R ija of— 

Date of biith — 4th March 1889 
Date of succession — l6ih Dec 1899 
Area in sq miles — 196^ 

Population —40 686 
Reienue — Rs 3,68,515 neaily 

Ramdurg — Meherban Ramrao Venkatrao 
alias Rao Saheb Bhave, Chief of — 
Date of biith — 16th ‘'ept 1896 
Date of succession — 30th April ’07 
Area in squaie miles — 169 
Population —43,997 
Revenue — Rs 2,69,000 nearly 

Savanur— Captain Meherban Abdul 
Majid Khan, Diler Jang Bahadur, 
Nawab of — 

Date of Birth — 7th October, 1890 
Date of succession — SOth January 1893 
Area in sq miles— 70 
Population —16 830 
Revenue — Rs 1,69,000 nearly 

Mahi-Kantlia States 
Ghodasar— Thakor Bhri Fatehsinhji 
Eatansinji Dabhi Thakoi Saheb of — 
Date of birth — 7th August 09 
Date of succession - 31st May 30 
Area in squaie miles — 16 
Population— 6,708 
Re ven u e — Rs 5 1,000 

Hoi— Thakor Shivsinhji, Thakor of — 

Date of birth — ilst Dec ’10 
Date of succession — 18th Oct ’27 
Aiea in sqi miles — 19 
Population — 3 349 
Revenue ~Ks 41,000 nearly 

Katosan— Thakor Takhatsinhji Karan- 
sinhji, Thakor of— 

Date ot biilh —9th Dec 1870 
Date of succession — Januiay 1901 
Area in Sq miles — 10 
Population of State — 4,818 
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Eevenue — Es 51,000 nearly 
Khadal — Sardar fchn Falehsinh]! Eai- 
BUiliji 'Ibnkor Slin of — 

Date ol birth — 1899 
Date of BuccesBion — 7th February ’12 
Area in square miles —8 
Population of State —2 825 
Eevenue Es 3o,000 nearly 

Malpnr— Eaolji Sbri Gambhirsinbji 
Himatsinli]!, 

Date of birth — 27th Oct ’14 
Date of suLcesBion — 28rd June ’23 
Area in Sq miles —97 
Population — 16 oSl 
Eevenue — Es 1,10,000 approx 

Pethapur— Thakor Fatebsinh]! Gambhir- 
Biubji 'Ihakor of — 

Date of birth —3rd Oct 1895 
Date of succession — 1896 
Area in hq miles — 11 
Population — l.G-iS 
Eevenue —Kb 34 000 (nearly) 

Varsoda — Thakor Joravarsinh]! of— 

Date of birth — 17tb April ’14 
Date of BucceBsion — 18th July ’19 
Area in fcq miles — 11 
Population - 3,424 
Eevenue -Es ddOOOnearly 

Vljayanagar— Eao Sbri Hamir Binhiji, 

Date of birth —3rd January ’04 
Date of succession — 27th June ’16 
Area in .'-q miles —135 
Population— 12,000 (approx) 

Eevenue— Es 1,00,000 nearly 

Bella Kantha States 

Bhadatwa- Sbrimant Hiakur Saheb 
Sbree Nalvarsingbp EanjitBinliji, 
'Ihakor of — 

Date of birth — 19th NoTcmber 1903 
Date of Buccession — 26th April 1935 
Area in sq miles — 27 i excluding several 
Wanta villages under Baroda btate) 
Population — 13,520 
Eevenue — Es 1,14,000 nearly 

Jambugodlia — Mebcrban Eana Shri 

Eaujiisinb]! Gambhirsinb)i, Thakore 
Sabeb of— Parmar Rajput He enjoys 
full Civil and Criminal powers 
Date of birtli —4th January 1892 
Date of Buccession — ^27th September 1917 
Area — 143 Equaic milca 
Population — 11 iS5 
Revenue — Ks 142,000/- 

Kndana — Eana Sbri Chhatrasalji, Tliakor of, 
Date of birth — ^28th January 1879 
Date of succession — 12ib Ajiril 1889 
Area in sq miks — 130 
Population —15 S70 
Eevenue — Es. 1,32,000 nearly 

Nasyadl — ^Thakor Eanjitsinhji, Thakor of — 
Date of birth — ^24th March '05 


Date of succession — I3th Sept ’27 
Area in sq miles — 1950 
Population — 4 197 
Revenue — Es 33,000 nearly 

Palasni— Thakor Tndar=inhji Thakor of — 

Ditc of birth — iC’li Aug 1885 

Dale of BUCcession — 30ih May 07 

Area in sq miles — 12 

Pojtulalion — 1 7G6 

Revenue — Rs 22,000 nearly 

Sihora — 'Ihakor 51ansinh]ce Karan=inhjcc, 

Date of birth — 4th November 07 

Date of succession — 13th June '23 

Aren in sq miles — 19 (niqirox ) 

Population — aSOO 

Revenue — Rs 36,000 neatly 

Hebad — ^Thakor Mohomadmia Titnbnwn, 
Date of birth — loth October IS^j 
Date of Buccession — ^2 lib Tune ’15 
Area of State in sq milts — 8 50 
Pojiulniion of bt itc — 2 o lO 
Reven c — Rs 41 OOj ncaih 

UmoUia — Ihakor Rnmsinhji Pnisinhji, 

Dale of birth — l9ih Aui-ust ISOl 
Date of suecessioii — Isi July 22 
Area in sq miles — 24 
Pojiulntion — a, 355 
Revenue — Es 73,000 nearly 

Central India States 

Allpura — Rno Hnrpnl Singh Rno of — 
Date of birth — 12lh Aug 1SS2 
I ate of Buccession — 2Cih March 22 
Area in sq miles — T3 
Population — 14 580 
Revenue — Hs 70,000 nearly 

Bakbtgorh— Thnkur Eni bingb, Thakurof 
Dale of birth — 3id ticicbcr 1859 
Date of succession — .30ih Mav ’12 
Area in sq miles — 66 
Population — 10411 
Rcyenuc — Es 71,0CO nearly 

Garnuli— Diwnn Bahadur Chnndrabhan 
bingh, chief of — 

Date of birth — 2nd April 1SS3 
Date of BucccsEiou — 20th Dec 
Area in sq miles —31 
Population — 4 9G5 
Reyenue — Rs 30,000 nearly 
Jobat — Rniia Bbimsing, Rnnn of — 

Date of birth — lOJi November ’15 
Date of sue cssion —20th May 17 
Date of gelling Ruling Powers — 14th 
March '36 

Area in sq miles — 131,20 
Populaiion — _09}5 
Eevenue — Ks 81,550/- 

Kachbl-Baroda — Maiiarnj Benimadho Singh 
Dale of buth — 4th (Ji-toher ’04 
Date of succession — 13th June 05 
Area in sq miles — 34,53 
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Population — 5000 
Revenue — Rs 71000/- 
Kaihiivara — Ram Tlnbur Sabib 

Onkaisiiili]!, Rana of — 

Date of birth — 5th December 1S91 
Date of succession — &th June, '03 
Area in sq miles — ^70 
Population — 6 96 
Reienue — Rs 4'1,SS0 

Kothi — ^Raja Bahadur Sitaraman Pratap 
Bahadur Singh, Ea]a of — 

Date of birth — <i6th Julj 1892 
Date of succession — 8th August '14 
Area — l(i9 sq miles 
Population— 20 , OaY 
Revenue — Rs 70,i00 nearly 

Kurvrai — Nawab Sanvar Ah Khan of — 
Date of birth — ist December '01 
Date of succession — ind October '06 
Area in sq miles — 142 
Population — 19,951 
Revenue — Rs 2,54,000 nearly 

Mota Barkhera — Bhumia Nam Singh of — 
Date of birth — 7th November ’o7 
Date of succession— 4th June '12 
Area in sq miles— 39 
Population — 4,782 
Revenue— Rs 53 000 nearly 

Multhan— Dh nr m al an kai , Dh arm-bli u shan 
Dhaim-Divaker Shreeman Mahara 3 
Bharat Sinh]i Sahib, Chief of — 

Date of birth — 1893 

Date of succession — ^26th August '01 

Area in sq miles — loO 

Population — 11,804 

Revenue — Over Rs 1,00,000 

Nimkhera — Bhumia Ganga Singh, Bhumia 

Date of birth — 'll 

Date of succession — 27th ilarch '22 

Area in sq miles — 90 

Population — 5,358 

Revenue — Rs 62 000 nearly 

Paldeo — Chaubev Shiva Prasad, Jagirdar of 

Date of birth — 1st JIarch '08 

Date of succession — 3rd Oct '23 

Area in sq miles — 53 14 

Population — 9 < 38 

Revenue — ^Rs, 50,oo0 nearly 

Piploda — ^Raivat Mangal Siiigh Rawat of 

Date of birth — 7th September 1893 

Date of succession — oth Nov '19 

Area in sq miles — 35 

Population — 9,766 

Revenue — Ks 1 14 000 nearly 

Sania — Raja Jlahipal Singh, Raja of — 
Dale of succession — ilth Sep 1898 
Area in sq miles — 35,28 
Population — 6,081 
Revenue — ^Rs 1 00,000 nearly 

Sarwan — ^Tliakur Mahendra Singh 
Date of biith — 6th November 09 
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Date of succession — ^23rd Apnl '21 
Area in sq miles — 71 
Population — 7,199 
Revenue — Rs bU,000 nearly 

Sobaual— Ra]a Bhagwat Ra] Bahadur 
fcingh c I E., Ra]a of — 

Date of birth — ^7th August 1878 
Date of succession — 23id Nov 1899 
Aiea in sq miles — 213 
Population — 38,678 
Reienue — Es 1,04,000 nearlj 

Ton Fatehpnr — Dewan Eaghura] Singh, 
Jagi’-dai of — 

Date of birth — 28 1 1895 
Date of succession— 7 4 '41 
Area in sq miles — 36 
Population — 6,269 
Revenue — Es 31,000 nearly 

Central Provinces States 

B a star— Maharaja Pravir Chandra Deo 
Date of birth — 25th June 19^9 
Date of succession — ^28th Feb '36 
Area of State in Sq miles — 13,725 
Population — 6 34,915 
Revenue — ^Es 13,20,699 

ChhuiLhadan— Mahan t Bhudbar Kishote 
Das of — 

Date of birth —Apnl 1S91 
Date of succession — 30th Sept '03 
Area of State in Sq miles — 154 
Population of State —26,141 
Revenue — Es 1,22,000 

Jashpur — Raja Bijay Bhushan Singh Deo 
Date of birth —11th Jan '26 
Date of succession — Sth Feb '26 
Aiea of State in Sq miles —1,923 
Population of State — 2,23,632 
Revenue — Es — 3,62 342 

Kaiiker — Maharajadhiraj Bhanupratap 
Deo, Chief of — 

Date of birth — 17th September ’22 
Date of succession — Sth Jan ’25 
Area of State in sq miles — 1,429 
Population — 1,22,928 
Revenue — 3,SS OOO 

Kawardlia — ^Thakur Dharmraj Singh 
Chief of — 

Date of biith — 18th August '10 
Date of succession — 4th Feb '20 
Aiea m sq miles — 805 
Population — 72820 
Revenue — ^Es 2,93,175 nearly 

Khairagarh — Raja Birendra Bahadur 
Singh, Eiija of — 

Date of birth — 9th November '14 
Date of succession — ^22nd October '18 
Aiea m sq miles — 931 
Population — 157,400 
Revenue — ^Es 5,80,000 nearly 

Korea — Raja Eamauu] Pratap Singh Deo, 
Raja of — 
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Date of birth — Sth December ’31 
Date of succession — Xo\ ember 09 j 

Area in sq miles — 1,047 | 

Population — 90,100 , 

Kevenue — Rs 7,00,199 > 

Makrai— Ra)a Diifrpnl fehah Hatbija Rai ofj 
Date of birth — 2Jth September ’04 j 

Date of succession — 30th October ’IS j 

Area in sq miles — 155 
Population — 12,So3 
Eeienue — Rs 2,01,000 ncarlj 

Nandgaon -Mnliant Sancshwnr Das, of — 

Date of biith — 10th Maich ’OG 

Date of succession — 24tli June ’13 

Aiea in sq miles — 871 

Population — 1,47 019 

Revenue— Rs 7,91,000 

Raigarh — Raja Chalcradhar Singh Raja of 

Date of birth — 19th August ’05 

Date of succession — 23id August ’24 

Aiea in Sq miles — 148G 

Population — 2,4 1 ,63 1 

Revenue — Rs C,4G,000 nearly 

Sakti-Raja Lilndhnr Siiigli, Raja of — 
Dale of birth — 3rtl Feb I8')2 
Date of HucctsRion — 4th July ’14 
Aiea in sq miles— iSb 
Pomilation— 41 jgi 
Revenue- Rs l,2o,000 nearly 

Sarangarh— Raja Bahadur Tawahir Singh, 

Date 01 biith— 3rd Dec IfcbS 

Date of siiccessioti — 5th Aug 1890 

Aren in sq miles— 540 

Population — 1 !7,7i)l 

Revenue — Rs 3 14 000 nearly 

Surguja — Maharaja Rnmanuj Sarnii Singh 
Deo CBT, 'Nlnliaiiija of — 

Date of biith — 4ih Kov 18J5 
Date of succession — sist Dec ’l7 
Area in sq miles — 6,055 
Population— 5,61, Hu7 
Revenue- Rs 7,68,500 nearly 

Udaipnr — Raja Gliniulia Chui Prasad 
bingli Deo, Rsijn of — 

Date of biith — 5th June ’23 
Date of succession— Sth Dee ’27 
Aiea in sq miles — i,0j 2 
Population — 71 124 

Revenue— Rs 3i2C00 ' 

Madras Siait i 

Sandiir — Raja Srinnnt Yeshvrantha Rao I 
Amii Saheb, Rao bahib, Hindu Rao 
Ghoinpnde, Mninlukatmadat .bcnapati, ' 
Raja of — I 

Date of birth — '5th Xovember OS i 

Date of Slice ession — 5th Maj ’2S ' 

Area in sq miles — 1C7 ' 

Popiilalion — Jl,f»'!4 
Revenue— Rs 2,01,000 nearly 

Punjab States j 

Diijam— Jalal-iid-Daiila Xawab Mohnmmndl 


Iqtidar All Ivhan, Bahadur, "Mustnqil- 
1 J in, Xavval) of — 

Date of birth— 22ih Nov ’12 
Date of succession— 2 ist Tilly ’25 
Aiea III sq miles— 100 
Pofiulntion- 25,833 
Revenue— Rs 1,65 000 nearlv 

Kalsia — Raja Ravi blier biiigli bahib 
I’ahadiii, Raja ‘s dub of — 

Dai o birth- 30th Oc'obc ’i 2 
Ditc of bucccssion— 2 ith Julv ’OS 
Date of investiture with I 

full ruling powers j “ 

Aret in sq milts— 1‘)2 
Populalion 59S4S 
Revt nnc— Ncarlj Rs 3 63 COO 

Patnndl — Nawab Jlnhammad Iftikar Ah 
Khin, Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth— i7th Jlanh 'lO 
Date of succession —30th Nov 'i7 
Area in sq miles — 53 
Popiil ition— 18,097 
Revenue— Rs, 1,40,000 ncarlj 

Simla II ll State •• 

Baghal— Riji Stirpndia ‘'ingh. Raja of — 
Due of hiith— Ittli Miirih O') 

Date of siiccc‘'sion — )3th Oct 22 
Aren in sq miles — 121 
Population— 25 OnO 
Revenue— Rs 1,00, COO neirlj 

Bagliat— Raja Diirgi ''iiigh, Raja of— 
Date of biith— 15tli bept 'ul 
Date of succession — 30ih Dec 2')il 
\rca in sq miles— 36 
Population— 9,59 J 
Revenue— Rs 1,10, COO nearly 
BhaJjf -Ram Birpal Ram of — 

Dale of birth— 19th April (JG 
Date of succession— 9lh May ’13 
\ica 111 sq miles— 90 
Population -14 263 
Revenue — Rs 99,C00 nearlj 

Jubhal— Rann Sir Bhagat Chandra Bahadur 
K c s I , Rub r of— 

Date of biith— 12th Oct ISSS 
Dite of BiKiissioi) — _>qth April ’lO 
Area III sq miles— 2bS 
Population— _S,6C0 
Rtvonue— Rs 6,50 000 ncarlv 

KconUial — Raj i Htmcndar Sen, Raja of 

Dale of birth— 21si ) uiuarv ’u5 
Dale of succession — 2nd Ftb ’jG 
Aiea in sq miles— no 
Population —25, ,9 4 
Revenue— n« 1,30, ('00 ncarlj 

Kumharsjin— Ram Vidvidlinr bincb 
D lie of biith — 1595 ’ 

Date of Biici cssion— 24lh Au'nist 'i* 

Iron 10 sq miles 97 " 

Population- 12 227 
Revenue— R e 75.CK)0 nearly 
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Nalagarh— Enja Jogindra Singh, Eaja of — 

Late of birth — 1870 

Date of succession — isth Sept, ’ll 

Aiea in sq miles — 256 

Population — 52 737 

Eeveiiue— Es 2 71,000 nearly 

Tiroch — Thakur Sui at Singh, of — 

Date of birth — Ith Julj 18S7 
Date of succession — '4th July ’02 
Aiea ill sq miles — ^75 
Population— 4,2 9 
Eevenue— Rs, i 30.000 neaily 

Western Indta States 

Bajana — Alalek Shri Kamalkhan Jivankhan, 
Chief of — 

Date of biith — 6th December ’07 
Date of succession — ^2nd Feb ’20 
Area in sq miles — 183,12 
Population — 14017 
Eevenue— Es 1,82,424 average 

Bantava-Manavadar — Rabi Ghulam 
iMoyiiddinkhaii]! Fatebdinkhanji, 

Chief of— 

Date of birth — 22nd December ’ll 
Date of succession — October ’18 
Area in sq miles — 221 8 
Population— 14,984 
Eevenue— Rs 5 43,000 nearly 

Chnda — ^Thakoi Shri Bahadursinh]! 

Joiavarsinh]!, Thakur of — 

Date of birth — I3rd April '09 
Date of succession— 20th January ’21 
Area in sq miles — 78 2 
Population — 1 1,383 
Eevenue— Es 2.11 000 nearly 

Jasdan— Daibar Shree Ala Khachar, 

Chief of — 

Date of birth — 4th November ’05 
Date of succession — lith June ’l9 
Aiea in sq miles — 296 
Population — 36632 
Eevenue— Rs 6,00,000 nearly 

Kotda-Sangani — Thakore Shn Pradyumna- 
sinlqi 

Date ot birth — 5th December ’20 
Date of succession — 23-2-30 
Date ot Installation — lu-i2-40 
Area in sq miles — 90 
Population — 1 2165 
Eevenue — Es 1,50,000 nearly 

Lakhtar — ^Thakore Saheb Shn Balavir- 
Binh]t Kaiansinh]!, Thakor Saheb of — 
Date of birth — lith Jannaiy 1881 
Date of succession — Sth August ’24 
Area in sq miles — 247 438 
Population — 2l,i23 
Revenue — Rs 4,49,000 
Latbi— Thakore Saheb Shn Pralhadsinb]i, 
Thakor of — 


Date of biith — 3ist March ’12 
Date of succession— I4th October ’18 
Area in sq miles — 418 
Population — 8, 35 
Eevenue— Es l,8o 000 

Malia— lhakor Shn Eaisinh]i Modji, of — 
Date of biith — I4th Februaiy 18U8 
Date of succession — ^20th Oct ’u7 
Area in sq miles — 103 
Population- 12,660 
Revenue— Rs, 3,02,000 

Moll — ^Thakor Shn Hanchandrasinhji, of — 

Date of biith — lOth July 1899 

Date of succession —3rd December ’05 

Aiea in sq miles — 133 2 

Population — 16,390 

Ee4enue — Es l 57,000 nearly 

Patdi — Desai Shn Eaghuvirsinhji, of 
Date of birth — 8th Jan 26 
Date of biiccession — 25th Oct 28 
Area in sq miles — 39 4 
Population — 2,508 
Kevenue- Es 1,14,000 

Sayla— Thakore Saheb Shn Madaisinh]i, 
Vakhatsinh]!, Takore Saheb of — 

Date of birth — 28th May 1868 
Date of succession — 25th Jan ’24 
Area in sq miles — _22 1 
Population— 13,351 
Reienue — Rs 2,54 000 

Thana Devli — Darbar Shn Vala Amra 
Lasmai), Chief of— 

Date of birth — 2Sth Nov 1895 
Date of succession —I4th Oct ’22 
Aiea in sq miles— 94 21 
Population — 11,348 
Eevenue— Rs 3,00,000 nearly 

Tharad — Waghela Bhumsinh]! Dolatsinh]! 
'Jhnkore of — 

Date of birth — 28th Jan 1900 
Date of succession — I9th Feb ’21 
Area in sq miles — l,26oJ 
Population — 52 839 
Revenue — Rs 99 000 nearly 

Vadia — Darbar Shiee Suiagirala Saheb 
Chief of — 

Date of birth — 15th March ’05 
Date ot succession — 7th Sept ’30 
Area in sq miles — 90 
Population — 137 ,9 
Revenue — Rs about 2 lacs 

Zainahad — Malek Shn Az\z Mahomed 
Khan]i Zainkhanji Talukdar of — 

Date of birth — 21 st June 1917 

Date of succession — 26th January 1923 

Area in sq miles — 30 

Population — 3,456 

Eevenue — ^Rs 1,200,000 nearly 



Chronicle of Events 

January 1941 


The anosfi of Maulana Abul Kakm Azad, the Congiess Picsident, 
undei the Defence of ‘India Eules cieatecl a good deal of sensation 
all throughout the countij Ho was sentenced to 18 months’ simple 
impiisonment 

The National Institute of Sciences of India hold its annual 
conference at Benaies Many distinguished scientists presided o'scr 
the various sections and dclueicd illuminating addicsses 

Ml V D SavarLai, President of the Hindu Maha«ahha ga%o 
his impiessions and interpretation of the resolutions of the Madura 
session of Hindu Sabha 

Ml M N Boy took a leading part m the furtherance of an 
Anti-Fascist organization whose chief aim was the defeat of Kaasm 
and the rapid deiolopment of India’s lesouices 

Trawleis of the Bissctt class were being built m India foi 
allocation by tlio Viceioy from his War Puiposcs Fund 

Congiess M l A ’s in Bengal who repudiated Mi Sarat Chandra 
Bose’s leadersliip foimed a sepaiate group inside the Legislature and 
elected kli Kuan Sankai Eoj to lead them m the Assemhlj and 
Mr Kamini Kumar Dutt to lead them in the Council 

The Bengal Government stated m lefercnce to a common rumour 
and accusation that it had no intention of leducing the number of 
Bocondniy schools 

The Satjagiaha campaign continued m full swing 
Sir Sikandai Hjat Khan, the Punjab Piomier returned from 
Eg\pt and gave his impiessions of conditions in the Biitish and 
Indian units in Noith Afiica 

The Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes met officials 
of the Political Dcpaitmcnt of the Goaernment of India 

Sii Tej Bahadur Sapiu in the 'Twentietli Century’ lenewed his 
appeal foi a settlement between political parties in India and with 
the British Goieinment Su Sikandei Hjat Khan also made an 
appeal to Congiess foi a si\ months’ politic"! holidaj 

At a meeting of Sikh leadeis at Lahore, it was decided to 
fom a Khalsa League for the defence of India One of its objects 
was to maintain the Sikh piopoition in India’s armed stiength 

The Delhi Eadio station introduced into its programme a dailj 
talk to Indian soldieis selling m the Middle Bast 

The new Commandei-m-Chief, General Su Claude Vucliinleck, 
airived in Indii 

Congiess Socialist leadeis disappioved of the Satjagiaha camp"ign 
Mcasiiies of k'boui reform were suggested at a conference of 
lepiesentitnes fiom Biitish India, the States and the Government 
of India 

Sj Subhas Chandra Bose disappeared from his house in Calcut'^a 

let Hib F\ccneiic\ the Marquess o£ LinhtliROW scut a message of grccUnis and 
good iTiElies for lOll to bojEcouts of India, 

4 
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Mr V D Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha in an interview in 
Sladras, regarding his impressions of the Mahasabha session at Madura, said 
‘‘Not only in the Punjab, Maharastra or Bihar but in the province of Madras 
also, the Hindus ha\e awakened to the consciousness of their own power and 
the necessity of guarding their own interests The Congress is now bound to 
be, day by day, more and more atraid of saeiificing Hindu interests” 

2nd Mr G S Eajpai, Education Member, Government of India, in his 
Presidential address at the Indian Statistical Conference held at Benares 
observed ‘‘The collection of statistics would be attended with far greater 
usefulness if its purpose was proclaimed and its process made intelligible to 
the ordinary citizen ” 

Sii Ardeshir Dalai, presiding at the Indian Science Ckmgress at Benares, 
observed “It is not man power that counts in the highly mechanized warfare 
of the present day, but planes, tanks, guns, ships and the factories, plants and 
workshops behind them The lesson for India is plain and she can only 
neglect it at her peril It is no longer the question of a balanced economy 
or of mere material progress It is necessary for India’s veiy existence that 
she should be highly industiialized 

Mr M N Eoy, leadei of the Eadical Democratic Party, made an appeal 
in Calcutta to all progressive forces to rally round the banner of the Eadical 
Democratic Party, whose ‘entire energy, for the moment, will be applied to 
the task of mobilizing the Indian masses in the struggle against the 
Pascist menace ” 

Sir E N Chopra, Director, School of Tropical Medicine, at the annual 
meeting of the National Institute of Sciences of India, held at Benares, made 
the suggestion that a Federal Ministry of Public Health should be established 
in India He also made an appeal for more funds and patronage for scientific 
and industrial research 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, observed at New Delhi 
“The Congress vfill nlwavs nelcorae Mr Subhas Chandra Bose to come into 
the Congress fold provided he regrets his past activities ” 

Srd Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, was arrested at the 
Allahabad railway station, while he was on his way from Delhi to Calcutta 

Presidential addresses of several sections of the Indian Science Congress 
which opened at Benares were deliv ered — Sir Maurice Haliett, Governor of 
ij P opened the session 

In the Geelogv section, Dr M E Saham lefernng to the constant changes 
on the earth wiought by geological forces, pointed out that in the warring 
world of today, continents which aggressors sought to possess are "in the 
infinitude of time, like the patterns of a cloud— an illusion and a chimera ” 

According to a message received from Sir Sikandnr Hayat Khan, (Visiting 
the Indian units in the Sudan) the health, discipline and spirits of the Indian 
troops in Egypt were admirable 

Sir Sarvapalli Eadlia Krishnan, inaugurating the first All-India Pharmaceutical 
Conference at the Benares Hindu University, leferred to the phase of industrial 
renaissance thiough which they were passing and pleaded that attempts should 
be made to convert their raw materials into manufactured drugs in their 
own country 

4th His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala broadcast a message to his 
co-religionists on the occasion of the birthday anniversary of Guiu Goviud Singh 
in Calcutta 

In New Delhi, an order under section 144 Cr P G was promulgated by the 
District Magistiate, prohibiting for two months the carrying of lathis and 
other weapons in public places as a precautionaiy measure m connexion with 
the Id and Muhurrum festivals 

Sir M N Eoy envisaged the formation of an Indo-Bntish Anti-Fascist 
Labour fiont, in a statement be issued from Calcutta on the organization 
of the National Democratic Union aud preparations for an All-India 
Convention 

The Government of Orissa decided to form a small Advisory Committee to 
advise the Dnector of Public Instruction on all matters connected with the 
education of Mohamedans 

5th, Mr V, D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha issued a statement 
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City Magistrate, Allahabad, to 18 months simple imprisonment under rule 
38 (5) of the Defence of India Act — Maulana Azid was charged uith having 
delivered a prejudicial speech at Allahabad on Dec 13 
Mr P B Gole, a former Minister of the Central Provinces and President, 
Akola Town Congress Committee, was arrested and sentenced to one year’s 
simple imprisonment under the Defence of India Rules 
Lala Shamlal, ml A (Central) was arrested while addressing a meeting 
at Hissar 

At a meeting of the Export Advisory Council in Calcutta, a proposal to send 
trade delegations to various countries with which it was possible to enter into 
trade negotiation or to expand existing trade, was one of the subjects considered 
Sir A Eamaswamy Mudaliar, Commerce Member, Government of Inaia, 
presided 

The Hon Sir A P Patro, in a statement from Madras, said "Ihe primary 
duty of all sections ol people in India is to help the war effort and win the 
present war before constitutional problems relating to India are pressed forward 
To crush the enemy at the door would prepare the way for freedom ’ 

In the Assam Legislative Council, the President, Rai Bahadur Heramba 
Prasad Barua modified his ruling regarding Tenancy Bills and allowed the 
Government to proceed with the Gaal para and Sylhet Tenancj (Amendment) Bills 
1939 Sir Muhammad Saadulla, the Premier had made representations regardmg 
the delay which had taken place 

TRe seven day session of the Indian Science Congress came to a close at 
Benares with the conclusion of the sectional meetings 

9th The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha met in 
Calcutta under the presidentship of Sir Manmathanath Mukheiji and considered 
among others the resolutions passed by the All-India Hindu Mahasabha at 
Madura and census operations in the province 
The Southern India Chamber of Commerce sent a communication to the 
Government of India urging them to take early steps to apply in all provinces 
the maximum limit of Rs 50/- prescribed in respect of taxes on professions, 
trades and callings, by an amendment of the Government of India Act 
Mr. Bn Prakasa, m i a (Central) President of tlie U P Congress Committee, 
was arrested under the Defence of India Rules at Benares 
Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of a letter to a prominent member of the 
Working Committee of the All-Indn Forward Bloc, said that individual civil 
disobedience movement had undoubtedly been on the issue of freedom of speech, 
but at the end of every issue there was the issue of independence of India 

10th Mr M A Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem League, speaking at 
the annual meeting of the Moslem Edueational Service League in Bombay, 
expressed the view that India would be able to lay down a "Monroe doctrine” 
for the country once the Hindus and Moslems made up their differences and 
were settled m their respective homelands 
The decision of the Government of India to constitute an Industrial Research 
Utilization Committee, was made known at the meeting of the Board of Scientific 
and Industrial Research held in Calcutta Sir A Eamaswamy Mudaliar, 
Commerce Member, Government of India, presiding 
Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru in an article in the ‘Twentieth Century’ under the 
caption ‘The need of the Hour”, observed ‘‘If India is to be a full-fledged 

Dominion after the war, why hesitate to say so, and why not do something now 
as an earnest of the things to come — even though it may not be perfect m 
every respect 7 ’ 

11th The monthly statement of the Central Government’s receipts and 
disbursements published in a revised form, disclosed a decline in revenues of 
nearly Es 5 crores till the end of November, 1940 over previous year’s 
figures 

It was stated in New Delhi that portions of n Defence Department scheme, 
approved by the Chatfield Committee, for the expansion and modernization of 
the ordnance factories at a cost of some Es 4 crores were about to come 
into production 

The Government of India Labour Department’s scheme for the training of 
technical personnel to man the expanding war industries met with satisfactory 
response in New Delhi 
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15th The annual report on the working; of the Co-operative Societies in Bengal 
for the year ended June, dO 1939, stated that the Goveininent of Bengal’s 
decision fully to support the co operative movement in the province and not 
to allow It to fall into any seiious danger gave a real impetus to the movement 
The Department carried out the policy enunciated by the Government as far 
as possible 

The Government of Bengal appointed a committee to examine the problems 
regarding the training of nurses, with Dr B C Roy as the president 

The Mvsore Legislative Council which met at Bangalore, considered the 
Mvsore Elementarj' Education Bill 

Mr Pattora Thanu Pillai, President of the Travancore State Congress, was 
released from detention He said “I expect haid work in many Erections 
more than excitement at public meetings ” 

16th A special bench of the Bombay High Court refused permission to the 
Government of Bombaj to appeal to the Federal Court on the question of the 
validity or otherwise of the law of prohibition in Bombay, as promulgated 
by the Governor’s Act in 1940 

Acharya Narendra Deo, the acting President of the U P Provincial Congress 
Committee, was arrested under section 129 (2) of the Defence of India Rnles 

Pending Mahatma Gandhi's approval of the suggestion for wholesale 
withdrawal of Congressmen from local bodies. Dr Ea]endra Prasad advised 
Congressmen in local bodies to withhold from either resigning their seats or 
taking part in the Satyagraha 

17th The view that the British Government had so far failed to unify British 
and Indian interests and to inspire zeal for the British cause among the people 
of India, and the opinion that the situation in the country, though serious, 
could be improved beyond recognition if the British acted with vision and 
courage, were expressed by prominent Indian Liberals in the course of a signed 
statement in reply to the message to the people of India from nine members 
of the British Parliament The signatories among others, were Mr V N 
Chandavatkar, Sir P S Sivaswamy Aiyar, Mr Y b Srinivasa Sastri 

Ihe Government of India decided to set up a central training institute for 
ARP particularly for the benefit of industrial areas 

18th Mr A K Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal, made a call to the people of Bengal 
interested in industrial enterprise to make the best possible contiibution to the 
resuscitation of the dead and moribund industries of the province, when he 
addressed a conference of businessmen and industrialists in Calcutta Mr, Abdur 
Rahaman Biddiqui, the Mayor of Calcutta, presided 

The "Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha held its first day’s sitting 
in the Hindu Mahasabha Bhawan in New Delhi, with Dr Shyama Prasad 
Mookerjee, Working President of the Hindu Manasabha in the chair It was 
resolved that leading members of the Working Committee should undertake an 
extensive tour throughout India 

Sir M N Roy, addressing the Bengal Provincial Conference of the Radical 
Democratic Party in Calcutta, observed “Fascism being the embodiment of 
all the forces of reaction in the world, whoever is fighting against it, is an 
objectively progressive, indeed, an objectively revolutionary, force Therefore, 
Mr Churchill, who guides today the front rank fighters against the bulwalk of 
world reaction, whatever else he may have in bis mind, is a more revolutionary 
force than all the Congress leaders, Right or Left, put together, who are only 
obstructing that fight ” 

A preliminary conference of Indian Christians in the city, convened under 
the joint auspices of the Indian Christian Association, Madras, and the Indian 
Christian Federation of South India, was held at Purasawalkam, with Mr A N 
Sudarisanam, Editor of the Guardian, presiding 

19th In order to prepare the Sikhs for the defence of India by all possible means 
such as maintaining and strengthening their special position in the armed 
forces— and to work for the early Indianization of all the defence forces, a 
Khalsa Defence of India League was formed at a meeting of Sikh leaders from 
all over the Punjab at Lahore 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha resumed its sitting in New 
Delhi under the presidentship of Dr Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, and considered 
what action should be taken in case no satisfactory reply was received from 
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Sir Andrew Clow Commnnications Member, Government of India in opening 
the Indian Eoad Congress in New Delhi, Buggesf^ed that officials, businessmen, 
doctors, journalists and schoolmasters should each do a few days’ voluntarv 
labour to build and maintain roads 

It was announced from New Delhi that sis members of the Council of the 
All-India Moslem League, three from Bengal and three from the Punjab were 
espelled from the League in accordance with the decision of the Bub-Committee 
of the League set up in Bombay 

In tlie Punjab Assembly, Sardar Ujjal feingh informed the house that the 
Khaksar movement in the Punjab cost the public exchequer a sum of Es 
1 94,730 up to November 1940 

The Hon Sir G S Bajpai, Member for Education, Health and Lands, 
Government of India met the Council of the Imperial Indian Citizenship 
Association in Bombay and discussed with them the vanous questions arising 
from the position of Indians abroad 

His Excellency the Governor of Onssa addressing a public meeling at 
Balasore under the auspices of the Balasore District War Committee, said 
“Although very much has been done in the way of war effort, very much still 
remains to be done ” 

24th India s new Commander-in-Chief, General Sir Claude Auchinleck reached 
New Delhi to take over Command from General Sir Robert Cassels on 
January 26tb 

Mr K C Mabomed Ismail, Vice-President, Madura District Congress 
Committee, who offered Satyasraha on January 20th was sentenced under 
Defence of India Rules to six months’ E I and to pa\ a fine of Es 200/- 
23th Mr S K Basu, presiding at the annual general meeting of the Bengal 
Millowners’ Association in Calcutta, struck a note of optimism with regard to 
the cotton mill industry in Bengal 

The Bengal Piovintial Board for Anglo-Indian and European Education, at a 
meeting in Calcutta approved the proposals made by the Inter-Provincinl Boaid 
for the setting of question papers in modern Indian languages for the Cambridge 
Local Examinations by examiners in India and for marking the scripts likewise 
for an increase in the number of vocational subjects in the Junior School 
Certificate Examination 

' The Senate of the Calcutta University, bv 36 votes to 21, six members remaining 
neutral, adopted the report of the Committee appointed by the syndicate to 
consider the provisions of the Bengal Secondary Education Bill, urging the 
immediate withdrawal of the measure and creation of “a favourable atmosphere 
for a calm and dispassionate consideration of the problems of educational 
advancement of the province” The Vice Chancellor, Sir Azizul Haque presided 

In Madras, an appeal to the public to carry out the constructive programme 
of the Congress and to bnng about unity among all classes was made by 
speakers, at a public meeting under the joint auspices of the local Congress 
Sabha and the Madras District Congress Committee Mr TPM Pillai presided 

Mr G L Mehta, when he addressed the Dufferin old Cadets’ Association 
in Calcutta, stressed the need for an adequate and efficient national merchant 
marine as an integral part of India’s national economy as well as for 
commercial purposes 

A communique from New Delhi, stated ‘‘In pursuance of an undertaking 
given in the Legislative Assembly in the debates on No 22, 1940 in connexion 
with Mr Akhil Chandra Datta’s Bill to amend the Hindu Women’s Eights 
to Property Act to appoint a committee to examine the Hindu Women's Eights 
to Property Act, 1937 with particular reference to the following non-official 
Bills The Hindu Women’s Eights to Property {Amendment) Bill promoted by 
Mr Akhil Chandra Datta , the Hindu Women s Eights to Property (Amendment) 
Bill promoted by Mr A N Chattopadhya and others , the Hindu Women s 
Eights to Property (Amendment) Bill promoted by Dr G V Deshmukh and 
Mr Kailash Bihan Lai 

26th Congressmen in Calcutta celebrated the ‘'Independence Day” in the manner 
prescribed by Mahatma Gandhi In the morning a number of them assembled 
at the office* of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee Congress flags were 
also hoisted on the offices of different student and labour organizations, and 
several private buildings in the city — Similar celebrations were held in other 
parts of India 
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At a meeting organized by tbe Eadical Democratic Pary m Bombay to 
celebrate ‘■Independence Daj”, speakers dwelt on the international situation 
and explained how Indian independence was closely connected with the future 

° His 'l^cellency Sir Arthur Hope presided over the christening of the first 
trainer aircraft purchased out of the contributions made from the Governor s 
■Rar Fund (Madras) ^ . c 

hlabatma Gandhi in a letter to Mr M L Shah, General Secretary of the 
All-Iiidia vStucIentB* Federation^ obeerved ‘'fetudents cannot afford to Imvo 
party politics 'iliey may hear all parties as they read all sorts of books but 
their business is to assimilate the truth of all and reject the balance That 
18 the only worthy attitude that they can take Power politics should bo 
unknown to the student woild Immediately they dabble in that class of work 
they cense to be students and will therefore fail to serve tbe country in its 
criBis 

Dr N B Khare, addressing a public meeting at Nagpur on “Independence 
Day” observed “'Jhere may he many ways of ginning independence but Mr 
Gandhi’s constiuetive programme la not one of them” 


27tU Sj Subhns Chandra Bose was missing from hts house m Elgin Bond, 
Calcutta It wns also not known when cvactly Sj Bose left his house A 
warrant of arrest was issued by the Additional Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
Calcutta 

Ills Evcellency Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, replying to the 
nddresses presented to him dwelt on the pioblem of jute crop 
With the object of developing a technique for ‘ '* te of yield 

of jute the Indian Ceiitinl Jute Committee at its > i approved 

of a scheme of crop cutting experiments spread o\ years at 

a cost of Es 48,000 half of which would be contributed by the Bengal Govern- 
ment Mr P M Kharogat President of the Committee and vice chairman 
of the Impeiinl Council of AgnculUirnl Research presided 
Mr M A JiniiaU in rejily to inquiries made by the students of the Lucknow 
Uimcrsity said “I hope tint the Muslim students will not participate in any 
Btiikcs protest meetings or any other activities directly or indirectly to support 
the Congrc«8, ns the latter’s objective is to force the British Government to 
surrender to their demands which arc highly detrimental to the vital interests 
of the Musliras in the country ” 

In the Punjab Assembly, a 'statement on A R P in the Punjab was given 
by Mr IMaqbool Malimiid Pnilnmcnlary feecretary to the Premier 
“Tliere is absolutely no news hero about Mr feiiblias Chandra Bose”, stated 
a telcErara received by Mr fearat Chandra Bose from an inmate of the Sri 
Arobmdo Asbrnm at Pondichery 


28lh Her Excellency the hlnrcliioncss of Linlithgow, opening the annual confe- 
rence of the '1 rained Nuiscs Association of India in New Delhi, urged better 
conditions of woik and living for nurses and commended the proposal to 
establish a post ginduate college where nurses would get special courses of 
training 

Sir bhanfnt Ahmad Khan, in a statement to the Press from Allahabad 
rtferring to the inlorvicvv given by Mr Araery on the Indian question said’ 
that il has removed mam misunderstandings and elucidated some of the 
points upon vtIiuIi clnnficitioii was sought in the previous year by political 
organizations 

Mr A K Fazlul Huq Bengal Premier in a letter he had nddre'sed to Mr 
Jinnah rroKidcnt of the All-India Moslem League requesting him to convene 
a meeting of flic woiking (oramitlec or of the Council of the League to consider 
the communal problem, s iid 'Some day or other these communal difitrenccs 
will be. made up but I do not sec any reason why the Moslem Ixcaguc should 
not take the wind out of the sails of other organizations and secure to itsrlf 
the credit of having done the greatest possible service to India and her people” 

Mr fc Srmivaaa Ivcncar. presiding over the inaugural meeting of the Madras 
Provincial Gold and Silver Workers’ Association, stressed the importance of 
trade unions being kept free from coramnnalism 

Congress Soci ilists in the Hinted Provinces, made it clear that thev did not 
approve of Mahatma Gandlu’a Satyrgroha campaign 

5 
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29th Labour reforms of a far reaching character were recommended by the 
conference of Provincial and States representatives and officials of the Central 
Government which was sitting in New Delhi under the chairmanship of Sir 
Raraaswami iludaliar 

A reference to the disappearance of B] Subhas Chandra Bose, from his 
house was made lu the Calcutta Corporation 

Sis official Bills dealing with labour problems were to be drafted for introduc- 
tion in the autumn session of the Central Assemblj embodying the results of 
the discussion at the second Labour Conference of Provincial Governments 
and States representatives 

The Government of India decided to acquire by purchase in different Provinces 
private load-carrying vehicles to meet the shortage of such vehicles for training 
purposes 

30th The Central Jute Committee at its meeting in Calcutta, under the chairman- 
ship of Ml P M Kharegat, appointed a sub-committee of experts to recommend 
among othei things the kind of machinery that would be required to carry on 
reseaich regarding new uses for jute 

A meeting of the Munitions Productions Advisory Committee to the 
Government of India was held in Calcutta, in the office of the Director General 
of Munitions Production 

Ml L S Amery, Secretary of State for India, replying to a question by 
Mr R A Cary, in the House of Commons, declared “The British 
Goveinment have cleaily set out their policy for constitutional advance in India 
and that policy still holds the field ” 

Mr A K Fazlul Huq Premier of Bengal, addressing a gathering of 
Muslims at Habigun] (Sylhet), made an appeal to the MuBliras ‘ to ]oin the 
League and work for it heart and soul ” 

31st Mr M N Roy, in the course of an open letter to Mahatma Gandhi, 
made an appeal to the Mahatma to persuade his followers “to behave less 
violently and moie truthfully ” 

Ml V R Kalappa, Piesident of the All-India Trade Union Congress 
and Secretary of the Congress Parliamentary Party in the 0 P Assembly 
was sentenced at Nagpur, to nine months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of 
Rs 50 under the Defence of India Rules 

Mr. H Q Wells referring to India in an interview to the “United Press 
of India” declared “What I want to see is India taking her place in a noild 
Federation which we have got to work for from now on It is a world, not 
a national settlement all mankind needs ” 


February 1941 

Indo Burma Trade Negotiations began in New Delhi 
Empiie Countries' purchases of Indian exports increased subs- 
tantially in the first nine months of the financial year 1940-41 
Exports to the USA also mcieased but those to Japan declined. 
India imported more Empire and U S goods 

The personnel and functions of the Industrial Research Utiliz- 
ation Committee weie announced 

Fifty Indian technicians left for Britain to he trained under 
the Bevin Scheme 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan made a moving appeal for communal 
unity when addiessing a Basant gathering 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly discussed the Sales Tax Bill 
Trade lepiesentatives of India and Burma met in New elhi 
The leaders of both the countnes spoke of the historic interest of the 
occasion 

Empire Countnes took Es 14 ciores more of Indian goods 
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during the first nine months of the year, and helped to E%vell India’s 
trade balance to Es 28 crores 

In the House of Commons, Mr Amer\, the Sccietara of S'ato 
for India, recalled two recommendations of the Eastern Group Con- 
ference at Delhi, the first, the establishment in India of a Central 
Provision office to co ordinate militarj' requirements and secondh , the 
appointment of an Eastern Group Council to coordinate product. on 
and supply 

General Sir Claude Auchinlect, Commandci-in-Chicf to His 
Majestj’s Foices in India, in a broadcast speech predicted the defeat 

of the Germans and exhorted the Indians to do their utmost in 

bringing about a victorious issue 

Mr V N Chandavaibar, President, National Libcial redci'’tion 

of India, expressed the new in Madras that solution of the Indo- 

British problem should ho a condition precedent to the solution of 
the Hindu-Moslom pioblem 

At the ‘India Day' function at the officers’ Sunda\ Club in 
London, Mi Amerj, Secretary of State for India, lefcncd to the 
remarkable steadiness of Indian troops in the Middle East nndci 
modern artillery and an bombaidments 

In the Central Assemblj , the Defence problems and the general 
programme of Army expansion were discussed 

The Working Committee of the All India Moslem League met 
in Now Delhi and consideied the political situation in the countii 
strong disappioval of Mi Amerj’s pronouncement was expressed bj 
a lesolution 

The Council of the All-India Moslem League commenced its 
session in Non Delhi The Council appioved the three resolutions 
passed hy the Working Committee relating to Mr Amerj's "India 
i’lrst" slogan, obseiinnce on March 23, as a "Pakistan resolution Daj" 
and celebiations of Moslem League week, once ox cry three months 
The Council also unanimously elected Mr Jinnah, president 

Mr L S Amerj, in a broad-cast speech from London, dv.elt 
on India's place and part in the great struggle in which the Empiio 
was engaged 

In the Central Assembly, Sir Jeremy Eaisman pointed out in 
his Budget speech that India’s defence budget foi 1911-42 was Es 
84 ciores against Es 72 crores in 1910 41 The total strength of 
India’s armed forces was xxell over 500,000 men 

1st In the Central Legislnlirc AFseinblv, the opcninp dnx of llie Bndcct Ffs'ion 
promised to proxide a short Bitting, the main item hcing the con'^uh ration rnd 
passing of the Insurnnce Act Amendment Bill, vluch Fought to proxide for llic 
reduction tcmporarih of the amounts paxablc ns iiiFtnlmcnts of the sum to be 
deposited by an insurer under P-cc 7 of the jneunnee Vet 
Sir Sikandcr Hxat Khan, Premier of the Piuqah addrc'^ing a students’ 
gathering in connexion with the celebration of the JSosr-f ftsura! nt I ihore 
made an appeal to his countnmen, particulnrlv the younger gcucrp'ioii, to rise 
above commnnahsm and vork for unite 

qiic first bitch of Indian technicians Fcicctcd to proceed to Englird, fc 
training under the Bcvin Fchcme, nnixed in Bombij en route to Bnlsin 
'Jhc ^landing Gomniittcc of the All-Indin NcvFi'iirr Diitois’ Conbrr.'ec net 
in New Delhi in the premises of the hmdu ftor Tn is yir K inix sin, 
Editor of the prtuding Ihc conimillec i rssfd a ni n 1 or of rcsr'i"n.t s 

Mr I Chcngnlroyan and Mr Eranki Nnrnynnmurti otTircd SitxattrJa la 
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MadraB Both of them were charged under the Defence of India Eules They 
were convicted and sentenced to undergo rigoious imprisonment for three 
months each 

The All-India Students’ Convention which met at Bemres, passed a lesolution 
condemning the repressive policy adopted by the Goieinment and educational 
authorities against the students’ movement and calling upon students to make 
full contribution in co operation with other progressive organizations for the 
achievement of complete independence of India 

2nd Mrs Sarojini Naidu, addressing a luncheon meeting of the Progiessive Group 
in Bombay, declared “All talk of majority and minority lights becomes 
nonsense if we cease to approach life’s problems in teims of a particular commu- 
nity ” Mrs Naidu said that the Congress stood for eqmtj and justice between all 
communities and individuals Its leaders and its folloiiers might fail but the 
ideal of the Congress would remain the same 
The United Provinces Excise Amendment Act, which related to the policy of 
prohibition was promulgated for general information at Lucknow 
Sir Maurice Gwyer, Chief Justice of India and Vice Chancellor, Delhi 
University, speaking at the prize distribution of Union Academy in New Delhi, 
referred in detail to the reorganization of University education in Delhi and the 
part that secondary schools should play in future 

3rd The Standing Committee of the Newspaper Editors' Conference in New Delhi 
adopted a resolution assuring Mahatma Gandhi that reappearance of the Hartjan 
would be welcomed 

The Additional Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, reissued the warrant 
against Sj Subhas Chandia Bose and ordered the issue of a proclamation for 
his arrest and for attachment of his property 
In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Supplementary Estimates for 1940-41, 
was presented at the opening day’s Budget session The total covered by the 
estimates was Es 1,67,19,000 

Mr Justice Lort Williams, in his presidential address at the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in Calcutta, put forwaid a plea that the Society should resist 
the tendency towards over-specialization and provide a common cultural platform 
upon which specialist and non-specialist could co-operate 
The first batch of 50 Indian technicians who were to be trained in England 
under the Bevin Scheme were enteitained at a tea-paity by the Government of 
India in Bombay 

Charges under Sec 38 of the Defence of India Eules, were framed by the 
District Magistrate, Lahore against Dr Choitram Gidwani, President of the 
Sind Provincial Congress Committee, in connexion with a speech delivered by 
him at Lahore on January 13 

The U P Women Students’ Conference was held at Benares under the 
presidentship of Miss Ifanchanlata, a Professor in the Indiaprastha Girls’ 
College, Delhi 

H E Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras, addressing a public meeting at 
Mangalore, observed “It was a folly on the part of the Congress leaders to 
say that although they would wish Nazism and Fascism defeated, they would 
not do one single thing to help to achieve it On the contrary, they did 
everything to embarrass the war effort It was neither logical nor sensible 

4th Mr S A Hydari, Secretary to the Labour Department, Government of India, 
wishing Godspeed (in Bombay) to the first batch of 50 Indian technicians 
proceeding to England to be trained under the Bevin Scheme, refeiied to the 
quick and adequate response the scheme had met with and said that the 
undertaking was in essence yet another instance of that comradeship which 
animated all units of the commonwealth in the face of a common danger 
The Additional District Magistrate of Alipore issued a non-bailable warrant 
for the airest of Sj Subhas Chandra Bose 
In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Motor Spirit Sales Taxation Bill, 
sponsored by Mr H S Suhrawardj, Finance Minister had an easy passage 
His Excellency the Governor of Sind, prorogued the Sind Assembly which 
adjourned sine die on December 11 

Dr Choitram Gidwani President of the Sind Provincial Congress Committee, 
was sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Es 5 (j 0 by 
the District Magistrate, Lahore, under Eule 38 of the Defence of India Eules 
for a speech delivered by him at Lahore on January 13. 
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at Barisal, said "The Pakistan Scheme is essentially anti-Hindn, anti-Indian, 
anti-national It is meant to disrupt and disintegrate the essential unity and 
integrity of India It irill for ever render impossible the building up of a 
homogeneous national life in India ” 

Eefernng to the Mahasabha’s attitude toivards the War, Mr Chatterjee said 
“We are not non-violent non-cooperators Our policy is that of Tilak and 
Savarkar— diplomatic responsive co-operation We realized that the irhole world 
was organized on the basis of disciplined violence Therefore, in order to make 
India’s freedom a realitj we must have a national army and a properly equipped 
defence force able to keep India inviolate” 

Mr Chatteiqee characterized the activities of some of the Ministries functioning 
in India, as communal, and referring to the Ministrj in Bengal, “the deliberate 
policy of attempting to weaken and suppress one community, which is being 
pursued in the province, is probably without any parallel in the present day 
civilized world It is becoming a class war with a vengeance ” He mentioned 
in this connexion the Secondary Education Bill and the Calcutta Municipal 
(Amendment) Bill 

8tli At the first meeting held in Calcutta of the Provincial Advisory Board of 
Forest utilization, constituted by the Goiernment of Bengal, the necessity for 
immediate collection of statistics regarding the availability and cost of extraction 
of timber useful for making bobbins and shuttles was stressed 
Ihe installation of about dOOO tubewells at a cost of Rs 21,00,000 at different 
places in Calcutta, (as a precaution in event of air raids) was decided upon at a 
conference between the Government of Bengal and representatives of the Calcutta 
Corporation 

In a special interview at Cocanada Mr M N Roy said Evidently the war 
cannot come to an end in Europe Germany cannot advance further towards 
the West Ihe invasion of England cannot be successful ” 

Eao Sahib N Natesa Aiyar, presiding over the All-India Varnashrama 
Swarajya Sangha Conference held in Calcutta, questioned the credentials of the 
Hindu Mahasabha to speak for the Hindus and claimed that the all-India V 
Sangha was the only representative body capable of speaking for the Hindus 

9lh General Sir Claude Auchinleck, in his first broadcast ns Commnnder-in-Chief 
to India and to Indian troops abroad, declared “Ihat Germany’s armed forces 
will be defeated I have no doubt, but the task is likely to he long and strenuous 
and to succeed in it we shall need everyman and all the material we can get ’ 

Mr M A Jinnah was unanimously nominated for the presidentship of the 
Madras session of the All-India Moslem League, at a meeting of the Working 
Committee of the Bengal Provincial Moslem League, in Calcutta 
Mr V N Chandavarkar, President, National Liberal Federation of India, 
addressing a public meeting in Madras, expressed the view that the solution of 
the Indo-Bntish problem should be a condition precedent to the solution of the 
Hindu-Moslem problem Mr Srinivasa Sastri presided 
Mr L S Amerj, Secretary of State for India, referred to the remarkable 
steadiness of Indian troops in the Middle East under modern artillery and air 
bombardments, at the “India Day” function at the Officer’s Sunday Club 
in London 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, on return from tour of the southern distncts, said 
that the aim of the civil resisters in the Frontier Province was to utilize the 
liberty of speech afibrded to them bj the Government and carry the Congress 
message to every hearth and home in the Province 
Mrs Asaf All inaugurated in New Delhi, the Delhi Women’s Political 
Conference She promised “every possible assistance” to the constructive 
programme of the Congress 

The Government of Orissa published an Act, issued by the Governor of Orissa, 
making certain amendments to the Orissa Hindu Religious Endowments Act, 
which was passed during the time of the Congress Ministry The amending Act 
did not in any way affect the general policy regarding control over religious 
endowments 

Acharya Kripalani addressed a meeting of students in Madras He appealed 
to the students to carry out the constructive programme inslead of passing 
resolutions as to what should or should not be done by the leaders 
loth In Calcutta, about 60 persons, including a police sergeant, a tramway 
inspector and five constables, were injured through the action of riotous mobs. 
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The trouble onginafed in connexion mth the Jlohurrum incident of the 8th 
when tramway wires had to be cut for the pacsnce of lazm processions 
The iravantore Government issued n communique warninp State Conpressmen 
It Btntcd inter alia “Ihe Government are not prepared to let libertv of speech 
degeneiatc into license and desire publicly to warn those concerned that thej 
cannot but take prompt action to avoid a repetition of such tactics and such 
procedure ” 

Mr N A Bechar (mla) in a communication to the Press commenting on 
Mr Jinnnb s statement on the Sind Ministerial position, made an appeal to Jlr 
Jinnah, President of the AH-India Muslim League, to trust his men ‘‘on the 
spot” and not to disturb the Azad arrangement 

11th In the Bengal Legislative Council, the agenda included consideration of the 
Official Trustees Bill (Bengal Amendment) Bill, ns passed by the Lower House, 
and the report of the Committee on Public Accounts on the Appropriation 
Accounts and Finance Accounts of the Government of Bengal for 103S-39 and 
the Audit Reports 1939 

The Council passed the Official Trustees Bill without any discussion 
In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the cousideratiou of the Finance (Sales) 
Tax Bill, clause by clause, was taken up 
The Budget session of the Central Assembly opened 

12th In the Central Assembly, Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member speaking 
on an unofficial resolution asking foi the appointment of a commit'ee to examine 
the Ining conditions of detenuea under the Defence of India Act, made a state- 
ment that acknowledged communists and active supporters of the communist 
programme of violent mass resolution represented the mnjoiuy of security 
prisoners held in detention camps Ho also said that the men formed the Central 
directorate of the communist organization in India and their detention was 
necessary to cripple the communist machinery 
In the Bengal Legislative Council, Mr A K Fazliil Hnq, the Premier, made 
a statement regarding the disturbances which took place in Cnlcultn on the 
lOlh of February The Premiei denied the allegation that arrests averc made 
indiscriminately or that womenfolk were insulted and huts broken into 
In the Bengal Legislatna Assembly, Mr H S Siihrawardy, Finance Minister, 
presented the supplcraentaiy budget estimates for 19J0 41 The estimates 
relating to police and jails were Bubjeclcd to considerable criticism by seicral 
members of the Opposition In the end the estimates were passed uitliout any 
modification The total toacred by the estimates was Rs 1,07,19,000 out of 
which 1,39,000 aaas charged and the balance aaas voted 
Sir A Ramnswami Mudalinr, Commerce Member, at the first meeting of the 
Industrial Besearch Utilization Committee in New Delhi, dewelt on the many 
problems connected avith the utilization of the results obtained by the Board 
of scientific and Industrial Research 

Dr Shyamaprnsad Mukberjee made a slnlcment at Chittagong that if the 
demands of the Hindu Mahasabhn were not fulfilled by March 31, direct action 
would bo launched, with a definite programme 
Mr L S Araery, Secretary of State for India, speaking at a luncheon meeting 
in London, said “Presei ration of the wonderful fabric which the full 
co operation of our predecessors have built up and the further developement of 
the path of political and social progress ” 

13th In the Central Assembly, the Defence problems and the general programme 
of Aimy expansion were discussed 

The employment of Moslems at Aiiny Head Quarters, the pav of European 
Biilihh subjects and Indian Biitish * subjects holding commissioned ranl^ 
Indtanization, the recognition of martini and non martial classes, the progress 
of mechanization and the defence of India against attack by air, sea or land 
were among the subjects raised 

In the Bengal Legislntne Assembly, a propo-al by the European partv to 
lower the “taxable quantum” provided in the Finance (bales) Tax Bill, met with 
strong opposition The Bill provided that the "taxable quantum" should bo 
Es 5U,000 for certain classes of dealers 

14th The Central Assembly jiassed without division Sir Raza All’s amendment 
Bujiporting the Government of India s attitude in the Ceylon negotiations and 
appreciating the Ceylon Governor’s message to the State Council 
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In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the question of the construction of a 
trunk road in Pabna was discussed at length Another subject considered by 
the House related to the treatment of political prisoneis , ^ 

The Government of India’s scheme to make things easier for small insurance 
companies during the war period was accepted with approval in the Central 
Assembly 

lu the Bengal Legislative Council, non-offlcial resolutions were taken up Of 
the 11 resolutions on the agenda, three were disposed of, one was withdrawn 
one carried and one was lost ' 

The statement of monthly accounts of the Central Government published by 
the Finance Department gave information about revenue and expenditure up to 
the end of Decembei 1940 There was a decrease of Rs 3 crores in receipts 
Sir Manohar Lai, Finance Minister, Punjab, replying to a toast at a dinner 
at Lahore, obseived “Sir Sikander Hyat Khan is capable of producing men 
of great military strength, but men alone will not do What is wanted is 
armour not less than men , men in factories are as impoitant as men in the 
fighting lines ” 

15th Mahatma Gandhi made a declaration in Bombay that he did not wish well 
to India at the expense of Britain, in the same way ns he did not wish well 
to Britain at the expense of Geimany He reiterared his faith in non-violence 
and reafhrmed Us efficacj in meeting even Hitler’s violence, if properly applied 
In the Bengal Legislatue Assembly, Mr H S buhrawardy. Finance Munster, 
presenting the Pioviiicial Budget for 1941-42, said that the estimates shoued 
that there would be a deficit He said “The year staits with an opening 
balance of 1 crore 92 lakhs, which is the anticipated closing balance for the 
current year Revenue receipts are placed at 14 ciores 3 lakhs or 21 lakhs better 
than the Reused” Our proposals for expenditure on revenue account amount 
to 15 crores 37 lakhs which is 52 lakhs more than the anticipated expenditure 
in the cunent year ” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Government’s policy in regard to jute 
was explained by the Finance Minister (Mr Suhrawardj) when he presented 
the Budget 

At the annual Shahi Jirga durbar held at Sibi, Bir Aubrey Metcalfe, Agent 
to the Goveinor-General, Baluchistan, in his speech referred to the situation in 
Europe and warned against easy optimism founded on the successes in Africa 
or elsewhere 

Jathedar TJdhara Singh Nagoke, presiding over the second All India Akali 
Political Confeience at Lahoie, under the auspices of the Bhiromoni Akali Dal. 
observed “Non-iiolence and violence are both useful in their own spheres , 
in fact both of them form part of my religion ” 

Dr P V Naidu, General Secretary of All-India Hindu Mahasabha, suggested 
from Madras that the Viceroy should invite a conference of the Premiers of the 
Provinces and the Congress ex-Premiers, along with a certain number of leaders, 
nominated by the Hindu Mahasabha, the Muslim League, Sikhs Christians and 
the Depressed classes in order to find a way out of the political deadlock 
Mr Thakkar Baba, Secretary All-India Haiijan Sevak Sangha, addressing a 
public meeting at Mysore, observed '‘Removal of untouchability and of 
restiictions, to which Hanjans aie subject cannot be effctively done merely by 
a State or a State legislation Unless the efforts of the State are supplemented 
by its people in the same diiection, much benefit cannot result from them ” 

16th The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu League concluded its two- 
day meeting in New Delhi A resolution was passed urging that the Government 
should take the initiative by imiting leading men, “who are willing to co-operate 
with them in then war effort to assume the responsibility for the administration 
of the Central Govcinment” Mr M S Aney presided 

17th In the Central Assembly, India’s export trade and the loss of European 
markets as a Jesuit of war was the subject of a number of questions Grievances 
regarding the Census foiraed the subject of two adjournment motions One 
was ruled out bv the chair and the other fell through for want of support 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, addressing a gathering at an A R P 
demonstxation at Howrah, made an appeal to the people “to be prepared now 
while peaceful conditions still last” 

In the Punjab Assembly, Sir Shahabuddin, read to the House, applications 
for leaVe from five Congress members of the Assembly 
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Sir Chhotu Eara, Minister for Derelopment, presented the report of tlio Select 
Committee on the Punjab Urban Rent Restnctions Bill 
Mr Mobnraed Stilerann Cassim Mitha, member of the Bombay LcKislatiro 
Assemfali, disagreeinp: with the policy of the Muslim League, resigned his scat 
in the Legislature He also resigned from the Muslim League Bombay Legisla- 
tive Assembly Party 

Mr B K Sidhwa, Lender of the Congress Assembly Party (Sind) observed 
“Things bare considerably improved and the relations between the two major 
communities have begun to be cordial All the same, Hindus feel somewhat nenous 
because of the danger they apprehend from the surrounding iMiislim villages ” 
Notices issued by the Addiiional Chief Presidency Magistrate of Caiciitta, 
were seived on a number of banka in the citv directing them to stop operation 
of any account standing in the name of Sj faubhns Chandra Bose 

13th The Central Legislative Assembly discussed the Tickctlcss Travellers Bill 
as reported fay the Select Committee 'Iho President, Sir Abdur Rahim, 
disallowed an adjournment motion of Mr Govind Dcsbmukli foi the rcnioiul 
of a rifle lange near the Peshawar Cantonment 
Mr M A Jinnnb, President, All-Indin Moslem League, issued a statement 
to the Press from New Delhi. He staled inter aha "My attention has been 
drawn to a report under the heading ‘Revised Pakistan Scheme Committce’fa 
Recommendations’ published in a iienspnper to day This is entirely incorrect 
After the Lahore resolution, now populaily known ns tlic Pakistan resolution, 
was passed last March, the Woiking Committee of the All-Indm Moslem League 
appointed a sub Committee to invito any nroposnl on the basis of Iho fiiiida- 
mcntnl principles embodied in the Lahore resolution ” 

The Foreign Committee of the All-Indin Muslim Lengno published details 
of the Pakistan Scheme which would be discussed at the meeting of the 
Working Committee Ihrce zones were contemplated— North-West, North-Last, 
and Hyderabad with certain additions, Sind, Baluchistan, the Frontier Province, 
and the Punjab, with Delhi would conslituto a sovereign State 
A surplus of Rs 14 46 lakhs was rcicnlcd in the Budget estimates of the 
Bombay Port Trust for the nest fiiinncinl year 
Another order for the issue of a proclamation for the arrest of Sj Siibhas 
Chandra Bose, was passed by Mr S G Creek, Additional Magistrate at Aliporc, 
when the case against Sj Bose under tho Defence of India Rules came up for 
healing before him, 

19th In the Legislative Assembly, the Railway Budget presented by Sir Andrew 
Clow, the Railway Member, forecast for 1940 41 a surplus of Rs 1159 crorcs 
against a surplus of 8 29 croies ongmally estimated, aud for 1911 12, n surplus 
of 11 J8 crores 

After tho presentation of the Railway Budget, the Assembly resumed discussion 
of tho Ticketless Traiellers Bill 

Mr M A Jiniiah, President, All-Indm Moslem League, issued a statement 
from New Delhi on the political pact in Sind 
In tho Council of State, the Budget session opened 

A Press Communique from New Delhi stated "His Majestv’s Government 
in tho United Kingdom ha\e informed tbo Government of India that iii view 
of heavy demands on the steel industry in the United Kingdom exports of 
finished steel product from the United Kingdom will in future only bo permitted 
if they aie proved to be essential to the war effort and cannot be obtained from 
any other source ” 

The death occurred of Sir John Gibb Thom, Chief Justice of the Allahabad 

High Court 

Mr M A Jinnnb, President of the All-India Muslim League, issued n 
Btntcnicnt from New Delhi "Khan Bahadur Khuhro was good enough to come 
all the way from Karachi to see mo and he has placed tho whole matter fully 
bofoio me and in consultation with Sir Abdulla Hnroon, President of the 
Provincial Muslim League, Sind, I have come to the conclusion that the so-called 
Pact or Agreement is a pure myth ” 

20th The Central Assembly discussed non-oOicinl resolutions Sir Ziauddin 
Ahmed moved a resolution recommending the appointment of ofiiccrs of a 
judicial mind to hear appeals of railway employees and to scrutiuizo the rule 
relating to those appeals 

G 
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Sir Md. Zafrulla Khan, replying to Sir Ziauddin, in the Central Assemblv 
Bald that the totd expenditure on the Eastern Group Conference irns approxi- 
mately Rs 2 15,000, This sum, he added, in ausirer to another question, was 
debitable to the Central Revenues 

A Press Note issued by the Director of Public Information, Bengal said 
‘Ihe Government desire to announce once more that regulation of the lute crop 
is the fundamental basis of their declared policj in relation to lute Govern- 
ment mil leave nothing undone to ensure effective restriction of the 1941 crop 
in accordance with the statutory notification that they have already issued 
They vrill spare no effort and no expenditure for this purpose ” 

It was learned from New Delhi that the non official advisers to the Govern- 
ment of India and the representatives of the Government of Madras, Bengal 
and Bombay, after fully considering the fresh proposals of the Burma 
Government in connexion with the Indo-Burma trade negotiations, submitted 
their report to the Government of India The report was believed to have 
been unanimous 

Mr. M N Roy, at a public meeting in Madras, expressed the firm 
belief that India by being a willing participant m the war and winning freedom 
for the world from the menace of Fascism, would arrest its own freedom Mr, 
E V Ramaswami Naicker, Leader of the Justice Party, presided 


21st His Excellency Sir Claude Auchinleck, Commnnder-in-Chief, replying 
to an address presented to him by members of the Khalsa Defence of India 
League said that methods for improving the machinery for securing officers 
for the Army, were under his consideration x 
Mr "W A M Walker in his presidential address at the annual general 
meeting of the Indian Jute Mills Association, in Calcutta, discussed various 
problems relating to the Jute industry He said "Despite adverse trade 
conditions, the industry is in a sound position and I trust that the future 
will see even closer cooperation among ourselves ” 


22ncl In the Central Assembly, members of the Moslem League Party withdrew 
as soon as the House took up general discussion of the Railway Budget Mr 
Ghulam Bhik Nairang, Deputy Leader of the Party, made a statement before 
they withdrew, declaring that they were doing so in order to mark their 
protest against the policy followed by the Government m regard to Moslem 
grievances 

The Working Committee of the AU-India Moslem League met in New 
Delhi, at the residence of Nawabzada Linquat All Khan, Mr M A Jinnah 
presiding The mam item which was considered was the political situation 
The committee held a prolonged meeting and passed 5 resolutions Strong 
disapproval of the latest pronouncement of Mr Amery was expressed 
by a resolution 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan sent a telegram to Mahatma Gandhi from 
Peshawar, expressing his desire to meet the Mahatma at Delhi and to discuss 
matters pertaining to the Satyagraha movement, with special reference to the 
Frontier Province 

Sir Amery’s statement in the House of Commons in reply to Sir Alfred 
Knox, was considered by prominent Hindu leaders of the U P (at Lucknow) 
at the residence of Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastava, President of the United 
Provinces Hindu Mahasabha 

23ra The Council of the All-India Moslem League began its session in New 
Delhi, Mr M A Jinnah presiding —On the motion of Sir Abdulla Haroon, the 
council approved the three resolutions passed by the Working Committee relatmg 
to Mr Amery’s "India First” slogan, observance of March 23 as “Pakistan 
resolution day” and celebrations of Moslem League ‘Week’ once every 
three months The Council also unanimously elected Mr Jinnah president — 
The mam discussion centred round the non-official resolution relating to the 
Congress campaign of Satyagraha 

The Working Committee of the All-India States’ Sloslem League met in New 
Delhi, Under the presidentship of Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung Bahadur and passed 10 
resolutions One of the resolutions urged upon the Government of India "to take 
suitable steps for the augmented recruitment of the States* Moslems in the 
and Naval Forces, and suggested that the facilities and amenities of life should 
be elaborately provided to the families of soldiers on active service abroad. 
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Another resolution stated, ‘•Having very carefully studied the present political 
situation m the country and the recent views of the members of the British 
Parliament, the Secretary of State for India and the Vicerov and British States- 
men amplifying and clarifying the assurances contained in the declaration of 
Hib Majestj’s Government of August last as well ns the response and reaction 
by the various political parties and the public leaders in India, the Wording 
Committee of the All-India States’ Moslem League welcomes the possibilities 
and prospects of bringing about a constitutional settlement which is acceptable 
and suitable to the genius of the powerful and principal elements in the 
country, and urges that the present political deadlock in the country should bo 
immediately ended ” 

24th Mr L S Araery, Secretary of State for India, m a broadcast talk from 
London, dwelt on India’s place and part in the great struggle in which the 
Empire was engaged 

After referring to the strategic position of India on the map of the world, 
and to her vast resources in man power and raw materials Mr Amcr}^ said, 
inter aha “Indian reinforcements were hurried to the Middle Last and Singa- 
pore Indian troops played their part in General Wai ell’s initial success at 
bidi Banani nud in the fighting in Eiitrea and Abyssinia Ihej haie gncii 
evidence of the fighting quality of the Indian soldier under conditions of modern 
warfare 

“The Euling Princes of India have their own martial traditions and their 
long recoid of lojalty to the Crown In the last war they placed their forces 
unreservedly at the disposal of the Kiug-Emperor both in India and overseas " 

“Hie Indian Air Force is being expanded ns rapidly as it is possible to piovide 
the machines That is the only limit on expansion, for India is enthusnstitalli 
air minded and young men of the right quality me rendj to come forward in 
far laigcr number than at present can he trained ” 

Mahatma Gandhi, replying to several Sntyagrahis from Calcutta who sought 
his advice regarding their march to Delhi, said “It would not be wrong if 
non-arrested featyagiahis tour the whole district for a month or two and then 
proceed to Delhi fcome may tour in the district and some may go to Delhi ” 
25tU In the Central Assembly, a Bill was introduced by Mr 0 1C Carol, 
Secretary, External Afiairs Department, seeking to constitute the Assam Bifles 
ns n central responsibility 

On the motion of the Commerce Member, Sir Eamaswarai Mtidaliar, compen- 
sation for war injuries and damages sustained by masters and seamen emploved 
on small vessels plying in Indian coastal waters and rivers was agreed to in 
principle 

The Council of State held a general debate on the Enilway Budget Before 
the beginning of the Budget debate, members of the Moslem League party 
staged a walk out, after their leader the Hon Mr Hossain Imam, had made a 
statement — In his statement Mr Imam said that his party’s grievances were 
that since the fixation of a communal ratio for direct rccruifnicnt to the superior 
posts, Moslems had not received even three fourths of that quota, that large 
numbers of posts weie filled by promotion on communal grounds to keep out 
tbe Moslems, that they did not want a 25 per cent share in promotion, but they 
asked for 25 percent of the total recruitment, and they wanted direct recruit- 
ment in the intermediate grades, like the lower gazetted staff 

Ihe Bengal Legislative Assembly proceeded with the general discussion of 
the Budget eslimates ns presented by tbe Finance Minister, Mr H S 
Suhrawnrdy 

In tbe Central Assembly, Mr M S Aney asked whether the British Consul- 
General at Saigon had been instructed to take all necessary steps to protect 
Indian property in Indo-China m view of the unsettled conditions prevailing 
there Mr 0 K Carol, Secretary, External Affairs Department, repliea “It is 
the duty of His Majesty s Consuls in all foreign countries to take all proper 
Bteps to protect the interests of British subjects residing in those countries’ 

Sir Henry Gidney, addressing tbe Anglo-Indian E A 31 C Contingent at 
Lucknow, declared “India must in the future, if she has to lake a right 
place among the Dominions as a partner in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, have a standing army of at least five hundred thousand, if not a 
million ” 

Er. P, V Nnidu, Secretary of the All-Indin Hindu Slnhasabha in the course 
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of a statement from Madras, said “As General Secretary of the All-India 
Hindu Mahasablm, I consider it my duty to irarn patriotic' Hindus against 
joining Mr M N Roy’s National Democratic Party If any member of the 
Hindu Mahasabha has joined this group already, I request him to resign the 
membership forthwith ” 

26Ui In the Sind Assembly, Khan Bahadur Alla Batsh, Rinance Minister, 
envisaged a surplus of Ks 1,00,000 in the Budget estimates for 1941-42 
The anticipated revenue receipts being Es 4, 35,47, (XK) and expenditure charged 
to revenue Rs 4,34,47,000 

In the Bengal Legislative Council and in the Assembly discussion on the 
Budget continued 

The Central Assembly resumed discussion of the Railway Budget All the 
cut motions moved during the day’s debate were rejected " Members of the 
Moslem League Party did not attend 

In the Central Assembly, Sir Frednck James raised the question of the ban 
on the emigration of unskilled labour to Cejlon 

Mr Y D Savarkar President of the Hindu Mahasabha in a special 
interview in Bombay said “It is my honest belief that the non-violence 
preached during the last 20 years is responsible for the deterioration of the 
Hindu cause It has emboldened the Muslim League to demand Pakistan ’’ 

27th All the railway demands for grants were passed by the Central Assembly 

The President of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference received a 
letter from Sir Richard Tottenham, Additional Secretary, Government of India, 
in reply to the resolutions passed by the Standing Committee of the Conference 
held in Febrnary in Delhi, in which it was declared “The Government of India 
recognizes the duty of newspapers to give legitimate publicity to news in which 
their readers are interested, and so long as newspapers will refrain in accordance 
with their declared intention of doing nothing to impede the war effort, from 
publishing news or views which will incite persons to take part in the anti-war 
movement and which are, therefore, “prejudicial reports’’ within the meaning of 
the law, Government see no difficulty in maintaining the Delhi Agreement and 
the good relations between the Government and the Press which is its purpose 
to preserve ’’ 

In the Council of State, a resolution was moved by Mr P N Sapru to the 
effect ’’Ihis Council recommends to the Governor-General in-Council to 
advise the Secretary of State for India to suspend British recruitment to the 
Indian Civil Service during the period of the war ” On the assurance of the 
Home Secretary that he would communicate the members views to the Secretary 
of State, the motion was withdrawn 

In the Punjab Assembly, Sir Manoharlal, Finance Minister in introducing the 
Budget estimates for 1941-42, observed “With our position on the map of India 
being what it is, the question of ensuring internal security had to be firmly 
faced ’’ 

28th In the Central Assembly, Sir Jeremv Eaisman pointed out in hia Budget 
speech that India’s defence budget for 1941-42 was Es 84 crores against 
Rs 72 crores in 1940-41 Charges borne by His Majesty’s Government 
for supplies and services rendered by India were expected to exceed double 
of India’s war expenditure for 1941-42 'ITie total strength of India’s armed 
forces was well over 303,000 men of all arms Further expansion was proceeding 

Mr J H S Richardson, in his presidential address at the annual general 
meeting of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, in Calcutta, remarked What 
the future holds for us no man can tell But come what may, we will meet 
it honestly and courageously , and in standing shoulder to shoulder, in times 
of adversity as in days of peace, we shall contnbute in no small measure to 
the future* of this country and to the secunty of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations ’ 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the report of the Select Committee on 
the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 1941, was presented by Nawab 
Habibulla Bahadur of Dacca, Minister for Local Self-Government 

In the Central Assembly, the Communications Member, Sir Andrew Clow, 
in a written reply stated that the number of monthly paid artists, including 
musicians employed at the Delhi, Lahore, Lucknow and Bombay broadcasting 
gtations was 115 in January 1941,— of these 35 were Hindus and 77 Moslems 
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Mr A K Fazlul Huq, Benjial Premier, presiding over the conference of the 
Bengal Provincial tfncmploved Federation, in Calcutta, espressed the \ieir that 
a permanent solution of the unemployment problem in Bengal lay in the 
industrialization of the province , t 

Mahatma Gandhi performed the opening ceremony of the Kamala Nehru 
Memorial Hospital at Allahabad 


March 1941 

The Chief incident of the month was tho Non-Party Loaders’ 
Conference in Bombay 

Di Shyama Piasad Mubhei]ee, Working President, All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha, presiding over tho Punjab, Sind and the North 
Westem Frontier Province Hindu Conference at Lahoio said that 
BO long as 28 cioies of Hindus remained alivo, Pakistan scheme would 
nob operate rn any part of Hmdusthan 

Mr M A Jinnah, addressing the special Pakistan session of 
the Punjab Moslem Students’ Federation at Laboie, assoitcd that the 
Pakistan scheme was the only solution for India’s most complex 
problem, for which there was no parallel in tho world 

In the Cential Assembly, the Congiess Nationalist Paity and 
tho Moslem League Paity onposed tho provision in tho Bill relating 
to the 'Ticketless Travellers', seeking to give power to the railway 
staff to eject a passenger found travelling in a class higher than 
that for which he held a ticket 

Sir Claude Auchinleck, Commandei-in-Chief, moved a losolution 
m tho Council recommending to tho Governor-General in Council that 
the Anny authorities should review sources of man power throughout 
the country and should exclude no class or area Lorn consideration 
for recruitment 

The Cential Assembly rejected the Moslem League Party’s cub 
motion for reforms in Beluchistan 

Sii Tej Bahadur Sapru, addressing the annual Convocation of 
the Calcutta University, laid stress on the synthesis of different 
cultures and entertained the hope that the Universities might he of 
great help whoie politicians failed 

The Anti-communal Conference at Lahore, presided over by Khan 
Abdul Gaffai Khan, passed a resolution condemning the Paki'slan 
scheme as ‘‘highly unpatriotic, anti-national and against the best 
interests of the country ” 

Sir Claude Auchinleck, Commandei-in-Chief, paid a glowing tribute 
in tho Council of State to tho deeds of bravery of the Indian soldiers 
lighting against the Italians in Africa 

The Confeienco of Non-Party leaders for the purpose of finding 
a solution to the political deadlock m the country began m Bombay. 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, tho President, made an earnest appeal to tho 
Government of India to get together the leadeis of tho Congress and 
tho Moslem League, in an effort to resoho the deadlock 

The Fact Finding Committee appointed bv the Government of 
India circulated a set of 19 questions re . spinning and handloom 
industry in tho country 
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The Cenhal Assembly by 46 votes to 28, passed the motion 
to take the T'mance Bill into cosideiation and afterwards passed the 
Bill by 40 votes to 19 

The Eastern Group Supply Council, explained the general orga- 
nization and functions of the Council, to the representatives of the 
Press. 

In accordance with the wish of His Majesty the Ring Emperor, 
India observed the National Day of Prayer 

Pakistan Day' was observed at a number of places in India, 
under instructions horn Mr M A Jinnah, President of the Moslem 
League 

The Central Assembly by 48 votes to 17, rejected Mr H M 
Abdulla’s resolution urging recognition of Communal Unions of Goveni- 
ment employees 

In the Cential Assemblj% Mr. Govind Deshmukh moved a 
resolution expressing concern at the low price of Indian cotton and 
in the course of a debate initiated by Mr A N Chattopadhya, for 
a supplementary grant in respect of “Commercial intelligence and 
Statistics". — the Meek-Giegoiy Mission to America was strongly criticized 

let Sir Henry Craik, Governor of the Punjab, when he addiessed the Passing-out 
Parade of the thud gioup of pupil-officers to complete their course nt the Indian 
Air Force initial training school at Lahore, said “You go out from here to a 
much more arduous and severe course of service and training ” 

Ml Amntlal Ojah, Piesideiit of the Federation of Indian Chamber of 
Coraraeice, criticizing the taxation proposals of the Finance Member, Sir Henry 
Rnisraan, observed in a statement "I quite agree that the Government’s need 
for funds is lery great, but that does not neccssanly mean that these have to 
be raised only by means of taxation, particularly direct taxation 
Di Shyama Prasad Mukhei-jce, Working Piesident, All-India Hindu- 
Mahasabba, presiding ovei the Punjab, fcind and the North-West Frontier 
Province Hindu Conference at Lahore, said "Mr Jiniiah’s Pakistan scheme 
will remain embodied in pamphlets and reports and so long as 28 crores of 
Hindus remain alive, it will not operate in any part of Hiiidusthan ’’ 

Referring to the political situation the speaker obseired that a policy of 
wholesale non-cooperation had landed them in disaster and said that political 
power was of vital importance to the people 
Sir Sibander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, addressing the annual 
general meeting of the Northern India Chnmbei of Commerce, at Lahore, 
declared “Every Indian, whatever his political views whether a Congressman 
or a Unionist feels that in this war India will have to make a supreme effort to 
ciush Nazism and Fascism 

Sir Guiunath Bewoor, Chairman, Boaid of Directors of the Government 
Telephone Boaid Ltd made a formal offer to piiichase at a cost of Rs dTff 
lakhs, the Bengal, Bombay and Madras Telephone Companies 

2nd The All-India Manufacturers’ Conference passed a resolution in Bombay 
urging the Government of India to provide adequate facilities for the financing 
of small and medium scale industries in the country 
Mr M A Jinnah, addressing the special Pakistan session of the Punjab 
Moslem Students’ Federation at Lahore, made au assertion that the Pakistan 
scheme was the best and the only solution for India’s most complex pioblem, 
for which there was no parallel in the world 
Mr M A Jinnah said that it would be in the interest of the three vital 
elements m India, namely, the British Government, the Princes and the Hindus, 
to accept this solution Eefeiring to the attitude of the Moslem League towaids 
the war, Mr Jinnah said that the League realized that whatevei their complaints 
and grievances against the British Government it was in their interest not to 
place any difficulties in the way of the war efforts which were made to 
strengthen the defence of India LiLewise they did not ^ish to embarrass the 
British Government and were willing 'even to support and wholeheartedly 
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CO operate with tbem provided it was agreed that the League representatives had 
real authority in the Centre and the Provinces 
llie Moslem League’s Pakistan scheme was condemned by the Punjab, Sind 
and the Frontier Provinces Hindu Conference which concluded its two day 
session at Lahore „ , , ,, , , , 

Through one of the resolutions which was moved by Eai Bahadur Mehrchand 
Khana (Frontier) the Conference felt that the Pakistan scheme was fraught with 
great danger to the peace and tranquillity of the cotinlrv and held that the 
scheme constituted a great blow to the political and national integrity of India 
The conference called upon cverj Hindu to resist it to save India from the 
proposed vivisection 

3rd In the Central Assembly, Mr, 0 K Caroc, persuaded the House to agree to 
remove the constitutional and administrative liarricrs which jdaced the Assam 
Eiflcs under control of the Provincial Government 
The Central Assembly disposed of three ofiicial Bills It agreed to two 
amendments made by the Council of State in the bill to amend the law relating 
to fraudulent marks on mcrcbandise, and parsed 5Ir 0 K Caroe’s Bill for the 
regulation of and maintenance of discipline in the Assam Eifles 
In the Punjab Assembly, Sir fcikandcr Uvat Kban, the Premier rcpljing to a 
debate on a cut motion, expressed the view that the Conferences held at Ivahoro 
during the week-end had added to the “poison and bitterness ’ which he had 
wanted to avoid 

In the Assam Legislative Asicmblv, a deficit of Es 11,83,000 in the revenue 
account was revealed in the Budget estiranlcs of the Government of Assam 
for the 5 car 1911-42 

In the Bengal Legislative Assemblv, the Finance Minister, IMr n S 
Suhravvardv, in winding up the debate, referred to the jute policj of the 
Government He claimed that the Govcinnient policy had bcnchtcd the 
agriculturists and added that those who were against the jiolicy were ‘ enemies 
of the pconle and the agricultunsts’’ 'Jlic remark of the Minister was followed 
by a walk out bj members of the Congress Partv , under the leadership 
of Sj Sarat Chandra Bose and the Kiishak Praja Party, led bv Sir. 
Shamsuddin khmed 

Mr S Srinivasa Iyengar, presiding over the ninth anniversary of the Madras 
Universitj Students’ Onion, in Jlndras, eshorted the mcrabcrB to develop a true 
feeling of patiiotism and to work hard for the elimination of coranninalism 
He also urged that an industrial bias should be given to cdncafion 

4tli In the Central Assemblj, there was a general discussion on the Budget 

In the Central Assemblj, Mr G V Deshmukh nsked Government to supply 
a statement showing the allowance and accommodation received bj Italian 
priBonera of war in India and Indian pnsonors of war taken in the Sudan and 
France Mr 0 SI G Ogilvie, Defence Secretary, said “The treatment of 
both Italian and Indian pnsoneis of war is governed by the international con- 
vention relating to the treatment of prisoners of war signed in Geneva in 1929, 
which has been ratified by India, Germany and Italy " 

The Punjab Government prepared a scheme for the promotion of communal 
harmony in the province— The scheme envisaged the collettion of authentic 
historical incidents indicating tolerance and respect for the suFccptibihlics 
of the followers of other religions on the part of Hindu, Moslem and Sikh 
rulers, both past and present , organization of lecturers by eminent leaders on 
communal harmony and encouragement of papers an^ magazines of good 
standing which studiou'lv refrained from indulging in communal politics and 
consistentlj advocated communal harmony 
In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, when consideration of the Sales Tax Bill 
was resumed, considerable opposition was offered to clause 5 of the Bill which 
dealt with the rate of tax In the Bill this was put down at one quarter of an 
anna in the rupee on a dealer’s taxable turnover 
In the Bengal Legislative Council the Congress Pnrlv withdrew from the 
House, following a statement by Mr Kamini Kumar 'DuPa, Leader of the 
Pnrfj, with the remarks “Whenever the present Government brings forward 
measures to trample the fundamental interests of the province, those of us who 
will remain outside the prison, will come here to rccorti our opjxisition ” 

The Punjab Assembly passed the City of Lahore Corporation Bill by 49 to 
15 votes. 
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In the Sind Assembly, Khan Bahadur Allah Biiksh, Einance Minister, reply- 
ing to the general debate on the Budget, observed “"Sind has stood the test of 
making the Barrage Debt remuneratne and the Government of India should in 
honour adjust the Barrage Debt if they find that the estimates do not come up 
to expectations ” 

5th In the Central Assembly, when the debate on the Ticketless Travellers Bill 
was resumed, the Congress Nationalist Party and Moslem League Party concen- 
trated their attack on the provision in tlie Bill seeking to give power to the 
railway stafi" to reject a passenger found travelling in a class higher than that 
for which he held a ticket 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, considerable progress was made with the 
Sales Tax Bill when as many as 15 clauses, relating to assessment of tax, power 
of the Commissioner of Commercial taxes, offences and penalties under the 
measure and various other matters were passed 

The Council of State held a general discussion on the Budget — 3Ir 
Shantidas Askuran, said that the Commander-in-Chief should appoint a special 
committee of the Central Legislature to scrutinize all defence expenditure 
He also urged that the Army Indianization Committee should resume its work 
Thirdly, he wanted the creation of a War Advisory Council representing both 
British India and the Indian States 

6th Sir Claude Auchinleck, Commander-in-Chief, moved a resolution in the 
Council of State, as a substitute for the one proposed by Pandit Kunzru 
regarding recruitment to the Army ‘'This Council while recognizing that to 
begin with, the Army could be most speedily expanded only on the existing 
basis of recruitment, recommends to the Governor-General in Council that the 
Army authorities should now review sources of manpower throughout the 
country and should exclude no class or area from consideration for recruitment 
in the formation of new units ” — the resolution was passed unanimously 

In the Central Assembly, Sir M. Zafrulla Khan, in reply to a debate initiated 
by Sir Zia-ud-din Ahmed on a cut motion, explained the Working of the Supply 
D'epartment and the relations between the Eastern Group Supply Council and 
the Provision Offices 

In the Sind Assembly, three Sind Ministers— Khan Bahadur Allah Buksh 
(Finance), Mr Nichaldas Vazirani (Revenue) and Eai Sahib Gokuldas (Local 
Self-Government) announced their resignation from the Cabinet 

The Bengal L^slative Assembly passed the third reading of the Sales Tax 
Bill by 71 votes to 33 

His Excellency Sir Henry Craik, Governor of the Punjab, presiding at the 
annual prize distnbution at the Khalsa College, Amritsar, advised the bikhs to 
join the army in large numbers 

7th In the Central Assembly, the European Group decided to subordinate sectional 
interests to the pressing necessity for debating issues connected with war finance 
and war propaganda 

The Assembly rejected by 40 votes to IS the Moslem League party’s cut 
motion demanding reforms for Baluchistan 

The Marwari Association, Calcutta, discussed the various proposals for safe- 
guarding the handloom industry in India and measures for reconciling the 
claims of the handloom and mill industries were discussed in a communication 
to the Secretary of the Fact Finding Committee (Handloom and Mills), 
Government of India 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly rejected a resolution moved on behalf of the 
Opposition that all political prisoners should be placed in Division 1 

It was officially announced that Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh was sworn in as 
Premier at Karachi Government House, and was asked to form a new Cabinet 
in Sind 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapm, who was invited to Calcutta, to deliver the Convocation 
Address of the Calcutta University at a tea party given in his honour by the 
Indian Association, observed among other things “The time has come when 
each one of us should ask ‘what is going ^o happen to this country’ and ‘not 
what is going to happen to me, to this community or that community’ I 
want you to approach the question from that point of view ” 

8tb In the Central Assembly, the grant of allowances to compensate Government 
servants on low rates of pay in the event of a substantisJ rise m the cost of 
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living, fl proposal to appoint Indian Trade Coranii««ioncrs in Canada and Sonth 
America, and tbe inafallntion of two telephone circuits were among the demands 
discussed by the Standing Finance Committee Sir Jeremj Raisman, Finance 
Member, presided 

Sir Tc] Bahadur Sapru, addressing the annual Convocation of the Calcutta 
University, emphasized the part that Indian Universities could pln\ in bringing 
about a synthesis of different cultures and evoliing ‘‘that common culture winch 
ehoiild be the Inghest mm of Indian nationalism to achiei c ’’—‘'Is it altoge'her 
a vain hope”, he ashed, “that our Universities mav tome to our icscuc when 
our politicians have failed us and that out of the chaos of ideas and aspirations 
It may be given to the Universities to evolve a cosmos of clear thinking and 
generous feeling ?” 

It was offiomlly announced that Khan Bahadur Alla Baksh, the Sind Premier, 
presented to JJis Esccllcncy the Governor his colleagues in the new Cvbinct 
Bir Ghiilam Hussain Hidajatullnh Pir Elahi Buv, Mr Nicbaldas Vizirani and 
Rao Salieb Gokiildns, the New Ministers of the Bind Cabinet, were sworn in 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi, ml A, Vice Picsidcnt, Civil Kecniitmcnt 
Committee, Cilciitta, presiding over a meeting in New Delhi said “Bengal 
contributed over 7000 recruits as no more was wanted m 1910*18 Ibis time 
she 18 eager to contribute manj times the 7000 if Government will oiilj have 
them I appeal to mj Bengali brethren in tbe proviiif'c of Delhi to do their 
part and I am sure they will do so in an organized vva> ” 

9th The Anti communal Conference which began at Lahore passed a rcsoliilion 
condemning the Pakistan scheme, which in its view was ‘‘highh unpatriotic, 
anti-national, and against the best interests of the country” — Ihc view that tlicre 
never could be real Hindu-Moslem unity unless thej tried to understand caih 
other’s religion and culture was expressed by Khan Abdul G iffir Khan, 
presiding at the Conference 

His iLvcellcncj the Governor of Madras, nddrc'sing a public meeting at 
Chctinad, said, “wo do not know whether the war v.il! end in a week or a 
month or ten jears but there is onlj one possible ending to this war and that is 
complete victorj for Great Britain ” 

Resolutions condemning the nnti-war activities of the Congress characterizing 
the Congress leadership ns rcactionarj and holding the partj dirccllv responsible 
for the political deadlock in the country were parsed at the first provincml 
conference of the U P Radical Democratic People’s Partj held at Cawnporc 
under the presidency of Mr Birajuddiii Piracha 

fcir Mnnmatha Nath Mukherjee, President Bengal Bansbrit Association, at 
the annual convocation of the Assocmtion, held in Calcutta, said “Ihc Bengal 
Sanskiit Association has been bearing the burden of developing and encouraging 
the spread of Sanskrit education not only in Bengal but also in other paiib 
of the country ns well ” 

Iho Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Jlahasabba was in session 
in Bombay, when apart from administrative matters relating to the organization, 
there was a general discussion ou the political situation 

lOUi In the Central Assemblv, Sardnr Sant Bingh pleaded on behalf of the 
Congress Nationalist Party for the appointment of a Defence Advisory 
Committee 

In the Council of State, in a written reply to a question by Raja Ynvarn] 
Dutta Singh in regard to the prominent part played fay Indian troops m Africa, 
Hia Etceliency the Coramnnder-iu-Chief, Sir Claude Auclmileek. stated “I 
welcome the opportunity nflorded me by tbe honourable member to pav a 
personal tribute on tbe floor of this House to the magnificent part troops from 
India bare played in destroying tbe threat of Italian aggression in and from 
North Africa” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a discussion on the demand for Budget 
grants for General Admini'vtration began with a number of cut motions moved 
by A’e opposition parties with a view to enticre the actions and policies of 
tli'T orernment 

y'His Excellency the Governor of Bengal presided at an informal conference 
/in Calcutta of representatives of the parlies in the Legislature A general 
discussion took place with particular reference to the deterioration in communal 
relations 

In the Assam Assembly, non official bnEiness was taken up Mr, Badniddm 
7 
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Alimed’s Shop Assistants’ Belief Bill, Mr. Amzad All’s Goalpara Tenancy 
Amendment Bill, and Mr Abdul Aziz’s Sylhet Non-Agncultural Tenancv Bill, 
were introduced and circulated for eliciting opinion ' ’ 

In the Council of State, a resolution asking Government to withdraw their 
orders (1) ‘•restricting the number of candidates appearing for the ICS 
Examination in India and (2) fixing the provincial quote” was moved by Mr 
Y V Kalikkar 

11th The Central Assembly began the general debate on the Finance Bill 
Sir Yamin Khan, opening the debate, considered that there was no proper 
control over expenditure and that the country’s trade was in general contracting 
and wealth decreasing 

The Council of State adopted four official Bills which had been passed by the 
Legislatne Assembly Three of the Bills, namely, the Bill amending the 
Petroleum Act, the Bill extending certain Acts to Berar, and the Bill providing 
for the regulation and the maintenance of discipline in the Assam Eifles, were 
passed without any opposition Several piovisions for checking ticketless 

Travelling, were criticized by uon-officinl speakeis during the consideration stage 
Ihe thiee-day session of the Working Committee of the All-India_Hindu 
Mahasabha concluded in Bombay with the following statement ” ‘ Ihe 
Working Committee of the All-lndia Hindu Mahasabha went through all 
the correspondence which passed between the Hindu Mahasabha and the Viceroy 
and discussed at length the present political situation in India It was 
decided to say the last word in connexion with the negotiation after March 31, 
in accordance with the resolution passed at Madura ” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the discussion on the demands for grants 
for General Administration was concluded All the cut motions were lost and 
the entire demand for Es 1,27, 00, (XX) was carried 

12lh Five thousand villagers of Ballia District (UP) gave three Indian soldiers 
who took part in the capture of Tobruk an enthusiastic welcome at a reception 
ill the collectorate compound and heard an aecoiint of their experience Mr J 
Nigam I 0 S , the District Collector, congratulated them on the glorj and 
honour they had brought to the district 
On the petition of the police for an Older of attachment on the property of 
S] Subhas Chandra Bose, against whom a proclamation had already been issued, 
the additional Chief Presidency Magistrate, Cilcutfa, passed orders attaching the 
immovable properties of Sj Subhas Chandra Bose ns detailed in the petition 
Surpluses of Es 9 lakhs in 1940-41 and of Ks 5 lakhs in 1941-42 were esti- 
mated m the financial statement of the U P Government 
In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Finance (Sales Tax) Bill was taken up 
for consideration 

The death occurred of Sir Shah Muhammad Sulaiman, Judge of the Federal 
Court of India 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal opened the Coronation Bridge over the 
Teesta, at Sevoke 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Government’s determination to enforce 
their ]ute regulation policy was stressed by Mr Tamizuddin Khan, Slinister for 
the Department of Agriculture when the demand for a grant for the Department 
of Agiiculture came up for consideration The Minister said that unless next 
year’s crop was regulated according to the Governments scheme, the situation 
would be unmanageable 

Mr M A Jinnah, at a meeting held at Aligarh under the auspices of the 
University Union, declared ‘‘Pakistan has been there for centuries It is there 
to day and it will remain till the end of the world ” 

13th The Conference of non-party leaders for the purpose of finding a solution 
to the political deadlock in the country began in Bombay Sir lej Bahadur 
presided over the meeting Nearly 40 leaders from various parts of the country 
attended in the camera sitting of the Conference which adjourned after adopting 
the draft resolutions 

Dr P V Naidu, General Secretary of All-India Hindu Mahasabha, who re- 
turned to hladras after attending the meeting of the Working Committee of the 
Mahasabha in Bombay, expressed the hope that if Lord Linlithgow and Mahatma 
Gandhi made one more efibrt towards settling the deadlock in India, they would 
succeed in doing so and thus would lay themselves under a deep debt of grati- 
tude of the future generations of Indians, 
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urging “Bome pooling of cherished Bovereignty" and describing the need for such 
Bacnfices as “a stark lealitj” 

The Council of State rejected a resolution by the Hon Mi Hossain Imam 
recommending the formation of a committee of members of the Indian Legis- 
lature to scrutinize and suggest the apportionment of defence expenses between 
the Government of India and His Majesty’s Government and to submit a report 
on the transactions since the war began 
His Excellency Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, presided over the 
annual meeting of the Bengal Tuberculosis Association in Calcutta, and an- 
nounced that the Government of Bengal proposed to establish a permanent 
tuberculosis sanatorium at Peshok, in the Darjeeling District 
In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, when the Premier, Mr A B" Fazlul Huq 
moved that Es 1,68,74,000 be granted for expenditure under the Head 
“Education”, Eai H N Chowdhury raised, by means of a cut motion, a dis- 
cussion on Government’s policy m regard to primary education. 

18th In the Central Assembly, the general debate on the Finance Bill was 
continued, 

In the Bengal Legislate e Assembly, two Budget grants for education and 
jails and convict settlements were discussed Ihe entire demands, under both 
heads, were voted. 

Three persons were killed and many injured as a result of communal clashes 
and stray assaults at Dacca^ 

The A I C C office (Nagpui) published an article entitled “The Parting of 
the Ways” (between Britain and India) by Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, which, it 
was stated, was written on the 10th August 19J0 
The Sind Assembly passed into law the Debt Conciliation Bill 

19tb The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Babhn at a meeting 
in Calcutta, under the presidentship of Dr Syama Prasad Mookherjee expressed 
its deep sympathy with the suflerers and mcmbeis of the families of persons 
who had lost their lives and property in the riots at Dacca and Khulna 
14 people weie killed and 91 injured ns a result of communal noting in Dacca 
The Government of India in a Gazette Extraordinary, published a resolution 
announcing “Deaincss” allowances, ranging from Es 2 to Es 3 for emjiloyees 
of State-owned railways getting Es 60 and below per month 

His Excellency the Goiernor of Assam, addiessing an open air gathering at 
Shillong, obseiwed “The obvious points of attack m this proiince are the oil 
fields of Digboi, the oil installations of Tinsukia together with the surrounding 
neighbourhood, and thirdly the capital of the province ” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr A K Fazlul Huq, the Premier, 
observed during the consideration of the Police Budget, “One of tlie fundamen- 
tal requisites of our advance depends on the maintenance of law and order and 
the existence of peace and tranquillity in the couutiy ” 

A Press Note stated that the Conference of Leaders of various parties continu- 
ed its session at Government House, Calcutta Among the subjects discussed 
were the communal riots at Khulna and Dacca 

20lh The Central Assembly by 46 votes to 28 passed the motion to take the 
Finance Bill into consideiation The Moslem League and the Congress Nation- 
alists voted against the motion 

Sii Jeremy Eaisman, Finance Member, replying to the criticism of the Budget 
on the ground that there was no attempt at letienchment coupled with economy, 
emphasized that there was an important distinction between the two ideas of 
economy and retrenchment 

Blaulana Zafar Ah attempted to secure admission for an adjournment motion 
in the Central Assembly, to discuss “the unwarranted interferencf” of the local 
police with the lawful activities of the Khaksais near the Jumma Musjid (Delhi) 

2lBt In the Cential Assembly, increased space for each pilgrim on any ship en- 
gaged in carrying Haj pilgrims was to be provided and marked off under the 
provisions of Shaikh Tazlihaq Piracha’s Bill which was passed 
Mr J B Eoss, Chairman of the Indian Mining Association in his presi- 
dential address at the annual general meeting of the Association in Calcutta, 
dealt with some of the more difficult problems with which the coal trade was 
faced 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, an account of the activities of the Co- 
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and posts reserved for the I C S , by Jlr Hossain Imam, was withdrawn after the 
Government s point of view was explained by Mr Conran Smith, Home Secretary 

2oth pe Central Assembly by 48 votes to 17 rejected, Mr H H Abdullah’s 
Msolution urging recognition of communal unions of Government emplovees 
The resolution which was moved by Mr Abdullah on behalf of the Moslem 
League Party, recommended “that the present discriminatory policy of Govern- 
ment as regards recognition of so-called common unions of Government employees 
should be abandoned forthwith and unions of employees belonging to anv one 
particular section or community should be officially recognized 

In the Central Assembly, Mr Govind Deshmukh moved his resolution expres- 
sing concern at the low puces of Indian cotton, especially short staple, and 
their result on the general economic condition on the cotton growers m India 
and urging that the recommendation made bv the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee in January in Bombay should be given effect to help the cotton- 
growers in their present condition 

Sir Eamaswami Sludaliar, Commerce Member, pointed out that price control 
was instituted at the request of the Provincial Governments and did not 
apply to commodities like cotton, but only to foodstuffs 


26th Mr A T Luker, Chairman of the Madras Trades Association, addressing 
the annual meeting of the Association in Madras, stressed the need to start 
thinking out post war problems from now on in order to draw and form some 
workable plan 

Mr C P Bramble, President of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, at 
the annual general meeting of the Chamber, in Bombay, examined the situation 
in India, both political and commercial 

H E Sir Roger Lumley, Governor of Bombay, addressing the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce, declared ‘‘We meet this year, with a full knowledge 
of what we are up against and with the expectation that the sternest tests 
lie ahead of us ” 


27th The Central Assembly agreed to circulation of the Bill to limit to a maximum 
of Es 50 per annum, (he amount payable in respect of any person by way 
of tax on profession, trades callings and employment 
The Council of State considered the Finance Bill 

Mr 0 E Jones, Finance Secretary moved that the Finance Bill be taken into 
consideration He said that by their Bill it was intended to give legislative 
sanction to all the Buduet proposals, except the one imposing a 10 p c duty 
on pneumatic tyres and tubes, which being a new duty and in absence of a 
general excise duty required separate enactment 
The Assam Legislative Assembly by 67 votes to S, passed the Assam Bill (1941) 
A small surplus of Es 32, COO was anticipated in the Budget Estimates of the 
Horth-West Frontier Province for 1941-42 The total revenue for the year 1941- 
42 was expected to yield Es 1 91,25,000 against which the Expenditure was 
estimated to amount to Es 1,90,93,000 

Onssa s Budget Estimates for 1941-42 showed a surplus of Es 2JL5,000 The 
total revenue was estimated at Es 1,92,74,000 aud expenditure charged to 
revenue at Es 1 90,59,000 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the President (Hon Mr S C Mitra) 
admitted an adjournment motion relating to the ban on publication by news- 
papers of any matter regardmg any communal disturbance in the province. 


28th The Central Assembly discussed supplementary grants 

The Council of State passed the final reading of the Finance Bill without 

division - , . -L r V 

In the Bengal Legislative Assemblv, dissatisfaction with the working of the 
Medical and Public Health - Departments were expressed by several opposition 
members, when Mr Tamijuddin ^^an. Minister of Agriculture and Industries 
asked for grants of Es 51,13,000 and Es 50.52,000 respectively, for expenditure 

for the departments , i o 

Sir S Eadha Krishnan, George V Professor of Mental and Moral Science. 
Calcutta University, resigned in order to take up the nevrly created bir^ayaji 
Sao Professorship of Indian Culture and. Civilization, at the Benares Hindu 


The Assam Assembly passed the Assam Forest Amendment Bill (1940) which 
repealed Sec, 63 of the Assam Forest Eegulation of 1891 
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Ml L S Ameiy’s speech m the House of Commons regarding 
the political situation in India, and the session of the Moslem League 
in Madias weie the stiiking features of the month 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly and the Council rejoice at the 
success of the Indian tioops in capturing Keren and Harar The 
Bhopal Legislative Council also paid glowing tributes to the "magni- 
ficent” woik of the British and Indian tioops in the capture of the 
above places 

Mr Amery, the Secretary of State for India, in answer to a 
question in the House of Commons le Co-operation in a National 
Government”, said, "His Majesty’s Government are keeping open the 
far reaching and constructive proposals”, "and they and the Viceroy 
will continue to examine si mpathetically any suggestion -which may 
help to suimount the difficulties ” 

Mr T Chapman Moitimei, at a meeting of the Western Bengal 
branch of the European Association, dwelt with the political situation 
in India and criticized the Congress attitude towards the British 
Government 

Mr H Siddaiya, President, Mysore State Congress, advised bis 
hearers to refrain from thinking of office acceptance so long as there 
was no sign of the change of heart on the part of the Government 

Mr A K Eazlul Huq, in a statement on the floor of the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly assured the House that all possible steps bad 
been taken at Dacca to bring the not situation under control 

Mr Mohiuddin, presiding over the second Bihar Momin Confer- 
lence at Bettiah, complained that the Muslim League was an orga- 
nization of upper class Muslims who had thriven at the cost of the Momins 
The session of the AU-India Moslem League began in Madras 
Mr Jinnah, the President, in his address surveyed the activities of 
the League and expressed his determination to support the estabhsh- 
ment of "Independent’’ States in certain areas in India 

Dr Eajendra Prasad, in a Press statement from Patna on Mr 
Jinnah’s speech in Madias, asked "in what respect will Pakistan 
differ from existing independent Moslem States” and "how it will be 
able to give protection to the Moslem minorities ” 

Mahatma Gandhi refused to withdraw the Civil Disobedience 
movement and declared that his "unquenchable faith in the power 
of non-violence” was unshaken. 

Mr Eajendra Prasad expressed that no Congressman should seek 
re-election to a local body, even in his individual capacity, once the 
Congress as a Party had -withdrawn from it 

Ml L S Amery, Secretary of State for India, moved a reso- 
lution in the House of Commons, to extend for another year the pro- 
clamations under which the Governors of the Indian Provinces would 
assume the powers of Provincial Legislatures — Eefeiiing to Mr Amery’s 
speech, Mahatma Gandhi remarked * "The callousness makes me more 
than ever confirmed in my opinion that the Congress must abide by 
its policy of non-violence inspite of the heavy odds facing it ” 
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The Standing Committee of the Bombay Non Party Leaders’ 
Conference m a statement on Mr Amcrj's speech, regretted that it 
“displayed such an unsympathetic and unbending attitude towards the 
aspirations of India " ,, 

The Conference of Party loaders in the Bengal Legislature, urged 
upon all communities the desirability of putting aside all communal 
or sectarian prejudices which might be the cause of discord " 

Isl The Central Legislate e Assembly adjourned ainc dtc after passing the Delhi 
Eestnction of uses of Land Bill 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly had a brief session , the discussion on the 
Land RoTcniie (Floiid) Commission Report, vriiichhad been fixed for the cicning, 
having been po&tposed ns all the materials connected with the subject Ind not 
been recened by members 

The Bengal Legislative Council adopted a epccnl motion rejoicing at the 
capture of Keren and JJarar and congratulating the Indian troojis on the gallant 
part played by them in bringing about those successes 
In the Bhopal Legislatuc Couacil, gloning tributes Ibc "magnificent” work 
of the British and Indian troops in the capture of Keren were paid by all sec- 
tions, when the House nnaniraously passed a resolution congiatulating IIis 
Highness the Naivab of Bbopal on his return after his successful tour of the 
Middle East 

Sir William Hawthorne Lewis was sworn in ns Governor of OriB=a in the 
Raienshnw College Hall, in the presence of the leading noble men, oflitinls and 
and non-ollicinls of the proiincc 'Ihc oaths were administered by Sir Arthur 
Harries, Chief Justice, Patna High Court 
Mr M A Jinnnh, President of the All-India Muslim League, before Icaxing for 
Delhi, foraarded to IIis Excellency the Viceroy a copy of the resolutions passed 
by the Council and the Woiking Ooniraittco of the League 
bir Hugh Dow was sworn in as Governor of Sind Sir Godfrey Davis, the 
Chief Judge of the Chief Court, admimstcred the oath of allegiance 
'Ihc Bengal Shops and Establisbraents Act came into force in Ciloutta and 
Howrah 

2nd The death occurred of Sir Sunder Singh Majithin, Roicnuc Minister, Punjab nt 
the age of 09 He was leader of the Khalsa National Party in the Punjab Asscmbla 
The Council of State, without a division, adopted nn oflicinl amendment to the 
Hon Hridnynath Kunzru’s resolution regarding industrialiration of the counlra 
Mr 0 A Carniichnel, the Chairman, speaking nt the nnnuni meeting of the 
Indian Paper Makers’ Association in Calcutta, referred to the effect of the war 
on India’s paper industry 

In the House of Commons, Mr Graham White asked Mr Amcry what steps 
were being taken by the Government of India to encourage and turn to the 
practical ndiantage of Britain and India the growing feeling and increasingly 
influential movement in fniour of co operation in a National Government 
Mr Amcry, in a written reph, said, 'T have already made it clear that His 
Majesty’s Government arc keeping open the far reaching and constructive pro- 
posals which they fhemsehes put forward last August and thev and the Viceroy 
will continue to examine svnipathetically any suggestion, withm the scope of 
these proposals, which mnv help to surmount the diibculties that haic stood in 
the way of political adinnce m India 

8rd The formal ceremony of the signing of the new Indo Burma trade agreement 
took place in the room of the leader of the Indian delegation, Sir Raniaswnmi 
Mudnhar, Commerce Member Only the beads of the agreement were signed ns 
the agreement in its final form was not ready 
The Bengal Legislntne Council agreed to take into consideration the Agricultural 
Debtor (Second Amendment) Bill, as passed by the Legi'^lativc Assembly 
In the Bengal I^gislatuc Assembly, the agenda consisted of 5 Government 
Bills but almost the entire time of the House was talcn up with the disciifcion 
of the Markets Ecgulaliou Bill introduced by Mr Tamuuadvn Khan, Slimster 
for AgncuUurc and Indiistnca 

A number of schemes of road development to be financed from allocations 
made to the provinces from tlie Central Road Fund were approved by the 
Standing Committee for Roads at its meetings held in New Delhi, 

8 
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4th The Government of Mndrns issued n Press communique on the condition of 
the rice market The Government warned speculators against any attempt to 
corner stocks with the idea of profiteering 

A communique stated The Governor-General in consultation with the Secretary 
of State, appointed Mr H B Hodson to be Reforms Commissioner m succession 
to Sir Hawthorn Lewis 

The Council of State adjourned stne die after passing the Delhi Ribbon 
Development Bill and the Insurance Act Amendment Bill as passed by the 
Assembly 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, non-official resolutions comprised the 
agenda There was debate over a resolution by Khan Bahadur Ataur Rahaman 
that Government contracts should be given to Bengal Moslems on their popula- 
tion basis in various districts 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier, proposing his toast at a farewell dinner at 
Lahore, given by the Premier and Ministers of the Punjab Government, paid a 
tiibute to Sir Henry Craik as an ideal constitutional head of the province whose 
mature wisdom and sympathetic advice had been a source of inspiration to the 
Ministry 

Mr T Chapman Mortimer, speaking at Asansol at a meeting of the "Western 
Bengal branch of the European Association, dwelt on the political situation in 
India and criticized the attitude adopted by the Congress towards the British 
Government’s oSer to reopen the constitutional problem after the war 

Mr V D Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, observed in Bombay, 
"The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha is the real authority 
to say the last word on this question In the meanwhile, if any views are ex- 
pressed for or against the preparations for direct action, they must be treated as 
personal or unauthorised ones ’’ 

The All-lndia Conference of Sanatanists under the auspices of the Bharat 
Dharma Blahamandal concluded its three day session at Benares The Con- 
ference was presided over by the Maharaja of Daibhanga, the Maharaja of 
Dewas and Seth Ram Krishna Dalmia on April, 1, 2 and 3, respectively 

5th His Excellency the Governor of Madras, announcing that the Madras War 
Eund, in the short space of nine months, reached the total of a crore of Rupees, 
said ‘‘We are celebrating to-day an achievement of which our presidency may 
be truly proud ” 

His Excellency Sir Maurice Hallett, the Governor of U P , replying to an 
address of welcome at Bulandshahr said ‘‘The future constitution of India is a 
matter of future discussion , rather though it may be discussed now, it cannot 
be settled until the present threat to freedom is removed, until we are free from 
the threat of Nazi domination ” 

6th An ofiBcial communique re the not situation in Dacca villages stated, “The 
situation in Narsindi, Raipura, and Sibpur thanas of the Dacca district is 
causing considerable anxiety Detailed information is still lacking, as the local 
officers were busily engaged in the afiected area The Inspector General of Police 
observed that two large villages have been burnt out as well as several 
smaller localities ’’ - 

Nawabzada Liaquat All Khan, Secretary of the All-India Moslem League, 
in his presidential speech at the Bombay Provincial League Conference declared 
that it would be unfair to brush aside the Pakistan scheme on the ground that 
it was a communal demand 

Mr Mahadev Desai, addressing open the Khadi Village Industries and 
Swadeshi Exhibition oiganised by the State Congress at Vinobanagar, observed 
^“What IS urgently required throughout India at present is a network of 
industries to provide employment for villagers Your State can help you 
considerably in this respect But you need not depend too much on such a help 
and so feel depressed when such help is denied by the State I am sure that 
the millions that are supporting you have greater power than the State ” 

7th Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru met His Excellency the Viceroy in New Delhi. 

Mr H Siddaiya, President, addressing the Fourth Session of the Mysore 
Congress, observed "So long as the reforms continue to be what they are, so 
long as the attitude of the Government remains one of hostility and opposition 
to the Congress and so long as there is no desire or earnestness on thei part of 
the Government to understand and befriend us, the question of office acceptnnce 
by the Congress is of no moment and need not he considered at all.” 
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In the Bengnl Legislative Assembly, the Premier, Mr A K Pazlul Huq, made 
a Btateraent on the riot situation in the Dacca district — 'Ihe Premier assured 
the House that all possible steps had been taken to cope ivith the situation, 
Tihich he said, was under control 

Mr Fazlul Huq, Bengal Premier, in a statement on the situation created bv 
communal riots in Dacca and seicral other places appealed to Hindus and 
Moslems to co operate among therasehes and with the Government in restoring 
harmony 

Mr Mahadev Dcsai, addressing a ladies’ meeting at Ahmcdabad, declared 
“Mahatma Gandhi wants women to toko up the difTicult work of moving btony 
heart” Ho exhorted the women of Gujrat to take to spinning and other 
activities which Mahatma Gandhi had advised. 

'ihe Bombay Provincial Moslem League adopted a rc'olulion, supporting the 
“Pakistan” resolution adopted at Lahore and expressed the oi'inion that 
Pakistan was the only natural, peaceful and permanent solution of the 
constitutional problem of India ” Nawabzadn Linquat Ah Khan presided 

IJ Ba Ihan, Commerce Minister, Burma in a statement to the House of 
Eepresontatives on the Indo-Burmn Iradc Acrcemcnt, observed ‘‘Ihe 
arrangements are likely to secure for Burmese goods in India more or less their 
present position while we hope that the low tariff that will be imposed upon 
Indian goods in Burma is low enough to maintain the present predominant 
position which Indian goods bold in the Burma market Finally, the new 
arrangements will enable Burma to have the much needed revenue of over a 
croro from the customs duty ” 

8th Sir le) Bahadur Saprii called a meeting of the Standing Committee of the 
Bombay Conference at Allahabad on April 20 to inform his colleagues of what 
transpired between the Viceroy and him 

In the Bengal Legislative Council a Congress motion for ndjoiirnmont to 
criticize the Government in connexion with the communal disturbance in the 
Dacca district was talked out 

The Government of India decided to make a grant of Rs 2i,C<X) to Yisva- 
Bhnrati in 1941 42 in recognition of the contribution it was making to Indian 
culture Ihc Bengnl Government released the* grant of a similar sum to the 
institution 

Mr L S Amery, Secretary of State for India m a speech in London, 
said Indian troops wore side bj side with British and Australian in delivering 
at Sidi Barrnni "the first of General Wav ell s hammer blows which smishcd 
like an eggshell all Grnziam’s elaborate preparations for the invasion of Egvpt” 

0th The Bengal Legislative Assembly by 107 votes to 67 rejected the adjournment 
motion moved by Rai H N Chowohury in connexion with the not silunlion 
in the Dacca district 

Iho report of the Select Committee on the Secondary Education Bill was pre- 
sented to the Bengal Legislative Assembly 

Mr L S Amery, Secretary of State for India tabled resolutions in llio 
Commons to extend the validity of the Proclamations under Sec 91 of the 
Government of India Act for another year in the seven former Congress 
Provinces 

Sir Jlaunco Hallett, Governor of the TJ P speaking at a meeting of the 
Meerut War Committee at Lucknow, cnticized the Congress failure ta recognize 
the icalities of the war Bitiintion 

The TJ P Government decided to ban both Bhin and Sunni processions on 
Bnrn-Wafnt day which thej had intended to allow earlier and proclaimed curfew 
for April 10, between the hours of 7 A M and 7 P vt 

lOlli At the third All India Obstetric and Gynecologienl Congress which commenced 
m Calcutta, under the presidency of Dr N N Purnndarc of Bomhav, various 
problems relating to mateinitv and child welfare were discnsscd Sir P C Rov 
in hiB inaugural address regretted that in India provisions for mntcrnitv services 
were inadequate 

llth The Executive Council of the TJ P Hindu League at Lucknow, packed n 
resolution urging upon all persons and bodies to observe the ‘'Anti-Pali'^tan 
Daj” on April 17, 1941, bj holding public meetings and other suitable methods 
in their respective district headquarters 

By other resolution the Committee expressed full agreement with the spirit 
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underlying the demand of the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference and welcomed the 
discussions held between H E the Viceroy and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru on the 
subject 

Mr Mohiuddin, presiding over the 2nd Bihar Momin Conference at Bettiah, 
observed that the Muslim League was an organization of upper class Muslims 
who had thriven at the cost of the Momin Community He also contested the 
claim of the Muslim League as the sole representative of the Muslim Community 
in India 

12th The twenty-eighth session of the All-Indm Muslim League Conference opened 
in Madias Mr M A Jinnah, the President, could not deliver his address owing 
to indisposition Mr Hamid Khan, referring to the Moslem League’s demands, 
said “ihe demand for Pakistan which implies the establishment of independent 
and separate Moslem States on the basis of a confederation does not run 
counter to the idea of India’s political unity, nor does it mean the vivisection 
of India, since the basis of Pakistan has existed at all time in this country " 

The Civil disobedience started by Sunnis against the decision of the authorities 
at Lucknow, banning their piocessiop on Bara-'Wafat day was suspended 
pending the result of negotiations with the Government 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, leader of the Progressive Party m the 
Council of State, presiding over the 22nd session of the All-India Khatnya 
Conference in Calcutta, expressed the opinion that India’s best interests lay in the 
victory of Britain in the War 

At the Bengal Provincial Medical Conference at Dum Dum, a plea for a 
uniform standard of medicak education was put forward 

Dr D R Bhandarkar, presiding over the fifth session of the All-India Cul- 
tural Conference at Bolangir, expressed the view that Indian culture was a 
synthesis of practically all the cultures that had come to the country in the 
wake of foreign invasions 

His Highness Sir Sri Rama Varma, Maharaja of Cochin, died at Chowera 

Giani 'iirath Singh, chairman of the Reception Committee, addressing the 
Sind Akali Conference at Karachi, said “Nationalism is the political cult of 
modern India, and while this cult is in the course of development, we find a 
separatist trend being introduced by Mr Jinnah in his Pakistan scheme " 

13th The main points of the Trade Agreements signed by the Governments of 
India and Burma were published in New Delhi 

The subjects committee of the All-India Moslem League discussed amendments 
to the League’s constitution in Madras* In the absence of Mr Jinnah, the 
Raja Saheb of Mahmudabad presided 

'Ihe question of launching "direct action” as contemplated in the Madura reso- 
lution of the All-lndia Hindu Mahasabha was to be decided by the All-India 
Committee of the Mahasabha The decision was taken by the Working Commit- 
tee of the Mahasabha which met at Nagpur under the presidentship of Mr 
V D Savarkar 

Mr M Yunus, ex-Premier of Bihar, presiding over the second annual session 
of the Bihar hlel-BIilap (Bihar Provincial Unity Conference) at Hazanbagh, 
observed "The perpetual source of discord and disunity will remain so long 
as the so-called male nations of the world do not abandon the insensate game 
of maintaining harems of weaker nations Qo pppeal to those who have lust of 
domination is to appeal to Philip drunk The real question is how to make 
Philip sober” 

Mahant Digvijayanath of the Gorakh Temple, Gorakhpur, presiding over the 
Hindu Conference at Allahabad, urged that the Hindus should join the Army 
and Police forces and prepare for the defence of the country 
14th The second sitting of the open session of the All-India Moslem League began 
in Madias, when Mr M A Jinnah delivered his presidential address — 
hlr Jinnah in his address, surveyed the activities of the Moslem League and 
referred to the determination of the organization to establish Independent States 
in certain areas in India 'Ihe Moslem League, he said, would not under any 
circumstances agree to any constitution of an All-India character with one 
Government at the centre 

The Subjects Committee of the All-India Moslem League adopted a number 
of resolutions in Madras relating to Mahatma Gandhi’s civil disobedience 
movement and the change of the creed of the League, 
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Moslems and accepted the Pakistan scheme, the communal problem would be 
solved and Moslems would fight shoulder to shoulder with the Hindus for 
India’s freedom 

His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad issued a firman, m which 
he stated inter aha “It can never be expedient during war time for thoughtless 
people to publish mischievous articles in local newspapers or for irresponsible 
organizations to hold meetings for making speeches and passing resolutions, 
nor IB it proper for one community to make unnecessary remarks a<fainst 
another or throw ridicule over it ’’ 

Sardar Santokh Singh, leader of the Opposition in the Punjab Assembly 
welcoming the delegates to the Punjab Traders Conference at Amritsar, made 
a detailed criticism of the legislation aflecting trade and industry particularly 
"the general Sales Tax Act, enacted by the Punjab Government 

Sardar Amar Singh, Piesident of the All-India Sikh League, at a function 
arranged in his honour at Karachi, declared We will rather be annihilated 
than submit to a communal raj and we would never leave our motherland, 
religion and community and will not permit the establishment of a 
communal raj ” 

20th There was a further deterioration in the not situation at Ahmedabad when 
trouble spread to the outljing areas of the city The total number of 
casualties were over 55 killed and about 390 injured The Governor, Sir Roger 
Lumley toured the riot afiected areas, then proceeded to the Civil Hospital, 
and saw the people injured m the riots 

Sir Maurice Gwyer, Vice-Chancellor of Delhi University, addressing the 
annual meeting of the Unuersity Court, declaied Though the present war, 
in which civilization itself it at stake, demands all our energies and all the 
money which wo can afford, yet there is one service which it would be falsest 
' of false economy to cut down, even at a time like the present I mean the 
service of education " 

Mr P V Naidu, General Secretary, All-India Hindu Mahasabha, presiding 
at the Tanjore District Hindu Sabha Conference at Kumbakonam, declared that 
if the British Empire collapsed it would be most disastrous to Hindus 


21st Mahatma Gandhi refused to withdrew the civil disobedience movement In 
an interview in Bombay, he said “1 adhere to all that I said at the initiation 
of the stiuggle I had no foolish illusion about a sudden miracle happening 
It was conceived to be, and it remains, a silent declaration of unquenchable faith 
in the power of non-violence eien in the midst of circumstances so terrible 
and BO baffling as iace the world today — “I believe more in the efficacy of the 
incalculable force of an inscrutable Divinity than in the efficacy of the calculated 
and calculable forces that the combined powers of destruction can bring into 
play on this little planet That incalculable force has somehow or other to 
act through human agency ” 

Mr A K Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier, in a statement to the press, made 
an appeal to his countrymen not to gne way to panic, but to do their utmost 
to prevent any breach of the peace 

In connexion with Congress Satvagraha in the Punjab, Mr Prakash Chand 
of Gojra was sentenced to niue months and to a fine of Es 25 
The Tanjore District Hindu Mahasabha Conference under the Presidentship 
of Dr P V Naidu adopted a resolution among others, recommending to the All- 
India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha that the Madura resolution on direct 
action should be reconsidered purely from the point of view of serving and 
advancing the Hmdu cause 

22nd The not situation at Ahmedabad, according to official reports, definitely 
improved, and apart from the mill area, the city returned to normal conditions 
The total number of arrests in the city of Dacca m connexion with the arrests 
-was 1,046, while that in Narainganj Subdivision was about 875 

The “Hindu” commenting on Mahatma Gandhi’s statement on civil disobedi- 
ence, said “Mr Gandhi’s reply to the suggestion that the present individual 
civil disobedience movement should be called off, is not surprising from one 
whose primary preoccupation is with those moral issues which are at the root of 
all conflict, and which merely find in the present war an extended and terrible 
illustration” , „ i. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, when the Bengal Local Self-Government 
( Amendment ) Bill, 1941, as passed by the Legislative Council came up for con- 
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me more than ever confirmed in my opinion that the CongresB must abide by its 
policy of non-violence inspite of the heavy odds facing it ” 

Seth His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, accompanied by the Commissioner 
of Police, toured the not affected areas in the city and made enquiries at 
various points about the steps taken for the strict enforcement of the curfew 
and for the prevention of breaches of the peace 
The Audit Report, 1941, on the Administration of Finances in Oiissa disclosed 
that the budget estimates for the year 1939-40 included a provision of Rs 172 82 
lakhs in the voted section, and the expenditure actually incurred amounted 
to Re 161 57 lakhs, showing a saving of Rs 11 25 lakhs 

27th Mr S Srinivasa Sastri, presiding over a public meeting at Mylapore (Madras) 
declared *'We ask the Congress people to come back, lead us and protect us in 
this time of great trouble Their place today as people who hold our confidence 
and suffrage, is beside us, and not in prison cells " 

A communique was issued regarding the deliberations at the conference of 
party leaders in the Bengal Legislature held in Calcutta under the presidentship 
of His Excellency the Governor of Bengal It stated inter aha 
“The Conference desires to emphasize strongly the paramount need for 
maintaining unity between all classes and communities, particularly in view of 
the latest developments in the Near East It urges upon all communities the 
desirability of putting aside all communal or sectarian prejudices which might 
be the cause of discord ’’ 

The members of the Standing Committee of the Bombay Leaders’ Conference 
who were present at Allahabad, namely, Kunwar Sir Jagadish Prasad Mr M S 
Aney Sardar Sant Singh and Mr B Shiva Rao, opened informal discussions 
with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, as President, at his residence 

28th The Standing Committee of the Bombay Conference after its deliberations at 
Allahabad, issued a statement observing “The Standing Committee of the 
Bombay Conference have read 5Ir Amery’s speech in the House of Commons 
with the care which they deserve The Committee very much regret that the 
speeches should have betrayed such an amazing misunderstanding of the real 
political situation in India and displayed such an unsympathetic and unbending 
attitude towards the aspirations of India 
' The Committee feel that Mr Amery has missed the ' opportunity of winning 
public confidence which was offered to the British Government with the best 
intentions by those who have a vivid appreciation of the dangers of the 
international situation ’’ 

Mr P N Biahma was unanimously elected as the Mayor of Calcutta for 
1941-42 

29tfa Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in a statement on Mr Amery’s speech in the House 
of Commons, observed “Bluntly put, Mr Amery is mortgaging our future to 
certain intractable leaders Expediencies of the hour are not always consistent 
with lasting -policies seeking to achieve permanent good of a vast country like 
India Has Mr Amery such a permanent policy 7” 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, presiding at the Bihar Provincial War Committee meeting 
at Muzaffarpur observed Knowing ns I do the pulse of my countrymen, I can 
honestly and conscientiously assert that 99 per cent of the population are not 
only against Fascism and Nazism but they feel that Hitler’s and Mussolini’s 
success would be the end of all India’s political ambitions ’’ 

The Government of Bengal decided to appoint a committee to inquire into 
the disturbances m Dacca 

30th The Dacca Chamber of Commerce at a meeting adopted a resolution 
requesting His Excellency the Governor to assume his special responsibilities 
under the Government of India Act and restore peace and order in the town 
with a view to the resumption of normal business conditions 
Srimati Vidyabathi Seth and Srimati Bhagwanti were convicted by the 
additional District Magistrate of Amritsar under the Defence of India Rules and 
sentenced to 9 months’ simple imprisonment each 
A district “Mel-Milap” Unity Association was formed Muzaffarpore with 
Mr Safi Daudi, Ex-M L A (Central) as its President 
His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, accompanied by the Commissioner and 
other local officials visited several areas xn the Dacca district 
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Mr M A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem League, 
m releasing the correspondence between him and Sir Toj Babadm 
Sapru, remarled that be was always willing to meet Mahatma Gandhi 
or any other Hindu leader to have a heart to heart conversation on 
the political deadlock m India 

Sir To] Bahadur Sapru. in releasing the correspondence which 
passed between him and Mahatma Gandhi, observed that Mr Jinnah 
wanted to see “Mahatma Gandhi or any other Hindu leader on behalf 
of the Hindu Community” But Mahatma Gandhi was not ivillmg to 
agree to the condition imposed by Mr Jinnah 

Mr Jinnah, in a statement observed that the Non-party loaders’ 
Conference in Bombay was engineered by the agents of the Congioss 
and the Hindu Mahasabha The statement occasioned vehement pro- 
tests from the Congress and the Hindu Mahasabha and Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru also emphatically contradicted the suggestion made by Mr Jinnah 
Mr S 0 Mooker]ee, President, Indian Christian Association, 
Bengal, at a general meeting of the Association m Calcutta, evhortod 
his audience to help Britain in her hour of trial as the destiny of 
India and England was indissolubly hound up 

Mahatma Gandhi, m the course of a statement on the communal 
riots in Bombaj and Bengal, regretted that the influence of the Con- 
gress was "practically unfelt dming the dark days” and remarked that 
Congress influence was to bo measured not bj the number of members 
only but by its leavening quality 

Dr Eabindianath Tagore’s 80th birthday was celebrated in 
Calcutta and m other parts of India Felicitations wore convejed to 
the poet 

H E H the Nizam's Government repudiated the theory propound- 
ed bv a Muslim organization, that the Soreroignty of the State belonged 
to the Muslims ouI\ 

The Hon’ble Nawab Bahadur of Mursbidabad, President of the 
Hindu Muslim Unity Association, in a statement issued from Calcutta 
strongly criticized the Pakistan Scheme as advocated by Mr Jinnah 
and remarked that the scheme could never be wholeheartedly accepted 
by the Indians 

His Evcellency the Governor-General gave bis assent to the Act 
for the fuithei amendment of the Madias Local Boards Act, 1920, 
which pronded that the Proiincial Goieinment might, by notification, 
supoiscde foi a specified peiiod nob exceeding throe yeais, a district 
board which was dissohed and was awaiting reconstitution 

Tlieio was a repiesentatne gathering of Hindus and Moslems at 
Patna for discovering ways and means of bringing about a peaceful 
settlement of the pioblcms of the two communities Dr Eajendra 
Prasad, Khan Bahadur S M Ismail and M Yunus addressed the 
gathering 

Sir Henij Gidney in a message to the Jubbulpore branch of the 
Anglo-Indian Association, strongly advised the members of his Commu- 
nity to render oveiy possible help to the King and Country 
0 
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The death occurred of Mr S Bnmvasa Iyengar, es-Presidenfe 
of the Indian National Congress 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a letter to the Secretary, Gu]rat Provincial 
Congress Committee, stated, “That people should flee for their hves 
for fear of the goonda should be intolerable”, and advised every one 
to resist the evil-doers either non-violently or violently as the situation 
demanded 

The Dube of Devonshire, Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State 
for India, declared “It is intended that the Government of India 
should be carried on by India, for India, in India and not from 
Whitehall ” 

Sir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, observed at Bangalore that 
the bonds -which united the Hindus and the Mushms -were far stronger 
than all the diffeiences which were stressed by interested parties 

1st At a May Day labour rally in Calcutta, BIr Safiatulla Khan made a call 
to the working classes of India to unite in order to fight the menace of Nazism 
and Fascism, 

The Holkar Government appointed a committee to go into some of the 
grievances of labourers including the question of an additional allowance 
necessitated by the rise in the cost of living 
Mr BI. A Jinnah, President of the All-India Bluslim League released the 
correspondence between him and Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru and issued a statement 
to 'the Press, stating inter alia “He (Sir Tej Bahadur) characterises me as an 
‘intractable leader’, when by my letter dated February 10, 1941, I at once 
showed ray willingness, as suggested by him, to meet BIr Gandhi or any other 
Hindu leader to have a heart to heart conversation ” 

2nd The report on the administration of Blysore for the year 1939-40 revealed 
the great strides made m the development of industries and commerce and the 
all round progress witnessed in all spheres of Governmental activity 

3rd Dr N N Law presiding over the first annual general meeting of the Bengal 
Banks Association held in Calcutta, referred to the difficulties which most 
Bengali Banks were experiencing on account of the coming into force of the 
Bengal Bloneylenders’ Act with effect from September 1, 1940 
BIr S C Blukherjee, President, Indian Christian Association, Bengal, at a 
general meeting of the Association in Calcutta, observed “It is our bounden 
duty to help Britain in every possible way in the life and death struggle with 
Germany Our destiny is indissolubly bound up with that of England If 
England goes under, the consequences will be disastrous to India, nay to the 
whole world ” 

The number of dead m the communal noting in Bihar-Shareef and neighbour- 
ing villages was reported to be 21, according to official information received 
at Eanchi 


4th 


Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru, in releasing the correspondence which passed between 
him and Blahatma Gandhi in his efforts to bring BIr Jinnah and the Blahatma 
together with a view to solving the political dead-lock, issued a statement * 
' In his statement BIr Jinnah says that he showed his willingness to meet 
Mr Gandhi, or any other Hindu leader to have a heart to heart conversation 
He would have been more accurate if he had drawn attention to the following 
sentence, in his own letter to me, ‘I have always been ready and willing to see 
BIr Gandhi or any other Hindu leader, on behalf of the Hindu community and 
do all I can to help the solution of the Hindu-Moslem problem — The 
words ‘on behalf of the Hindu Community’ which he has omitted m ms 
statement, but which are found in his letter, would go to show that ha 
wanted BIr Gandhi to see him in that professed capacity BIr Gandhi as will 
appear from his letter, was not in a position to agree to this condition There 
the matter ended, and it was no use carrying the matter further with Mr 


Jinnah,” _ , , 

Mr BI. A Jinnah, in a statement from Nandi Hill, observed that there was 
ample evidence before hirn to show that ths Bombay? Conference was engineered 
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by ngcntB of the Congress and the Hindu Mnhnsnbha leaders and that also well- 
known and prominent Congress leaders remained in the backgronnd and that 
Sir 'ic] Bahadur Bapru consciously or unconsciously let his name he a=sociatcd 
with the moie 

At the annual meeting of the Council of the U P Provincial Moslem League 
held at Lucknow, under the presidentship of Nawah Sir Slohamcd Ismail Klian, 
a resolution expressing disapproval of Mr Amerv’s utterances on the Sloslem 
League’s demand lor Pakistan and Mahatma Gandhi's statement thereon, was 
passed 


Gth Dr P V, Naidu, General Secretary of the Hindu Mabacabho, in the conrse 
of a statement from Madras made an emphatic denial that the Hindu Mahasahha 
had any hand in the Bombay Conference 
Mahatma Gandhi published a note in the Mav issue of the Sarwodava "Tlic 
movement for the conduct of which I am responsible, may prove a vain effort 
If I represent no one hut myself and if I remain true to my faith I may ho 
snlisficd, but so far world peace is concerned the effort will prove inadequate in 
terms of the present” —“For producing the desired result during the lifetime of 
the present generation it will he necessary to give an unmistakable dcmonstralioii 
that a suhstanlial part of the nation is behind the effort Much more has to 
happen before such a demonstration becomes possible 'Jbe present movement is 
a humble attempt in that direction Man can only make an honest attempt " 

Mr K Sriiiivnsnn issued a statement from Madras with reference to 
Mr Jiniiah’s statement on the Bombay Conference observing inter alia “This 
IB the first time 1 have come across such a report 'Ihe allcgatioiiB made therein 
arc absolutely false and baseless” 

Mr M 6 Alley, ml A (Central) at the annual meeting of the District 
Association, Ycotmal observed "All political and ]irudciitinl considcraiions 
combine in emphasising the importance of the youth of the coiintiy flocking to 
the military profession, whose gates are now flung wide open to all and sundry " 
Cth Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru issued a statement in reply to the one made by 
Mr Jiniiah in which the latter made certain ohscnations regarding the 
coiifcicnte of non party leaders in Bombay He observed inter alia Mr Jinnali 
finds himself at bay and that must account for the intemperate and at places 
vitriolic language which ho has used in dciioiincing the Bombay Conference — 
"Mr Jiiinah says that the resolution is a ‘vvorthlcss document intended piirclv 
lor purposes of propaganda to mislead the ignorant and credulous people of 
India’ I know and 1 regret that in this country 'ignorant and credulous pco}dc’ 
have been very much exploited by cortaiii parties, but if the resolution was so 
worthless, why is Mr Jinnah wasting so much of Iiib time and mine 
over it ?” 

Mahatma Gandhi directed that Sind ehoiild bo considered outside the 
Satyagraha Zone and Congressmen of the province should continue Ibcir 
normal activities 


Mahatma Gandhi, in the coiirBC of a Btntcmcnt on the communal riots, said 
''Hindu-Moslem riots that have broken out in many important places m the 
country must have saddened all sane people Mv grief, however, is special 
Congress iiifliiciice seems to have been practically iinfelt during the dark days 
"We have proved oiirselvcs barbarians and cowards in these places Congress 
influence is not to be measured by the number of members on the Congress 
register but by its leavening quality " 

Sir C P Raniaswami Aivar, Devvan of Travancore addressing a public meeting 
in Madras, said ‘"Ibe end of this war will leave this world in a dreadful 
state of diBorganisation and rum ITie world would have to bo rebuilt, society 
renovated pbilosophics reassimilntcd, and ways of life reshaped ” ^ 

After five davs' suspension of busmesB ns a protest against the Ptiniab 
Agricultural Produce Markets Act, Shops were opened throughout the province 

7th Dr Rabindranath 1 ngorc’s SOtli birthday was celebrated in Calcutta and in 
various other nlnces PchcitnlionB were conveyed to the poet 
Sir Henry Gidiicv, mi, a ( Central ) in a* statement from New Delhi on 
the Indian political situation, pointing what should be done pending commimnl 
Fcttlcnicnf, said I consider Mr Amery’s demand for a Hindu-Moslem settle- 
ment before there can be any change in the present constitution a wise docKon 
especial h at the present time when the pence of cverv countrv in the world' ih 
threatened from outside ” ’ 
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I Gandhi issued a statement to the Press, re Bihar riots, and observed 

The account of the not makes painful reading I have studied the vanous 
statements regarding them also Eaiendra Babu has gone to Bihar to put the 
whole of his weight in favour of sanity and peace Peace will somehow be 
restored, if it has not been already, by the police and the military But this can 
only be a Superimposed peace itajendra Babn’s, as every Congressman’s and, 
for that matter, eveiy sane citizen’s business is to find out the cause of 
the riots Unless this is done, there is no IikeIihood>of permanent peace ’’ 

H E H the Nizam’s Government, through a Gazette Extraordinary, 
repudiated the theory propounded by the ‘Majlis I Hidadul Muslimeen’ (a Muslim 
organization) that the sovereignty of the State vested iii the Muslims of the State 
and that His Exalted Highness merely embodied “the Muslim Sovereignty’’ and 
disclaimed the charge of the Majlis that the Government’s attitude was respon- 
sible for the theory, 

8th Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru issued a statement from Allahabad, with regard to the 
canard regarding the convening of the Bombay conference and the authorship of 
the resolution of the conference, and said that Mr K Srinivasan, Managing 
Editor of the Hindu never prevailed on him to convene the Conference and the 
resolution was not drafted by Mr C Bajagopalachari The only person who 
asked him to preside over the Bombay Conference was Sir Jagadish Prasad 
Later on Sir N N Sircar expressed his satisfaction that he had agreed to 
preside 

The Standing Committee of the Bombay Conference in a statement in reply to 
the one issued by Mr Jinnah, said inter alia "At the Moslem League meeting 
in Madras, Mr Jinnah adopted the orthodox Delhi view towards the Bombay 
Conference He had even the audacity to say that the Hindu Mahasabha had 
repudiated it although he must have known that Dr Shyama Prosad Mukherji, 
President of the Mahasabha was a member of the Standing Committee His 
attitude came very handy to Mr Amery whe said that he was not sure who the 
actual supporters of the Bombay resolution were — "Mr Jinnah has now come 
out in his true colours No scheme of Government will satisfy him even for 
the period of war unless it is in furtherance of the disruption of India And 
yet Mr Amery asks the President of the Conference, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
to address his proposals not to the British Parliament but to Mr Jinnah ” 
The Committee of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, submitted a 
memorandum to the Government of India embodying their views on some aspects 
of the problem of post-war economic reconsliuction in refeience to certain 
observations made by the Commerce Member of the Government of India during 
the general discussion of the Finance Bill in the Central Assembly 
Congressmen, members of the Moslem League, the Hindu Mahasabha and 
others attended a meeting at Gaya to condemn communal riots Khawaja Sir 
Muhammad Noor, former Judge, Patna High Court presided, 

9th It was announced that the Government of India decided to extend by another 
year the experimental period for the special press concessional rate for press 
messages sent over the trunk telephone between midnight and 6 A M 

Millowners from diffeient parts of India met in confeience representatives of 
the liepartment of Supply to discuss matters relating to military requirements of 
cotton textile goods 

10th Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in the course of an article in the Tuentteth Century, 
under the caption, “Mr Amery and the Bombay Conference", observed “For 
the British generally to agree to the demand for the dissection of India will be, 
I maintain, an act of black treachery to India ” 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, by an order issued under the Defence 
of India Eules, rescinded from May 7 the Bengal Government order dated 
November 26, 1940, passed on all printers, publishers and editors of newspapers 
in Bengal, reqiiiiing them to submit all matters relating to military subject with- 
in the province and Assam military distiiet, before being published in any news- 
paper, journal or periodical, for scrutiny to the headquarters of the province and 
Assam District, Fort William, Calcutta 

The Bengal Local Self-Government Amendment Act received the assent of his 
Excellency the Governoi of Bengal 

Sir Ghiilam Hussain Hidayatnllah, Minister for Law and order, addressing 
the Unity Conference convened at Sukkiir, declared “Either the badmash elements 
who foment iiots should be wiped out or I am fully prepared even to lay down 
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circumBtancGB which led to their action m declaring the Karshaha Sanghams of 
boutn Kanara and Malabar districts to be unlawful associations within the 
meaning of the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
Mr A Rama Aiyar, presiding over the Madras Provincial Educational 
Conference at Rishi Vallej, Madanapalle, made a comprehensive analysis of the 
problems facing educationists in the province Surveying the general and 
all-iound failure of the pre\ ailing system, he pleaded for a vigorous and radical 
policy of reform He also emphasised the imperative necessity of adopting the 
mother tongue as the medium of instruction 
Lord Hailey, in the course of a discussion at the East India Association, 
(London) declared ‘If India is not providing as much war equipment as she 
might, It IS because of Britain’s own lack of preparedness and not the fault of 
the Indian Government 


16th Sir Slirza Ismail, Dewan of ilysore, tendered his resignation of the 
dewanship of the State following an interview with His Highness the Maharaja 
The question of maintaining the supply of electricity in Calcutta and the 
surrounding industrial areas of the 24 Pergs, Howrah and Hooghly and the 
towns of Asansol, Chittagong and Dacca during a period of emergency, was 
under the active consideration of the Government of Bengal 

17th An official notification was issued from Bangalore ‘‘His Highness the 
Maharaja has been pleased to grant Sir Mirza Ismail a years’s leave preparatory 
to retirernent, to take effect from June 1, 1941, from which date Rajmantra- 
piavina N Madhava Rao will ofilciate as the Dewan of Mysore” 

The conference convened by the Mayor, Mr M H Gazdar, to consider the 
question of maintaining internal security at Karachi, was attended by prominent 
citizens representing various organizations including the Congress, the League 
and the Hindu Sabha It appointed a committee, with the Mayor as chairman, 
to keep vigilance and interview the Ministers for the purpose of taking adequate 
action in emergency 

Mr M A Jinnab, iii an interview with the President of the Mysore State 
Muslim League, at Bangalore, declared that the Pakistan Scheme of the All- 
India Muslim League had nothing to do with the States 
Mr r R Pilot, who arrived in India, to represent New Zealand on the 
Eastern Group Supply Council, in the course of a statement to the Press at 
Simla, said that the Dominion was eager to play its jiart in the economic and 
millitary organization of the Eastern Group and of the British Empire as a whole 
Sir Henry Gidney, in a message to the annual general meeting of the 
Jubbulpore blanch of the Anglo-Indian Association, said ‘‘Sen ice to the King 
and Country, in times of crisis like this, is an instructive attribute of the Anglo 
Indian, and I haie no doubt that it will continue to be so for ever" 

18th The Government’s scheme for training aircraft mechanics to provide personnel 
for the Air forces was explained by Mr P H Davy, Chief Inspector of Air- 
craft, in a broadcast talk from Delhi 

19th The death occurred of Mr S Srinivasa Iyengar, ex-President of the Indian 
National Congress at “Amjad Bagh,” his residence in Mylapore (Madras) 

Mr Tushar Kanti Ghosh, presiding at the fourth annual general meeting of 
the Bengal Film Journalists’ Association in Calcutta, suggested formation of an 
All-India Film Journalists’ Association on the lines of the All-India Newspaper 
Editors’ Conference 

Government control of newsprint prices and issue of licenses and quotas to 
newspapers were urged by a deputation on behalf of the Indian Languages 
Newspaper Onners’ Association of the Bombay Presidency, which waited on fcir 
Ramaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member 
Mr L S Amery, accompanied by Mrs Amery, visited 50 Indian technicians 
at work in a Goiernment training centre in London Mr Amery said “The 
result of your training will, I hope, be an advantage to each one of you, 
enabling you to earn better money when you get back to India and to make a 
successful career in your native home But the object of your coming here is 
something more than that It is that you should serve your country, India’ 

20th Mr Mohamed Yunus, former Premier of 'Bihar in a Press interview at Patna, 
welcomed the proposal of Mr A E, Fazlul Huq, Bengal Premier, to convene a 
conference of Piovincial Ministers and former Ministers with a view to solving 
the impasse and giving wholehearted support to war efforts. 
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21st In connexion with the preparation o! new 

LcgiPlntivc Assembly, steps were taken by European Association, Branch 

to ensure that the name o£ every European who was o qualified elector was 

^^A scheme for the reorganization of the Bengal Textile Institute at Scraraporc 
was formulated by the Bengal Jlill-owncrs Association at the instance ot the 

Government of Bengal _ .. , , , i 

The President, Andhra Provincial Congress Committee, issued a statement 
regarding the progress of Satyngrnha for the period of six months ending with 
the 5th Mav, 1041 from Novemkr 26, 1040 During the period, Satyagraha was 
earned on with great vigour and cnthnsiasm in the fourteen districts of Andhra, 
of the 2,161 approved Snljagrahis who offered civil disobedience, 1,115 were 
arrested, prosecuted and convicted, 1,010 were either not arrested at all or were 
let off some time after arrest 


22nd In Bombay, within a fortnight of the withdrawal of all restnclirc orders in 
connexion with communal tension in the city, Hindu-JIosIcm riots broke out again 
and within half an hour a number of cases of slabbing and stray assaults occurred 

Sir B Rama Rau, formerly Agent-General for India m fcouth Africa, in an 
interview in Bombay, said ‘The present Government in South Africa is sympa- 
thetic towards the Indian problem and the presence of Mr Hofmeyer in the 
Cabinet is a guarantee in itself that the Indian question will bo dealt with not 
only Byrnpatbctically but also liberally ” 

23rd The Empire Day mespnge was sent by the chairman of the Royal Empire 
Society, London, to all fellows of the society in India through its Secretary, 
Mr R B Lagden 

Sir Badridas Goenka, President of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, presiding 
at the quarterly general meeting of that body in Calcutta, advocated an active 
policy of industrialization of India 

ronrtcen Salyagrahis who shouted anti-wat slogans in Madras were convictcil 
by the officiating Chief Presidency Magistrate, under the Defence of India Act 
and sentenced to varying terms of imprisonment Sirs Krishna Bai Nimbkar 
( wife of Gapt V D Nvmbakat A a medical practitioner, was among the 
SatvagrahiB who were sentenced 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of a letter to Mr Bhogilal Lain, ‘^'ecretary, 
Giijcrnt ProTincinl Congress Committee, said 'That people should flee for 
their lives for fear of the goonda should be intolerable They ought to possess 
the capacity of resisting goondnslinhi t reign ot the goonda ) violently or non- 
violcntly If my interpretation of the Congress creed is corrc'-t the Congress and 
Congressmen mav offvr non violent resistance onh and tliev arc sure to succeed 
But wc should tell the people, in the clearest possible terms, that running away 
in fear is cowardice It is their dutv to offer resistance oven violent, if they ,are 
incapable of non violent resistance which is a worthy wav " 

The Punjab Agricultural Produce Markets ( VmcndmrnO Act which was passed 
by the Punjab AssembK, received the a«scnt of His Lxcellcnrv the Governor His 
1 xccllcncy also accorded his assent to Punjab Urban Rent Restriction Act 

24t!i The Government of Bengal appointed the Hon’blo Mr Jnsfico ’tlcVnir 
(President) and Mr W M C Sharpe, ICS, District and Sessions Tndgo 
(Member) to constitute the comraiUcc ot inquiry into the disturbances in Dacca 
citv and district 

Communal tension continued in Bombay Eight persons were stabbed 


251h At Lahore, in response to an invitation by Mi'in Iftikaniddm, President of 
the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee, over one hnndrwl rcprcscntaiivcs of 
various communities met at hia residence, to explore v^avs and means of 
fostering communal harmonv in the province Sir Ahdnl Qiiadir presided over 
the meeting, which passed n resolution appealing to every section of the peanlc 
of the Punjab to vvork for fostering peace and goodwill in the province 
The meeting formed n commiUcc of eleven members to give practical shane 
to the programme of the meeting ‘ ' 

The formation of a ‘ )Iu6lim Defence Counril, consisting of “Mnslim leaders 
and statesmen such ns fcir Pikandor Hyat Khan Mr A K Pazlul Hnq, Sir 
M Saadulln the Nawab of Chhatan. etc under the presidentship of H F the 
Vicciov or a Muslim ruler ns snpecsted in n resolution at B1 oral, should he 
moved at the special ecseioh of the All-India States Muslim Lea me at Ajmtm 
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in quelling 
scheme vras 


26th British troops were called out in Bombay to help the police 
communal noting in the city 

A further extension of the Bengal Government’s youth welfare 
under active consideration of the authorities 
Sir E K, Shanmukham Ghetti, Dewan of Cochin, requested His Highness the 
Maharaja to permit him to retire from office as Dewan on June 80 
In a message to the members of= the Mjsore University Union, Mr M A 
Jinnah advised them, "not to be led away by the slogans and high sounding 
words of leaders but to hear them and to maintain your own independent judg- 
ment on every question ” 

27lh A meeting of the ITorking Committee of the Bengal Provincial Moslem 
League was held in the office of the Moslem League Mr A K Fazlul Huq, 
President of the Piovincial League was in the chair Ihe Committee discussed 
the appeal preferred by certain Moslem League members of the Calcutta Corpo- 
ration against the decisions of the Calcutta District Moslem League concerning 
the Moslem League Municipal Association and the formation of a coalition party 
in the Coiporation 

28th Two persons were killed and 15 injured in the communal disturbances in 
Bombay City Theie was no organized noting, disturbances being mainly in the 
nature of stabbing or assault 

Mr P K Rao former Secretary, Servants of India Society said at Poona, 
“The scheme of Pakistan is a first attack on the central Government itself which 
at any rate, Mill ha\e control over all in the geographical limits of India, 
whether Muslims or Hindus ” 

29th Mr, V. D, Savarkar, Piesident of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in a 
message on the occasion of his 59th birthday, observed “Hindus should test 
all national and international politics and policies through the Hindu point 
of view alone” 

The Duke of Devonshire, Parliamentaiy Under-Secretary of State for India, 
speaking with the “full authority of the Go\ernment” ns Chancellor of the Leeds 
Umveisity, declared ‘ It is intended that the Government of India should be 
carried on by India, for India, in India, and not from Whitehall ” 

The potentialities of the Eastern Group Supply Council as an efficient 
organization fOr pooling the resources of the Empire Countries for the successful 
prosecution of the war and also for the solution of many postwar economic 
problems, were stiessed by Sir Bestram Stevens, Australian repiesentative on the 
Council when he was entertained at a party given in his honour by Mr G L 
Mehta, Vice-President, Indian Chamber of Commerce, in Calcutta 
Communal tension instead of abating in Bombay, spread to the north of the 
city, where three stabbing cases occurred 
Miss Eleanor Rathbone, M P , m an open letter addressed to some Indian 
friends, said that she saw a risk that the attitude of most of her British friends 
who were concentiating on the question of how far the British Government 
might be blamed for the Indian deadlock and what they could possibly do to 
end it might mislead non-co-operating Indians into thinking that all progiessive 
minded British people were with them in throwing the whole blame on the 
British authorities Hence, she said, she was moved to take the opposite course 
by trying to set down the opposite side as she saw it — the case against 
non-co-operators 

A public meeting was held in Bombay, under the presidency of the Mayor, to 
welcome the membeis of the standing committee of the All-India Women’s 
Conference 

Babu Rajendra Prasad in a letter to Dr Syed Abdul Latiff of Hyderabad, 
wrote “ihe Congress never refused to discuss any scheme and any proposal 
for bringing about a settlement of the communal problem Our trouble has been 
that we have never been allowed to get to the stage where concrete suggestions 
could be put forward or considered ” 

30th The Standing Committee of the Newspapers Editors’ Conference met at 
Simla, with Mr K Srinivasan, president, in the chair, and devoted the whole 
sitting to a discussion of complaints of non-observance of the agreement arrived 
at in Delhi with regard to the Press advising on Mahatma Gandhi’s statements 
to the Press 

Sir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, observed at Bangalore “I am convinced 
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tlifit tVie differences belvreen the Muslim population in India and the mndi older 
and larger Hindu population that are stressed today for maUng drastic changes, 
are negligible beside the bonds that unite them ns children of one Unirersal 
Creator and ns citizens, by ancestry, of a common country ’’ 

Khan Bahadur M Musa Sait, President of the Muslim Chamber of Commerce, 
Madras, said "unless India vras given full control over Finance Defence and 
Foreign Affairs, a solution of the political deadlock would not be possible” 

'Hie Sikli Political Conference at Lahore adopted a resolution urging the 
complete Indinnisalion of the Viceroy 's Council, and the inclusion of a SiLh 
among the members 

Slst. The Standing Committee of the Newspaper Editors’ Conference continued 
discussions on questions relating to the Press advising on Mahatma Gandhi’s 
statements and agreed to address a letter to the Goicrnraent setting forth its 
views on those questions and particularly clarifying its Delhi resolution on 
the subject 

A Mysore Government Gazette Extraordinary said "Arain-ul-Mulk fcir Mirza 
Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, having requested His Highness the Maiiaraja to 
permit him to lay down Ins office, His Highness has been graciously pleased to 
allow him to retire from public service with effect from June I ” 

'Hie Standing Committee of the All-India Women’s Conference in Bombay, in 
the course of a statement on the Hindu Law Committee’s qnestionairc, strc^'cd 
the need for a radical change and a complete overhaul of Hindu Law and a 
demand for the enactment of a Universal equitable law to replace the different 
personal laws 


June 1941 

The chief mciclent of the month was the sitting of the All-India 
Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha, in Calcutta, winch discountenanced 
the Madura resolution on ‘direct action’ 

The Riots Enquiry Committee appointed by the Government of 
Bengal commenced its sitting at Dacca, under the presidency of Mr 
Justice McNair of the Calcutta High Court 

Di Eahindia Nath Tagore, in a spirited reply to the open letter 
addressed to Indians by Miss Eathbono, j\I P , pointed out the indis- 
cretion and impertinence of the lady in throwing out a challenge to the 
Indian conscience on the score of ingratitude 

The Government of India declared the Khabsar organization to 
be an unlawful association The Provincial Governments were also 
instructed to take necessary steps to suppress the said organization 
The Government of India announced 'the decision of establishing 
a Departmental Committee to advise on Defence matters 

The Government of India decided to appoint a Ecconstruction 
Committee, under the Chairmanship of Sir Eamaswami Mudaliar, 
Commerce Membei 

Sardar Dasaundab Singh, Minister of Development, Punjab Government, 
exhorted the Sikhs to joiu the Hindus, Moslems and others in helping 
the successful operation of the War 

At a meeting, under the presidency of Di Eajendra Prasad, at 
Patna, it was decided to establish Peace Committees in the Distncts of 
Bihar with the help and co-operation of the people of all shades of opinion 
Mr Mahomed Yusuf Shareef, ex-Mmister of the Central Provinces, 
presiding over the South Indian Anti-Separation Conference at Kum- 
bakonam, strongly opposed the ‘Pakistan Scheme’ with all its implications. 

10 
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Mahatma Gandhi in a statement from "W ardhagan] dcnonnced the 
ontrages perpetrated by the rioters in Bihar and particularly the 
murder of a Mushm family He advised the evil-doers to surrender 
themselves to the authorities for suffering any pumshment vrhich 
might be inflicted on them 

Second Lieut Premmdia Singh Bhagat ot the Corps of Indian 
Engineers was awarded the Yictoria Cioss with the approval of 
Ma]esty the King 

A group of Oxford youngmen, compnsmg Hindus, Mushms and 
Europeans issued a programme designed to solve the Indian consti- 
tutional deadlock 

Mr Y D Savarkar in an mterview at Yl’aidha, advised his 
countrymen to miss no opportunity of ]oimng the Army, Navy and 
Air Force, especially in view of the war situation 

The Working Committee of the AU-India Hmdu Mahasabha re- 
commended to the AU-India Committee of the said Sabha not to 
give effect to the Madura resolution on “direct action” 

The AU-India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha, at its session 
in Calcutta, passed a resolution, postponing the question of launch- 
ing a campaign of “direct action” on an All-India issue as suggested 
by the Madura resolution 

The Government of India decided to estabhsh an Advisory 
Panel of Accountants lbs function would extend over general Accoun- 
tancy questions relatmg to the terms of contracts for war supphes 
' Dr Eajendra Prasad laid the foundation of the first ship build- 
ing yard at Yizagapatam 

Mr K M Munshi addressed a letter to Mahatma Gandhi dis- 
cussing “orgamzed violent resistance ” 

The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India met 
at Poona The Council while recommending whole-hearted co-operation 
in the war eft'ort at the same time urged His Majesty s Government 
to declare that they proposed to make India a free and equal partner 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations 

1st The Standing Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors Conference met 
at Simla and ended after passing several resolutions 
An elaborate memorandum setting forth the Hindu point of view and seeking 
facilities for Hindus to entrol themselves in the army and navy from Mr V D 
Sivarkar on behalf of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha Militarization Board was 
Bubmitt^ to His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief by Sir J F Snvastava 
■when he interviwed His Excellency at Simla 
A deputation of a large number of newspapermen led by Mr Devadas Gandhi, 
acting President, Indian and Eastern Newspapers Society waited on Sir 
Ramaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, Government of India, at Simla, to 
discuss questions arising out of Government control of newspnnt and the sen'ons 
dearth of shipping space 

2na The Committee appointed bv the Government of Bengal to inquire into the 
nots in the Dacca City and district commenced its sitting in the office of the 
Divisional Commissioner The Committee consisted of Mr Justice McNair, 
president, and Mr W Me Sharpe 

A Press Note issued from Simla stated that discussions between represen- 
tatives of the Government of Bengal and the Government of India concerning 
ARP matters, vrhich commenced on May 29, concluded on June 2 
The Bihar Government proposed to levy a punitive tax on the inhabitants of 
Bihar Shanf for the maintenance of a strong police force in that subdivision 
HiB Excellency the Governor of the Punjab passed an order directmg that 
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TTithin the limits of the Punjab, no person forming part of a procession should 
carry any arm 

3r(] 'Ihc not situation in Bombay sboKed a definite improvement 

'file need for organinng Moslems of Calcutta, was emphasized by Mniilnna 
Nazir Ahmad Ghowdliury presiding over the conference of the General Council 
of the Calcutta District Moslem League 

It was learnt fiom Simla that one hundred instructors were being imported 
from Great Britain for training of technicians in India One hundred and fiflj 
centres were already at work and their capacity was being increased to tram 
ten thousand candidates The number of candidates under training was believed 
to be fn e thousand 

The Dacca Riots Enquiry Committee, accompanied bv the District Magistrate 
Mr J Gcoigc, and a parly of representatnes of the various communities and 
organisations and their counsel inspected the damaged places in the ciiv 

Six fighter squadrons of the R A F were named bv the Air MiiiislTy after 
vaiiouB parts of India following the dispatch of gifts of money to the Slinistry 
of AircraR Production for purchase of aircraft 

4lli A fresh eommunal incident was reported from the Bihar subditision which 
was the scene of noting towards the end of April 

The ex Kaiser died at Doom 

Dr Rabindia Nath Tagore in a statement on the open letter nddre=Ecd to 
Indians by Miss Ralhboiie, LI P, said, inter alia The lady has ill sorted the 
cause of her people by addressing so indiscicet, indeed impertinent a challenge 
to our conscience She is scandalized at our ingratitude — that having drunk 
deeply at the wells of English thought we should still hate some thought 
left for our poor conntry’s interests English thought, so far as it is represen- 
tative of the best traditions of Western enlightenment, has indeed taught us 
much, but, let me add, that those of our countrymen wlio have profited by it 
hate done so despite the official British attempts to ill educate us We might 
liaio achieved introduction to W’^eslern learning through any other Luropcan 
Language ’’ 

Reuter's Diplomatic Correspondent learnt that the Duke of DcionBlnre’s 
speech at Leeds, was in no sense a formal declaration of policv, and did not in 
any way modify the declaration already made bv H E the Viceroy in the 
name of His Llajcsty’s Government 

Dr Syed Abdul Latif of Hyderabad ( Deccan ) in the course of a circular he 
addressed to certain political leaders in the countrv, said that a solution of the 
communal problem was possible if at least the substance of the Muslim League 
demand was conceded 

Elh A Government of India communique issued in Simla stated that steps were 
taken to declare the Khaksar organisation an unlawful association wherever 
necessary —Provincial Governments were instructed to take all steps they consi- 
dered necessary "to dispel the mennneo which the action of these mr^guidcd 
persons has brought into existence 

In the Assam Assembly, Khan Bahadur Savidur Raliaman, Revenue and 
Finance Minister, made a statement on the floods in Sylhet district 

.Cth The decision to establish a Departmental Committee to advise on Defence 
matters, was announced from Simla 

'i'he Committee would consist of ten non official members of whom six would 
belong to the Cculral Legislative Asscrablv and four to the Council of State 
The Commander in Chief would be the President of the Committee 

The Khaksar organization having been declared an unlawful n‘=socialion bv the 
Central Government, Khaksars were rounded up in the various parts of India — 
Following the action taken by the Government of India, more provincial 
Governments, namelv, the Punjab, Sind, Bihar, Onssi, the North-West Frontier 
Province and Delhi implemented the instructions from Simla and declared 
Khaksars an illegal organization — A Gazette of India Extrnordinarv i^cucd 
in Simla, announced that the Government prohibited the carrving of bclchns 
in public places bv members of the association, commonly known ns the 
Aiijumnn i Khnksnrnn ’’ 

The Government of India decided to appoint a Reconstruction Committee 
under the chnirmatiship of Sir Ramnswamy Miidaliar, the Commerce Member 
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The Dacca Eiots Inquiry Committee gave directions about the laige number of 
documents called foi by the Hindu Mahasabba 
Sardar Dasaundab Singb, Minister of Development. Punjab Government, in an 
appeal to tbe Sikbs to join bands witb Hindus, Muslims and others, to keep the 
enemy away from India s boundaries, said “Tbe present is just the time when 
we (Sikhs) should make a huge effort to beat even our own every brilliant 
martial record of the past Our history is full of marvellous achievements on 
the battlefield ” 

7th Following the ban on the Khaksar organization, the rounding up of the 
members of the organization continued m the various parts of India 
A message from Simla stated that the strength of the Khaksar organization 
was believed to total something over 30,000,— of this number about 14,000 were in 
the United Provinces, 5,000 in the Punjab and the remainder distributed in 
smaller numbers in other parts of the country 
Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, Revenue Minister, Government of Bengal, 
addressing a public meeting at Baiisal, made a statement on the basis of action 
which the Government proposed to take regarding relief measures in the cyclone 
affected areas 

The Assam Assembly concluded consideration of amendments to the Assam 
Motor "Vehicles Rules, 1940 Before the House was prorogued, a motion moved 
by the Premier, Sir Mohammed Saadulla, to the effect that the Government 
should take steps to incorporate the amendments passed in the House in the 
body of lules in the light of discussions in the House, was earned 
Mr Ram Kumar Jhunjhunwalla, President of the Marwari Association, at the 
annual general meeting of the Association in Calcutta, ciiticized Government’s 
policy with regard to the industrialization of tbe country vis-a-vis the war 
In viei\ of the communal tension prevailing in the country it was decided to 
establish Peace committees in the Districts of Bihar with the help and co- 
operation of the people of all shades of opinion It was also decided to oiganize 
a Shanti Dal consisting of men and women pledged to non-violence, under the 
pationage of Dr Rajendia Prasad for the purpose of piomoting communal 
haimony — The above decisions wereanived at a meeting at Patna, Dr Rajendra 
Prasad presiding 

8th Mr Mahomed Yusuf Shareef, es-Mininter of the Central Provinces, presiding 
over the South Indian Anti-Sepaiatiou Confeience at Kumbakonam, entered a 
strong caveat that the partition scheme was wioiight with grave risks and danger 
to the future happiness and prosperity of India 
Mr M A Jinnah, at a reception held at Bangalore, advised his co- 
religionists to choose the leader of their community very carefully to avoid any 
disappointment 

The University Committee appointed by the Congress Ministry with Pandit 
Nilkanta Das, M L A ( Central ) as chan man, submitted its report to the 
Government of Oiissa recommending the establishment of a separate university 
for the Province 

The C P Government directed the district authorities not to arrest any 
person for meiely giving intimation of his intention to offer Satyagraha ’Ihe 
decision of the Government was the result of a luling by the Lahore High Court 
that merely giving intimation to offer Satyagiaha did not constitute any offence 
under the Defence of India Rules 

9th His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, in inaugurating the joint session of 
the two Houses of Legislatuie undei the reformed constitution of 1940, observed 
“We will do well to remember that, in a State like ouis the interests of the 
people and those of the Government are fundamentally identical and that the 
differences in ideology as between different sections are for the most part supei- 
ficial and transient ” 

A communique from Hyderabad ( Deccan ) said that the Nizam’s Goveniment 
invested a sum of Rs 50 lakhs in the Government of India 3 percent 1941-42 
Defence Bonds 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement from Wardhaganj “I have read and re- 
read with shame and sorrow an official account of the cool calculated and unpro- 
voked murder of a Muslim family, including an infant girl three years old 
Though Rajendra Babu is doing gloiions woik on behalf of communal peace in 
Bihar, it is impossible for me to suppress my own opinion on this cruel ciime 
The perpetrators, whoevei they may be, have done no good either to themselves or 
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to their religion, it they have any, or to this country This I say apart from my 
views on “Ahimsa” I Eupgest that on no ground, even of violence cm, such 
murders be defended “I therefore, advise the perpetmtors with all the torco 
my words may possess, to deliver themselves up unconditionally to the aatUoritics 
for such punishment ns the latter may think fit to award ” „ , 

A number of resolutions were passed bj the Anti separation Conference at 
ICtimbakonam Mr M Y Shareef presided— 1 he main resolution which 
was unanimously carried, stated “It is the considered view of Jlusnlmnns 
from all parts of South India assembled at the conference that the two- 
nation scheme of Pakistan, envisaged in the resolution of the Muslim 
League, would not only not serve the interests of the Muslim Community 
in India for which purpose it is avowedly declared, but would also bo 
definitely detrimental to its growth, cs-pansion and solidarity and would 
further result in the disintegration of the whole country which has all along been 
treated as such and that it would cventuallj lead to internal strife, thereby 
exposing the country to foreign exploitation ’ 

10th A Press Communique from Simla stated, “His Majesty the King Emperor 
approved the award of the Victoria Cross to Second Lieutenant Premindra fcingh 
Bliagat of the Crops of Indian Engineers” 

Qhe possibilities of fabrics produced from indigenous silk on hnndlooms in 
Bengal being used for the manufacture of parachutes were being investigated bv 
the Government of India 

The Bengal Government decided that during the period of an cmcrpcncv, the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly would sit from 9 A M to 12 noon and tho Council 
from 2 15 P M to 4 15 P M 

Mr Gopiiiath Singh, General Secretary of the U P Congress Socialist Party 
was arrested at Lucknow under Sec 129 of the Defence of India Rule’ 

Khan Abdul GhafTar Khan opened another Red Shirts Camp near the Shah 
Alam Bridge in Peshawar district 

Dr P V Naidu, General Secretary of tho All-India Hindu Mahasahha, in an 
interview in Madras, declared “It will be a tragedy if the Hindu Mahasabha 
IB committed to any form of direct action* under the present circumstances ” 

Dr Moonjc observed at Nagpur “It will be suicidal to the Hindus to embark 
on any programme of 'direct action, at the present moment ” 

The Budget session of the Mysore Representative Assembly met under the 
new reformed constitution 

A Press communique from Simla stated that the Government of India and tho 
Government of Burma were anxious if possible, to reach an agreed solution of 
the various problems relating to Indian immigration into Burma As a result 
of preliminary diEcussions both Governments were of opinion that a stage had 
been reached wheie personal negotiations offered a reasonable prospect of success 

lUU Acting for the ‘ Argonaunls”— a non-party youth movement of the Demo- 
cracies— a group of Oxford Toungmen comprising Hindus, Muslims and 
Europeans, issued a programme designed to solve tho Indian constitutioml dead- 
lock The signatories constituted themselves into an initiative group to be known 
as tho Indian Collaboration Committee Their plan, infer aha, declared that 
Indian Home Rule should be vested in the Viceroy and the Viceroy should 
create a National War Cabinet composed of prominent Indians 
Dr B S Sloonje in a circular which he issued to all the members of the All- 
India Committee of the Hindu 5Inba=abhn (from Calcutta) expressed the view 
“'Jhat this is not the time for going to jail bv launching direct action ” 

12lh Mr V D Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha interviewed 
at Wardha regarding the Madura resolution of the Mahasabha on 'direct action’, 
said “1 cannot sav whether it will be modified, revised or dropped in Calcutta 
As a war is on and as the international situation is worsening it is essential 
that wo should be knocking at Government's door for admission to the Armv 
Navy and Air Force India, particularly Hindus, should avail of the onpor- 
tiiiiities afforded by tho war and bo ready for defending tho countrv ’’ 

Responsible section of tribes in North TTaziristan took a rea'-onablc view of 
events in Iraq and expressed relief at the restoration of constitutional Government 
in that countrv 

His Excellencv the Viceroy received a number of messages from General de 
Gaulle and the heads of vanous Allied Governments, acknowledging the contn- 
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bution of Es 2,00,000 made from the Viceroy’s War Purposes Pund and espress- 
ing keen appreciation of India’s generosity 

13th Members of the All-India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha met m 
Calcutta and had an informal discussion about the questions to be considered at 
the meeting of the Committee 

Captain Nimbabar, General Secretary, Hindu Sabha, in a telegram to Mr V 
D Savarkar, said “All Madras membeis of the All-lndia Committee with the 
exception of one, are opposed to direct action ” 

Mr B C Chatteqee addressed an appeal to Mr A K Fazlul Huq, the Bengal 
Premier, stating inter aha “We are at the cioss-roads of history India has to 
come to a decision whether her Hindu and Moslem sons shall plunge her into 
primeval darkness under cover of which they are to thrust the dagger into each 
others’ hearts or they are to carry on the civilizing and nationalizing mission 
founded by her sons of the last generation ” 

Hib Highness the Maharaja of Patiala, presiding at a meeting of the Khalsa De- 
fence of India League, held at Oakover, Simia, observed “We are one, we 
should be one, and we must remain one” 

Dr Khan Saheb, ex-Premier of the Frontier Province replying to an address 
presented to him at a public meeting at Srinagar, held under the auspices of 
the Jammu and Kashmir National Conference, said that India could not make 
any progress unless communalism vanished and the people were united 

14th The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, at its meeting 
in Calcutta, under the presidentship of Mr V D Savarkar, decided to 
recommend to the All-India Committee not to give effect to the Madura 
resolution on "direct action ’ for the time being in view of the deterioration in 
the communal situation — The other resolutions discussed by the Working 
Committee related to census, communal riots in different provinces, constructive 

E rogramme, organization of volunteers, military training and the havoc created 
y the cyclonic storm m Bansal and Noakhali. 

Sir J P Snvastava sent a telegram to Mr V D Savaikar "United 
Provinces solidly against diiect action in any form in existing inteinational and 
internal situation , Hindus stand to lose greatly by any such precipitate move 
We must concentrate all our energies on militarization and industrialization ” 
Achai^a Kripalini in the course of an article on "Communal Eiots and 
Batyagraha” asked ‘‘Can an effective non-violent way to tackle the communal 
problem be devised when peaceful negotiations fail ?” Answering the question 
himself, Acharya Kiipalani said ‘ If we rule out violence and if we are not to 
rely exclusively upon martyrdom, we have, in my opinion, to devise some scheme 
of non-co operation ” 

When the All-India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha met in Calcutta, a 
resolution drafted by the Working Committee suggesting that the Madura 
resolution on 'direct action’ should not be implemented, was placed before the 
meeting The resolution was proposed and seconded by Dr B S Moonje and 
Mr N C Chatterjee, respectively, but its consideration was postponed 

15th The All-India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha, at its session in Calcutta, 
(as recommended by the Working Committee) passed by an overwhelming 
majoiity a resolution that the question of launching a campaign of direct action 
on all-India issue and scale, as suggested by the Madura resolution be postponed 
— The Committee arrived at the decision taking into consideration the develop- 
ments since December 1940, both national and international and particularly in 
view of the “widespread and oiganized aggression on Hindus,” which, it was 
stated, was their paramount duty to resist and crush, and also in view of the 
fact that the war was rapidly aproaching India on both frontiers 
Great concern was expressed at the communal riots in Dacca, Ahmedabad, 
Bombay, Cawnpore Bihai Shareef, Bhiwani (Punjab) and other parts of the 
country by the Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha in a 
resolution adopted at its meeting in Calcutta Dr Shyama Prosad Mukherjee 
presided 

jeth The inquiry into the origin and circumstances of the Dacca riots was 
resumed at Dacca before Mr Justice Me Nair (President) and Mr W Me Sharpe 
who constituted the Inquiry Committee 

Mr K M Munshi Home Minister in Bombay’s former Congress Government, 
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lEBUcd n stntcmcnt from Bombay, dramnR nltenlion to Ibe urgent need of 
restoring communal harmony in the countrj . 

Tributes to the memory of Mr C E Das were paid at a largclj attended 
meeting in Calcutta under the nuapiccs of the Bengal Prouncial Congress 
Committee, on the occasion of the ICth anniacrsary of his death 
Mr Mahader Dcsai, addressing the sliidents of the Gujarat Vidaa Mandir 
at Ahmedabad, made an appeal to face aiij communal disturbances that might 
occur again with God on tiieir lips 


17lh Sir Bertram Stevens, Lender, Australian Section, Eastern Group Supply 
Council, in an address on “Problems of Todaj and lomorrow” in Calcutta, 
declared “India can fight a total war ns much as anj other coiiidrj 'Ihis is a 
war of production, and India’s potential output is immense This is a crisis of 
production on the Allied side and Britain’s need of the production of India and 
the Dominiona is intense At all costs this output must be expanded, even if 
economic life is transformed ” 

Acharya Kripnlani, General Secretary of the A I C C issued instructions for 
the guidance of Satvagrahis and Congress Coramittccs after consultation with 
Mahatma Gandhi 

A Press Note from Simla staled “The Government of India have decided to 
establish an Advisorv Panel of Accountants, consisting of not more than ten 
leading members of the Accountancy profession in this country Its function will 
extend oier general Accouiitaiicj questions relating to the terms of contracts for 
war supplies such as those bearing on the system of paaments, profit percentages, 
the scope and extent of the check to be applied on the acconiits of contractors 
etc “Its functions will be purely ndvisora in character, but in mow of its composi- 
tion, the opinion expressed by it will naturally carry great weight both with the 
Government and Industry 

A statement on the nature and extent of Government nssistance to wcaaers in 
the Mysore State was made in the Iteprcscntativc Asscmbla , in reply to a question 
The Dewan President presided 

A Press Note from Nagpur re prohibition in the C P contained the oh«cr- 
anlion “There is little doubt that a couBidcrahlc part of the monea formerly 
spent on drink is now being utilized by the cx-addicts to nroaidc belter food 
and clothing for tbcir families 1 here is also the general opinion that the pro- 
hihuion of country liquor has helped many persons to reduce, or cleat then 
debts " 

18lh The anniversary of the declaration of Genera] dc Gaulle, that Free France, 
under his leadership, would continue (he struggle side by side with her Alla 
Great Britain until final victory was attained, uas celebrated in all cities and 
towns of the Free French Empire 

At Cliandcrnagorc a meeting was held under the presidency of Lioul J M 
Massonlier, at which all the French officials and principal citizens were present 

Ihc Government of Bengal formulated a comprehensive schcnie for the control 
of leprosa in Bengal 

Mr Bajendra Prasad, referring to the communal situation in the countrv, in 
the course of an interview at W ardhaganj, observed "Ihc best and the only 
cflectivc check is mutual trust and goodwill, but the foundations of these are 
being sapped day by dav by communal propaganda ’’ 

His Lxcellency the Governor of the Punjab, prorogued the Punjab I/'gislntive 
Asscmbla 


10th dlie Bao Committee on Hindu Women’s rights to properlv signed its report 
at Simla ' ‘ 

Besides recommending an enlargement of its terms of reference the committee 
recommended that where provincial legislation was immcdiatclv neccssarv to give 
Hindu widows the right of succession to agricultural propertv, such legislation 
should be undertaken without delay 

A communique from Simla staled that the Government of India dccidod to 
CEtablish an Indian purchasing mission m America 

COlb Dr N N Law, presiding at the qunrlerlv general racc'ing of the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commc’-ee in Calcutta, outlinc-d his ideas as to the manner 
in which the post-war economic reconstruction in India should be earned out 
Sir Jomndra Singh, cx-Minislcr Punjab Govarnment in the conrs'' of a talk 
on solidarity in this critical hour ’ declared ‘ Lcaderlcss, India is dispersing 
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its gathered harvest of a country They who ought to mourn, rejoice at the 
tragedy , they who claimed to be custodians of India’s united resolve to lead 
her from poverty to power are dumb They are unable to utter the word which 
would serve India to take her full share in saving the spirit of man and his 
heritage, the much coveted but ever illusory freedom ” 

2tat The laying of the foundation of the first India-owned ship-building yard was 
performed by Dr Eajendra Prasad, a former President of the Congress at 
Vizagapatam 

A statement issued over the signatures of Mrs Sarojini Naidu, Mrs Rames- 
wami Nehru, Mrs Vijoylaxmi Pandit, Raj Kumari Ararit Kuar and others of 
the All-India Women’s Conference in reply to the British Women's message to 
India’s Women, obseived inter aha “Let us point out the anomaly of British 
women asking India, though a slave nation, to help a slave owner in distress 
instead of asking the slave owner to undo the wrong and cuie himself of the 
initial sin and thus ensure the moral justness of his position ” 

Dr Eajendra Piasad, replying to an address at Vizagapatam, observed 
“Attempts are being made by the enemies of Indian nationalism to divide our 
country into various sections on the ground of the existence of difierent races, 
religions and culture, but whole country had believed the theory of different races 
and cultures India had not only a great part, but was destined to have a 
great future We are one and shall continue to be one ” 

The Governor of U P sanctioned the payment of compensation to cane- 
growers in the Barabanki, Hardoi, Sitapur, and Kheri districts at the rate of Es, 
15 per acre for suiplus cane 

Dr 0 E Eeddi, Vice-Chancellor of the Andhra University, in an interview in 
Bombay, observed “I believe the installation of a National Government composed 
of representatives of the war-minded parties and organizations who are prepared 
to postpone consideration of the bigger issues till after the war is necessary 
if the countr 3 is to be roused to a proper pitch of enthusiasm and give fuller 
and more cordial support to Great Biitain 

a2nd Mr Jamnadas Metha, M L A (Bombay) speaking at a public meeting in 
Calcutta, expiessed the view that the Indian National Congress had practically 
liquidated the political work for which it had stood for nearly 50 years The 
meeting was organized under the auspices of the Radical Democratic Party and 
the National Democratic Union 

Five nersons were injured in a clash in Bombay that occurred between two 
crowds nelonging to different communities, when the police made a lathi charge 
and opened fire to disperse the mob 

In a telegram to the Governor of the United Provinces, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya requested the Government to inquire into the Agra Jail incident and 
suggested that His Excellence’s Government should make it cleai that, until 
detenus were tiled and convicted they should not be treated as criminals and 
should enjoy the pnvileges that detenus enjoyed before the new rules came into 
force 

23rd The communal situation in the different parts of the country was discussed at a 
conference of Bengal Congress workers with Dr Eajendra Prasad, a member of 
the Congress Working Committee and Acharya J B Kiipalani, General 
Secretary, All-India Congress Committee, in the B P C C office, Calcutta 

The Chief Mining Engineer, Railway Board, handed over to the Viceroy’s 
War Purposes Fund a sum of Es 79, 999 ns a contribution from the officers 
staff and employees of the State Railway’s Coal Department 

24th The Government of Bengal sanctioned grants of Es 3,00,000 as agricultural 
loans, and Rs 60,000 for gratuitous relief for the cyclone affected areas in the 
Bakarganj district Total grants made for the district amounted to Es 13,00,000 
and Rs 1,00 0(W, respectively 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, Vice-Chancellor of the Aligarh University and Dr R C 
Majumdar, Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca University informed Mr Eohini Kumar 
Chowdhiuy, the Education Minister of Assam of their decision to accept the invi- 
tation to attend the meeting of the Select Committee of the Assam Univertity 
Bill in the first week of July 

Dr Shyama Prasad JIukherjee and Sir Aztzul Huq, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta Umverssty already signified their willingness to attend the meeting of 
of the Select Committee 
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25th The denth occurred in Calcutta, ot Mr G S Dutt, ICS (retd) the Founder 
of the Brntaelnn moiement in Rcnpnl He ira’i 39 veari old 
Mihntma Gandhi permitted Mr K M JIuiiEhi, former Home Minister, 
Bominj Govern ment to rcsipn from the Con^rre^s 
Mr Vail hand Hirachnnd, Chairman of the Scindia C-ompanv oii'crvcd in 
Bomb i>, ‘ No facilities, either for the steel required for tl c hnlls of ‘■hips nor 
for ships have been ceeiiicd for the proposed ship building vnrd bv the Govern- 
ment of India from the "United Kingdom 
Mr K M Miinshi in a letter to Jlahatma Gandhi, referred to two points raised 
by Jlahatma Gandhi, mmcl> that those Conprcssnieii who favour Moknt resis- 
tance must get out of the Congress and shaj e their conduct just ns thev thonglit 
fit and that a Congressman might not dircctlj or indircctlv associate himself 
with a gjminEiuin where training in violent resistance was given 

2Cth Ills E\fclleney the Governor of Bengal, while addressing a meeting of the 
i)nij( cling "Wni Committee, observed “Ixt the slogan bo Tend to defend” 
fciibscriplions to the 'cecond licfence loan for the week ending June 21, 
amounted to Rs 30, 20, Cffi The grand total of subs' riptions to all Indian 
Defence Loans up to Tune 21, 1911 vvas Rs Gi,2G,Ct,C00 
In tbe Honse of Commons, Jlr Porensen snggested reconsideration of the 
policj regarding shipping and shipbuilding vards nth a view to considerable 
expansion 

Mr Aracry pointed out that enquiries were progressing as regards the earliest 
dale when piodnttions of ships in India would be posadile Certain provision il 
steps had been taken with his and the Government of India s support 

27Ui There was a renewed outbreak of Hindu jMoslem noting at Dacca The police 
fired a round in order to scare awav a riotous mob on Navvabpur Road In view 
of the rccrudestciicc of the communal disturbances, the Riots Inquiry Committee 
did not sit 

Ur Rijendra Prasad addressing a meeting of lawvcrs at Dacca, urged them 
to form a peace committee with men of difltrcnt communities He said that thej 
should agice at Icist to maintain peace, and use no violence 
Hr Prasad atcompanied bj Vcharva J B Kripahni, later left for Cakiitta 
In the Mvsorc Le,.islativc Couiieil, Congress members, walked out as a 
protest against the di«allovvaiicc bj the Dew an of an adjournment motion winch 
had been held to be in order bv the President of the Council and for which the 
leave of the JJoiiso was given 

28lb Disturbances continued at Dacca The police opened fire on an unrulv mob 
at Ln\mi Ba/ar 

A Press Note from Simla announced that a school for the training of A R P per- 
sonnel on the lines of \ R P staff school in England would be oi'encd in Calcutta 
Dr Rajciulra Prasad and Aiharvn J B Kripalani on their return to 
Cvkiitta from Dacca, met the local Congress and Mahasabln leaders ns also 
lenders of the 3Ioslpm Comiuunitv, to discuss with them the communal situation 
in the province and to devise means for restoration of commiiml nmitv 
The determination of the Indian Christian Commnnitv to do Us utmost in 
taking Its share in all measures in connexion with the sutccssful prosecution of 
the war was reiterated at the Punjab Indian Christian Conference at Lahore 
Divvan Baliadui P Siiigba presided 

The question of the privileges of the Mvsorc Legislative Council and its mem- 
bers in relation to articles in the Press was discussed in the Mvsore Lc,:islntive 
Council The subject arose from an editorial in a local Kannada dailv imputing 
certain motives to the Congicss Partv in the House in asking supplcmcnlarv 
questions on a question There vvas a full discussioi and the 1 resident promised 
to consider the matter and give his ruling 
The Poona Tourmlists’ Association pasced a resolution protesting -gainst the 
order issued bv the Government of Bombay under the Press Emergenev Powers 
Act demanding sjcnritv of Rs ltX>9 each from the Teshvant Press vvLere the 
dailv Kal, Poona, was printed and from the j ublisher and printer of the paper 
rcsiiectivelv because of an alleged objectionable article publiscd in tbe issue of 
Mav 25, 1911 

2'lih The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India which met at Poona 
passed a resolution aflirming that India s political progress was only possible if 
the Democracies won the war 
U 
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The Council, while of opinion that India should co-operate whole-heartedly in 
the wai-effoit maintained that the Government had failed to create the psycholo- 
gical atmosphere necessary for mobilizing to the fullest extent the resources of 
the couiitiy in men and material It reiterated the Fedeiation’s demand for a 
National Government 

The meeting further urged His Majesty’s Government to declare that they 
proposed to make India a free and equal partner m the British Commonwealth 
of Nations 

30tb Mr M N Roy in an appeal from Dehra Dun inquired of the rank and file 
of Congressmen, if it were not moie honourable to be in company of Churchill 
than to follow the pseudo-anti-impenalists who would continue the policy of 
extending moral support to Fascism 

His Excellency Sir Robert Reid, Governor of Assam, in connexion with the 
ceremony to mark the raising of the Assam Regiment, gave a message fiom 
Shillong 

“For the first time in history a regiment of Indian Army has been raised in 
Assam and has been given the name “Assam Regiment ” We wish the nucleus 
of the regiment good luck, in the name of the province of Assam ” 

An ARP Staff School, under the auspices of the Government of India 
and on the lines of the A R P Staff School in England, was opened by Lt. 
Col. E K Yiend, Diiector-in-Charge, in Calcutta 
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Notes on Indian History 

It has truly been said that a history of India that reveals the whole panorama 
of the vast millenia of her distinctive life and civilisation in its actual shape and 
colour and due proportion and perspective, still remains to be written The materinls 
for drawing such a vast outline and making such a comprehensive and connected 
sketch are not yet in hand A faiily definite outline and connected sketch which 
gives the promise of being some day developed into what is called “scientific history” 
has however, been steadily emerging out of the mist that veils the immensity of 
India’s past— a mist which (thanks to the labouis of the investigators) has perceptibly 
thinned without being as yet actually lifted as far as one can now make one’s 
incursion into the age that saw the hath of Budbism and Jainism in India in the 
sixth Century B C Beyond that there is still only “cosmic nebulae” relieved here 
and there by a few straj constellations of lucidly distinct histoiical facts These 
“nebula;” nave probably, a depth and density to be'measuied only in terms 
of millenia But from the position where we can now make our histoiical 
prospecting, these vast remote dark spaces of Indian histoiy recede and shrink and 
fold up and at last, look like a far-away blank, biack spherule beyond the galaxy 
of human remembrance 

Ancient Indian history is apparently, “full” of such gaps and blanks Beyond 
the time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab (d ^6 B C), tbe galacfical 
system of detailed and authentic Indian history does not far extend There are too 
many unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic nebulae bejoiid that time still 
Beginning appioximately with that period, we are furnished, sometimes iii abundance, 
with faiily tiustworthy material in the shape of contemporary Gieek testimony bear- 
ing on Indian history and also, as time rolls on, with iiiscriptional and other kinds 
of decipherable and dependable domestic evidence Of course, an immense mass of 
’’documentary” evidence and evidence in the more or less fluid, volatile state of 
tradition, heresay andfolk-loie (written or unwritten) have always lam by the side 
of the historian hitherto busy with his inscriptions, plates, coins, aitefacts and any 
corioborative evidence that mav be forthcoming from outside And that mass of 
ancient Indian documentary evidence and tiadition has, geneially, lain neglected by 
Ins side It has been, generally, of little help to him in reconstiiicting, ‘on scientific 
lines,” the missing skeleton of ancient Indian History It has been, however, of 
gieat use to the comparative mythologist, philologist and anthropologist 

But even the historian who seeks to reconstinct on scienlifie line the missing 
skeleton of ancient histoiy, whether of India or of any other coiintiy, should do 
well to remember that the dry bones of the skeleton he may have been able to put 
together will not be true, Ining history unless they can be made instinct with the 
touch of life which liteiature, art, tradition, ‘myths’, folk-loie religious and social 
institutions in their earlier and later forms alone can give Piom coins, tables etc, 
we can built a possible or even pioLable frame-woik of chronology into which we 
can put our little bits of tested facts according to one possible plan or other Such a 
mosaic of dates and facts (mainh lelating to djnastic succession, war and conquest) 
18 of course important as necessaiv giound-plau of history But it is not the com- 
pleted structure of histoiy It is not history as an organic process of evolution So 
we have to distinguish between structural or moiphological history and organic 
“physiological” history, 

Now India has been so far poor in comparison with some other ancient coun- 
tries like Egypt, Babjlonia and China in her “mateiials” for writing the first kind 
of history, and the aiailable mateiials, as we saw, do not carry us much beyond 
the time of Budha and Mahavira in the sixth century B C Eecently, however, a 
veiy old and, apparently, a high older of civilisation has been unearthed in the 
Indus Valley iii the Punjab and in Sind, which according to current official 
beliefs, IS of the Sumerian pattern The buiied cities now discovered bring to light 
not onlj veiy interesting features of a civilisation thriving in the western part of 
India in so remote a past (when the Indo-Aryans had not, according to the common 
view, yet migrated into India), but they eien put into our hands interesting clues 
that may eventually help us to unravel many of the iiddles of our Vedic and post- 
Vedic history The Tantrik cult, for instance, may have older and deeper roots in 
the soil of India than have so far been granted or suspected Nothing contempora- 
neous with or earlier than the Indus Valley cnilisation has yet been unearthed in 
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other p-irtB oi tbe Eub-conUnent So the present trend of spe^nhUon i® to rcenrd 
the Indus Vnlley cuilisatioii as a sort of vrcd*^c dn\cn into western I nciia ine 
-whole of \7hich ^vas BUll nt the low level of nbonsrinal dnrkne®® (nth the po^ible 
exception of some parts that mipht ha\c risen to the Dravidian ‘liphi Ic\el) prouauly 
by the races and ciMlisation of Summer , . 

Wc are Etill in the duskHnd of probabilities or even lc=s than prolnbilitm® ns 
to the date® oriKins carlj habitats and earlier forms not onlj of the Indus \ nlltj 
but also of the DrnMdinns and Indo Araan pcoj'lc c do not knot for ccrlnntj 
when and from where the Indo Aryans came into India I ho faet of \rvnn immi- 
gration into India itself, though gcnerallj accepted, is still dispnlcd And u immi- 
gration be admitted ws have, probably, to admit not one but Ecvcrnl successive 
Btreams of immigration Such tlicorv, apparently called for to ncconnt for =onic of 
the critical turnings and ‘‘Eudden mulations” inourancicit bi-'toncal evolution, 
will lend to many uiiesplored avenues of enquiry ns to ages and dales, origins and 
cbaractenBticB 

Tun RicarDA 


The Rtgvcda— the earliest and the most informing and instructive "do’umentarv' 
evidence that wo possess— appears to set the stage amidst stciics v-hich sliow the 
Aboriginal Dravidian and Indo-Arvan factors fighting for snpremney first in the 
land of “Tive Eivcrs” and in the Ganges Valley, and then gradiinllv, hevond the 
Yindhya Range which with Us impenetrable forest mnnllr stood as a hurier between 
Northern India (Aryvavatta) and Deccan Gradually we find the aboriLincs cornered 
and driven to the hills and forest where their dctccndniUs, more or lc=s Arvanised, 
still contimio to live In considerable parts thev were also ah'oihed into the fold of 
Aryan society and culture And in being absorbed they did not fail to impart 
some little pirt of their own character of the Arvan comidcv 'llirrc was not so 
much of racial or even linguistic fusion ns of cultural ns®imilalion, Hie process of 
Arvanisnlion in language, culture etc has been a procc-s admitting, iintiirallv, of 
diflercnt shades and degrees, leaving at tlic one end aboriginal races that have almost 
kept aloof from Arvan influence and having at the other others that liave bctonio 
part and parcel of the Arvan sv®tcra 'I he Arynni®atioii of the Dravidian people®, 
especially in religion, cultuie and civilisation has been a much more perfected 
process But on the other hand the Dravidian im))ress on the Arvan svstem is 
also in many plnecs, deep and uiiraietaknblc 'ihe Dravidian is co ordmated Or 
even subordinated to the Arvan but not lost in the latter 'ibis power of assimila- 
tion of alien races inid cultures without losing the individiialitv of it® own e®=cntiil 
"lypc or Pattern and without at the same lime making the divciso element® n®®inii- 
liitcd lose whalever is cs'cntialln them— has been a special characteristic of the 
Indo Aryan race and culture complex 'lliis has meant oiganic nnitv or unity in 
divcrsitv of n more fundamental and abiding nature than can, perhaps be claimed for 
the political or national unity with which liistorics arc comraonlv familiar Historian®, 
accordinglv, commonlv miss the unity which lies deep and secs onh the diversity 
which lies on Iho surface India to them is thus n veritable chaos of )arring elements 
of race®, language®, religions, ca'tcs, sects and culture whidi have never known 
uiiitv before the days of the unitary political rule of the British Of conr®c, the 
introduction, in later time®, of the fccmilic rcligioiiE— Muhammedant®m and 
Clinstianilv— disturbed to some extent the ages long unitv and balance of the Arvo- 
Dravidian (ultiirc and social svstem in India But even these elements were in the 
process of being slowly drawn inth the splicro of influence of what we mar call 
the gciiiiiB of India In other words, a slow but snro process of cultural assimilation 
even of this “mlitant” factors was going apace Buddhi®iu, v.hich li-d ri®ci) "s a 
“ret oU" against orthodox Hinduism— but xcl ns a rev cU from within- and w^lnrh 
dominated the situation in India for several cenlunc®, ended in the land of its birth 
by being cvenluallv absorbed and assimilated into the paicnt religion Tainisra and 
many other old or later ‘ revolts’ have thus "squared their atcoiinls” with the 
same parent religion, and have been for many ccntuiics living pcaccablv side bv side 
with one another and with the latter 

d Ills power of assimilation and co o-dination in which all the components 
make their own coiitiibutions and are permitted to live ®ide bv side ns members of 
a commonwealth of eiiltuie®, has been the secret of tl e wonderful resisting and 
staving lower of the Indian culture complex agaiiisl such disintcgraimg fo-ecs as 
have sninshed up many an old and glorious civilisation of the world And it can bo 
easily shown from facts that this staying power lias been in evidence rot onlv in 
the realm of cultural coufnets and impacts but also in that of so,.iaI and pobiual 
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ones There have been many raids into India and invasions before and after Christ, 
but it IS a travesty of facts to imagine that Indian resistance has always been weak 
and short-lived and that such invasions are typically like the raids of Blahmud of 
Gazni which ever swept away Indian armies and kingdoms like cobweb or a house 
of caids Before her final subjugation by the Manaramadan Power — and the final 
subjugation of the whole of India was anything like an accomplished fact only for 
a time during the reign of the great Mogul Emperors— India had been, it should be 
borne in mind a mighty Power and a Model of civilisation and culture for at least 
three thousand years And it should be lemembered further that when the British 
in India turned from trade to conquest (always with native help and alliance) they 
had to settle their accounts not only with Haider All aud Tipu Sultan in the South 
but mainly the Maharatta and Sikh Powers which had risen on the ruins of the 
Mahammedaii Power in India, 

Unitap\ Ikdian Empire 

But there weie and still have been other factors which, to some extent, 
operated against India developing a compact and coherent political and military 
organisation, except occasionally like, for instance, the Great Eoman Empire of old 
or the British Empire in modern times We possess, apparently, no connected retros- 
pect of the remote past of which the Vedas, Epics and Pumas speak But as far 
as appearances go, an unitary centralised, Indian Empire was the exception and 
not the rule In later times also, an Empire like that of Asoka was not a common 
achievement As we said, India has possessed deep-laid cultural and institutional 
unity beneath all her diversities India has fought, and fought bravely, for the 
integrity of her sacred Land, her sacred religion and tradition, and for their sacred 
visible Symbols and Embodiment But she has rarely fought for the "State” as 
such or an Empire as such Ihe spirit of her culture did not favour the formation 
and consideration of Nationalism in the sense it is commonly understood, and her 
basic institutions would baldly consist with many forms of centralised State control 
The all-controlling and co-ordinating Principle was Dharma (the Principle of human 
Values aud Conduct) rather than any State agency Each village for example, was 
a self-contained commune and autonomous unit owing permanent allegiance to the 
reign of Dharma and only temporary allegiance to any kingship that might function 
foi the time being So the village communes continued to live though kingdoms 
after kingdoms rose and fell They were but little afifected by the accidents and 
exigencies of politics 

Again, the spilt of Dharma ( which should not be translated as religion ) has 
definitely and sjstematically favoured all human or even all-livuig values and ten- 
dencies and a cosmopolitan outlook, and has opposed militant aggiessive, ‘‘predatory”, 
nationalism The old Upanishads are clear and courageous in their conception of 
those higher values , and the Dharmashastras ( or Codes lajing down social and 
individual conduct) were bold and consistent in their execution of those ideas Later, 
Budhism and Jainism and other "refoiming” movements have tended only to stress 
such values as non-violence aud fellowship with all men and all lising being These 
forces operating through the ages tended to produce in the Indian classes and masses 
a common disposition not quite favourable to the foimation and consideration of an 
unitary military state for puiposes of offence and defence 

Of the immense back-giound of Indian History which is represented by the Vedas 
(Sambitas, Brahmins, Aranyakas and Upanishdas), the various Sutras ( or Digests ) 
Philosophies, Epics (the Ramayana and Mahavarata) Puranas and Tantras (our state- 
ment here is not anything like full), we possess (unless one is prepared to giant the 
claim of the Puianas recently put forth in their behalf that they do contain mate- 
rials foi reconstructing a fairly connected chronological historj beginning with the 
veiy earliest times) very little jirecise and connected information for the purpose of 
writing a political history both copious and correct as to facts and their chronological 
Older But of the ideals and ideas, practices and institutions of the times we do 
possess a very full, infoiming and instructive presentation And after all, what is 
leal history but this ? Scholais have been busy with their sketches and drawings of 
the ancient ordeis and specimens of ideas, beliefs, and practices that existed in India 
But oftener than not their leviews and retrospects have been made fiom modern 
Btandpoins, with modern notions, criteria and standaids of testing facts and apprais- 
ing values This has not enabled us in any just measuie, to understand much less 
appreciate a civilisation (not confined to India but possibly, reaching some of its 
greatest heights in this country) which was essentially of a difierent kind, and cannot 
therefore, he repiesented as only the first imceitam and timid steps taken on the 
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especially by the literature of the Piirans , but this reviving process was very 
largely, a process of quiet adaptation and peaceful assimilation) More than a 
centuiy had elapsed after the fall of the Gupta dynasty before there rose another 
great and enlightened monaich who could emulate with no mean success the greatest 
of the Indian rulers in historical times — Asoka Emperor Harsha who consolidated 
his authority practically over the whole of Northern India in the beginning of the 
seventh centum, was famous equally for bis geeat prowess, his high intellectual 
attainments and for the broad catholicity of his religious outlook An account of 
his times has been left by a Chinese, Hiieii Tsiang by name In that, India is 
still painted in generall.> bright and even glowing colours 

Meuueval India 

After the death of Harsha, and gradually with the emergence of India into 
what may be called the mediseial period, the conditions which had made the 
political unification of India sometimes possible in the past, nearly disappeared, and 
India was thioun into a state of political confusion and chaos in uhich petty 
kingdoms rose like mushrooms and constant internecine strife prevailed Some 
outstanding figures like Vikramaditja would occasionally appear on the stage , but 
such events were few and fai between In the South ot India was being enacted a 
very interesting but involved drama in which the Andhras, Ballavas Ghalukjas and 
Cholas were the piincipal actois Eashmere in the North Kanaii] in the Doab and 
Bengal in the east were also alive with many vivid and Mtal scenes and events of 
political, cultural and social interests But we shall not tr> to make a review of 
them here One outstanding event in the confusion and complexity of the general 
Indian situation which deserves notice even passing was the rise of the Rajput power 
upon which the mantle of the old caste Kshalrias (the warrior and ruling caste) 
fell, and which was the chief opposition that the waves of Mohamedan invasion 
coming one after another eier since the second quarter of the 7th century had to 
encounter and ultimately bear down Guzrat, Malwa, Ajmer, Kanauj and Delhi 
were the principal scenes of the new drama of Rajput ascendancy— a drama so full 
of episodes of superhuman brarery, noble heroism and sacrifice for the sacred cause 
of religion and liberty that they have ever since lived in human memory as models 
which future generations of patiiots in any country might well try to emulate 
Though Rajput opposition was borne down in Northern India by the end of the 
twelfth entury, Rajput bravei 7 and the spirit that animated it survived the crash 
of the Hindu Empire of Delhi and Ajinere over which Prithri Raj, the hero, the 
last of the Hindu emperors, though not the last of the Hindu rulers, had held 
sway Rajput bravery and Rajput lore of independence were still factors to reckon 
with in the days of the great Moghuls— Akbar Jahangir, fehahjahan and 
Aiiiaiigzeb Col Todd and some others have naiiated the story, and it coiisitutes 
one of his proudest annals in the vast archives of the Hindu glorj in India As 
to the conquest of Northern India by the Mohamedans, it should be’ noted, the great 
prize was not very easily or quickly won that the first Mahammedan impact was 
in the seventh century shortly after the passing away of the Prophet, and a Moham- 
medan kingdom in Northern India came into being towards the end of the 12th 
century Even this did not mean either a complete or final subjugation of India 
and there is another thing to be noted Hindu power fell not because its resistance 
was weak and its bravery and heroism in the field was not backed by adequate 
tact, strategy and discipline in diplomacy, planning and preparation 

The centuries of the mediaeval age in India were marked by a conspicuous lack 
of political unity and solidanty But they were by no means unimportant and barren 
It was not a ‘ dark’ Age In the Gupta period and in the centuries before and after, 
a marvellous process of social, cultural and religious reconstruction was going apace 
The old Vedic scheme of social economy (involving as it did the four Varnas or 
“caste” and the four Ashrams or “stage’ of life) was being transformed through a 
process of adaptation, assimilation and multiplication which made society more 
comprehensive and at the same time more complex The influence of Budhism, 
Hellenism and that of Mongoloid races also led to adaptations and assimilations, 
in many important directions in the older order of Indian customs and institutions 
ihe gradual assimilation of Budhism itself was a phenomenon of the greatest import- 
ance The Vedic religion survived but it was transformed I he Puranas and Tantras 
renewed and gave a new expression to the Sanatana Dharma In the domain of 
literature, art (both useful and fine), science and mathematics, philosophy and 
metaphysics, these centunes were also productive ot fruits that were and still are of 
the greatest interest and value Great poets like Kalidas and Bhavabhuti, and great 
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Philosophers like Sh-inktiTncharyo nnd Eamnnuji nnd also other pioneers and 
TnaRters in other fields formed a pals'cy of men of (rcnnis nnd tnlcnts which showed 
that an age of political dis equilibrium and confusion in India was yet not ncccoR- 
nrily an ago of cultural depression nnd darkness nnd social disruption Tlic soul 
of India could, npparciillj, function to its best advantage inspitc of her trouble I 

politics , „ -rr 

But whilst this was true for some lime it could not be true for all lime Jior 
politics at last began to tell on her constitution \Vc do not, howeior, propose to 
continue the storj through the Mohammedan nnd British periods 'Ihc history of 
these periods is more settled nnd definite in features, nnd these are, gcneralh, well- 
known One special feature which is not nlwnas clearly recognised and to which wo 
should like to draw attention is this Prom the twelfth century right up to the 
eighteenth, or even for some time later, the Hindu power of rciivnl and regeneration, 
of initiation and cveeution, was never like dead or even dying Independent nnd 
often powerful kingdoms like Vi]aynnngnr in the South, tho=c of Prntap, Shnap and 
the Pcsiiwas in the west ( we do not mention some others c g, tho'c in Bengal ) 
would, now nnd then, proudly lift their heads nnd challenge the nuthoritv of the 
great Moslem emperors Under that nutbontv, too, there flourislicd mam great Iliiidu 
ndministrntors. Ministers, governors, generals nnd fiiinncicrs In short during the 
hlohnromcdan era, the Hindu genius was not at its best but it was not quite decadent 

Tnn MA^AMM^DA^ rule 

The Mohammedan conquerors, ngnin, from Mahomed Glion who wrested the sceptre 
of the kingdom of Dcllu from PntliMra] after a first unsuccessful attempt came to 
India as foreigners hut they did not remain here ns foreigners India nns the land 
of their adoption Enids like those by Chcngis Khan or Nadir Shah were rare nnd 
they did not represent the normal course of evciifs India siiCrcred, and sometimes 
badly, no doubt from the cDTccts of the conquering ardour nnd pro'clvtising real of 
some of the Slolinmincdnn rulers But the great Aloghnls were ns nuich “tliildreii of 
the soil” ns the humblest of the Hindu “heathen” And this slinnng together by 
the Hindus and MuFsalmnns of n common "hearth nnd homo” naturally tended 
to breed a consciousness ol community of interests in both ns India’s dfispriiig 
There was steady nsBimilnlioii of the Semitic nnd Indo-Arvan cultures also and 
even a growing understanding nnd appreciation of one religion by the other ’Jlio 
religions touched nnd even blended with each other at their highest points— c g m 
Sufism nnd Vcdantio mvsticism Ihcy also met and evohed a broad common 
“shrine” to which folk beliefs, practices nnd institutions would bring their united 
homage Eicn a common dialect (Urdu or Hiiidiistbnni) was ciohed between the 
two in Northern India which gradually blossomed into a fine literature Ulic 
patronage evtciidcd by the Mohammedan emperors to SIiisic, Architecture etc was 
also fruitful of very line result India’s wealth attracted the trade nnd commerce 
of the whole ciiihsed world In fact, America or the West Indies was discoiercd 
in an attempt to discover an western route to the Indian market, British French, 
Dutch nnd Portuguese traders all came nnd scrnmhled for market and evcntunllv' 
for political power in India It is also worthy of note that even under the sway 
of such masterful monaichs as Slier Shah. Albnr or Aurnngzeh, the government of 
the country was in the main, decentralised allowing proMiicinl and local autonomy 
—down to the nutononiv of the village units— to adequately function Eien petty 
local chiefs -like the feudal lords of the mediaeval M cst— never unlearnt the art 
of fighting and governing So it was always possible for a man of ambition nnd 
nbilitv, like Shivaji for cvnmplc, to evolve sanctions whereby he could implement 
hi8 high political aspirations It was the very large mensure of local autonomy 
nnd local initiative that csislcd that rendered possible the rise of the Mnrhalta nnd 
Sikh Powers nnd also of the kingdoms of Hvder Ah nnd the Nizam in the south 
And British Power in India in its rise to parnmountev found its most formidable 
rivals or powerful allies in them 

In loOD, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, some merchants of London formed 
an association for the purpose of trade with India, nnd this association was granted a 
rovnl charter of incorporation At first this Companv was purclv a trading concern 
establishing factories in the cast and west coasts of India nnd in Bengal and adminis- 
tering its nffiiirs in the three "presidencies’ which were at first indej endent of one 
another but subordinate to the Board of Directors at home. In course of time 
however, chiefly with a view to preserving and consolidating its growing and 
cvtcnsivc trade in India, in the face of the French nvnlrv and intrigue nnd the 
prevailing political anarchy and unrest in the land, it established militarv panison 

12 
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of defence winch soon became involved in hostilities that saddled it with territorial 
responsibilities It fought some decisive battles in Madias and in Bengal which 
raised a trading company to the status of a political Power m India French 
intrigue failed and French rivalry practically died down in India One of the most 
decisive battles fought was the battle of Piassey in 1757 The battle was won with 
the aid of faithful native battalions, and with the active or passive support of the 
generals and noblemen of the unfortunate young Nawab of Bengal It is worthy 
of note that the path of British supremacy in India, and often, its influence and 
prestige abroad has been paved, amongst other things, with the consent, alliance and 
willing CO operation of the Natives of India It was so even during the critical 
period of the Sepoy Mutiny, one hundred years after the battle of Piassey It was 
again so during the “ordeal” of the last great War The machinery of administration 
by the East India Company was from time to time modified by Acts of Parliament 
(1773, 1784 , and the Charter Acts of 1793 and 1833) By these a Governor-General- 
in council was made the supreme administrative authority in India subject to a 
Board of Control at home By the last Act, the Company ceased to be a commercial 
concern and became a political and administrative body only After the Sepoy Mutiny 
another Act was passed by which the Government of India was transferred from the 
Company to the Crown, and thenceforth the Governor-General was also the Viceroy 
of India The functions of the Government of India are wide and its responsibilities 
heavy But its responsibilities aie to the Crown and the Parliament It has not rested 
on an elective popular basis There have been legislative bodies, but its motions, 
resolutions and votes have not, except as regards certain matters of secondary 
importance under the Act of 1919, a binding eSect on the Government 

India’s contributions and sacrifices in the Great War were great, but “reward” 
that come in the shape of the Parliamentary Declaration promising her a ‘■progressive 
lealisation of responsible government”, the stages and times of which were to be 
determined by the Parliament alone was not comforting to her nationalist aspirations 
And the Government of India Act of 1919, which is still in actual function though 
it has been, apparently, broadened and amplified in some directions by a recent 
Parliamentary Statute, did not meet the wishes or expectations of India By that 
Act dyarchy or a kind of dual responsibility was established in the provinces, where 
the “nation-building” subjects were “transferred’’ to Ministers ( not responsible how- 
ever to the legislature ), whilst the more important subjects were “reserved” In 
practice the transference of certain subjects to Ministers fwho were appointed by, 
held office under the pleasure of, and were responsible to, the Governor) meant little 
more than a complication of the administrative machinery which became, in conse- 
quence, more cumbrous and expansive The Central Government continued to remain 
unitary under the scheme The legislative bodies both provincial and cential, were 
expanded with non-official majorities, but this placed little power, for construction 
or even for obstruction, in the hands of the popular parties Whilst the liberals 
proceeded to work the scheme, the mam body of nationalist forces, ns represented 
by the Indian National Congress, would not first even look at it Bat some time 
later, under the guidance of Mr C E Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru, a Swaraj 
Party, analogous to the present Congress Parliamentary Party, was formed which 
entered the legislatures, both provincial and central, in telling numbers and by its 
obstructionist tactics caused not a little embarrassment to those entrusted with the 
work of daj to day administration In some provinces it was even able to “wreck ’ 
dyarchy for a time Generally, however the system has worked, though not satisfac- 
torily even according to official appreciation. We need not in particular refer to the 
unwelcome labours of the All-White Statutory Simon Commission, to which even 
the habitually co operating Liberals refused to lend their co-operation Meanwhile 
the Congress ideology was becoming bolder day by day, and the Lahore session 
adopted a resolution setting as the goal of India complete Independence or Puma 
Swaraj A campaign of civil _ disobedience followed to create “sanctions under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi who has been really at the helm of Congress affairs 
since the early twenties The Round Table idea was broached rather too late , 
but Mahatma Gandhi after concluding, what is known as the Gandhi-Irwm 
Pact joined the Conference subsequently The result of the deliberations of 
that bodj fell short of the Congress demand And the Congress again withdrew 
its offer of co operation 
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Tho fall of Tianco m Juno, 1910, startlca tlio TroTld into rovi- 
sing its ideas on men and things, on tho rc dictnbulion of Iho forces 
and icsources of tho vorld Men and i%omon caino 
Co operation rcahsQ that tho philosophy of Iifo and conduct 

nussiaTGemanv -^luch tho National Socialism of Germaux loprescnted 
has got a roi olutionary quaht> ^Thlch In its shength 
had acquued a status that could not bo ignored any longci Anothoi 
rei olutionarj foico in tho modern world nas xepresonted b% Soiiet 
Eussia When in tho fourth wcok of August, 1939, those tno foiccs 
camo to some sort of an nriangcment for joint action, foi co- 
opoiation in tho swift rao^oment of powor-pohtics, tho woild hccamo 
piopaiccl for tho Woild War II of tho 20th century It had not 
long to wait Bj Septembor, 1939, German dne-bomhors fioiv oici 
Poland showciing death and destruction, German PanzCJ Dnisions 
lolled 01 ei tho plains of Poland emshmg all opposition All tho 
Allied Powers, Britain and Fiance, who had guaiautocd Poland's 
mtcgiitj and unitv, w'bo had promised hci help, looked lielpicsslj on 
without being able to do thou litllo best for hoi And in course of 
eighteen dais Poland, as sho bad emoiged out of tho first World 
Wai, lanished from tho map of tho woild 


Tho months flow by and tho western States of continental Europe, 
tho area boidored by tho Aitic Circle in tho north to tho Gulf of 
Bisca> m tho south, lav under tho heels of Gcr- 
R^sSifporl man's 's conquering hordes Another twelve months 

company rolled by keeping pace with Germans 's march to- 

wards tho Aegean Sea and tho Eastern !Mediter- 
rancan B\ tho end of this period happened ono of thoso or cuts 
that lca\o their mark in history This was tho German attack on 
Eussia in tho mornmg of Juno 22, 1941 When tho Eusso-Germ'’n 


Noutiality Pact was signed tho So\iet Premier end Foreign !Mims‘ei, 
Viachesla\ Molotoa, had recommended it to tho world’s accept'’ nco 
as a "turning point in tho history of Europe, and not only of 
Emopo” Tho German Press had hailed it as “an important, actno 
contribution to tho future now order in Europe” To tho world 
dominated In Britain and tho United States this lining up of tho 
two dictatorships, of tho two roi olulionary forces represented by Nan 
Germany and Bolshevist Eussia, was not welcome In an •’rticlo 
m a U S A Quarterly, Foiagn AJJmrs, written by a Han aid 
piofcssor, tho mind of this yvoild stood leycaled Tho Pact had sat 
upon tho western yyorld as a “nightmare” But there was Inidh any 
relief felt at thc^bioak-up of this Pact, as it started another nightmare— 
tho prospect, tho possibility that Germany will control the resources 
and tho labour poyvcr in tho vast tenitory strctchirg from Boheu la 
to tho Himalayas and tho Persian Gulf ” Whether or not this 
possibility Ins any chanco of fulfilment is still on tho knees of tho 
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gods Ail that one can say, as we vmte, is that the German time- 
table of a 8-weeks campaign has been upset, that Eussia has almost 
lost the use of the Black Sea, and that the centres of Soviet 
industrial and mihtary productive activities in Eussia proper have 
been rendered more than 50 pei cent useless Speculations with 
regard to the outcome of this fight between these two mastodans 
among nations have become so piohfic that there is a danger of our losing 
our sense of peispective, and giving reins to wishful thinking Bor, there is 
no manner of doubt that the German attack on Eussia has created 
“mental and emotional confusion” amongst vast sections of the population 
in every country The ma]onty feehng seems to be that Soviet Eussia 
being the “weaker of the two well-hated dictatorships,” prudence should 
dictate hiendhness to hei so that the two forces of “world revolution” 
might get exhausted by mutual blood-letting 

This feehng accounts foi the alacrity with which the British Prime 
Minister has promised all help to Soviet Eussia in the fight into 
British promise of which she has been dragged by the audacity of German 
help to Russia leadership This piomise was conveyed m a broadcast 
speech made in the evening of June 22, the day on which Geiman 
foices had moved against Soviet Eussia 

“Any man or State nho fights against Nazism will have our aid We have 
offered to the Government of Soviet Russia any technical or economic assistance 
•which is in our power and which is likely to be of service to them It is not for 
me to speak of the action of the United States, but this I will say If Hitler 
imagines that his attack on Soviet Russia will cause the slightest division of aims 
or slackening of effort in the great democracies who are resolved upon his doom, 
he IS awfully mistaken The Russian danger is our danger and the danger of the 
United States ’’ " 

Mr Chuichill’s “swiffc pledge of London-Washington aid to Moscow 
was a shrewd play foi his team” said a U S A weekly, Time, 
as it lobbed “the week-ending appeaseis at home and 
^Mr ChnrcMl’s^* isolationists in the U S A ” of opportunity to fish m 

promises troubled waters Colonel Chailes Lmdenbeigh, one of 

the leadeis of the lattei, could only say that the new 
turn in the wax was “a very, very unusual development” , his fuither 
comment that he was “not at aU suipnsed” at it was an assumption of -wis- 
dom that few can accept without a gram of salt Mr. Churchill’s shrewd- 
ness was underlmed by the TJ S. A Under-Secretary of State for 
Boieign Affaiis, Mr Sumnei Wells, who undei the direction of 
Piesident Eoosevelt lead a declaiation to a Press Conference on June 
23, which was nothing moie than a paraphiase of what the Biitish 
Premiei had said 

‘ Any defense against Hitlerism, any rallying of the forces opposing Hitlensm 
from whatever sources these forces may spring will hasten the eventual downfall 
of the present German leaders, and will, ther^ore, redound to the benefit of our 
own defense and security ’’ 

But not aU in the United States subscribed to this view of Russia’s 
transformation into a friend and ally of democracy Mr Heibeit Hoover, 
Danger of Commn- President Roosevelt’s predecessoi at the White House, 

5st revival struck a note of dissent To them Communism was as 
much an anathema as Nazism 

“Now we find ourselves promising aid to Stalin and his militant Communist 
conspiracy against the whole democratic ideals of the world if wc go further and 
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duiing the last quaitei of 1940, desert waifaie became possible, Italy toob 
the ofifensive from Lybia and rushed to Sidi Baiiam within the bordeis 
of Egypt It almost appeared that Italy would be repeating the exploits 
of the German hordes in the low countries — ^Holland and Belgium — 
and in France But they were as qmckly rolled back to Benghazi by 
the combined attack of ground troops and naval guns For, the Italians 
had adopted the thoughtless tactics of following the costal route which 
IS badly exposed to naval bombardment and concentrated air attack, 
and badly confined by its escarpment parallel to the shore They lost 
mobility owing to this natural restriction, and lost all the teiiatory up 
to Benghazi by February 6, 1941 Fmther south, Italian Somaliland 
and Abyssinia did not show a better record By the capture of the 
former the British could sweep the Bed Sea fiee of Axis laideis, surface 
or underwater , and the Emperor Haile Sehasse could return to his 
empire The freeing of the Bed Sea enabled IJ S ships to pour into 
contiguous teriitoiies all the materials of war, the President having 
declared that the teiiitories flanking the Bed Sea to the Suez were 
*'not a combat zone " 

This victory Sent up British prestige But it was a short-lived triumph 
German Panzei Divisions and hiftwafe squadrons regained in course of 
about ten days what the British had won m as many 
Benghazi was evacuated on April 4, and the 
the position AUied troops fell back inside Egjqit A powerful contingent 
of them has been holding Tobruk And, for reasons 
unexplained, this Axis thrust into the heart of Egypt stands halted 
In this victory General Hommel used the technique which had brought 
them succcess in Fiance A wide-fronted advance by widely-dispersed 
mechanized units scattered over the desert expanse west of Egjpt, the 
use of more poweilul battle tanks frustrated General Archibald Wavell’s 
operations and snatched victory fiom what the Italians had made into 
a debacle Yichy sources speculated that the Germans had their eyes on 
the oases in the regions further south — Siwa and Jarabub, Kufia and 
Owerat The last two are 500 miles far in the south, near the margins 
of Sudan and French Equatorial Africa. Things appear to be quiet now, 
but at the end of the year (1941) the desert may hum, and the Allied 
forces required to face an Axis attack towards the Suez, towards the 
oil lines and weUs of Iraq and Iran In the Balkan campaign the 
German victory was complete not only in ovei -running Greece and 
Jugoslovia but in stiategic values The loss of Crete has caused the 
loss of “the only good advance operating base in the eastern Mediterra- 
nean” , the island of Cyprus which has been under British possession 
for more than 60 years has been placed m peril As a military sea- 
way the Mediterranean has been choked by the 90 miles bottle-neck 
of the Straits between Sicily and Tunisia The Lybian scene of oper- 
ations would be about 250 miles distant from Crete , Alexandria — 
“the final big Fleet base” in the eastern Mediterranean — would be about 
340 miles off, and the Suez Canal about 550 miles The experiences 
at Crete have proved that any Sea Power which does not enjoy air 
superiority within the area chosen for its activity is liable to most 
dangerous risk The destruction of the German battleship — Btsviaick — 
supports the same contention 
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And, by tbo occupation of the sir Greek islands — S:motbrace, 
Lemnos, Alitileno, Thasos Sk\Tos, and Melos— Germany has captured 
a ybip hand oaer Tarkej Tho first t\.o can bo used 
Incrcaslna Dardanelles , tho third and tho DodccanesQ 

oaTmUr islands ho aer\ closo to Turkey's vestom coast 
German bombers haao come nearer Sjnaand Palestine 
Tho realisation of tho threat to her orn peaco must ha^ o mo^ cd Turkoi 
to sign tbo Treaty of Fnendship with Germany on Juno IS, only 
fourdajs boforo Germany opened her campaign against Bussia As 
tho Eu=so German Pact of August, 1939, had started the picsont war, 
60 it ma> appear that tho Tnreo German treati hastened tho 
outbreak of tho Busso-Gcrman war Tho two 'Jignetoiios to this trc’ta 
“bind tbcmselvos mutually to rospocb tho mtegnts and inaiolalnlitj 
of their national territory” and not to resort to ‘‘anv measures, 
direct or indirect", against thoir treatj partner Wo hn,\o been told 
that this troati does not in any way go against tho one that 

subsists between Bntnm and Tuikoy, signed in October, 1939 
Tho position of Turkey is not easy To her south and south 

cast Biitain stands cntronchcd , to hor west and north-west stands 

Germany flushed with victory over Britain’s proteges and allies It 
IS aPo a historical fact to which the Turkish Foreign Minister, kl. 
Sarajoglu, refoned that Turkey and Germany had “noier boon m 
opposition m tho couiso of the aicissitudes of world o^o^ts for 

centuries " More than any remomhianco of past friendship, tho 
immodiato needs of tho Turkish State left no clioico to President 
Ineouu and liis adMsors but to yield to tho courting of Hitlci’s Gcr- 
mam Wo should also tako into account tho economic reasons which 
must have influenced the negotiations. Only 25 per cent of the import 
trade and 17 per cent of hei cxpoit tiado were with the Bntish 

Bmpuo and tho United States, while Germany and her German- 
donim''ted neighbours pioridod 62 pei cent of her total imports and 
took 60 per cent of her exports 

Wo bayo also to lecogmso that in signing this tre'^ti Turkey was 
fully aware that her neutrality will bo enabling tbo German High 

. Command, if it so willed, to more from tho klcdi- 

"fnilcd terranoan area to an attack directed at tbo heart of 
Russia SoMot Eussia In affans of S‘'’to friendships aro 

based on considerations other than those dictated by 
tbo Iic'it It IS true that it was Soviet Eussia's support that 

onablod Mustapba Kenial Vta Turk to build up a national Stato 
freed from tho will-o thc-wisp of Pan-Islamiam or Pan-Turanienism 
That help has ei idently failed to giro assurance to Tuikoy m a Nam- 
dorainatod Euiope It might also he a consideration that weighed 

with Turkey that in tho name of security Soviet Eussia has not 
been abo\o undertaking aggression against weaker States Tlie Finnish 
war, tho ahsoiplion of Latvia, Estoni'’, Lithuania of Bes'arap'’ and 
Bukorin'' no instances of tins spirit It might also ho that Genian 
diplomats were able to con\inco tho Turkish pohticians that the 
SoMot Prime klimster and Foreign Minister, Yiachoslay Molo‘ov, had 
demanded of Germany that she should help the Soviet in gaming 
control oyer tho Sea of Marmora and tho Straits of Dardanelles 
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This was said to have been done in course of his visit to Berhn on 
November 12, 1940 This demand revived an old ambition of Tsanst Enssia 
that Istanbul (Gonstantinopole) should be restored to Christian possession, 
and that Russia which contained the majority of the Christians 
belonging to the Greek Church should be the State which should 
possess this city on the Golden Horn We know that the Soviet 
authonties have demed this chaige 


The narration has brought us to the period when the world was 
- confronted with the great surprise by the attack of Germany on 


Enssia’s anxiety 
to placate 
Germany 


Soviet Russia It does not, however, explain the 
genesis of the rupture of the Pact between the two 
countiies that twenty-two months back had been 
hailed as a comei-stone of the “New Order” in 


continental Europe Even -as late as June 13, the Tass, the Soviet 
News Agency, was authorized to state that Germany had not present- 
ed “any demands” to the Soviet Government , that German troop 
movements in Germany’s eastern frontiers were due to reasons that 


had nothing to do with the Soviet Repubhc , that the lecent mobih- 
zation of Soviet reserves and their manoeuvres had for their object 
the traimng of the reserve contmgents and the checking up of the 
Soviet railway system The news of the presence of 12,000 Geiman 
tioops m Finland within 50 miles of the Russian base at Hango bora 
no simstei purpose , any unhiendly interpretation put on it was the work 
of “war-mongeis” in the capitahst democracies There is proof that as late 
as June 3 (1941) the Soviet Government was anxious to conciliate and 
placate Germany and the other members of the Axis , on that date it 
withdrew recogmtion from Gieece due to her “loss of soveieignty” 
Earher, on May 12, it had recognised the pro-Nazi El-Gilami ad- 
mimstration of Iraq On April 13, the Russo-Jap Neutrahty Pact 
was signed at Moscow M Stahn came to the station to see off Mr 
Matsuoka, the Jap Foreign Minister — an unprecedented honour One 
of the visible effects of this Pact was that 26 out of the 37 Soviet 
mihtary advisers stationed at the Chinese capital (Chungking) were 
withdrawn On June 11, - Sir Stafford Cnpps, Bntish ambassador to 
Moscow, retmned to London, and an elaborate announcement was 
broadcast that “his efforts to get any understanding with the Umon 


of Soviet Sociahst Eepubhcs had been frmtless ” These and other 
matters lent colour to the speculation that the German Government 
did not directly present any demand to the Soviet Government that 
could be Intel preted as any weakening of their friendly relations 
Reports coming from the Turkish capital which pioved to be remark- 
ably conect said that Germany was trying to get “control” over 
certain Soviet railways and industries This concession was regarded 
as the only way of obtaimng increased supphes from Russia A 
London Daily Telegraph coriespondent wired in the third week of 
March fiom “somewhere” in the Balkans that the Soviet had stopped 
from the 1st of March aU export of oil This news might refer to 
the announcement pubhshed m the U S Press that smce March 18 
the shipment of war materials across the USSR had been for- 
bidden , a later amendment to the news said that no ban was placed 
on the shipment of supphes directly from Russia 
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Theso nows and speculations sbowod Sowet Enssia in a concilia- 
tory mood ‘Vi'hother or not she was unsuspecting is more than one can 
say from tho facts aiailablo at present Wc cannot 
Clinrchill’s jgggf gtalm had received no warning of 

° danger that was approaching his counlrj In tho 

middle of April, Mr Winston Churchill uttered in tho 
House of Commons words that were intended to be a warning or 
ought to haao boon accepted as such 


"There arc many Pigns that point to an atfcnmt to secure the granary of 
tho Ukraine and the oil fields of the Caueapiia as a German means of gaining the 
resources wherewith to wear down the English-speaking world ” 


Coming from tho quarter that it did, this speculation or warning 
might not have earned weight But it is no longer a secret that 
since tho middle of April (1941) the Sonet Goaern- 
Gon^ls of begun to evacuate modern industrial 

***roptnro machinery and skilled workers fiom tho Baltic States 

In hundreds of cartloads they woro remoacd to 
tho Eussian interior In course of his New Year’s Day Message M 
Josef Stalin had declared that tho “TJ S S E was totalh mobilircd’’ 


On May 6, ho had hoisted himself into tho Premiersliip of the 
SoMot This step was interpreted at tho timo as nccessar\ for tho 
strengthening of Sonet industrial and mihtar\ organisations Tho 
warning issued by tho SoMct Government on March 3 to Bulgann 
that by allowing entry of Gciman troops into her teiiitories ^ho was 
leading not to tho consolidation of peace in tho Balkans but "tho 
o\tonsion of tho sphere of war" into that area was a pointer to 
Eussian anxiety , at tho samo time tho Sonet ambassador at Berlin 
pointed out in an official dcinaulte that his Govcmniont icgerdod 
Bulgaria and the two Struts as “sccuntv zones for the U S S E ", 
and that it could not letnam a passive sped'’ tor of events happening 
in territories that afFeclod her secuiity On Apiil 5 Eussia concluded 
a fiiendly agiocmont with tho Simovntch Government of Jugoslavia 
that had refused to implement tho ticaly made with the Axis by its 
predecessor in office Whv tho Soviet Government did not feel or 
express tho samo anxietv with regard to Eumnnia, and did not throw 
in her weight for the piotection of Yugoslavia and Bulgarin vhero 
she could have had direct touch with Britain, is one of those my s- 
terios that must await cleanng till, after the end of tho present w ar, 
wo have tho official histones and non-official memoirs of tho various 
Governments and thou leaders 


Wo are almost tempted to think that Eussia had sufficient warn- 
ing Wo have quoted Mr Churchill’s words , Eudolf Hc=:s, Deputy 
Buchrer of tho Nazi Prrtv, landed in Scotland on 
f/hiB long These were or ought to have been suffi- 

vigil ni Moscow ciont indication that changes were happening in the 
political atmosphere And Sir Strafford Cnpp s sudden 
departure from Moscow and arrival at London on Juno 11, and the uncalle-d 
for announcement that Anglo-Eussian relations were as bad as ever, 
would not bear tho innocent construction that has been put upon 
his movements As against this interpretation wo have seen an 
American correspondent at Moscow wnto that tho Nazi-Bolshevik 
13 
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differences vroisened into war "wifehont even the knowledge, let alone 
the actmtv of Cnpps ” Yet we heheve that he departed for London 
to report success of his 24 months’ vigil at Moscow, success which 
Nazi audacity had placed within his hands And to-day we have a 
Pact signed on Julv 13, 1941, between Britain and Soviet Eussia The 
title of the Pact indicated its hmited purpose , it is entitled — “Agree- 
ment for Joint Action by the Union of Soviet Socialist Eepubhcs 
and His Ma]esty’s Government in the Umted Kingdom m the "War 
against Germany ” A conference has been held at Moscow where British 
experts headed by Lord Beaverbrook and U S evpeits headed by Mr 
Hamman have met Soviet Ministers to evolve a plan of common 
work, to draw up a detailed scheme foi supplying the various needs 
of the Soviet Eepubhc in the matenals of war and in the instru- 
ments for the production of these matenals on Soviet soil YTe have been 
hearing enthusiastic reports of the flood of help arriving from Britain 
and the Umted States To arrange foi the arrival of these across 
seas and oceans is no eas% task , and the little that has arrived has not 
enabled the Soviet soldiers to halt the Nazi tenk divisions and to 
disable Nazi bombers Soviet soldiers, unaided, have succeeded m de- 
laying the Nazi advance The woild has been witness to a war between 
Titans 

The world does not know why Herr Hitlei switched off his 
victonous hosts from their advance towaids Egypt, the Suez Canal, 
Palestine and Syria , why he did not support the 
Escbange of^oods Yichy administration m S^ria from the naval end air 
Russia &. Germany bases stationed in the Italian Dodecarmes Islands , 
why he should have taken up another enemy 
leaving Bntain undefeated in her island home and in the approaches 
to the oil wealth of Iraq and Iran — the oil on which tanks and bombers 
move to attack and victory We have tried to tiace, Soviet Eussia’s 
policy confronted by a triumphant Germany — one of anxious fnendhness 
Up to the time of writmg we have not come upon a single fact 
that could satisfactorily explain Germany’s attack on Eussia It 
might be that the expoit of Soviet raw matenals and oil to Germany 
was not satisfactory , it might also be that expoit of industrial equipment 
which Germany promised to Eussia in exchange was as unsatisfactory 
The diplomatic correspondent of the Daily Chiomcle (London) told us 
sometime in May (l941) that to stiaighten these out Herr Hitler was 
anxious to meet M Stahn who had by that time become Chairman of 
the Council of People’s Commissars — the eqmvalent to Premiership The 
speculation on this news was that Herr Hitler would press at this mter- 
view foi large-scale access to Ukranian wheat and Caucasus oil In 
exchange he would give oi was prepared to give a free hand to Eussia 
in the whole of Asia including India and Japan together with an out- 
let to the Persian Gulf through ^Lan , M Stahn was to guarantee in 
return the existing (in Mav) frontiers in eastern and south-eastern 
Europe It was given out in the same dispatch that Germany was not 
very pleased with the Eusso-Japanese Pact, as it had reheved Eussia’s 
anxiety with regard to hei far-off eastern frontiers Herr Hitler and M 
Stahn did not, however, meet Instead came the German mvasion 

Why 9 "We have seen it stated that the German General Staff 
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diffeiences woisened into -war “without even the knowledge, let alone 
the activity of Cripps ” Yet we beheve that he departed for London 
to repoit success of his 24 months’ vigil at Moscow, success which 
Nazi audacity had placed within his bands And to-day we have a 
Pact signed on July 13, 1941, between Britain and Soviet Eussia The 
title of the Pact indicated its hmited pmpose , it is entitled — “Agree- 
ment for Joint Action by the Union of Soviet Socialist Eepubhcs 
and His Majesty’s Government in the United Eingdom in the War 
against Geimany ” A confeience has been held at Moscow wheie British 
experts headed by Lord Beaverhrook and U S evpeits headed by Mr. 
Haniman have met Soviet Mimsteis to evolve a plan of common 
woik, to draw up a detailed scheme foi supplying the various needs 
of the Soviet Eepuhhc in the mateiials of war and in the instru- 
ments foi the production of these materials on Soviet soil We have been 
hearing enthusiastic lepoits of the flood of help arriving from Bntam 
and the United States To aiTange foi the ainval of these across 
seas and oceans is no easy task , and the little that has aiiived has not 
enabled the Soviet soldiers to halt the Nazi tank divisions and to 
disable Nazi bombers Soviet soldieis, unaided, have succeeded in de- 
laymg the Nazi advance The world has been witness to a war between 
Titans 

The woild does not know why Heir Hitler switched off his 
victoiious hosts fiom then advance towards Egypt, the Suez Canal, 
Palestine and Syria , why he did not support the 
Excbang^o^^goods Yic}jy administration in Sjiia from the naval and air 
Russia & Germany bases stationed in the Itahan Dodecannes Islands , 
why he should have taken up another enemy 
leaving Bntain undefeated in hei island home and in the approaches 
to the oil wealth of Iraq and Iran — the oil on which tanks and bombers 
move to attack and victory We have tried to trace, Soviet Eussia’s 
policy confronted by a triumphant Geimany — one of anxious fnendhness 
Up to the time of writmg we have not come upon a single fact 
that could satisfactonly explain Germany’s attack on Eussia It 
might be that the export of Soviet raw materials and oil to Germany 
was not satisfactory , it might also be that export of industrial equipihent 
which Geimany promised to Eussia in exchange was as unsatisfactory 
The diplomatic correspondent of the Daily Chiomcle (London) told us 
sometime in May (i941) that to straighten these out Hen Hitler was 
anxious to meet M Stahn who had by that time become Chairman of 
the Council of People’s Commissars — the equivalent to Premiership The 
speculation on this news was that Herr Hitler would press at this inter- 
view for large-scale access to Ukianian wheat and Caucasus oil In 
exchange he would give or was prepared to give a free hand to Eussia 
in the whole of Asia including India and Japan together with an out- 
let to the Persian Gulf through Iran , M Stalin was to guarantee in 
return the existing (in May) frontiers in eastern and south-eastern 
Europe It was given out in the same dispatch that Germany was not 
very pleased with the Eusso- Japanese Pact, as it had relieved Eussia’s 
anxiety with regard to her far-off eastern frontiers Herr Hitler and M 
Stahn did not, however, meet Instead came the German invasion 

Why ’> We have seen it stated that the GeiToan General Staff 
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gave ifc as its opinion that it did not dare seek "a ladicnl conclu- 
sion of the war m the west", while Eussia was standing intact and 
organized ^ith all the wealth of experience gamed at the expense 
of Germany and Britain in this war of machines A correspondent 
of the U S A weekly, Tune, wiring fromTok^o, after the outbreak 
of this campaign, said 

“I was informed in carlj May that the negotiations (over economic demands) 
were insignificant I belieie that the negotiations ncier broke down , the Germans 
simply attacked when preparations were completed, ns the main slrntegic aim was 
the destruction of the Ked Army which is a potential menace to Germany in the 
future ” 

This correspondent had been in Soviet Eussia off and on since 
1932 He was not very hopeful that the Soviet Army would ho ablo 
to pub up as grim a fight as ib has done during 
^wn tn”sovlot months , that the Soviet people would 

°«ght”woir?* agree foi long to suffer the inevitable deprivations of 
wai He went so far as to say that “the (SoMot) 
country-side was essentially unrebnble", that "the city population will 
fight well" He elaborated this thesis by loferrmg to his ovm ex- 
perience of dis-illusionmont with the practices of the Sonet ruleis 
When he first wont to Eussia theiowore manv people who “bolioiod 
profoundly and fanatically m the idea of Socialism" , these people havo 
fallen under the axes of the -various purges The general people m 
the country-side would not gue any particular trouble to tlio Geiman 
invaders , most of the peasants "will bo satisfied to hve" under 
Gorman nile, if they were supplied with certain consumer goods — 
"shirts, flashlights, bicycles, shoes, radios, otc ” The Sonet people 
have belled the pessimistic prophecies of this conespondent. For, 
without the support of the general population the Sonet Armv could 
nob hare so superbly up set the German time-table of a quick and 
easy conquest, as it has been the case for twenty -two months sinco 
the German Army and An Force finished Poland within 18 days 
’Without then support and co-operation the "scorched earth policy” — the 
policy that dictated that every thing that could bo of use to tbo 
enemy should be earned away or broken or burnt — could not have 
been made the success that it has been — a pobey that was successful 
when Napoleon Bonaparte invaded Eussia one hundred and thirty 
years back 

’We have seen that there has been no particular grievance of so 
injurious or offensive a character that could justify Germany's attack 
p , , on Soviet Eussia Interpreters of inter-nationrl 

conli"ct*bctwcoii have been dnven by the failure of their 

Slav A Teuton search for a reasonable cause of this war to hark 

back to the distant past, the far distant past, for it 
One of them has said that the key' to the understanding of the 
present titantic struggle may be sought for m the centuries old con- 
flict between the Slav and the Teuton, just as to the west of 
Germany the cause has been found in the as old contention between 
the Celt and the Teuton Prof Happen of the Harvard University 
who is one of the interjireters referred to abo-ve has onh varied the 
words m diagnosing tbo same seat of disease — 
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“ When Germany and Russia do not adjoin each other they are likely to 
be friendly to each other and remain at peace , and when they are contiguous 
they gravitate into war” 


This diagnosis suggests that 

between Germany and Russia 

eliminate aU the 

IntensIUedby 

dominate these 
wealth that lies 
power that brings this wealth 


modern 
developments 


there should be strong buffer States 
But this arrangement does not 
causes of the conflict — one of which 
be expressed as follows who will 
buffer States, exploit the economic 
under therr ground and the labour 
out of the bowels of mother earth ? 


This analysis hrmgs us to the heart of the problem — who — Germany or 
Russia — shall guide, control and regulate the hfe of the area from the 
Baltic Sea to the Black Sea which has been demarcated into the 
following Nation States — Finland, Estonia, Lithuama, Latna, East Prussia, 
Poland, Ukraine, Rumama, Bulgaria Germany sought a solution of the 
problem by the Brest-Litovosk Treaty (March 3, 1918) which forced 
Russia to recognise the independence of the Ukraine, to renounce 
sovereignty west of a line drawn from the Gulf of Riga to the proposed 
Ukrainian frontier , by a subsequent treaty (August 27, 1918) Russia had 
to renounce sovereignty over Estonia and Latvia and recognise the 
independence of Georgia, M Stalin’s native piovince The German 
negotiators of these two treaties were fully aware of the political and 
economic need of having small, economically weak and unorganized 
States between their State and Russia In the conditions of those days 
(1918) it was an efficient Germany, with surplus man-power and abounding 
industrial capacity, that could hope to organize these weak States 
Russia, broken down by the first World Wai and reeling under a revo- 
lution, was in no position to claim a share in this great work. Since 
then under Bolshevik control Russia has gained industrial experience 
and strength, has been organized into a modem State, militarily and 
industrially equipped to meet the challenges of the modern times There 
has thus developed a keen competition between Germany and Russia 
which has been moving towards an outburst of bloody enmity by the 
urge of a biological force almost 

The Russo-German Pact of August 23, 1939, was an attempt to 
intercept half-way this almost inevitable conflict For twenty-two months 
there was friendliness and peace between the two countries 
— at least this was what the world saw and the world 
was told But influences must have been working which 
blew up the bridge of reconciliation between them on 
And the world has been turning for light to the pages 
of German history — the history of the mystical aspirations, of the poh- 
tical and economic ambitions, of a Heiren-volk — a master race — out on 
its God-given mission of rescuing the world from the thraldom to false 
gods In HerT Hitler’s auto biography of ideas — Mem Kavipf — “My 
Struggle” — are to be found many an inspired talk on such material subjects 
as the incalculable wealth and stores of raw materials of the Ural 
mountains, as the unending fertile plains of the Ukraine that have been 
awaiting development since their creation And this development cAn 
reach its height at the hands of the Nordic race only — the core and 
centre of which is represented by the Germans This Bible of Nazism 
was incubated in the prison cell of Munich Twelve years later when 


Mysticism ol 
Teutonic 
aspirations 

June 22, 1941 
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Herr Hitler became Cbancellor ol the Third Beich he indicated to a 
follower of his, Herr Hermann Eanschning who later became the President 
of the Danzig Diet, the lino of this approach to Eussia He confessed 
that, perhaps ho conld not “avoid an alliance” with that countrj Bat 
when he had realised his ' aims in the west, nothing would stop 
him from attacking Eussia Because 

"Wo must vrin the victory of the German race conBctousncsB over the masses 
eternally fated to servo and obey Wo nlonc can conquer the great continental 
spaces , We shall take this struggle upon us It will open to us the door to 
permanent mastery of the world ” 

Herr Hermann Eausohning resigned, and escaped from the Nazi Party 
to Amenca He has recorded his talks with "the master" in two books — 
one of which — The Voice of Destiuctwn — published in 1939 — quote the 
words uttered in 1934 We do not come across the evpression of this 
racial mysticism in the writings of Bolshevist thinkers and leaders 
though theie is enough of klessianic urge in them towards world revo- 
lution and the dictatorship of the proletenat which will rebuild the 
world on a juster and broader economic foundation After the experiences 
of the last twenty -five years, after the betrayal of the peace that 
was to have made the world safe foi democracy , the men and women 
of the vear 1941 are not likely to bo enthused over or misled by the 
various slogans that have been hurtling through the other since 
Democracy, Nazism and Bolshevism threw themsohes into a giant 
embrace of mutual destructiveness 


Wo m India whom British State policy has placed m the galler- 
ies to witness the moves and counter-moves of the combatant hosts 


ludin'o yVcBtcm 
Fronlltr 
countries 


of Teutons and Slavs — we have been warned that 
our fate and foituncs are bound up and interlinked 
with events that have been happening m the heart 
of European Eussia With every step nearer the 


Black and the Caspian Seas made by tbe German mechanized Army, 


the crescendo of warning rises higher, and we are told that wo should 


undei stand the drift of affairs not only in the Eussian battle-fields 


but in the deserts of Egypt, round about Egypt, in Syria and Iraq 
Anglo Indian strategists have made enormous efforts to teach us that 


the western frontiers of India were not limited by the Hindukush, 
by Afghanistan and the Arabian Sea, but extended beyond Egvpt and 
Palestine , and her eastern defence arrangements hav e to bo organiz- 
ed m the China Seas The evolution of this western frontier of 


India started about si\ty-fivo years back when Benjamin Disraeli 
purchased on behalf of the British Government shares in the Suez 


Canal Company — about 176,000 shares held by Ismail Pasha, the then 
Ehedive of Egvpt, worth above Es 30 crores This financial deal made the 
Mediteiranean Sea "the Iifo-hne" of the Empire to its eastern 
and far Eastern units forming something like a semi-circlo or arch 
covering the^^ Indian and Pacific Oceans. To the need for protecting 
this ‘ hfe-lino” have on many occasions been sacrificed the interests 
of the countries about the eastern Mediterranean and the Eed Sea, 
and their independence as States in the modern world has been 
modified into protection by Britain Egvpt has been made into one 
such protectorate" , the Turkish Empire has been disrupted , the Arab 
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pnncipalifcies have not enjoyed the fieedom that was piomised them when 
they levolted against then Khalifa , Palestine has become a battle- 
giound between Jews and Aiabs under a “mandate” held by Biitam — 
all these developments have taken place because it happened that 

the Mediterranean and the Eed Seas wmre joined by the Suez Canal, 

and shaies in the Company managing the Canal were held by the 

British Government It is tiue that not all the schemes of Bntish 
Impeiialists have home fiuit , England’s ambitious scheme foi a chain 
of Biitish-contiolled Aiab States which would link India with Egypt 
has lefused to work according to plan , the scaffolding of this 

“Middle Eastern Empire” of Mr Winston Churchill’s dreams has 
remained banging in the air But the feelings of the countries concern- 
ed are not amiable towards the British Empiie though hundreds of 
millions of the hard-earned money of British tax-payers hare been 
sucked into by the deserts of this part of the world 


The attempt df Eashrd Ah El-Gilaim to get control of the State 
in Iraq which was baffled by forceful methods adopted by Britain 
with the help of troops from India was a straw 
Eg^t^ which directed attention to the way of the wind 

since 1882 The joint attempt of British and Eussian aim 3 ’^ corps 

in ousting Eeza Shah Pelhavi from the throne of 
Persia has been a success But the very attempt — the necessity for 
such an attempt — points to a moral Since the days of Aiabi Pasha 
( 1882 ) the El-Azhai University of Cano has through imbibing the 
teachings of Jemaluddin Afghani been a centre of anti-impeiialisb 
sentiment and activity' Sheik Abdoo who became later the Eector of 
the University was one of the earliest of Jemaluddin’s disciples At 
that time the Palace of the rulers did not look kindly on the 
halls and cells of the University wfflieh were resounding with cues 
of reform in religious and political hfe Since then with the quicken- 
ing of national feeling a leconcihation between the two appears to 
have been arrived at , the present Eector of the University, Sheik 
Muhammad Mustafa El-Maiaghi, is one of the protagonists of the 
idea that the Egyptian King should be made the Khalifa of Islam 
This IS said to have cemented a new union between the Palace and 
the University not quite friendly to Britain American papers have 
begun to write of the ‘Palace-Azhar chque” directed agarnst the 
occupying authorities. 

In Arabia itself the m^^steiy man who is at present the King of 
the Hedjaz within which lie Medina and Mecca, Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud, 
IS watchful, and quietlj'^ and patiently biding his time 
Arabia s adviser, St John Philby, was in the Indian 

ambitions Civil Seiwice when the first world war broke out 
^ He was sent on deputation to the Persian Gulf 
potentates and has chosen to remain in Aiabia, a convert to Islam, a 
gurde and friend and philosopher to the dreamer of dreams who hves 
in the heart of Arabia at Ei^'adah but whose Kingdom extends from 
the Eed Sea to the Persian Gulf The news that St John Philby 
has been released from restraint and detention in Britain directs 
attention to the fact that the object of his deputation on behalf of 
Sultan Ibn Saud to the British Imperial Government is not looked 
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upon with much favour by the authonties concemecl We do not loiovr 
the details of his offence His new masfcei’s ambitions might bo responsible 
for St John Philby’s sufferings Owing to the shroud of silence, "tho 
deadly silence”, that gonerallj covers tho desert, wo may not Imow 
the nature of these ambitions But fiom hints and suggestions m tho 
Press, speciallv of tho United States, wo mav make a good guess 
about them Saudi Arabia end Iraq have both been trMDg to conquer 
the Emirate of Kuweit on the Persian Gulf Tho former %\nnts to 
absorb tho various islands m tho Persian Gulf, pirticulails tho 
Bahiein Islands whoso rich oil deposits pic being ovploitod by 
American capital under tho protection of Britain , it also claims 
Aqaba at the northern tip of the Bed Bea King Ibn Saud with all 
his old-woildhnoss is fully or has grown fullj conscious of tho fact 
that modem life moves on oil, whether for puiposes of peace or for 
war His anviotv, therefore, for tho oil of Bahrein is a testimony to 
his modernism Herein ho follows tho late Shah of Persia, Bora 
Shah Polhaii, who is reported to havo forced in August, 1940, tho 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company to pay about fire ciores of rupees annu- 
ally as loyalty, thus iirtualli absoibing all tho Company’s profits for 
1939, leaving nothing to the share-holders The King of Saudi Arabia 
has nob as yet resorted to tactics liko these 

Tho economic and political conflicts hinted at aboio is a icfloction 
of the lanous ambitions that hare been keeping tlio rulois and 
cliiofs of Arabia Proper divided Since tho end of 
^ tho last woild wai wo havo been heaiing a lot 
Bclicmo about a United Aiabia or an ^\rab Federation It is 

a cmious fact that among the men who pioneoied this 
movement there aio many wdio aro Ohiistians who from Indian 
precedent should have foaied tho Muslim majoiitv m tho Arabian 
Federation But these dreamers of dieams and seers of visions wcio 
built in the mould of the builders of Now India who had risen 
nlmo creed and colour In Aiab countnes tho scheme of Federation 
has been halted by the paiticulnristic ambitions of the many ruling 
families Scions of the family of the lato Sheuf Hossem of Jlocca 
are lulors m Tians-Ioidania and Iraq through the grace of Britain , 
tho Wahhabi King of Saudi Arabia is rulei paitK through his own 
strength but mainly tluough the diplomatic suppoit of British Imper- 
ialism Tho Hossem family and the Ibn Saud familvhaie been main- 
taining a hereditary onmita Emu Tehia of Xemen was a friend of 
Italian impariahsts before tho present war , what he rs now rs diffi- 
cult to understand In Palestine the druing force of all opposition 
was tho Grand Mufti El-Husserm who has been moring about tho 
countnes of the Middle East organising resistance to Bnt"in Ho 
fled from Jeiusalom to Iraq , was conconred with El-Gilaim's coup 
dc'tai , horn Bnglidad ho fled to Teheran, and when Eeaa Shah 
Polhari bowed before combined Anglo-Kussian pressure, he is reported 
to hare left Iran for Albania These dominating figures in Arabia have 
nob been able to combine for the defence of their common interests, 
for tho advancement of the political status of Arabia m the comity 
of modern nations There was a "Tieata of Ar''b Brotherhood L 
Alliance” signed at Baghdad in April, 193C, proudrng for a '‘limited 
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unity” between Iraq and Saudi Arabia to which Yemen adhered in 
1937 , there was the Saadahad Pact signed in 1937 whereby Turkey, 
Iraq, Iian and Afghanistan hound each other for concerted action But 
these plans have not brought any conciete good These failures of 
Arab statesmanship, these separatist influences, may have been of 
advantage to British Imperialism in times of peace, but in times 
hke the piesent they aie sources of great weakness and anxiety It 
18 to anxieties like these_„caused by the conflicting ambitions of Arab 
leaders that one can trace the following confession 

“Twenty years of close contact with the Arabs have produced a reaction 
against the romantic notions which remained ns a legacy of Lawrence and his braves ” 

Into the pictuie of turmoil in India’s western frontiers we have not 
brought the movements of Indian troops and the story of India’s 
help in the organisation of these particular invasions 
jofnrng°wars'*ln Skom what we have heard from fiiends who had been 

her neighbourhood to Mesopotamia during the first World War, we know 
that the help rendered by Indian tioops to the freeing 
of the Arab peoples from Turkish rule earned our countrymen the 
Jiatied of the freed peoples They helped to organise the civil ad- 
ministration in Iraq, to organize the railway system of the country , 
and their reward was enmity and a quick return to India The British 
authorities felt themselves helpless in protecting Indian interests and 
defending or asserting the self-respect of our country Interpellations 
in the Delhi Assembly drew replies from official members which 
disclosed that injustice to Indians could not expect to be remedied by 
the British High Commissioners During the present war Indian troops 
have maiched into Iraq, into Iran, to protect particular British inteiests, 
economic and political And we have no reasons to hope that their 
experience of these two countries will be pleasanter than that of their 
predecessors By association with Britain’s imperialist adventuies in 
the countries east and west of India’s fiontieis our countij^men have 
not been winmng the confidence and friendship of then immediate 
neighboms Our rulers have no time to think of this aspect of the 
matter But we have to become aware that the lU-will of our neighbours 
has an evil influence on om “home pohty ” If this awareness grows 
into conviction, the Government cannot ignore it altogether 

We have made an attempt to understand and explain the many 
developments that have been making history in India’s western frontier 
Japan moves eastern frontiers Japan’s “China Incident” has 

southward yielded very httle profit to the schemers of “a new 
order in Bar Eastern Asia” — of the "Greater East Asia co-prospenty 
sphere,” to use a new and extended version of their hopes and ambitions 
During the last months of 1940, Japan acted as honest bioker between 
Thailand (Siam) and Indo-Ohina, a French posses'sion which has become 
a pawn in the market-place of Far Eastern affairs J apan does not 
propose to lose the opportunity of having a bite off this pawn In the 
last volume of the Annual Begistei we drew attention to what she 
had extorted as brokerage at the expense of Indo-Ghina for the trouble 
taken to negotiate between the two countiies On Apiil 13 (1941) Mr 
Matsuoka, Japanese Foreign Minister, on his way home fiom Berhn 
stopped at Moscow and signed the Soviet-Japan Neutrality Pact It 
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v/as of mutual advantage to both tbs Powers The public men and 
publicists of the signatory countries hailed it as a great contribution to 
world peace Without sbanng m any osaggaraled hope we can see 
that one cause of conflict m the Far East was sought to be removed 
by this Pact It has held good for more than six months, ov en when 
Japan’s Axis partners have been doing their best to crush Soiiot 
Eussia out of existence It was feared at that time tint China v.ould 
bo deprived of the solid help that Soviet Eussia has been lendcring 
her these more than four jeam since Juls*, 1937 when Japan started 
the "China Incident” This fear gained strength when it wps seen 
that Japan had been able to move her army corps from Manchiikuo, 
that in July she moved her navy, army and air force into Indo-China, 
into her harbours, barracks and air bases This moiement of weapons 
of offence nearer British, Amencan and Dutch-controlled territones 
seemed to indicate that the hour of destiny was staking for eastern 
Asia With the islands of Hainan and the Spratlcy group under her 
command, with the Indo Chinese naval and air bases in her effective 
possession, Japan was well poised for a swoop either on Burma oi 
the Philhpmes But something appeared to bo holding her back 


Te understand the reason for Japan’s patient diplomacx one must 
study the geography of this area , compare her militarv and 

financial resources pitted against those of Britain 
tc^aan United States Geography has made tlie 

Japan Japanese pessimists with regard to their national position 
as a pigmy by the side of China It has made 
them "a sombre and disciplined unit” imparting an element of Inpei- 
concentration and hvper-industriousness to their make up Geogiaphj in its 
material side also is in favour of Japan Though the distance of 

Nagasaki to Cam ranh Bay is about 2,000 miles, Japan by posses 

Sion of Saigon, Cam-ranh Bay and of other bases in Indo China has 
come nearer to Manila and Singapore and from these advance bases 
can attack both as these lie at a distance of between seven to eight 
hundred miles only If war should break out in this region both 
the combatants will have to nsk attack from their flanks Between 
Saigon to Batavia in Dutch East Indies — the centre of the oil wealth 
of this area which Japan should covet — lie 1,200 miles of water over 
which she will have to stretch her supply lines , on two sides of 
this line lie Singapore and Manila Tho Allied Nav> moving towards 
any nerve-centre of Japan’s offensive and defensive arrangements will 
m its northern vojage have to meet almost the same danger from 

tho Spratley Islands on one side, and Saigon and Cam ranh bases on 

tho other Further east if Japan proposes to intercept tho battle 
formations of tho Amencan Navy she has the Marshall and Marana 
islands as jumping off grounds But it is certain that the United 
States has already moved her naval end air forces, kept reserved 
for Pacific strategy, to Manila, to Cavite, to Singapore and Surabaja— 
the latter too placed at her disposal by Britain and the Dutch 
East Indies 


These strategic dispositions are not difficult to unde^tand It is 
more difficult to get or give any idea of the air and naval forces of 
Japan ranged against the strength of Britain, tho United Stat'^s 
14 
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and the Dutch East Indies We have seen an estimate "which puts Japan’s 
naval stiength at 10 battleships "with 3 to 4 ne"w ones in the Navy 
Strength of Yards , the USA has 12 capital ships in the 

Japanefe war are being added two new ones, 

force — Washington and Noi th Cm ohna The threat of Axis 

piepondeiance has been quickening the building of Amer- 
ica’s Two-Ocean Navy, a 70 pei cent enlaigement of the present battle 
tonnage of the USA The main battleship power in the Pacific 
of the gieat lepubhc is concentiated at Peail Harbour about 

3,400 miles distant from Manila Where the United States will have 
.to fight an offensive wai in the mid-Pacific lies in Japanese waters — 
foul to five thousands of penlous miles beyond Peail Haihour The 
piactical "battle ladius” of a modem fleet is 2,500 to 2,700 miles 
It must have been this arithmetic of distance that led one American 
"writer to say that in effective naval strength Japan was more than 
a match for the combined Anglo-American-Dutch Navy It has been 
estimated that the total war-plane strength of Japan was about 8,000 
of all types — not a very impressive fignie when one compared it 
to the numbers commanded by Germany oi Britain The mettle of 
Japanese an foices has yet to be tested , China ha-vung practically 

no air force has been no effective rival Thus armed Dai Nippon 

— Great Japan — has been preparing for her southward drive The 
question that is being discussed in the world’s Press is whether 
Japan will move o\ei the wateis or strike over-land against Burma 


We have a certain impression that Japan is hesitant in launching 
an attack against British and Dutch temtoiies not owing to any 


Her economic 
A financial 
"weakness 


feeling of inferiority in military strength but owing 
to hei economic and financial weakness It is one 
thing to have to fight even in a prolonged war "With 


China which is economically unorganized , it is 


another to have to stand up against Biitain, the United States sup- 
porting hei Eoi four years Japan has been busy "with her “China 


Incident” costing at least 1,200 hundred cioies of rupees This might 


appeal to be cheap according to the standard of wai expenditure 
followed in Bmopean countries But we cannot foiget that Asia, 
includmg Japan, can manage things cheaper than Euiope and Amenca. 
An d even the economically conducted war must have stiained the 


economic resources of Japan But this element of weakness would 


not have mattered much if the economic and financial arrangements 
of Japanese life had not been hound up with those of the "democra- 
cies”, specially with the United States Appieciation of mutual 
interest has built up this connection Japan is the best United States 
customer in the East taking 20 per cent of the latter’s cotton, buying 
raw materials and goods worth 80 to 90 crores of rupees every year 
The Umted States takes oi took Japanese silk worth Es 35 to 40 
croies every year An estimate has it that during the three j^ears 
1937, ’38, ’39, the U S sold to Japan goods worth about 300 
hundred cioies of lupees , of this vast amount more than half was 
foi war materials — oil, scrap non and othei metals She bought from 
Japan during the same period goods worth about 150 crores of 
rupees, And when we remember that oil is the motive power of the 
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arts of peace anfl war an the modem world, that oil products pio^ido 
motive power for 50 per cent of the world’s shipping, 100 per cent 
of the world’s aircraft, and for 5,00,00,000 of the world's land vehi- 
cles, we have to realise that the U S holds pre-eminent position 
with her control of 70 per cent of the world’s existing petroleum 
supply In the worsening of relations that has started between Japan 
and the United States, Japan has got to recognise the danger of her 
position in the event of a major war, a wai with a great pover lilo 
the British Empire She cannot get oil from the U S A , from 
tho Dutch Bast Indies, from Bntish-controllcd areas — all joined m 
an "unofficial union", directed against Japanese ambitions and pre- 
tensions in the middle West Pacific area The Eusso-Japaneso 
Neutrality Pact which "disturbed tho plans of London and Washington 
politicians’’, which was intended as a “bowildeiing blow” at Anglo- 
American interests, to use tho words of tho Piaida, the official organ of tho 
Eussian Communist paitv, would have relioaod Japan of lioi depen- 
dence on Anglo-Amoncan-Dutch sources Eussia was capable of meeting 
this Japanese demand, a part of this demand, from hoi Asiatic sources, as 
her official statistics put 33 per cent of her coal, powoi and iron, and 80 per 
cent of her coppei production east of tho Urals This hope has been dashed 
to the ground by Japan’s Axis paitnei Germany attaching Sonet Eussip 
She must ha\e stocked many of the essential necessities of wai 
One estimate we have seen sajs that sbo has a 2 jear pile of oil 
stocked This she has been able to do by tho connn ance of tho U 
8 Government Piesident Roosoaolt has said that his Goveinraont 
connived at this trade, otherwise Japan m eheei despeiation would 
have gone foi the Dutch East Indies befoio Ameiica and Biilain had 
been able to organise a pioper defence But tho freezing oiclers passed 
by the United States, by the Dutch East Indies, and by the countries 
of tho British Empire, have stopped all wa>s of replacing these How 
gieat IS the need for this leplacement is pro^ed when wo xead that 
Japan produces onlj 10 per cent of her peace-time reguireraent of oil 
from within her own territoiies , that her coal production is barely 
enough for hei peace-time needs , that her Steel Industry is dependent 
foi 80 per cent of iron, pig iron and scrap on imports fiom other 
countries 

We hare discussed tho natnie of tho mateual difficulties that confront 
the Powers which in the Pacific Ocean hate been girding up their loins for a 
„ , - , fight Japanese publicists and politicians appear to 

a esn^p c 60 awaie of the nsk that their countn xvill have 

other Powers to face if they disturb the balance of political end 
economic relations that has been established since tho 
first Opium War,^ n cenlurj back, when British packed tho bubble oi 
’ Chinese power Wo will trj to summarise this century-old process of 
exploitation m the words that we used m Volume 1 , 1938, oi" the 
Annual Register 

bepnn in 1S40 when Britnin extracted Hong Kong ns ‘reramtion’ 
lor Chinas iropuaencc in opposing the British right of introdutinp opium into 
Chinese ternloncp , m 18® Isarist Russia signed a Gonvcntion with China bv 
which she gained d.bO.OQO miles of Chinese territory including COO miks of coan- 
liiio on the Facific on whidi stands the Vladwostock of to-d 3 % . in 36C2 Britain 
annexed Lower Burma (a tnbutary of China) , by the Chefoo Contention of 1870 
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‘the virtual control of the Yangtze Valley fell into her hands’ , in 1884-85 Annam 
became a French protectorate’ , in 1886 Britain annexed Upper Burma , Portueal 
seized Macao in l887 , British overlordship over Sikkim was recognized by China 
in 1890 , Great Britain and France declared Siam ‘independent’ in 1893-94 , m 
1894-95 broke out the first Sino Japanese War out of which Japan got Formosa 
and Korea nas declared ‘independent’ , in 1898 99 Russia, Great Britain and France 
reaped a bumper harvest of GLinese territories through leases terminable at the end 
of 25 or 99 years 'Ihus, to quote a Chinese writer (the present head of the 
Japanese-protected Nanking Administration), “by 1899 in all China’s 3,000 miles of 
coast-line there was not a harbour she could mobilize her ships in without the 
consent of the foreigner ” In 1900 Russia occupied I\Ianchuria , in 1904 
Biitam invaded libet, a Chinese dependency , in 1911 Japan annexed 
Korea 


This lifting of Chinese terntones on one excuse or other by the 
Western Powers has been a had example to Japan, a great -temptation to 
her, a great threat to the integrity of her hfe, to her 
Japan’s needs political and economic interests Apait from the bad 

frankly stated example set by Western Powers, there is piecedent in the 

Japanese contention that for her economic safety she 
required markets hnked to her Ten , that such economic safety could not 
be secured in the modern woild without a "sphere of influence” dominated 
by her This spheie of influence lies in the mainland of Asia, in 
territories contiguous to Japan, in China which has proved herself 
incapable of piotecting and defending her independence in economic 
and political affairs This has been the main argument in Japan’s 
dialectic of aggiession On January 26 (1941) Mr Matsuoka, the 
Japanese Foreign Minister, was quite frank in the statement of 
Japan’s bid for leadership in Greater East Asia 

“Time and again, Japan has afated that her avowed aims are to create a 
peaceful and prosperous Greater East Asia , but suppose Japan does have the dark 
design implied in Mr Hull's statement is it really an extraordinary design ? As 
America exercises a dominating influence over the Western Hemisphere, it would 
be the more logical if she refrained from concerning heiself overmuch in other 
regions such as East Asia where Japan enjoys the position of exercising a stabilizing 
influence for peace and order 


The same complaint has been made by the publicists and public 
men of Germany and Italy against US A ’s concern for and 
interference with developments in Europe and Africa 
^ta^peace in^the exchange of logical arguments has very httle 

° For East influence in guiding the policy of States and Empiies. 

We have seen in the last two volumes of the 
Annual Registei bow and why the United States should have 
constituted heiself into a defender of the British Empire which 
sti etches over aU the continents We have seen the influence of the 
many factois, idealistic and materialistic, that have helped to appreciate 
in the eyes of the USA the value of Britain and all that she 
stands for In books and pamphlets this new-born enthusiasm 
has found expiession — even m poems An American woman, 
Ahce Dewer Miller, has been much quoted by many a pro-British 
newspaper 


“I am an American-bred, 

I have seen much to bate here and much to forgive 
But in a woild where England le finished and dead, 
I do not wish to live ’ 
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It IS sentirnents like these that have been pushing the great 
republic to throw her whole weight on the side of Britain In an 
indirect manner she has been helping the other 
Brills'! II S countries that have been trying to defend their own 
frontiers against aggression The least idealistic 
interpretation of the crusading spirit of America may 
be found in any newspaper that may reach one from Nev, York 
When the fall of Franco stirred the widespread fear of Gcrmanj’s 
over-powenng might in arms, American papers were profuse in their 
eypression of gratitude to the Bntish Na\y "For the greater part 
of its historj the United States has lived under the umbrella of 
protection provided bj the British Fleet” , the two Fleets — Bntish 
and United States — have never been “rivals but complements to each 
other” This mood did not, however, last long It soon came to be 
asserted that the USA has paid something in return. 

“At the back-door of Asm the U S, Fleet has long stood guard, setting up 
outposts in the Philhpincs and Hairan to prevent seizure of the Orient by pushing, 
expansion set Japan ” 

Here we are told one of the reasons why the United States has 
got entangled in the Pacific, why she is regarded v’-ith such great 
appiehencion by Japan But there are other factors 
follow their influence The great republic on 

advlco other side of the Pacific has been cultivating a 

great friendship for China , her citizens have poured 
into China more money for constructive work in the fields of education 
than in any other non European countrv' Forty ycais back the then 
President of the United Slates, Theodore Boosev elt, was credited with 
suggesting to Baron Kaneka, the Japanese ambassador, that Japan 
should declare a “Monioo Doctrine” for East Asia so that the aggres- 
sive European Powers might bo restrained in China just ns they have 
been kept off the two Americas by the declaration of President Monroe 
made in December, 1823 Japan could not follow that advice Even 
her victory over Eussia did not enable her to make such a declar- 
ation Perhaps she dared not challenge Britain, Franco and Germany 
who were entrenched in China and from which they could bo 
dislodged only by a major war Instead, she has been trving to go 
round about towards the same purpose She grabbed JIanchuna in 

1932 Tho European Powers tolerated this , Sir John Simon, the 
British Foreign Minister, speaking on behalf of Japan at the League of 
Nations Council which condemned the aggressor Since then she has 
been nibbling at China, taking advantage of the nv airy among 
Chinese groups, of the differences and dissensions among European 
Powers, of the isolationist spmt of tho U S A But the “China 
Incident” has thrown a flash light on her policy First we heard 
of her ambition to establish a “New Order in East Asia” With 
the weakening of European Powers, with tho lessening of fear of 
opposition from them, Japan’s appetite appears to bo expanding , her 
statesmen have begun to talk of tho foundation of a 'Greater 
East Asia co-prosperity sphere", to quote tho words of Mr 
Masatsume Ogura, Finance Mimster in tho last Pnnee Eonoye 
Ministry. 
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Bufc the realisation of this ambition cannot he had by peaceful 
means Her war in China, and its methods, have repelled decent 
men and women in every part of the woild And 
help to United States has been loudest in condemnation 

China these, and most generous in extending help to 

China In setting up China’s Currency Stabilization 
Fund she “pledged” about 16 to 17 crores of rupees, Britain 7 to 8 
crores and China herself the same amount American papers speak of 
214 U S cities making collections for the United China Relief Fund 
of about 2 crores of rupees for the lehef of China’s 5 crores of war 
refugees — men, women and children — to provide them with food and 
clothing, with medical supplies, to help the orphanages, to help schools 
that tram Chinese leaders, to help the Industiial Co operatives that 
had been started with a capital of about 18 lakhs of rupees. These 
Co-operatives now finance alout 3,000 small, mobile workshops back 
of the wai -lines, suppoit some 5 lakhs of lefugees, supply consumer 
goods — shoes, nails, bandages, cigaiettes, books, cloth, etc — woith 
more than 2 croies a year 

This story is an index of the mind of the United States, of 
her generous mood Side by side theie is the recognition that 

China by her gallant fight has been helping to 
BeHkhne^^in U S iDteicept' and weaken the power of Japan, one of 
help to Chinn ^^0 distuibeis of the international order that has giown 
under Anglo Saxon hegemony William Bulht was 
U S ambassador in Pans when France fell , he was young when aftei 
the last woild war he was sent to Russia by President Wilson as 
his special “reporter” of the developments m Soviet Russia Smce 
his return from Pans (July, 1940) he has often acted as the maker 
of “trial baloon speeches” on behalf of bis President In course of a 
a speech made on behalf of the United China Relief Fund he 
analysed foi us the self-regaiding basis of the friendship of his countrj’- 
for China 

“We have not yet been attacked by Germany, Italy and Japan for one reason 
and only reason only — they have not been able to get at us The Chinese have 
kept the Japanese so fully occupied that they have hesitated to add a sea ivar 
against Britain or ourselves to their land war with China lo help China is to 
help ourselves They are fighting on what is literally — in a strategic sense — our 
Western fiont In self-defence, for our preservation, whatever the consequences, 
we must back the Chinese” 

President Roosevelt has declared that his country will continue 
to render assistance to Britain and “to all, who with Britain, are 
resisting Hitlensm or its equn alent with arms " 
Thus we find China leceiving help under the provi- 
democracles sions of the Lease & Lend Act, ]ust as Britain and 
Russia are, as well as India The value of “the 
defence articles” to be disposed to various countries under the 
authority of Sec 3(a) of this Act “shall not exceed” rupees four to five 
hundred croies , Sec 3(b) declares that “the benefit to the U S A ” 
may be payment or iepa 3 ment “in kind or property or any other 
direct or indirect benefit which the President deems satisfactory ” 
In order that we can have a proper appreciation of the value of 
the help sent from the United States — from the “arsenal of democracy” — 
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m order fco rinaersfcaria bo-w in practice the Act is being worbea, we 
cannot do better than summanza what has appeared in the January 
10 (1911) issue 0 ? the Current History of New York The very 
phrase “aid to Britain" convejed an inaccurate impression in every- 
day life “aid" by one man to another usually means an actual gift 
or loan of monev, materials or efforts In the case of Bntain, U ^ S 
"aid" meant nothing more than permission granted to Bntain to 
finance expansion of private manufacturing plants m the United States 
m exchange for a share of the war materials produced in those jilants ” 
This v,as done for "cash”, at prices which in all cases were ample 
to cover costs and profits, including premiums for extra shifts, over- 
time and early delivery" Taking note of all these factors, the XJ S 
Magazine has been constrained to say that ‘ the only aid that the 
U S was actually giving to Britain was its lefusal to sell a simi- 
lar share of products to Germany" But then, Geimany was not in 
a position to send her ships to the U S. A 


This story reveals the less idealistic side of human nature But 
life being a mix-up of the good and the less good, the path of 
wisdom lies in accepting such a compromise It is 

World^lemlcrshlp spirit that American "aid" to the Allied 

notavoW Powers should he given its place in the scheme of 
the modern world In the last volume of the Annual 
Register we tried to show how destiny had been rousing the people 
of the United States to the duty they owed to the world as itg 

richest country, and as the most organized in the ways of modern 

industrialism The realization of this destiny is being popularized m 
books and magazine articles In one of the former — The Amencan 
Ceiitury— occurs the pith of the argument of the book , it is rathei 
a pamphlet 


“In the field of nntionnl policy the fandamental trouble with America has 
been, and is, that whereas their mlion became in the twentieth century llie most 
powerful and the most uinl mlion in the world, neicriheless Amencons hare been 
unable to accommodate thcmselres spiritually and politicnllj to that fact Hence 
they have failed to play their part ns a world power— a failure which has had 
disastrous consequences for themseheB and for nil mankind ” 


The writer of this pamphlet of about 80 pages, Mr Henry 
Luce, 18 editor of the News-magazine, Tune, and conductor of two 
Conflict between weeklies— Li/e and Fortune Between them 

Wo lileolo^cs in papers have a reading pubhc of about 

thoD S A ^^0 crores— the subscribers’ list of each exceeding 
20 lakhs The call to world leadership, the call for 
acting as the saviour of the modern world — these sentiments cannot 
help stirnng deep eddies in tbs mental and moral life of the people 
of the United States Developments in Europe since September, 1939, 
specially smee June, 1940, have made it clear that Germany under 
Herr Hitler is out to change the present order of things, and the 
United States has been feeling uneasy Mr Henry Luce represents 
majority feeling m tins respect when he calls upon his people to 
be as big as the opportunity" presented by the 20th century to them 
But there is a vocal school of thought in the country which 
preaches the virtue and wisdom of making terms with the Totab- 
tanamsms, with the Forces of the Future" which Nazism, Fascism, 
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Commumsm represent Mrs Anne Lindbergh— wife of Colonel Charles 

Lindbergh, one of the isolationist leaders in the U S A in her 

hook — The Wave of the Future — say^s that Britain, Prance and the 
United States represented the "Porces of the Past” , that “somehow 
the leaders of Germany, Italy and Russia have discovered how to 
use new social and economic forces ” She thinks that her country 
should not resist this change, the wave of the future as that would 
be “a sin against hfe itself ” 

This hook put against Mr Luce’s makes for us a picture of 
the Amencan mind as it is developing under the threat of Totah- 
Occnpatlon ot tarian over-lordship in the world But majority 

Greenland & feeling, that of assuming responsibility for world events 

Iceland ends^^ outside the two Ameiicas, seems to be gaining 

lEolationism strength and influencing the policies and practices 

of the American Administration The mateiial interests of the country, 
the requirements of the defense of its frontieis, stietched aU over the 
new world, appeal to be foicing the people to recognise that “threats 
of aggression can best be met at a distance from our shores rather 
than on the sea coast”, to quote the words with which President 
Roosevelt stressed the lesson taught by the American naval strategist, 
Yice-Admiral Mahan The lecognition of this threat explains the 
reason dr reasons why the U S extended ‘protection’’ to Greenland, 
a Danish territory, in the second week of Apiil, 1941, and to another, 
Iceland, during the first week of July Reyikjavik, the capital of this 
island, was occupied by Amencan marines in agreement with the 
island administration In giving information of the assumption of this 
responsibility to the Oongiess, President Roosevelt spoke of insunng 
“the safety ol communications between Iceland and the United States, 
as well as the seas between the U S and other strategic out-posts ” 
A discussion was raised about the validity of this step “Hemispheric 
defence’’, it was contended, may reqmre that Gieenland should be or 
could be included in the American plan of defense , it appeared to 
be conceded that Greenland fell inside the western hemisphere But 
Iceland was another proposition No geography has put Iceland 
inside the new hemisphere The plea of “protection of a little 
country” was dismissed with a note of admiration > And with this 
step was decided the problem, was settled the controversy that had 
divided the country 

Prof Eugene Staley in an article in the April (1941) number 
of the U S Quarterly, Foreign Affairs, put in a nut-shell the 
practical issue involved in this controversy, that 

between “two kinds of maritime solidarity’’ Some 
time solidarUy”' would build the defence airangements of the USA 
on a continental basis — that is “confined to North and 
South America and their immediate vicinities”, while others would 
‘‘team up with Britain in a world-girdling maritime defence group ” 
Stated in these terms the occupation of Iceland by American marines 
indicated that the United States Government had accepted the latter 
plan And in this it was responding to the pressuie of sentiment 
and of national needs almost without difference of opimon Mr 
Wendell WiUkie, uival to Mi Erankhn Roosevelt m the Presidential 
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election of 1940, by his declaration that bo favoured “bases m North 
Ireland and Scotland” underlined this unanimitv m Amonca Even 
Colonel Charles Lindbergh in giving evidence before the IIouso of 
Eepresentativo Foreign Affairs Committee lecommended the establish- 
ment of bases in Canada, m parts of South and Cential Araenca, m 
the Galapagos Islands, vhilo secondar> bases might bo established in 
Greenland And the future trend was made explicit by President 
Eoosevelt himself in the following words 

“You and I llnnk of Hawaii as an outpost of defence in the Pacific And 
yet the Arores arc closer to our shores on the Atlantic than Hawaii is on the 
other side ” 

It thus came to bo increasingly accepted as the best policy 
that the USA should regaid the “Western Hemisphere defense 
Axis attempt to bnes as distinctly secondary, to bo prepared for 
break up Anglo- emergency use if the first line of defense bioahs ” 
Savon raaslory Their first line of defense was constituted by Britain 

of the sens herself and the strong points possessed by her m all 

the seas — in the North Sea blocking passage from Europe to the 
noith Atlantic, at Gibialter, at the Suez Canal, at Singapore These 
weie supplemented by the Panama Canal and the Pearl Harboui 
(Hawaii) undei the control of the United States This anangement 
seemed mastery of the seas and oceans to the Anglo-Saxon Powers 
The bieak-up of this bistoiic aiTangement was one of the purposes 

of the Ams Pow'cis On the success or failuio of this purpose 

depends victoiy or defeat in this war The meaning of this threat 
has been soaking into the consciousness of American citizens And 
the wa 3 's of keeping this thieat at a distance have revived the cry 
of the “fieedom of the seas” They give meaning to the words used 
by Admiral Stack of the USA Navy that their patrols were 

operating 1,000 miles out at sea, and to those used by President 

Eoosevelt that the U S will patrol the North Atlantic and South 
Atlantic, add more ships and planes to the patrol, and warn ships 
of the presence of raiders on the sea, under the sea and above, the 
sea These words were uttered during the peak of the "Battle of the 
Atlantic” when German raiders were sinking everv month 4,00,000 
tons of shipping bunging food to Britain from Australia and South 
America and North America, conveying the masses of weapons, 

munitions and instruments of war forged in U S mills and factories 
Tlio possession of the Atlantic ports of France — Le Havie, Lauiient, 
Brest — by Germany, and the use of these by her 10,000 miles range 
Kill ter and ZeiOb'otei planes, facilitated the sinking of British ships 
which followed the sea-lane west of the Azores m mid-eastern Atlantic 
Owing to Eire remaining neutral Bntain was deprived of the use of 
its south and west coast ports — Cobh (Queenstown) Berehaven and 
Lough Swillv — to refuel her flottilas and air craft, and from them to 
go out for ^ the protection of the convoys that were bringing the food 
stuffs and ‘death-stuffs" from the east and the west This handicap 
was deplored hy Mr TNinston Churchill as a "most heavy and 
gnevous burden” imposed on the resources of Bntam 

And as the policy adopted by the United States has linked her 

15 
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defence anangements, naval defence anangemenfcs, with those of Britain, 
„ the present war has become what a TJ S weekly — 

"between^^ — has chaiactenzed as the “tmdeclared wsi between 

Roosevelt & atler time-table of Franklin Roosevelt and Adolf Hitler”, 

This chaiacteiization has become more apposite since 
German 3 ^ hogged in her ‘‘little war” in the heart of Russia, has had 
to neglect hei attacks on Biitain or to limit these to the Atlantic 
Ocean only This phase of the war has thrown added responsibihty 
on the IJmted States Government for the safe arrival of her Lease and 
Lend goods to Britain, China and Russia Foi, no self-respectmg 
Government could allow goods made at its own expense to be damaged 
or sunk under the sea without making an attempt to deliver them at 
then destination The logic of this pohcv required that the cargoes 
from America should be protected with "less talk and more action”, 
as Air. Wendell WiUkie impatiently expressed his feelings , ‘I care 
not whether you call it safe dehvery, convoymg, patrolhng, an-plane 
accompaniment or what not”, he added Perfect immunity could not 
be expected m modeim naval raiding But there is reason to believe 
that the TJ S has shaken herself for action on the seas Thus has 
started a ‘‘shooting war” between Germany and the USA which the 
Press cannot give any infoimation about This development was 

inevitable Grand Admiral Erich Reader, head of the German Navy, 
warned the world of it when he declared in June (1941) ‘‘No body 
can expect a German warship to look on while an American warship 
communicates the position of German man-of-war to the British 

Admiralty Such procedure must be regarded as an act of war " 

Thus have circumstances beyond its control compelled the Government 
of the U S A to go beyond its "hmited liabihty” warfare with 

the Axis Powers 

The world has not had to search for long to get at the reason 
or reasons that have induced the United States to step on the inchned 
plane that leads to a full-blooded war In the two 
volumes of the Annual Begister of the year 1940 
we have tried to indicate certain of the matenal and 

spiritual forces that have helped to create a kinship 

between the United States and the British Domimons including Britain 
herself The bond of a common language bleeding a common culture 
ma 5 ' explain one of the strands of this kinship Matenal interests 
also appear to he playing the same part The fear is strong that in 
a world dominated over bj' Totahtanan economic theory and practice, 

the "liee economy” of capitalist competition that guides British and 

United States hfe could not expect to live and flourish The question 
is being featured thus — can we expect to do business with Hitlerite 
Germany if and when she emerges victonous out of the present war ’ 
Books are being written on the subject , pages of magazines are 
occupied by ar-ticles full of relevant facts justifying the fear. One, 
written hj' Douglas Miller, Commercial Attache to the USA. Berhn 
Embassy, bears the significant title — You can’t do Business iiilh 
Hitler Extracts from it has appeared in the Headeis’ Digest, the 
New York magazine And the question was answered, and the problem 
was solved for the average American citizen by what the U, S A 


American trade 
not possible in 
Axis-dominated 
Europe 
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Department of Commerce made 
1941 It vras a eumraari of 
programme of post-war economy 
m words that could not but 


public in the second woch of 
a technical anaUsis of Germany s 
’ The post-war life was indicated 
shock American leaders of industrv and 


trade, American bankers who dominate world trade to daa The words 
gave them timely notice that the dajs of their leadership wore 
numbered if Germany could come out of the war aiotorious Tho 

sjstem of barter and bi-lateral trade agieemcnt tliat Dr Snccht 
has do\ eloped will break tho back-bone of woild-capitalwm whose 
centre has shifted since tho first "^'orld Wai from London to Now York 
The words of the report that made clear this position were tho follow, ing 
‘•Confronted by n political combination on the continent of Etiropo under tlie 
domination of Germany, the indmdual American cnireprcniur vrould bardlj be 
strong enough to find a market for bia products or sen ices except on terms laid 
down by the National Socialist State" 

Loaders of business — of trade, commerce and banking — are not 
generally moved by sentimental and ideological appeals Tho Amencans 
are no exception to this rule Tho tlncat implicit 
Uio'^A^ricna not ahoxo quotation must explain, explain paitly 

soli Butflclont least, why they have allowed their Administration 

to tako thorn step by step towards tho present war, 
to enlist tho resources of then country foi tho defence of tho xast 
assets represented and controlled by Britain Stud\ of then trade 
relations, of tho moxemont of tho pioducts of their mills and factories, 
have convinced them that oven tho fullest exploitation of tho law 
materials and human power of tlieir hcnnspheie, of tlio two Ameiicas, 
cannot mauitam tho standard of living they havo been ablo to build 
up for thou own people and which Ibov hope to spiead over for 
tboir fellow -Amencans In a thesis on A Tiadc Policy foi National 
Deience — tlio joint work of Peicv Bidwell, Dnectoi of Studies, Council 
of Foioign Eolations, and of Aithui Dpgien, Associate Piofessoi of 
Economics at the School of Business Administiation in tho University 
of Minnesota — tho economic basis of Western liemispbero life was studied 
and discussed It was found that of the total impoits in 1937 into 
this huge area — valued at about Es 1,700 cioies (taking a dollai at 
tho rate of Es 3 each) — onlv about Es 700 crores or 13 pei cent 
represented tho infernal trade between the 22 countnes of tho liemisphcie 
On tho side of export hade tho value of all the shipments across tho 
national borders was Es 2,000 croies , of this about Es 700 cioics oi 
only 39 per cent lopresented the internal tiado of these countnes 
Tho piohlein icpiesented hj these figures boils down to this— lint of 
finding souices of supply foi about Es 900 crores worth of imports 
and markets for Es 1,200 cioies worth of exports During recent 
years continental Europe took about 37 per cent of all tho e-'-ports 
from tho Cential Aiueiican States and about o5 pei cent of those of tlie 
South American States 

In 1937 tho 40 cioies of the people of continental Euiope bought Western 
hcmispheio products of the value of about Es 500 ciores while the 4 
Brillsh Empire can cioies 50 lakhs population of the British Isles took 
itcep the Americas the products of tho two Americas of tho value of about 
a going concern 420 crores In other words, for Amencan product 
Es 93 were spent per head by the people of the British Isles, 
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while only Es 15 pei head Tveie spent by the people of conti- 
nental Euiope These figuies piove the value of the British Isles and 
of the Biitish Empire to the people of the Americas, North and 
South The appreciation of this value was responsible for the use 
of the following words in the study made by the two U S 
economists 


“The Biitish Empire area furnishes the markets and supplies the materials 
which can keep the Western Hemispheie a going concern We are interested, 
therefore, in preserving the British empire as a political entity so that its markets 
may lemain open to our espoiters, and so that its raw materials may remain 
accessible to our importers ” 


The economic 
strength and 
weakness ol the 
rival pow ers 


The United States is not a free-trade area Its agricultural products 
compete with those of many South American States The Act and Conven- 
tion of Havana adopted by the 21 American repub- 
lics on July 29, 1940, set up a loose sort of an arrange- 
ment for common action in defence of common interests 
It is, however, a fact that the majority of the American 
States did not feel at ease with then giant neighbour to 
the north, and then attitude towards “dollar impeiialism” has for decades 
been standing in the way of New Hemisphere unity of feehng and action 
The fall of Eiance which was a demonstration of the might of Germany 
must have quickened the arrival of the decision at the Havana Conference 
It IS now up to the United States to assure the South American States 
of their political integrity and economic security Then contention 
c-ppears to be that if they lose the European markets for the offence 
of joining the liemispheiic plan of the United States, as there is every 
possibility of then doing so if Nazi Germany controlled European life, 
alternative markets will have to be found for them In this dilemma, 
created by Totalitarian methods of trade, the United States can only point 
out to the large area of comparatively freer trade that lies within the 
British Empire, specially as she herself finds difSculty in pulling down 
her own rather high tariff walls It is this fiee trade area that 
can become the market of the New Hemisphere as well as the supplier 
and source of the essential raw materials in which it is deficient Eor 
instance, jute and manganese from India, rubber and tin from the 
Malay^a States, chrome and tungsten from South Africa Closer relation 
with this area will consohdate the economic strength of the New 
Hemisphere as against the rival in the economic and pohtical world that 
IS being organized under Axis leadership The Axis area in Europe is selt- 
sufiicient m many things — in coal and in iron , is equal in capacity for steel 
production to that of the 'U S A , and in ship-building exceeding that 
of the U S in the ratio of 4 to 1 But it is dependent for many 
others, essential for modern needs In 1938, the percentage of European 

consumption of these things, supplied by imports, stood as follows : 
copper ore 81 p c , manganese ore 84 p c , zinc 69 p c , tungsten 
76 p c , crude petroleum 55 p c , cotton 65 p c , wool 69 p c and 
crude rubber 100 p c This deficiency of the Nazi-dominated 
world underlines the strength of the economic basis of the 
proposed Anglo-Ameiican “co prosperity area” covering all the 
continents 

This story lajs bare all the selfish and materialistic influences 
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that havo been vrorhing for tho further expansion of the 'Anglo- 
Saxony” of xvhich xvo xvroto in tho last txvo volumes 
“Anglo Saxony" Animal Jicgtslci Therein v.o confinea our 

‘ ho'mc^poluy” attention mainly to tho unselfish and idealistic 
impulses that aro common to tho Enghsh-speahing 
■world Tho story presented in tho present aolumo giacs a complete 
picture of idcah=m being reinforced by materialism to make it possible 
for tho United States to assume tho leadership of one Mandal or 
sphere of influence, economic and political, among tho many ^fondals 
that will ho dividing the world in tho near futuio Wo havo seen 
how tho safety of tho United Slates required that tho two Americas 
should bo oiganized on a common platfoim , wo havo seen how tho 
two Americas havo been found to bo lacking in markets for their 
manufactures and in raw materials for their indiislnes within their 
own territorial limits "Wo have seen how tho addition of British 
Empire territories has been felt to be necessary' for tho smooth 
working of tho schemo of American hemispheric life Wo havo now 
to recognize that this plan, built up with such elaboration, has a 
refer enco to our own country as it happens to ho included within 
tho British Empiic This is how dreams and realities, stirred into 
activity in tho now world, on tho other side of Pacific Ocean, at a 
distance of about 10 thousand miles from tho eastern shores of our 
country, threaten to affect our “homo polity” even as a small island 
m tho north east comer of tho Atlantic Ocean at almost tho samo 
distance fiom our shores has been guiding and moulding our ' home 
polity” for about tho last two centunos 

When tho world is in a flux, when tho certainties of many 
centuries aro being made uncertain by tho upsuigo of revolutionary 
India must bo forces, when, to quote H G Yt ells, tho present dis- 

awnre, and bo order of things appears to bo "almost tho end of the 

■aarj, of this human story and tho world will never again emeigo 
dove opment freedom and unity”, when Hen Uitler’s "New 

Order”, tho "Imperial way” of giving shapo to Japan’s “Greater Asia 
CO prospcritv sphere”, when tho two chiefs of the Anglo-Saxon v'-oild — 
President Franklin Eoosevelt of the United States and Prime klinistei 
Winston Churchill of Great Biitain — havo promised tho world an 
"Atlanic Cbaitei" — when wo have these thico different futuies waiting 
for us in the immediate futuie, we have to take note of the process 
of tlioir evolution into something more substantial than paper boats 
on tho stream of time It is a common place in political discussion 
today to sav that we live in revolutionary times To understand the 
various factors that go to tho making of this revolution in human 
affairs which manv of us welcome and as many fear is an attempt 
that tho student of modem human life cannot avoid It may bo a far cry 
from tho Americas to India ]ust as in the middle of tho 18th century 
Britain was a long way off from us Today at least dislrnce is no 
hindrance to inter continental relationship, yust as in the days of tlio 
sailing ships it did not stand in tho way of Britain founding an 
empire on which tho sun never set Tho publicist and public man 
of India todav have, therefore, to keep a watchful mind studving tho 
many economic and political factors that will h^vo an influcnco on 
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the fate and foi tunes of his country The days -when our ancestors 
could dream of avoiding the Kalapam — the dark wateis of the sea — 
and of founding their social polity on such avoidance — those days are 
gone vrith the aiiival of the steamship and the aiiship The failure 
of that attempt in our countiv is pioof that the adoption of a hermit 
policy was unwise Today, e% en with all oui weaknesses and disunities 
we have got to face the greater world that has been knocking at 
our doors Our refusal to admit it into the court-yard of our hfe 
has failed of its purpose In oui economic airangements we have 
adopted a policy of give and take with the world In other spheres 
of life we wiU be wisely guided to do so We must not only be 
aware of this development, but be wary of it 

The reahzation of this necessity has made India’s foreign 
relations world-embracing, though a record of these maj"^ not find a 
Rabindra Nath place in the archives of the League of Nations India 
Tagore voiced has to settle her accounts with Bntish Imperialism 
India 8 ‘moral which under the pressure of var will have to shed 
revolt manj of its crudities and abnormalities The ‘moral 

revolt’ of India expressed through the Satyagi aha Movement may not 
appear to deflect the puipose of Bntish policv It may not affect the success 
of British administrators utilizing the man-power of India and exploitmg the 
natural wealth of India to fight their battles in Europe, in Africa, in Western 
Asia, and in countries on the Pacific , it may not stop the mills and 
factories of India feeding the battle lines with modem implements of 
war But with all this going unembariassingly forward there is baldly 
any doubt that the nearer approach of the war cloud either from the 
west or from the east towards our countiy does not find the mind 
of the people strung to that tense feehng that has enabled the 
British people to stand up against the showers of bombs from the 
skies amidst the destruction of the monuments of their historic life 
There is a sense of frustration, and of irritation at the absence of 
conditions which would caU forth the heroic in the men and women of 
India to fight against adversity ^ This frustration found expression 
in language of noble pathos in the message entitled — Cusis in Civili- 
zation — which Eabmdia Nath Tagore sent out to the world on the 
occasion of his 81st birth-day celebration held on April 14 ( 1941 ) at 
Santi-Niketan, the seat and' centre of Visiva-Bliai ati, the world uni- 
versity established by the poet-philosopher of India It has happened 
that this was to be his last message to the world which he left 
amidst the “crumbling rums of civilization strewn hke a vast dung- 
heap of futihty ” In this message he traced the vast change that he 
has witnessed in his own mind and in the psychology of his people 
during the eighty 3 ears passed on earth He traced for us how in 
the opening years of his life the generation m the bosom of which 
he grew up had welcomed the light that had come from the west , 
how the Englisman who was the messenger of this light became a 
“source of perpetual admiration” to his people Then came “disillu- 
sion”, a sense of national grief with which his own person was 
identified in a real and personal sense Because, Eabindra Nath 
Tagore with his sensitive faith in the dignity of man found it di£B- 
cult to reconcile the highest conception of humanitj’, represented to 
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him and Ins generation by the Englishman, with wlnt he discovered 
m the character and history of tho administration that i\as establis- 
hed m this country And ho loft this with a tragic disappointment 
m his heart 

“It IB no longer possible for me to retain nnj respect for that moclcry of 
civilimtion winch behcics in ruling by force nnd has no faith in freedom at all. 
Cj their miBcriy denial of ail that ib best iii their cuiliralion, hi with-holding true 
hnmnn rclntionfibip from the IndiniiB, the Liiglihli ha\e cfTectncly closed for us all 
paths to progress ’’ 


This last judgment passed on British rule by an adrauoi of tho 
English race and of their culture points to tho scat of owl that has 
stalled by tho side of Indo-Butish relationship through 
“Moral Btandfng” Jjjgtgry This has oven at this crisis in their 

dkereditod stood in tho nay of Indian self-respect making 

its definite contribution to tho common defense of 


their common interests The present generation of Indians may fail 
to understand nnd appiccinto the innocence of belief in the "large- 
hearted Libeiahsm of 19th century English politics " But Eabiudra 
Nath Tagore by making this confession of faith has revealed a 
process in the eaolution that has led to tho piogiessno cslrangcraont 
between tho two peoples, as awakening national self-respect in India 
has met at oveiy stage hindrances to tho orolution of a Nation 
State in tho country Till to day, when Britain is fighting for her 
very oMStonce, she finds an India unreconciled nnd lukewarm m face 
of possibilities threatening their common life, built by tho history of 
tho last two bundled years Confronted bv such irreconciliation Britain 
appears to haao pcisuaded herself that oacn without tho heartfelt co- 
opeiation of the Indian people, her officials can utiliro tho man-power 
and natuial resources of tho country and win their war with Germana. This 
may ha a n'^tural human feeling, a natural human failing as well 
By yielding to those they mav win the war But there is no 
doubt that tliov will lose the peace The Goiernment of Lord Linli- 


thgow has not satisfied any paity oi school of politics m this coun- 
try Demonstration of this fact is writ largo m lecent Indipn history, 
in tho Picss, in tho proceedings of tho Central Legislature Tho 
fniluro of his Govoinnienl to ha\o tho supplementary Budget, contain- 
ing ceitain war taxes, passed, has lecencd wide comment both inside 
and oulsido tho country Tho Congress meml ers had sta%ed aw.ay 
from tho Assembly as a maik of piotest against tho policy of making 
India n belligerent without consultation arith her or without her consent 
They woio present on tho occasion to aoto down this budget They succeed- 
ed m their attempt But what added to tho sigmficanco of this 
caent was that the Muslim members, tho majoriU of them members 
of tho Muslim ^League, helped bv their abstention "to deal this blow” 
to what tho Keto Stalcvnuji & Kafwu, weokh of London called tho 
"moral standing” of tho Biitish position m India The paper franlh 
confessed that 


‘‘Bitterly as they differ, the Congress and the Muslim League agree in exposing 
any pretension on our part that we rule India and combat this war with her 
consent ” 

Tho paper discussed how by following tho policy that it has been 
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doing the Chuicliill Government has been losing the peace that was 
nritn.n’c “Tnfl.nr, propaganda has seen to it that 

record” will lose minds of European peoples should sink the 

the peace lesson of Britain’s “Indian record”, and that they 
should have a yaid-stick by which to measure British 
declarations about democracy and the freedom of nations The repoit 
that “the peninsula is morally in revolt” and that the answer of the Govern- 
ment has been “lepiession” cannot enthuse the Eienchmen, the Dutch, 
the Poles, the Czechs, and the Austrians w^ho have been writhing under 
German heels when the gospel of libeiation came to them from Biitain 
And the humiliation of the situation was biought home to the writer of 
the article by an able Austrian refugee in Britain when he said 
“Nothing will so certainly win Europe as the news that India was fiee ” 
India IS the test and remains the test of Britain’s sincerity in fighting 
this war against Germany’s threat to the freedom of nations Britain cannot 
avoid this test But the difficulty put in the way of passing this test was 
Britain’s own creation. By every declaration made bv Secretaries of State or 
the Governor- General of India since the representatives of the Indian 
National Congiess put to them the question of India’s place in the 
present war, they hare placed in the hands of each of the minority 
‘elements” in India a right of veto over the emeigence of any satis- 
factory and self-respecting solution of the Indian problem Every state- 
ment of theirs has encouraged the minorities to put up their claims 
till today nothing appears to remain of India as a political unit but 
a hotch-potch of disintegrated conceits Thus has the impasse been 
created because “too scrupulous to coerce a minority,” Britain has been 
“coercing a majority without a sign of hesitation ” So far as one can 
say and see there appears to be no way out of the difficulty for 
Biitain but to pursue her policy in silence, and for India to watch in 
silence the fight foi “New Orders” that will be emerging out of the fire 
and smoke of the present war just as during the last World War, 
twenty-five years back, the world had been led to belier e that the 
end of all w^ars was in sight and the rule of the “self-determination 
of nations” will jirevail over the world This hope may uphold the 
belligerent peoples during the excitement of the times Perhaps, it is 
best so Eor such a hope can never be fulfilled as long as blood- 
shed IS accepted as the test of truth and justice in international 
differences 


The agrument between Indian Nationalism and British Impenalism 
is part of a world-wide phenomenon The hopes that move other 
peoples, the disappointments that await them after the 
hectic days of the war, India shares and cannot 
escape The British authonties have been trying to 
support these hopes by saving that the future is for 
India to decide , that British policy would not bo 
putting any difficulties in the way of the realization of these hopes 
Let the many elements of India’s myriad-pointed life agieo amongst 
themselves, and the British Government would be prepared to accept 
the agreement This has been the tradition of British policy in relation 
to the different countries of the Empire that are to-day Dominions 
of the “British Commonw^ealth of Nations ” These assmances do not, 


Non official British 
community is the 
stumbling block 

the people of 
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however, appear to bavo bad any effect on tbo clarification oi tbo 
Indo British issue, on tbo solution of the impasse in India Bather, 
to quote the words of Dr Foss Wcstcott, the head of the official Church 
in India "We appear to bo reaching a stage when the long connect- 
ion between Britain and India is m danger of being dissohed in a 
flood of mutual recrimination and misunderstanding ” It is not concern 
for the profit and-loss account of the British household but the highest 
regard for the moral and spintual issues involved m this controversi 
that must have moved this man of God to specially appeal to his 
fellow countrymen, living in India, to apply themselves to bridge the 
gulf that has boon yawning between tbo two peoples The promotion 
of good will and mutual understanding between every eb'^s of the 
country was the surest way to re-establish Indo-British relations on a 
firmer basis This appeal did not, however, have the desired effoct 
The leaders of the non-official British community in Bengal organirod 
in and represented by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce made a 
declaration that showed that they wore behind the non possum us 
attitude of the British Government refusing to go beyond the August 
8 (1910) statement of policy made by Lord Linlithgow The immed^ta 
cause of this outburst of theirs was the suggestions mede bv Mr 
Arthur Mooio of the Calcutta Stafesinan through the Press in Brit-un 
that the control of the British Parliament over India should coa^io 
and that the Clown’s authority bo v ested in the Viceroy who would thus 
be thrown on his own resources m finding adviseis fiom amongst 
Indians , ho had also exposed the futility of the contention th it at 
that particular time the British Parliament could not think of imposing 
its own solution while during all those two centuries it had over- 
ridden every Indian argument for the evolution of self-government m 
the countrv The Clive Street loaders of the British commumtv came 
out with an uncalled for statement that in making the suggestions 
Ml Arthur Moore was not giving utterance to the authentic voice 
of their community Mr. Moore’s reply was that bo did not claim 
to speak as such 


This controv’orsy reached a now tension dunng the day s following 
Mr Amory’s speech made in the House of Commons on April 22 
, (1941) on the occasion of moving a resolution extend- 

’‘“6 for another twelve months the proclamations 
leading ^Bpcccli issued under the provisions of Sec 93 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act (1935) Under the terms of that 
Section the Governors of seven provinces in India — Bombav, Madras, 
Orissa, Central Provinces A Berar, Bihar, the United Provinces and 
the North-West Frontier Province — had assumed the powers of the 
Provincial Legislatures on the Congress Ministries resigning as protest 
against the policy of the British Government that had pushed India 
into the present war without giving any bodv in the countrv an 


opportunilv to consider the issues or declare its will The Secretery 
of State in giving a history of this constitutional break-down made 


comments that misrepresented the whole po‘=ition, that were “amazing- 
ly misleading”, to quote the words used in the statement made by’ 
the Standing Committee of the Sapru Conference As it has been 
the habit of the British bureaucracy, Mr Amery, without being 
16 
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bronght up withm ife, pufe febe blame on Indian differences and on 
the weabnesses of hei social polity foi tbe gi owing intensity of 
internal competition and conflict He exceeded all bounds of 
credence when he ashed his fellow-memheis, the majority of them 

ignoiant of India, to believe that the "change to diieet peisonal 

lule by goveinois and permanent ofhcials met with general acquies- 
cence, and indeed good wiU ” He gai e no satisfactory ex- 
planation why no action had been taben on the proposals made in 

Loid Linhthgow’s statement of August 8, 1940 He was less than franb 

when he said that the Congiess attitude of “All oi Nothing” was 
lesponsible for this failure of the good intentions of the British 
Government The months that have passed since then, and the 

lecent announcement made on the enlaigement of Lord Linlithgow’s 
Executive Council, have exposed how unieliable weia the reasons 

given by Mi Ameiv to explain in April the difficulties in the 
way of accepting the proposals that had been made in the 
“Leaders’ Confeieuce” held at Bombay in the second weeb of March 
More than any positive statement that he might have made which 
nutated, there must have been something m the spirit informing his 
utterances on the occasion, that led to an out-burst of pnbhc feehng 
in India Mahatma Gandhi s statement that appeared m the Press on 
April 27, 1941 is symbolic of this wide indignation "Every line and 
every woid of it breathes indignation — indignation of a t 3 'pe somewhat 
unusual with the Mahatma,” said the Et Hon'ble Siimvaca Sastii 

The Congiess had recalled its Ministries from seven provmces , 
its leaders were within jail gates , Mahatma Gandhi had stopped his 
“Talking Points” weebhes as protest against Government interference 
on India— a sample With the freedom of the Press Congiess members 
ol BnUsh bad withdrawn from the Central and the Pronncial 

propaganda Legislatures were not being c lied British propagandists 

headed by Mi Ameiy, Secietaij' of State for India, were holding forth on 
the sins of India wnth the help of "Talking Points” supplied to speabers 
by the British Ministij of Information The truth of India’s climate being 
more unhealth 5 ' than that of the temperate zone , “the complete difference 
between the Hindu and the Muslim system” , the “difficulty of getting 
Indian officers” for the Indianization of the Indian Army , “rehgious 
prejudices’’ that mabe the opening of one school in a village for the 
children of all classes “impossible” , the enormous growth of the 
population in India which in 80 years has grown from 250 million 
to 350 million being a dangerous symptom , to save herself from this 
disease India must either slow down the growth of iiopulation or 
increase its food supply (“big-scale irrigation has almost reached its 
limits”, be it remembered) or import food-stuffs and presumably pay 
for them by industrialization — these samples of “talking points” were 
being distributed free to recommend the methods of British administra- 
tion of India, to justify its ways to tbe world, to explain the reasons 
why Britain found difficulty in shedding the burden that in a ht of 
absent-mindedness she had put on her shoulders in 1757 The 
campaign based on these “talking points” was clever, no doubt It was 
malicious in intent It has, perhaps, succeeded in its evil purpose But at 
what cost ? "We are told that modern wars require the seiwices and 
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Bacrificeg ot all fclio men v omen and clnldien oi a cotlnt^^ An India 
dnidccl against itself, as it is icpresLuted to be, could not bo expected 
to put forth such a “total" effort either for herself and for her rulers 
It must bo and 01 er remain T, burden This may be tho p-%cbolog^ of 
British distiust of men and things Indian Ihej haio been trjing to broad- 
cast this distiiist all oaei tho a oild, specialix o%cr Amciica And 
distrust begets distrust Tho distrust of 40 cioies of people v,cigh late 
or soon in tho scheme of things, m tho conduct of anj system of 
go-v ernment 

This discrediting of India nvhich is ono of tho instiumonts for 
perpetuating imporuhsm in this country in tho hands of die h"rd 
Leaders of impoiialists Iras been rncrca<^ing tho scn=o of frristra- 
“uiintiaclicd lioir in tho counli\, and raabing tho pcop'o indifferent 

opinion In to nhat happened This was a dcrclopmcnt that could 

India meet helpful to x ai effort, c%cn though princes 

might send monor, poveity piodiiccd soldicis and tho vealtli of 
Butam produced tho goods m India, and there r oio foreign mws- 
papoimon to pubhciro thoso exploits But tho sharp and angry 
reaction to Mr Amerj 's speech of Apnl 22 icr ealcd a state of things 
tliat noutrah/ed all tho propaganda of tho 'Talking Points" Ercn tho 
most modoiato of Indian politicians and publicists v ho had been 
denouncing tlio Congiess for withdrawing Ministuos fvom se\cn 
piOMnccs could liaidlj contiol themsehes Su Chimanhl Setahad 

said that “no pohtital pait^ is conamced because of past oxponenco 

of tlio Bntish Gorciniut.nt s sinccritv as legaids parting with povci’’ 
The Standing Commitloo of tlio “Leaders Conference” pointedly asked 
tho Eccrelar> of Stale ^>bat bad happened to bis assertion tint if 
tho Congroes and the kruslim League failed to t''ko pait in the 

expanded E'ecutno Council “Lord Linlithgow x ill of coui=c go ahead, 
prepared to xxoik with those xxho xxill xxoik with him and with e^clr 
other " Thoj repudiated tho in'^iuualion which Hr Imerx had 

borioxvcd from Mr Jininh that then Conference had been held m 
cousuUatiou xxith or at tho instigation ot certain Congiess leaders 
This Conference x,as hold at Bomb'-x in tho second week of March 
(1941) bj leaders of “tho xa^t m'>':s of unattached opinion in tho 
counlix " The Et Hon’blo Sir Toj Eah'dui Srpru XX as president of 
tho Conference , Sir lagadi'-li Prasad xxho had semettmo hack retired 
from the position of the raciubci of tho Cox ernor-Genci''rs E'^ecutixo 
Council was the moxvng spiiA of the nexv uroxemont The proc^eoings 
of the Confeienco demanded lint tho Coxcnrnient sbordd proxe its 
liQjictJidcs in the niallLi or transference of power to Indian Innds, 
and recommended therefor that in tho propo'^ed enlaigcment of the 
Cox ernor General’s Counc.I the members should le x helix Indian, that 
tho kox positions — Defence and Piiiancc — should be held bx Ind’ans 
This would be National Goxermnent" not in the bg’l and con'^ti- 
tutional sense but in the spirit of xxbat the x^^t majority of the 
people desued Sn Niipciiciia Nath Sirc'i in jrcpcsu’g the tram 
resolution x'as crutllx frank in exposing the peso of anxielx for ag' cement 
among tho xariou^- tleincnta of Inoia’s popvDlion rtccntix cuitix'>'cd 
hx llic luhrg classes of Eiilun 'Is the.c anx pioxisicn in lie 
Gox ernment of India Act (l9o5) whitli is the resull of agreement 
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lie asked He instanced the joint and sepal ate electorate issue to 
drive home his point — the issue -which is hated by the vast majority 
of the people and from which has followed all the abomination of 
dissensions in India’s life that are the excuse of British impenalists 
today foi holding on to irresponsible power The framer of "Diarchy", 
Mr Lionel Curtis, had warned his people of the evil — 

“India mil never attain unity and nationhood go long as communal elector- 
ates remain The longer they remain the more difiScult mil it be to uproot them 
till in the end they will be only eradicated at the cost of a civil war To enable 
India to attain nationhood is the trust laid on ns and in agreeing to the establish- 
ment of communal representation, we have been false to that trust ” 


And the Conference was sura that if the British Government could 
do the comageous thing, "the large, unorganized hut still powerful moder- 
ate opinion which has been at the back of India’s 
^'British” considerable war effort” would he able to exert such 
bonafides pressure on the parties which were now in opposition that 
the face of Indian politics would undergo a healthy change 
How wide-spread was the feehng of wounded national self-respect was 
made vivid in the speech of the late Maharaja of Burdwan, Sir Bijoy 
Chand Mahatah “We are not going there (post-war confeience) as Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapiu went oi as I went in 1926 to the Imperial Conference”, 
declared he 


Words like these ought to have served notice that Britain will have 
to revise her policy But these fell on ears that heard not or hearing 
understood not the significance of the words Five 
weeks later Mr Amery in the House of Commons dis- 
opinlon missed the Sapm Conference resolutions with personal 

compliments to the organisers of the Conference mixed 
with insinuations with legaid to its unrepresentative character The 
demand for the complete "Indianization” of the Executive Council was 
dismissed with the remark that it x\ould not be a "modification” of the 
existing form of government but its "suppression” by an entirely different 
type The best reply to this contention came from Prof Berriedale 
Keith who in a letter to the Scotsman said that the Federal and Provin- 
cial Governments must work on “the basis of ministerial responsibility 
to the Legislature”, that “Ministers must be appointed for Defence and 
External Eolations” This is what Sir Tej Bahadur has been pressing 
for more than a year that the portfohos of Defence and Finance must 
he held by Indians as a symbol of India’s status as a Dominion The 
acknowledgment of responsibility to the Crown ought to satisfy the most 
sensitive of constitutional purists Another suggestion of Prof Keith’s 
went to the root of the evil He asserted that the British Government 
must “abandon effoits” to use the States as a minority interest along 
with the Mnshms The “utmost safeguard for all minority interests must 
be provided ” But "the unity of India must be asserted” against all 
challenge He did not accept the standpoint of the Congress that India 
should be independent, because he thought that in the modern world 
there would hardly he a place for a “neutral India to play the role of 
Belgium in the east” The defect of this argument is that Prof Keith 
could not imagine a time, far or near, when India would he fully orga- 
nized for purposes of peace and war as one of t.he great nations 
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of the T/orld, ■with one-fifth of the human race to work for her good 
and for the good of humanity 


Inspiration of 
the Satyagraha 
Movement 


The Br’tish Government hag failed to conciliate India bccau'io 
lb has lost the capacity to understand and appreciate that 40 crotes 
of men and women unreconciled to its ways would 
bo a handicap in the present crisis in the life of 
Britain, that a country of 40 crorcs of people has 

a distinct part to play in the solution of a better 

world where respect for human dignity, indnidual or national, would bo its 
comorslono Mahatma Gandhi who has by the Sahjngiaha moiement 

boon leading the "grand protest against the conduct of the w ar ' in 

the name of India has always said that osen in such an actiMtv 
India should bo inspired by a moral purpose and that the means 
to attain it should bo "freo from any injury to man’s dignity " 
■When ho started tho present mo\ement ho made the clean declar- 
ation that it was not "intended” to create “an appreciable impression 
upon the war effort ” Tho extraordinary’ precautions that ho has 
imposed on tho conduct of tho mo'vemont, tho rigorous selection that 
ho has made of tho paiticipants in tho movement, indicate unmis- 
takably that ho did not dosiro to embarrass tho Government and 
its uso of tho man-power and natural resources of India Ho has 
admitted that ho was prepared to accept o\ on Iho verdict that his move 
ment has been “ineffectivo" in so far as concrcto results were concerned, 
that it has failed to bend tho Bntish Government to accept the demands 
of tho Indian National Congress Ho was prepared to confess that ho 
did not expect any such ‘ miraclo ” Ho v^ould bo content if tho move- 
ment demonstrated beforo all tho world, to tho conscienco of all thinking 
men and women of “India’s dissociation from tho v ar effort to which it 
was never invited to ho a party ” This put tho matter m tho lowest possible 
term and in tho baldest political language Gandhiji’s personal stand- 
point was different from that of tho Congress Faith m non-violence, 
trust in “tho efficacy of tho incalculablo force of an inscrutahlo Divinity”, 
has sustained him through the last haU-a cenlurv of individual and 
national stoim and stress Ho believed that this Divinity must work 
its will through a human agency, that wars and bloodshed and tho 
hatred and ambitions in which these germmato cannot serve the purpose 
of creation Ho was, however, prepared, to uso tho Indian National 
Congress, "however imperfect and however wanting in faith as an organ- 
ivation” it may bo as tho thin reed to send tho call out to tho men 
and women of the world to rethink their present philosophy of conduct 
and to retreat from tho ‘ calculablo and calculated wavs of destruction ” 
It may appear to bo an act of faith and not of of reason to thus think 
of halting tho activities of millions and of their rulers— activities that are 
touched by a certain magnificence of sacrifice, by a '^uper-buman endurance, 
and are illumined b\ streaks of moral exaltation and forgetfulness of self Tho 
nature of modern wars, the character of "total wars”, invito whole peoples 
into these streams which cleanso and purify human nature Herein 
lies tho dangerous fascination of wars 

Gandhiji has tried since he camo into the leadership of our poliLcal 
hfo to offer a moral equivalent of wars and bloodshed, to sublimate 
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ttle feelings and sentiments that supply the motive-po-wer to 
Violence from destiuction AU the movements that 

which tlie masses associated mth and has led have to ho 

suffer the most tested on this touch-stone But apart fvom his personal 
beliefs and sentiments theie are standards of judgment 
which lequiie to he spphed to them as political movements that have 
certain mateiial purposes to leach The present Satyagiaha move- 
ment has not created the wide-spread fervour that takes and uphfts 
people out of their accustomed grooves This feiToui has been pur- 
posely controlled and limited It is too early to speak of the effect 
that the present movement will have on the intellectual perceptions 
of the people of this country who are directly or indirectly being 
affected by it , it is too early to speak of the awakening of the 
moral sense of the world that will compel a re-examination and 
le-inteipietation of the principles that unconsciously to the majority 
of us gmde our actions We have been taught all these centuries 
that wais and conquests have a certain moral sanction and subhmitj' 
Gandhiji’s challenge to this teaching should help us to judge these 
matters from new angles The masses in every country who supply 
the cannon-fodder in wars have been the greatest losers The ferment 
of comhativeness may evcite them to a disregard of the loss that 
falls mostly to their lot And when the excitement ceases, and a 
grateful country forgets the heroes and cannot provide the homes that 
were promised to them, then come disappointment that can be very 
bitter in expression The first World War of the 20th century was 
followed by this bitterness, and the second through which we have 
been passing cannot promise better results Hatred which is officially 
encouraged, hjmns of hate that receive official sanction, leave a legacy 
that keeps inflamed the enmitv between peoples Angei, even righteous 
anger, that seeks satisfaction in the blood of enemies does not lead 
to peace among men The twenty 5 ears’ interial between the two 
wars of our experience has discredited the tale of resurrection of the 
human spirit after it has been cleansed by blood-bath in a war or 
wars fought for justice and freedom Gandhiji’s challenge may not 
work an^’^ miracle of com eision But it has stirred questions in every 
heart that looks into the hoiTor of the times These cannot remain 
unanswered Modern civilization, threatened a spell of universal 
chaos, cannot carry on with bombers and tanks as the deciding 
factors in the establishment of rational human relations 


Gandhiji’s technique has woven the problem of Sioai aj in India 
into the textme of a universal human need By securing political 
freedom through non-violence in a countrj'^ where hve 
A propaganda that one-fifth of the human race he wants to demonstrate 
hetweernmghboMs that war between nations are not worth while And 
in thn pecuhai conditions of our country where manj 
races and cultures have met and where then autonomies have been 
given a distinct place in the life of the whole toleration of differences 
and diversities, and refusal to impose on one the peculiarities of the 
other, can only ensure peaceful social hfe These differences and 
diversities impose on us the need for non-violence, the duty to practise 
rt in every walk of hfe Bor twenty years and more Gandhiji has 
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been trjing to implant into onr minds that tho mitonal interf'sts of 
tbo vast majontj of tbo peoples in every counfrv r.re linked vith 
peace vbicli can only bo built on tho firm fonnclction of tolontion, 
of respect for tba sanctitv of tbo human pf-rsonalita This a.ork 
appears to ha%6 had no influence on the conduct of tbo m'-n and 
avomen avbo cl''ira to lead communita life in this countra The groa.- 
ing estrangement of feelings betv ■‘cn p oples a Iio are of one blood, and 
speak tho same language, but differ in religious bediofs and piacticf’s, 
testifies to tho fuluro of this call for a mors rational philo^opha 
Fear of our neighbours, ambition to hiae n bigger share in tho 
authority of tho National State that is rising oaei tho hoiiron 
of India — theso tavo feelings and sentiments aro b^ing onthusiasticnll> 
cultivated amongst us A civil aval ment'>!ita appears to haao got 
hold of the people Ahmedahad, Bomhaa, Bihar-Shaiif rnd Dacca haao 
been scones of a malignity of mutual destructiaeness tliat aro becoming 
common in India’s hfo In tho citj of Dacca, tbo s cond cita in Bengal, 
for about sia months tho assassin’s knifo and tho coaaaid s torch have levied 
thoir victims in hfo and property m piopoition to tho p rcontago of tho 
Hindu and Muslim populations A Hindu killed has been followed ba 
a Muslim killed, and vice teisa Soon tho evil spirit spred over tbo 
countrj-sido , 10 to 15 thousand men, avomen and children belonging to 
tbo Hindu community fled to the neighbouring State of Tnpur'’ aaboro 
tho Malmiaja gaao them shelter, fed them and clollicd them \nd tho 
Government of Bengal stood discredited befoio tho bai of bistorj 
Tho men and avomon liaing noav know not what has happened 
Through tho gagged silence tho full storj'^ has not been able to reach the 
Indian public , tho public of tho avorld has been kept ignorant of it So, 
history must judge. 


The outburst of this fanaticism has long been anticipated since 
certain members of tho Bengal Ministry began inflnmiug communal 
passions by appeals to mean cupiditv and infiated ainbi- 
tioDs Encouraged b> their example lessor men stepped 
In'nntlcism bf a ond all decencies of ciailizod life, and spic'^d a propa- 
ganda of hatred that could have no other result than aa hat 
has happened m Dacca It is not possible to have lecord of cacra word said 
and eaerj thing done to mako tho relations betv een Hindus and Muslims 
bitter, to make it difficult for them to liao as nuglibours avhich tbea haao 
been doing for tho last ono thousand a ears A sample of this propaganda 
has been lescued for our mutual shamo in tlio translation of a Bengalco 
poem that was lead bj the chaiiman of tho EecepLon Conimitteo 
at tho Kalihati and Ghatail Muslim Le"guo Conferonco in tho ciistnct 
of Mamensingh, held in March, 1941 Two Muslim ministers of Bengal 
aa ore present at this conference Tho poem avas pubhslierl in the Bcng-’Ieo 
dnilj — Azad — on March 10, 1941 To kt tho a'-orld 1 nov the naturo of tho 
poison that is being spread oacr Bengal, avo publish a portion of this poem 

"Tho oppressed lemain silent by cecing the hapoensj 
Of tho idolatrous Hindus — oh dcath-liko Cvldj ' * 

0 a ictonous soldiers , march fora’-ard on our 
Eeligious pilgrimage to tho Kaaba under the banner 

of the League. 

"Wo shall spill as much blood as rc<iuired 
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¥ 

We want Palnsthan, a proper division 
If it cannot be achieved by words, Muslims 
Are not afraid to use swords and spears 

¥ » • # 

Where are the Muslim youths ' We shall attain 

The desire of their hearts by tying down the wild tiger 

* * • • 

Come quickly — break down Somanath 

If you want freedom, Burn • Bum i Burn I the 

Jatu-griha ^houses made of lac), and let all trouble end ” 

The burning of Hindu houses, thousands of them, has carried 
out the behests of this exhortation And the break-down of neigh- 
bourly relations is symptomatic of the condition of 
LeagL creed &. that the Hindu and Muslim majorities in the 

pracbce different provinces wiU be creating in the country, 

if propaganda like the above be allowed to continue, 
and what is of more importance, if society encouraged it as the out- 
let of its deepest yearnings and highest sentiments For, it would 
be shoit-sigbted to legaid such propaganda as the giowth out of an 
individual mind, diseased by a sense of frustration The separatist 
feehng amongst Indian Mushms which has expressed itself in poems 
like this has a history of its own In Vol I 1939 of the Annual 
Register we made an attempt to trace the evolution of this feehng 
and idea that have captured the mind of a poweiful section of the 
Muslim community of India and w'hich aie being sought to be given 
concrete shape in what has been called Pakistans — lands of the pure 
The Muslim League has made itself responsible for pushing to the region 
of danger such a development Being a minoritj’- in India, the 
Muslim League, so far as it represents the ideas of a section of the 
Indian Mushms, express distrust of the majority community, the 
Hindus In any scheme of representative and responsible government 
for the whole of India the influence of the Hindu majority cannot 
but he reflected in the legislative institutions and in the governments 
that are recruited from these To avoid the danger of this contarmnation 
with a majority, the theory has been invented that the Indian Mus- 
lims are not a minority community hut a nation which must have 
new centres of government The President of the Mushm League, Mr 
Mahommed Ah Jinnah, declared, therefore, that his organisation could 
not tolerate "a constitution of an all-India character with one 

government at the Centre ” Hitherto the “aims and objects” of the 
All-India Mushm League had been “the establishment of full inde- 
pendence in the form of a Federation of free democratic States in 
which the nghts and interests of the Mussahnans and other minon- 
ties are adequately safeguarded in the constitution ” During its annual 
session held at Madras in the second week of April, 1941, the 
League repudiated the Federation idea, and so changed its “aims and 
objects” Henceforth these are to ho 

(a) The establishment of completely independent States formed by demar- 
cating geographically contiguous units into regions which shall be so constituted 
with such terntorial readjustments as may be necessary, that the areas in which the 
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MoBrnlmnnB nrc niimencnlly in n mnjority, ob in the North-West nnd Korth-Dnst 7oncs 
of Indin, Bhnll be grouped together to coiiEtitutc independent SintcB ivhich Fhnll be free 
National Ilomchnds in rrhich the conRtUiicnt units are autonomous nnd FOicreipn ” 

Any interpretation of ours of this schemo is difficult m the absence of 
tho detailed schemo of temtonal adjustments, in the abscnco of tho IMushm 
League map of the India that is proposed to bo drav.n up and that trill 
bo different from tvhat tho tvorld has known for centuries It is useless, per- 
haps Because tho logicians of tho Muslim League who hat o dot doped 
a now impatience with tho Hindu mnjonty in Hindustan cannot long 
remain or appear to remain blind to tho illogicality of tho claim 
for Muslim majorities m certain areas of tho country Ono can under- 
stand tho reason or reasons for tho condemnation of tho pnnciplo 
of majonty rule in States , ono may join in a campaign against tho 
thinking that counting of heads and wisdom in rulers go well to- 
gothor But to declaim that a Hindu majority is a nuisance, if not an 
ovil thing, and that a Itiuslim majoiiU is tho yerv ark of generosity 
or wisdom, would ho going against tho rerdict of history' and putting 
a strain on tho intelligonco of tho modern man and woman Tho 
loaders of tho League would bo serving themselves better and scivo tho woild 
hotter if they could ov olvo out of tboir Islamic exponenccs tbo plan of a 
constitution for India that would promise bettoi results than representativo 
and responsible government that tbo modern world has learnt to value 

In BUCCGS81VO volumes of tho Animal Register since 1936 wo 
have boon tracing tbo growth of separatist conceits and ambitions 
in many of tho communities and provinces of India, 
boSo nprJews separatism appears to bo tbo first essay of 

IngroaUi every lonaissanco movement, of every freedom move- 
ment Indian philosophy has taught us that tho 
roaliration of tho separateness of tho Self from tbo Not Self is tbo 
Cist stop of the pilgrim soul in tho enrichment of tho hfo spuitual, m 
tho liberation of tho human spirit from the trammels of the senses 
In the quickening of political Iifo tho realization of tho separateness 
of tho ruled from tho rulers is tho first stop towards the cmcrgenco 
of a democratic State When tbo people of India awakened to tho 
insult and shamo of their political subjection, their le-'ders had to 
strengthen that awakening by diawing attention to tho conflitt of 
interests that was implicit in tho unnatural relation between Inaia 
and Bntam This conflict of interests created tho separateness between 
tho ruleis and tho ruled in India, and bad supplied the driving power 
to national awakening in India Tho pioneers of the political movement 
amongst us built up tho whole of their programme of work on this 
separateness as between tho rulers nnd tho ruled, nnd on the oneness 
of tho interests of all tho peoplo of India No communal or piovin- 
cinl feeling divoited their energies The majonty of them were Hindus, 
hut m their hfo and conduct thero was hardly any trace of nrrrov ness 
In tho case of tho Muslims of India also when tho awakening 
knocked at their doors nnd roused them to their frustrated life thev 
ntn,inrnnrHA„ tliTough thc proccss ludicatcd above They 

to tbo separate tbemselveE m thought from tbcir 

eeparailst pica neighbours to realize their own strength and assert 

their position in tbo composite hfo of India A Muslim 
educationist, Principal of a Gov emment Mahommedan College, indicated 
10 ( 0 ) 
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this stage of development m ins community when he said that", 
a Mushm was creating an impression intellectually that he was Imng 
more as a citizen of Arabia or Persia than as a citizen of India” 
This type of mind was the seed-plot of Pan-Islamism which helped 
the Indian Muslim to regain his self-iespect by the thought of past 
gloiy, and of the comparative fieedom of his co-iehgionists outside India He 
has, howevei, got stuck in the conceit of separatism, and has not been able 
to throw it off as unnecessaiy now In discussing the leaction of the Hindus 
of India to this mentahty of their Muslim neighbours we wiote in 1938 

“As strongly do Indian Muslims assert their separateness, and kinship with 
the peoples of toiintnes outside the boundaries of India, so loudly do the leaders 
of the Hindu Mahasabha assert that the ‘bed-rock’ of Indian life is the Hindu 
community ” 


In the same volume we traced the evolution of the Hindu 
Mahasabha Movement and of the leadership that has organized its wide 
„ ramifications of today The feelings and sentiments that 

Bafegnard? enabled the earlier geneiations of public men 

for minorities publicists to build up the Indian National Congress 

as the organ voice of the composite national life of 
India, as the forum for the discussion of all matters pertaining to India, 
as the instrument of a quickened public opinion asserting its lights to 
mould public policy — these feelings and sentiments aie being converted 
into the dvnamo of a consciously assertive school of thought that claimed 


its right to gmde and control the evolution of the country as represent- 
ative of the majonty community in India Confronted by a tbieat to 
the unity and integrity of the country from the people who, the majoiity 
of them, are by blood Indians, the Hindu Mahasbabha Movement appears 
to be drawing to itself the allegiance of an incieasing number of Hindus the 
vast majoiity of whom had hitherto been content to entiust then interests 
to the keeping of the Indian National Congiess This unfortunate develop- 
ment has become almost inevitable as the rising temper of Muslim sepaiatism 
has been claiming "homelands” for the culture of their particulanstic 
sentiments, conceits and ambitions Both the Muslim League and the 
Hindu Mahasabha have been embodying in their constitutions "mandatory 
safeguaids" for the protection of the religion, culture and language 
of eveiy community of India These declaiations do not, however, 
appear to have had any reassuring effect on the minds of the people 
concerned It has not also been explained by the piotagomsts of 
Pakistans in India why the promise of such “mandatory safeguards” 
for minorities made in the constitution of a Federal India should not 


remove the suspicions and fears of every community in the country 
The President of the Hindu Mahasabha, Sii Vinayak Damodai Savarkar, 
has in successive speeches sought to leheve all minorities m the 
country of any fear or suspicion that all their legitimate nghts of 
"liberty of speech, liberty of conscience, of worship, of association etc” 
will he "expiessly guaianteed”. The London Neio Statesmen & jS^ahon 
has handsomely recognized that no one has questioned the claim 
of the minorities to equal rights — cml, political and cultuial , that for 
these the Hindus offer eveiy imaginable guarantee ” The Indian 
National Congress by the “Fundamental Eights" resolution passed at 
the Kaiachi Congiess, and the leaders of the Congiess m every 
statement made have been no less emphatic in assuring mmorities 
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ot every conceivable guarantee of tbeir rights and privileges But the 
Muslim League has spurned at these assurance^, and the leaders of 
the British communitj in Indn,, both oflicial and non official, have 
helped to stabilive this attitude hi open encouragement 

This argument betv'cen India and Britain has had conscq,ucnccs 
other fields of Indian life About Es 80 croics laorth of 
British orders may have been moaing the mnclnnes 
in certain industries in India , about 10 laths of 
soldiers recruited m India may bo getting trained 
in the modern technique of Britain’s avcalth, 

accumulated tlnougb the last tavo centuries since the first impetus 
(to industrial roaolution in Britain) was gn cn bv tlio plunder of Bengal”, 
to quote the avords of Dean Inge, might finance these war actn ities , 
the poverty of India might help to recruit cannon fodder from India 
In direct and indirect wa^s Es 84 crorcs might be taxed from 
the people to spend as India's special war budget But British money 
and Indian money are not going to establish such industries that 
will have any other purpose than the prosecution of war Whenever 
the question has been raised that the opportunity offered by the 
war should ha utilized in India by Indians to start industries that 
have a permanent value to the country, the spokesmen of the bureau- 
cracy has been quick with the reply that all such schemes should 
ho tested on the one touch-stone — whether or not they are of imme- 
diate use in the prosecution of war This narrow standard has halted 
many a scheme of industrial expansion m tho countrv It is a 
curious mentality that talks loudly of “total war” m which every 
human being and every material can servo the purposes of war, while 
refusing the best use ot these m India Indian industrialists have 
been coming forward to start a motor industrv, an aeiopkanc industry 
to bo rowaided with official discouragement And tho Government 
wdiich has failed m the political field to enlist tho 8elf-ie«rect of 
India on tho side of Britain has been found to be as lacking in 
insight and foresight in organizing the forces and resources of tho countiy 
for tho prosecution of tho war At a time when the "Battle of the 
Atlantic” has been costing tho British mercantile marine overv week about 
4 lakhs tons of ships sunk bv Nazi attacks, tho Government in India 
has declared its decision with regard to ship building in India — they 
are “not to encourage activelv the merchant ship-huilding industry in 
India as a part of their effort” At a time when tho U S Govern- 

ment has directed its Maritime Commission to release 20 lakhs of 
tons for caiTy ing to Britain tho food-stuff and tho "death stuff” on which 
slio depends for her vorv survival x\t a time when President Eoosevelt 
described tho dangerous condition of things m tho following words 

‘‘Tlic present rate of Nnn sinkings of merchant ships is irorc than three litres 
ns high ns the enptUv of Bniish ship vnrds to rcplnee them It w more than 
twice the (ombmed British and Amcnenn output of merchant ships to day ” 

The Government m India, a subordinate branch of tho Bntish 
Government, makes itself responsible for this discouragement to Indmn 
Scindta Steam initiative and Indian enterpnse In Vol II of 1937 

Kavipailon Co s of the Annual i?c£;is^cr we made an attempt to tmeo 

P- tho fight of national interests against the mdiffer- 

cntism and discouragement of the Governnaent, and bow tho foundation 
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of Britain’s proud boast of being the "mistress of the seas" 
■was laid under tbe patronaga of State in tbe days of Queen 
Elizabeth and her successors in the rulersbip of the England 
This patronage has been denied to Indian leaders in trade and in- 
dustry, and non-Indian interests have been allowed to stiangle one 
after another during the last 40 years the more than 20 shipping 
companies that tried to carve out a share in the costal trade of 
their own country But tbe stiength of Indian ^ sentiment in this 
matter, the determination of Indian interests no*t to be discouraged 
by the unhelpfulness of the Government that calls itself Indian, 
have triumphed over all adverse conditions The symbol of this 
triumph was the foundation of the Ship-building Yaid of the 
Scmdia Steam Navigation Company at the Port of Vizagapatam in 
the Andhia Desha on the Qlst of June, 1941 Babu Eajendra Prasad 
presided over this ceiemony In his speech on the occasion he dwelt 
on the history of Indian shipping which had sailed tbe seven seas 
in times beyond record and memory , he traced the history of the fall 
of this industry during British regime Seth Walchand Hirachand, 
Chaiiman of the Board of Directors of the Company, related the 
stoiy of the difiSculties that bad to be oveicome before they could 
give concrete shape to their dreams and aspirations at Yizag This 
stoiy reflects no credit on the Delhi-Simla Government The litera- 
ture on the subject of Indian Shipping, both past and present, from 
■which Babu Eajendra Prasad and Seth "Walchand Hirachand ennehed 
their speeches, is part of the ■wider history of Indo-British disharmony 

It is a story that has, however, its comic side For, the Bntish 
interests m India’s sea-going tiade have not been able to enjoy all 

fruits of their nairow and selfish policy , they 

^losing to ^the ^ have had to agree to lose the majority of these to 

Japanese Japanese shippmg interests carrying on business 

in the eastern seas An account we have seen give 
us the story of this transaction where we watch British interests 
progressively losing to their Japanese rivals In 1888 tbe P A 0 had 66 
per cent of the carrying trade of this area, tbe Austnan Lloyd and 
the Navigation Generale having 17 per cent each The Japanese 
were nowhere In about 1896 the late Jamshedji Tata, the founder 
of the "House of the Tatas”, who bad been suffering at the hands 
of this European monopoly in bis attempt to build up a China 
trade, invited the Japanese shipping interests to come in and compete 
There was a height war, and the leader of the European interests, 

the P & 0 , had to compromise by yielding 18 per cent of the 

carrjung trade By 1918 the Japanese managed to squeeze out 
another 22 pei cent And from then on it has been a tnumph for them 
For, m 1921 we find them occupying tbe position that the P. & 0. 
did in 1888, that is, cariying 66 per cent of the trade, while the 
P A O had to content itself with 34 per cent And in 1929 
the foimer had secured 80 per cent, and the latter fell back on a 
mere 20 per cent One could have enjoyed this reversal of the role 
played by the two parties which have not allowed Indian interests 
to take a share in this vast trade — the overseas export and import 
trade of India — the annual value of which is about 400 crores of 
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rupees But vratcbing as one does tho ■vrorseuing of reKtions batvreon 
Britain and Japan, one cannot extract tho vrholo enjoyment out of 
this business 


Both tho governments and tho peoples of tho vrorld have been talking 
of “planning" tho future This “planning” cannot but affect tho lifo of 
men and vromcn vrho have ihcir o^.•n plans to regulato 
ComtnlllccB ot their orn life The Goiemmont in India have sot up 

rocom> ruc^^on four committees to deal vrith different aspects of post- 

V. ar reconstruction in this country Tho first commilteo 
•will deal with L'' hour and Demobilisation Tho needs of war ha%Q drawn 
lakhs of men into war industries and into tho arrav m India At 
the end of tho war when tho sen ices of most of them i. ill not be required 
they will form a “problem" — tho difficulty of absorbing them into “cnil 
life” The second committee on Disposals and Contracts will deal with 
tho problem that will bo created by tho rather sudden stoppage of war 
industries and war contracts , many things, important and unimportent, 
will bo accumulated that will hare to bo disposed of carefully and not 
thiown in a huge heap on tho market, allowing time for war industries 
to bo transfoimed into peace industries Tho third Committee will deal 
with Public Works and Go^ernment Purchases — tho problem that will 
bo created by tho two proMous problems as also by tho necessity to 
take up what is technically known as “Public Works" — tho building of 
Government buildings, ot bridges otc ■ — neglected or held up owing to 
war , with this problem will bo linked that of Government purchases 
that had called into being many industries and that will cease with 
tho return of peace Tho fourth committee will deal with trade, inter- 
national trade policy, with agricultural developments With the war’s 
end will begin a scramble in tho import and export markets W'llh 
shipping returning to tho ways of peace tho hungry markets of India will 
im ito tho many consumoi goods that foreign countries will bo able to 
throw here, and the products ot Indian agriculture which had European 
and non-Indian markets will try to roll out to these in floods But 
during these war years men and women must have learnt to do without 
things, to produco substitute goods , they must have learnt tho wisdom of 
relying on their country's soil for the satisfaction of their needs Theso 
now conditions and tho impioicment in industnal machinery in tho 
warring countries ma\ render many of India's contnvances and much 


of her skill obsolete , it may happen that many an industry m India 
sheltered behind tariff walls and tho absence of competition duo to 
the war will find themselves confronted by world competition where 
tho manipulation of tariffs will render their work uneconomic, and their 
struggle against this competition well-nigh impossible Theso after vrar 
problems will require special treatment which it will bo tho business 
of theso four committees to render Tho committee of tho economic 
experts of India is another organiration specially created Their activi- 
ties will require co ordination , this will bo tho duty of a ‘ Steenng" 
Committee, renamed tho Eeconstruction Committee Tho problems that 
theso committees will ha^o to tackle are not peculiarly Indian , every 
coiintrv in cry continent will have to face and solve them Tho solut’on 
of theso problems will require central direction and guidance , it may 
require tho continuation of tho many "controls' or restrictions on indivi- 
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dual or group freedoms The continuation of these "controls' even 
during the period of peace,’ of reconstruction, may have the effect of 
building up habits of command, of dictation m officials, that is the 
bureaucracy, and those of submissiveness and obedience in the people 
This development may explain the pessimism of H G Wells when he 
uttered the words that "the world will never again emerge into freedom,” 
at least in the near future In the background of world catastrophe 
our little quarrels and doubts and fears may appear insignificant But 
these are the warp and woof of life And life goes on And the student 
of life has to take note of every one of its many strands It is under the 
compulsion of such a duty that we have tried to trace the sources of 
many dissatisfactions and discontents that stir in our midst We have 
discussed the various phases of the argument between Indian* Nationahsm 
and British Imperialism We have tried to understand and explain the 
far-off events that are approaching the shores of our country, and the 
ways they may affect our hfe 


We have discussed the many schemes that the Government in 
India has been preparing for the purpose of building the future 
economic life of the people The present, however, is 

incomes— more women who do not 

expenses understand what the Saikar Bahadiir is doing find 
themselves with lesser incomes and higher expenses 
We are told that the war is responsible for these higher expenses 
We find that the policy of the railways in increasing fares and rates 
has co-operated in bringing about this state of things Those amongst 
us who have some glimmering sight of the wajs of modem business 
have been asking questions of the industrialists of India Why has 
there been an increase in the prices of the goods that are Consumed 


by the masses of the people ? Certain of the industries that supply 
these goods have for years — some for more than twentj’-five years, 
some for less — been receiving protection in various shapes from the 
Government and from the people The raw matenals of these industries 
are found abundantly in India From the people has come the 
protection in the shape of prefernng goods made in India to goods 
made outside “even at a sacrifice” The first organized expression of such a 
protective feeling came from Bengal nearly thirty-seven years back when the 
Bengalees resolved to boycott British textiles as a protest agamst the ill- 
con ceived attempt of the paitition of their province made by Lord Gurzon 
Since then the feeling has deepened and widened till to-day it 
inspires the life and conduct of the vast majority of our people 
This piotection given to the textile industry of India by the people 
of India has helped to reduce the value of Manchestei goods import- 
ed into India from Es 60 mores to about Es 14 oi 15 crores The 
policy of the Government in India in support of certain Indian 
industries has lagged far behind popular support , it has come much 
later Two other big industiies — ^iron-steel and sugar — have received 
protection from the State All this protection has placed on the 
consumers burdens in the shape of higher costs of the goods used by 
them A former Finance Member of the Governor-General’s Council, 
Sir James Grigg, in many speeches in the Central Legislature used to make 
a parade of the extia burden that the masses of India bore for giving protect- 
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ion to Intlmn inanstnes , ho estimated it to o^cecd Es. 23 croros a year 
During a discussion on the Protectiro Duties Continuation Bill in tho 1911 
v’lnter session of tho Assemblj epccchos brought out that dunng tho 
last 17 or 18 5 ears tho steel industrj of Indu has received protect- 
ion arhoso money aaluo v. as about Es 50 crorcs , tho sugar industry 
has during less than half that timo rcccncd protection tho money 
value of v.hich has not been loss than Es 50 crorc® Tho tjnostion 
now being aslcd of Indian industrialists — what ha\o Iho people vho 
haie been helping to nurse \our industries gained h\ their sacrifices 
of Ihc'^o sears’ They haao been helping ^on co th't in times of 
difficulty like the present one you should bo able to make repayment 
of that help by keeping tho costs of your goods lov. Haso you — 
makers of textiles, of iron-stocl, of sugar — fulfilled \our part of the 
bargain ? The spokesmen of these industries have not been rblo to 
make replies that can bo called satisfactory to tlio masses Tdany 
economic theories may explain tho causes that ha%o disappointed tho 
hopes of Indian consumers , it may o%en be that things would not 
have been hotter if the raw mateiials of industry that lie scattered 
in India had lain idle , it max bo true that consumers must sacnfico and 
continue to sacnfico so that industries may Ino and thrivo , that this one- 
sided arrangement is an irreraovahlo and irreplacahlo part of tho present 
order of things But these arguments in support of sacnfic-’s on be- 
half of the modern organization of industries appear to lia^o lost 
their appeal to tho reason and to tho conscience of the modern man and 
woman Tho\ appear to bo nearing the end of their patience, to bo 
preparing thomsolves to trko up tho entire schomo and break it into 
bits in a spasm of disappointment and despair Even India with her 
centuries-old philosophy of earthly despair and otherworldly' hopes may 
bo nearer such a development than wo can rationally explain Even sober 
members of Legislative Assemblies are found to ho unable to control their 
impatirnco with things as they are, then disgust of these developments. 

There are other troubles that have been testing the temper of 
our people In our immediate neighbourhood things are being done 
and words are being spoken in Ceylon and Burma 
Indo Ceylonese that create bitterness in tho present and plant timo- 
eonlroTcrsy bombs of trouble for tho future In the Central 
Assembly during the last winter session tho question 
of Ceylon’s treatment of Indians resident in tho island was discusaed 
bringing out to tho light of day the manv wavs in which Ceylon’s 
Council of Ministers propose to squeeze out the few lakhs of Indians 
that have laboured for more than half a century to transform tho 
life of this island Tho occasion for tho discussion was the presenfation 
of tho reiwrt of tho Explontorv Conference held at Delhi on tho 4th 
of November, 1940, between Ceylon mimst-crs and rcprescn'atncs of 
the Government of India Tho conference held five sittings At an 
carh stage of the discussion one of the Ccvlon ministers laid bare 
tho purpose of tho whole range of discriminating legislation that is 
being adopted rgeinst Indians There are about 9 lakhs of men and 
women of Indian descent in tho island , of these the vast majority, 
about 76 per cent, belong to tho “estate papulation’’, that is, labourers 
m tho tea, coffco and rubber estates— 2,11,000 men, 2.04,000 women 
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and 2,65,000 clnldren The Ceylon minister said that the full number 
of Indians, one sixth of the population of the island, could not ha 
absorbed into ^their island economy The choice lay between sending 
them out of “extermination” of the Ceylonese, between drastically 
limiting the number of Indians or “submergence which is going a so 
fast ” This flank statement of the case, of the “question of survival’’ of 
a people has to he sympathetically studied and understood But it is 
comphcated by the question that when Ceylonese pubhcists and pubbc 
men speak of “our own people” they seem to forget history, to forget 
that the majority of their people are descendants of Indians who had 
crossed over to Ceylon and peopled the island with the fruits of their 
loins If the island could absorb them and was not worse for this 
process of mixture, why should not the 9 lakhs of Indians who have 
made Ceylon their home for all practical purposes, who have by the 
sweat of their brow built up the modern economic hfe of Ceylon, why 
should they be rejected and thrown out as ahens "> The proportion of 
men, women and children in the “estate population” shows that these 
people have decided to hve and work and die in Ceylon — a good enough 
test of Ceylon citizenship This aspect of the question of Indians making 
a better place of Ceylon by tbeir hfe and woik has been ignored by 
our Ceylonese neighbours The same failure marks the activities of 
our Burman neighbours that they are not prepared to give people who 
have helped to ennch their country time to develop into full-blown 
Burmans The refusal to co-operate with Time in making the future of 
their nations have been accumulating for all of us — for our two neighbours 
and for ourselves — troubles and trials which may be the crucible of a 
better hfe Let us end with this note of hope 

For, hope appears to be departing from the affairs of this world 
As we go to the press Japan has started her undeclared war on the 
United States and Biitain and the Dutch East Indies 
^^°world This step has been wanting for about twenty-seven 

& ourselves months to transfoim the war started m the plains of 

Poland into the Second World War of the 20th century 
Why destiny prolongs this agony of humanity and does not take the 
sorry scheme of things into its hands and at one blow shatter it mto 
bits IS more than we can say We aie witnesses to a dissolution of one 
pattern of civilization The grandeur of the theme imparts to us a 
digmty equal to those who watched the death and destruction enacted 
in the field of Kurukshetra, to those who watched the sunset over 
Athens and Eome, to those who passed through the y’^ears when on the 
throne of Delhi sat puppet kings, and Sunni and Shia, Marhatta and 
Sikh, Afghan and EobiUa, wrestled with one another fox the guardianship 
of the descendants of Baber and Akbax and Aurangzeb This new dignity 
will, perhaps, help many of us to pass through the terror of the times - 
with serene minds, to suffer and sacnfice with equanimity^ with 
untroubled consciousness — [Specially contiibided by Sn Suresh 
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The Council of State 

Budget Session — New Delhi — 19th. February to 4th April 1941 

General Discussion of Bddget 

The Budget Session of the Council of State opened at New Delhi on the 19th 
Fehrnarv 1941, Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy presiding After the Chief Commissioner 
for Eailways had presented the Eailway Budget, the Council adjourned till the 
25tli February when a general discussion ot the Budget was held Before the 
commencement of the debate, members of the Muslim League Party staged a 
walk-out, after their leader, Mr Hossam Imam, had made a statement The other 
members who withdrew were Messrs Padshah and Mahommed Hossatn 

Eai Bahadur Lala Bamsarandas, Leader of the Opposition, congratulated t^ 
Eailway Member on showing a heavy aurplus He was, however, disappomted 
that no relief had been given to the tax-payer, and more amenities had not been 
afforded to the travelling public He declared that the Government had not 
up Its mind to start the manufacture of broad gauge locomotives in India The 
President, intervening, pointed out that it was difficult to procure machinery from 
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FnKlnnd Lain Ra.nimranln- pointed o«t that tint could be impo-tcd from Amctic'i 
“\Vhf>re llirrc IS a Mill tbrrc is n ■vraj,’ he added Procicdinf., the cak. r said 
that the Go\rrnnuiit should hn\c Fct itp workshops for m miif iclunne, o'ncr tuilwaa 
Tuntcnnls and Bjinrn parts Ihs information was that c\cu rails were no’ btin^, 
made in India, and Goicrnmcnt was hopinf; to order them fiom 1 ii,.!an(i at the 
end of the uar Lda Bnmsarandas cnlnisfd the polics of rccniitmcnl to the 
pcniecs He de)dortd the aireptniipc l)% the Go%crnmtnt of a peduv of tcirnitmcut 
on comninnnl hnsis ITc siid tliat the rniluaas iifin}; (ommcrcial coiucrns. Gontn- 
mcnl should hare rrlicd solth on merit lie ohjcitcd to the prant of more reprt- 
pciitntion to Anplo IndianB in the scr\iccs at the c\pcnfe of Ihndns Coiuhiduip, 
the speaker ndiopated an incrcnso in tlic cnioltitiirnt« of the lou i iid ettiH ainl the 
prnnt of spccinl fiuililics to pilpnms pomp to Kumbha Meins and reiterated his 
deninnd for pinnp more amenities to passenpers 

Mr Sliit7)tidas A-^lurn said that the Inrpc surplus was imlrpcndent of railrny 
cfliricncv He liopcd that despite the Biirphis the need for lonstant unt-h to en'tuo 
ripht cconoroj in all llailunj DcpnrtmcniB would be borne in mind b) tlnwi at the 
top of tlio ndmiiiistrnlton, more than ever at the prc'cnl ]niirtiir( ‘Mo liaie 
been told of the po=Pi!nliti", said he, of bnnpinp Biiburhan sianin In kr t fares 
lip to the Icicl of the enhanced pnscenpor fares of last year 1 should Irare 
this traflic uiitouchcd , in fact, I am tii faionr of further conec’-’-ions btmp mmh" 
h\x M I'n/ 1(6 B ltd that no Indian would ohject to nnj men«tire whnhlulpcd 
the ]>roscculion of the war llicv were cien prepared to suffer Jcr^onnl ineoineiii- 
cnce and diFconiforts But in the matter of disniantlmp certain Itius wlmli were 
likely to resull in prate wronp hemp done to the afTet-ted t'cople, thrj mnet take 
objection It was j'aiticularlj bo in the cnFC of Chnndjntr Bajnaur line Bt rcnio 
Miip that lino, Goternment had done a preai disscrMco to the But nr mdiistr} He 
hoped that the llnilwnj Department would tnkc greater care in future in dtbniantlmp 
Bitch lines 

Kumar N N Stnha stud that he would have been plcs'cil if an attempt had 
been made in the liiuipct to decrease even to a limited evtent, the rates of faros 
and frciphts, cspccinllj the fares of third class pas'enpere The prictnncc« of the 
third class pnsecujrcrs were ninnv and lonpfitandiiip Govcnimcnt were cai.er to j's^s 
the lickcllcss 'irntcIIcrB Bill, but were not solicitous for pranlmp ndduioiml 
fncihlics which would cnahle third class passenpers ‘o I'lirchnse their tukets in lime 
Mr Kalt! ar conpratulatcd the Bailwav Member, fcir Ardrn Clot, on his 
stand npainst the demand of the MufIito Leapuc for promoiions on commnii d 
basis Cnluibinp the nltitiulo of the MviBlim I capne Parlv, Mr Knitknr said iliat 
Mr UoFsnm Imam soupht lo mislead the Houec in the mornmp by alie^mc tliat 
their fipht was npainst preferential treatment to Lnropenns ntiU Anplo-lndinns 
If that wore bo, the best thing the Muslim ] enpue would hate done was to jom 
hands with them 'Jhc Epenker, howcier, blamed the GoicrnmciU for ilB jolnj of 
recruitment on communal basis, and tirpcd ibal tlicv sboiild rcicrsc that policy 
forthwith Sn Datid J)cindos'< nduFcd the Government to spend the railwav Fiiri'liisc’s 
canftilh He protested npaiiiEt the preferential treatment pncii to AnpJo Indians 
in the matter of rceruitnienf “If a Kaniaswnmi becomes JtnniFon and “lubrama- 
njnn beconits Fanderson, be has an easy vnlk oicr the qualified members of other 
commimitics'’ Fir Di\id parlicuinrly protested npainst the preferential treatment 
accorded to (he Goanese, wlio were forcipncrp and yet were recruited m preference 
to Indians on the b JI Railway Paridit lirdayt Rat) K i-:ni tonpra- 
Inlated the Kailwaa Member and the Chief CommisEioncr for Railwnvs on 
ncquirmp two of the company lines, and suppcFtcd tint tbrv should rHa 
pivo notice dnrmp the current \ car to the Bciipal and Notlh M estc n R iilwov 
for the ternimation of their contract 'Jhe B Is 5V Riilway Com) air Fhoulti 
also ho made to hand o\cr to the Government the manapement ot lirbut 
and Kumnyiin RnilwayF The eonlracls for tbese latter lints, he llioiiph: 
would come to an end in 19-12 'Ihcrc was no reason rhy tlie Govcrnr"(nt of 
India Fhould hand over these lines apain to the comj any Mr P A bcr^ti 
paid that the eonFlnicticn of the ImcF which brd been disn-sn'lcd w-s 
piiptioncd by the Central Lcpislniiirc Qliciefore, it was ihe drtv cf tic 
Goiciiimcnt to have taken the approval of both Houses before dismanil. c 
the lines Bn the remoial of tl esc lines, the Gorcrnnicnf h^d rn'isffi prtat 
inconMiiieiKC and lo's to the poor ngrunlturist and thcrchv committed an -ct 
of \atuinlism Mr Fapru was glad that the Railwaa Autho’-itv Ird not vet come 
into CNistence If U had been in existence there would have been no j nblic 'c-jlic sni 
of railway ndmiinstnition and therefore no Indiamsalion and impro.cmcni of tiavd- 
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ling conditions Since railwn\s played a great part m the national economv it 
was essential that they should be State managed 

Sir Andrew Clow replying to the debate assured the House that the Govern- 
ment were not contemplaling any increase in the rates of food grains at present 
He said that he merely repeated this year a warning which he had given last rear 
If prices did go up, which meant that the agriculturist was getting higher prices 
for hiB produce, it was not unreasonable if railways asked him to pay a hii^her 
freight "U ilh regard to the dismantling of railwavs he said that the first reason 
for dismantling was that Government wanted the railways That being so, Govern- 
ment naturally looked to those lines which were not remunerative or’ eould be 
spared Sir Andrew then dealt with the question of construction of locomotives in 
India He did not agree that the scheme had been practically abandoned Ihe 
postponement was mainly due to difnculties of getting technical staff’, material and 
workshops Referring to the question of promotion of Muslims in railway services, 
he said that he had worked in a large number of offices and he and those officers 
who had worked with him were, he knew, roost solicitous about carrying out the 
policy laid down by the Government They were fully aware that small minorities 
of men working largely under officers of other castes and creeds mmht at times feel 
difficulties and might at times be subjected to handicaps and Government were 
always ready to make allowances for that He was not prepared to say that there 
were no officers in subordinate grades who never yielded to communal bias No 
one, he said, was perfect But so far as he had looked into personal cases, he could 
testify to the fairness of mind which all officers brought to the rather invidious 
task of selecting candidates for promotion Mr. De Souza had recommended certain 
measures which, in his view, would make the working of the promotions more 
satisfactory The Railway Board and he (the speaker) were ready to consider any 
system which would afford those in service a greater measure of justice and also 
convince the men concerned that they were getting justice So far from having 
anv bias against the Muslim community, he declared, he had taken great care to sea 
that the officers of that community got full justice He was anxious to see that 
promotions were not based on communal considerations He was equally anxious 
to see that no man of any community was biassed or prejudiced because he 
happened to belong to that community The House at this stage adjourned 

Reduction of Insurance Payment Bill 
26th FEBRUARY —The Council of State held a brief sitting of 40 minutes 
to-day and passed two Bills, recently passed by the Legislative Assembly The first 
was a Bill to provide for a temporary reduction in amounts payable as instalments 
of the sum to be deposited by an insurer under section seven of the Insurance 
Act, 1938 

Fraudulent Mark on 3Ierchandize Bill 
The second Bill further amended the law relating to fraudulent marks on 
merchandize Two amendments of a formal nature were moved by Mr S Lai on 
behalf of the Government to which the Honse agreed The second amendment 
substituted sub-section 12 of clause seven The Council then adjourned. 

Segregation of Lepeps 

27th FEBRUARY —A resolution was moved in the Council of State to-dav by 
Mouhi Alt Asgar Khan recommending to the Government to take adequate steps 
forthwith to prevent lepers and persons suffering from dangerous diseases such as 
tuberculosis, from travelling in railways steamers and also haunting public places 
like hotels and resturants, so that the progress of these diseases might be checked 
Sir Gtrtja Sanhar Bajpat said that the resolution had the sympathy of everyone 
in the House, but the question was how to make that sympathy effective The 
mere existence of rules and regulations could not achieve the object M^hat was 
necessary was to find how there should be co-operation between the various parties 
He suggested that the suhject-matter of the resolution be placed before the Central 
AdviEorj Board of Public Health on which the Public Health authorities as well 
as the Railways were represented There, the question of making the existing 
rules and regulations more effective could be considered The mover thereupon 
withdrew the resolution 

Suspension of Br Recruitment to I 0 S 
“This Council recommends to the Governor-General-in Council to advise 
the Secretary of State for India to suspend British recruitment to the Indian 
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Civil .«ervicG durinf- the period of the rar This rcsoli tion res nest moved h% 
Mr P N Sapru, rho snid tint he res not mounic the repolution in n sp-rit of 
hosUlilv to the British mimhcrs of the I C F , v hose nhiluv, intf„nt\, ehereatr 
end dc’otion to duty nobody could ch'illcnf,e Pro ceding: he end ihet u Mr 
Amcry res to ho believed ehout the groiit of Uomininn S'otus to Indn o’ the end 
of the ror, it ms nec'''Sor\ tint the position should no i he rc irivcl in the light 
of tint gool If the Goierninent coiituiiicd to recruit non Indnin into I’n ‘'mice 
it would be itioitgnging the future of Indn The rccruitint, nud controniii'^ ni-thoniy 
hcrcofter must be the Goi eminent of Indin Mr Ho'^ ’n Ir an n oiod on nincnd- 
mcnl dclcliiif' the word '‘Biitish” from the resolution lie comi'l'iincd tint no 
cot-cnl reasons had been gnen by the speiker for clnii'.iiif, the pre-rul svs'em, 
nor hod ho heard any thing ns to what protection rn« to he giiin to minontv 
intercsls under the resolution lie did not know rlnt would happen to the Mo«h wi 
community if the adminintralion was entrusted to Indiiin Mr Imam lould iiol 
accept Iiidiamrition of the f-cnicc without a definite guarnnieo foi the se uritv of 
the minorities lo day cicrything uas being done iind r tuc dirC' iinn of the "saint 
of 6abnrinnfi” and tint was wliy Moslems were vnntiiii. to Inie pafis'ou lie did 
not (Iciiy that IndniiB including Moslems were lerv aide oniccrs but there i.as a 
big question of iioliey iniohcd which could not he pctilod in a haphn-'ird 
manner Jlr 27 C'oiiron Smith, Home “'cerctarv, raid that he did not wnh 
to comment on the communal asjicct of the question Therefore lie hail just 
one remark to make regarding Mr llossain Imam's nmendmeut Mr Hossnn 
Imam wanted to make the position with whuh the future authoritus m tins 
country after the war uoiild bo confronted ns dilbcnlt ns posciblc In gning tbcm a 
thoroiighlv depleted Iiidmii Cnil .‘'cmce 'Jbe moier of the resolution wanted that 
the recruitment of Europeans should bo 6top\icd during the war 1 lom the point 
of new of practical administration he said, the war sbould not proiide am nri.ii- 
ment for tinkering with the f'criicc Ihcre was imperntne need for leci'iiig the 
fccniccs, Bjiccially sccuiiti pcnucs, intact If the vammies that would hate ixen 
giicii to EiiiopeaiiB were filled by Indinns then the cflccl would be that t!ic\ eoiild 
not mnintniti the cvisling proportion 'llie anlhontics who would he comulenng 
the future Constitution of Iiulia would nnluraUy naeh a dicision wliethcr 1 uroj'cans 
in the Senues were required The mover ’ni-kcd the Goveninicnt to imjo-en 
decision on those nuthontics, and prejudge the ipsues rhich the\ had to comidcr, 
.As regards recruitment to the Senue of tho'o who were now hoUliim Hmer^curv 
Commissions the speaker stud lint the Government were fulK cou=''iouc of tlic 
jiroblein nnd v.crc in comiuuiiKniion with the Srcrctarv of f-taic on this subject 
An acceptable solution would be to leave a percentage of vacancies occiirnng during 
the war for candidates with war scivice to be filled after tbc war ^l^ Com r- 
Smith said that lie was prepared to communicate tbc tc\ts of the motions nnd the 
Bubsiancc of the debate to the Secretary of State Mr Sapru, after rcphiiig to the 
debate, said that ho was fullv satisfied with the a'suraufc given bv the ITome 
Secretary that be would forward the Substance of the di bate to the ^K-renrv of 
Stito nnd nsl cd leave of the House to withdraw tbc rc-olulion The leave was 
granted T he House then adjourned till the iiovt dav, the 2blh February when the 
Budget Blatcmcnt was made by C £7 Jones, the rimiicc ‘^e,.rclary 

GrNruUj Dlscl,s5Io^ or Tin Benorr 

Cth MABCII — The Council of State hold a general discussion on the Budget 
to dav Mr Shnntuins A'^J iirnn who was the first speaker demanded that Tbc 
Commander in Ciiuf should appoint a special committee of the Central le^ishtore 
to Bcrutiiiiro all dcfuico cxi'cnditurc , that the Arnw Indianwation Commiitro sfin. Id 
resume its work nnd that a Mar Advworv Counctl re]vrc'-cutiii„ both British indm 
nnd the Indian States should be created '^ir A P Pi 'ro cvp*c"fd satisf-e* on 
that tbc gnp between revenues from taxation and the tinrovcrcd dificit w bnn" 
covered by means of loans That meant, be sard, that the futu-c aUo would share in 
the burdens of the present This was rcallv a wclcoroo feature of t’ c BiuEcf “-I 
am glad also to sav, that the increased rate of Excess Profits ]nx nnd siiKnax and 
other indirect taxes arc such that thev do not afi< ct the masses ^nd t> c lower 
middle class”, he added Mr JUS Ptchardfr' (European G^oiipj cr, rr'sed 
hiB gciicrnl approval with the Budget Bubject to the remark tl at sin c the s-t-c 
BO iirocs of revenue were being further taxed it was obv'oi s that ti e time wa« erpre-a- 
chiiig when serious consideration would have to be given to r'-.-mg fun! er s„nvs 
wbteh would uiuloubtcdlv be ncccssarv by o'hcr means nnd cspcMallv bv broiVmn- 
the basit. He said that he had nothing to say aKainst the iccrcaso m the Esccis 
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Profitg Tfts since he had accepted the mam principles of the Bill rrhen it was 
passed 'IhQ Maharaja of Darbhanga complained that the Gorernment had failed 
to produce a war atmosphere in this country He continued — ‘ It is true that 
taxation is mounting up and donations to War Funds are coming in but there is 
a lack of that feeling of making the cause one’s own which is so very essential for 
the success of a struggle such os this Ibe non-ofScnls nho finance the war do not 
count at all They have no position or status As a result of this attitude people 
in general do not realize that it is their own battle that they are fichting There is a 
feeling of distrust and I am afraid, it is growing Rai Bahadur Lain Bamsaran- 
das asked the Finance Member not to impose further taxation as India was a poor 
country High taxation, he said, would prove detrimental to the growth of industry 
because after the uar industry would not be left with any reserve to stand on its 
own legs Sir Eossatn Tmam welcomed the repatriation of sterling debt to India 
and the Government’s decision to purchase Calcutta, Bombay and Madras telephone 
systems, and said that the Government had reduced its sterling liability and also 
the silver contents m the rupee It was lime for them to transfer the f'llver 
Eedemption Fund from London to India and maintain it m rupee securities 
Similarly he wanted the Gorernment to amend the Eeserve Bank of India Act in 
order to statutorily raise the rates of rupee securities from 25 per cent to 33 per cent. 
Pandit H N Kvnzru also welcomed the repatriation of the sterling debt to 
India and said that the additional deficits and additional taxation were the results 
of a policy in the framing of which Indians had no voice He inquired about the 
arrangements made in regard to the defence expenditure between India and the 
United Kingdom and said, “We want to know, and we are entitled to know, how^ 
much money His Majesty’s Government were paving to India towards the cost of 
defence expenditure” Sir C Auchtnleck, Commander-in-Chief, said that there were 
one or two things about which misapprehension existed in the miuds of members 
The first was in regard to the Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers Iheir interests. 
His Excellency said, 'were close to his heart and he would always watch them It 
■would be his duty to see that they did not suffer in any way It was not true that 
they were not being used in units officered by Indians The second was the question 
of utilizing the University Training Crops in regard to recrintment to the. army 
This was also receiving his careful consideration There was one main point about 
•which there was universal and insistent demand and that was the demand for 
closer CO operation between the Legislature and the Defence Department, specially 
in respect of giving advice to the Defence Department and receiving information 
from them Sir Claude said that this had his full sympathy, but added that it was 
not an easy matter to arrange He hoped that before long it might he possible to 
arrive at a suitable compromise which would be useful both to the House 
and to the Government In conclusion His Excellency said that he proposed to 
give this matter his immediate and personal consideration { Loud Cheers ) 
Sir Jeremv Batsman, Finance Member, replying said that Mr Eos‘>a'n Imam 
had objected to the expenditure of Es 60 lakhs for building a new mint in Calcutta 
He said that the position was that the Government was almost in a desperate 
situation Obey -were uorking night and day on new plants It was vital that 
they should take steps now to change over from the existing Calcutta mint to 
another They could not stop minting suddenly and must lay down plans so that 
they could pass over from one place of production to another It was bound to 
he a very diihcult transaction to carry out Their object was to meet all demands 
in time He mentioned other factors and concluded by saving that the Government 
had no option but to embark on the project The Finance Member said that 
having been the recipient in this House and in another jilace of many complimen- 
tary remarks he was in a mood to hand some to others He complimented Pandit 
Kiinzru “on the interesting way in which he dealt with the main essential points 
which emerged from the Budget, points which appear to me to be most suitable 
for a general debate of this kind ” Pandit Kunzrii had wanted precise information 
regarding the debiting of His Majesty’s Government’s expenditure lu this countrv 
The Finance Member explained the whole progress of debiting the expenditure and 
said that the expenditure was not exhibited m sufficient detail in Endand and it 
would, therefore, be unfair if the details were made public here Pandit Kunzru 
had raised the question of charging commission on purchases made in India by the 
Supplies Department for His Majesty’s Government His Majesty’s Government 
was purchasing for the Indian Government considerable quantities of material wmca 
It would not be possible to obtain from the open market, particularly at a time 
when industries thnt produced those articles were under the control of the Ministry 
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“Speaking generally, the class composition of the 'Indian Army at the betnnninE 
of this \7nr did not differ very much from irhat it was in 1941 It soon became 
obvious that in India as m other parts of the Commonwealth a speedy and vast 
expansion of the armed forces would be necessary Here I would like the House 
to consider for a moment how technical and complicated is the process of expand- 
ing or raising an army To form new units one must have a leaven of trained 
Officers and Non-Commissioned Officers One cannot ]UBt collect a thousand men 
and say let there be a battation The idea that all that is required in the forming 
of new units is to collect the requisite number of men, clothe them, arm them and 
tram them to stand in line, or march is quite erroneous A modern unit, say a 
battalion of infantry is a complicated and intricate fighting machine which takes 
months to put together m running order Generally speaking the Indian Army is 
organized on a class basis that is to say we have units, which mav be battalions, 
companies squadrons or platoons, each composed of one class This system is of 
long standing and owes its existence to the difficulties which are involved in the 
administration of a unit comprising men of all classes and creeds and of widely 
different habits I do not say for one moment that this system is immutable It 
has been and is being modified in certain directions already The Indian Military 
Academy at Dehra Dun is an outstanding example, and I believe that considerable 
progress’ in the abolition of class exclusiveness among the rank and file has been 
made in the Royal Indian Navy and the Indian Air Force “These services, how- 
ever important ns they are, are relatively small forces compared with the Indian 
Army, which, more over, has its own very strong and ancient traditions To 
attempt to change these traditions and to introduce radical alterations in the system 
of army organization in the middle of a war, would, I think, be a most hazardous 
experiment In theory a common system of enlistment irrespective of caste and 
creed has undoubtedly much to recommend For the moment, however, we must 
build on what we know to be a firm foundation “It is for these reasons that 
the first expansion of the Army followed traditional lines and consisted 
largely, but by no means altogether, in the duplication of existing units of 
the regular armv, and the enlisting of many additional men from the classes 
already enlisted in the array But progress has been made in the enlistment 
of other classes Last week, during a tour of Bihar and Bengal, I was 
prnileged to see at work the first regular Bengal unit— a battery of heavy artillery 
charged with the task of defending a most important post of our coast line I also 
saw a territorial force battalion of Hjderabad Regiment, which is enlisted solely 
from the pro\ ince of Bihar 1 also saw a Madras Territorial Battalion which, though 
It has been in existence for barely six months, showed every sign of becoming a most 
useful acquisition to the army I may perhaps mention that since the war began the 
strength of the Madrasis in the Army has risen from something like 4,000 to well 
over 10,0(X) and is being still further increased at a rapid rate The same process 
is proceeding in respect of other classes, but it is a slow process, because there are 
no established units from which the nucleus of Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers 
and Non-Commissioned Officers can be drawn These must, therefore, be drawn 
from other classes and retained with the newly-raised units until these can find 
their own junior leaders With our present sjstem of class composition I think it 
IS essential that men of each class should have its own leaders with whose speech 
and temperament they are familiar, rather than that they should have over them 
men, who though Indian, may perhaps be alien to them in speech, creed and 
habits ” The Commander-in-Chief announced that he had already issued instructions 
that the old Madras Regiment, which finally disappeared in 192 d, is to be revived 
and restored to its rightful place in the Army List The first battalion of this 
regiment, which will be a regular battalion, is to be raised forthwith and will carry 
on its Colours the battle honours of the old Madras Army some of which go back to 
nearly 200 years I hope before long to be able to ensure the permanent represen- 
tation of other provinces hitherto not mentioned in the Army List in the same way 

Fandtt Hriday Nath Kunzru, replying to the debate, said that the very fact 
that the Commander-in-Chief had tabled the amendment made it clear that he 
meant to do something 

Winding up the debate, the Commander-m-Chief said that there was a certain 
amount of misapprehension in the mmds of some of the members that by recruiting 
men from all the provinces there would be an even distribution of the military 
expenditure among them He explained that a very small part of the military ex- 
penditure went to men m the form of salanes Most of the money was spent on 
equipment, ammunition and clothing. This money was bemg spent in factories 
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mtnalcd nil over the country The Commnndcr-in-Cnicf nl'O cmphn^ircd that hn 
primnrj ta>;k vraB to gel on with the war, and that before he did an j thing vhi h 
altered the c-^iPting organization or arrangement, he miisi think about it icrycartfnlh 
Do nB“ured the IJoiise, however, that he would guo full con'uieration to the 
BuggcstioiiB made hj the mtmberp Pandit Kuv:ru then withdrew hiB ic olntion 
and the Commander in Chief’s was pappcd The Hon^e then adjourned till 'March IP 

I^mAS Tpoopb is Antic V 

lOth MARCn —In the Council of State this morning, m a wntten rrplv to a 
question by Itaja Yiiicrai Dutta Swqh in regard to the prominent j art plavtd by 
Indian troops in Africa, His nvccllency the Co’nnandcr tn-Clicf stated — 

“I welcome the opportunity aflordcd me ba the honourable member to f'a a 
personal tribute on the floor of this House to the roagnificcnl jiart the lroo,.s from 
India have plaved in dcstroving the threat of Italian rggrc'^ion in and from Nor’h 
Africa Bolli BritiPh and Indian troops, pent from this eoiintrv, potre of 
them as far hack as the Summer of IPjP, have shown and continue to slow a 
qualitv of training and Gghtuig spirit, pccond to none 

‘•lor mnnv months, these troops Imd to fill a role involving waiting on the 
defensive in anv thing but comfortable conditions on the not dc'-ert plains of 
^Yustern Eeypt and the Sudan llicy faced an enemy, immcn'elv ptii'cnor in 
numbers and po=‘=CE‘>cd at that time of overwhelming pupcriority in the air In 
conditions far from inspiring, our troops never flagged in their zeal and, as more 
and more equipment of the most modern type was supplicel to them, Ihcv trained 
dav after day, with a remarVahlc will and chccrlulncso llic result is already 
history ^Yhcn the time came, General Sir Archthali/ U'ncH was able, desnjtc 
the numerical Bupcrionty of the cncniT to take the imtiativc with confidence and to 
turn defence into attack, 

‘3 he North African campaign will go down to luplory ns one of tie greatest 
achievements of the armies of the Commonwealth Bnti»h and Indian troops had 
the honour of dealing the initial blow whieh Fhnttcrcd the Italian threat to 
Egvpt ^M^cn these troopa, under the command of Eicutcnant General ^\llsln, 
made that pwift sweep forward from Mcrea Matruh in the early dnvs of Deremher, 
the Italian morale in North Africa was miPlinkcn nic forward troops of ’‘lar'hal 
Grazinni’s nrmv were encamped in force in and around Sidi Bnnniii, waiting for 
the moment to launch an attack Suddenly in one of the roost carcftiilv jilanncd 
battles of all time they found themselves overwhelmed in less than 5S hours It 
must, I think, be rceogniscd that, ngainEt n etoutcr enemy, tbc almost miractilot s 

f icrfcction of what is now known as 'the Battle of Sidi Barrnni” might have been 
CPS overwhelming Ncvcrtl clcss it was the Purjirisc achieved which vv’s tlm mam 
factor in that victory, and that purprisc could only be gained and exploited b,, 
troops wlio knew their busincps down to the Iasi man 

“After a short and well earned rest, many of the units from India who had 
played so decisive a part at Fidi Barrnni were rapidlv transferred to th" eoiith 
where their cvi crieiicc on the North \Ycst Eronlicr of this country would be of 
special value 'Ihis cxi'crionco was peculiar to them llcir npj e'lrancc m the 
Sudan was the signal for a general onslauclit on Italian East Afnia 

*•1111011 I liroadeast shortiv after my arrival in India a few weeks ago I quoted 
a warm message of congratulation from Gcncinl NYavcll on the wonderful j erform- 
mice of Indian troops m what he described ns 'the mo=l br.llinnt pursuit of the 
Italians from Kasnoln to Keren ’ I have lately received from him the following 
confinnation of that mc=sauc — ‘^s detailed information of figliting in Eritrea rc^o'’'cs 
me, it_ confirms the mngmliccnt performance of Indian troois at Agordot, Baren vi 
and Kcrcn_^ India mav well he proud of Uicsc fine troops ' 

“■At Karen, the Italians have concciitratcvl the cream of their Last Afiic-n 
Army in an attempt to slave off collapse Details of the part jdayed bv the trenij a 
from the countrv in the swift drive which took our forces f-om the vie nity of 
Knssnla to tbc jtrociintous and stronglv fortified btights around Keren have Icm 
piiblisbcd in a senes of press notes ns fa=t ns they have become available here 'ILc 
story ns it unfolds fully, justifies the warm prai'e General Y’ avcll lies a'cewic-d 
our soldiers 'Jlicroanv nets of individual gallantry and dctcrminenan 1 v I idrn 
troops of all elasscs arc too numerous for me to mention here, and it wo„ld le 
invidious to select any particular one Suffee it to say this ^^c all grow m 
India how, in an inbosintable country with few commx’Uicat ons, 111 c tic 1 if''! 
areas of our North-^^c'l Eronlicr, bold tribesmen, armed c 'ly wi'h rg''c=, can erd 
do give considerable trouble to be' ter armed troois It docs not require irucb 
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imagination therefore to visualise the difficulties of overcoming an enemy fully 
equipped with all modern weapons of war and firmly established in mountain fast- 
nesses with his own internal lines of communication When added to this ive 
realise that here again the Italian possesses numerical superiority, the attach which 
has driven him back through Eritrea to the defences of Karen can be fully 
appreciated ■' 

“I will not at this stage say more, but I would like to pay a tribute to the 
Air Forces who have been operating with our troops in this campaign Their efforts 
have been so effective that, whereas onlj a few weeks ago, Italian aircraft 
continually harassed our troops on the borders of the Sudan, enemy machines now 
rarely appear and the perilous operations of our troops are being conducted without 
the additional handicap of inferiority in the air 

“The campaign in North Africa can well be described as one of the greatest 
CO opeiative enterprises of the forces of the Commonwealth Indian and British 
troops cracked the morale of marshal Graziaiii's forces at Sidi Barrani, British 
and Dominion troops have swept the Italians from Eastern Libya That splendid 
corps, the Sudan Defence Force, have led the van of the British and Indian assault 
on Eritrea while South African forces have swept the Italians north from Kenva 
and have alreadj captured the capital of Italian Somaliland Indian troops are 
also, I am proud to state, giving invaluable support to the heroic activities of 
the patriot forces of Abyssinia, which are now harassing the enemy in the heart of 
that country 

'T would like, Sir, to remind honourable members that Africa is not our only 
battle-front The Koval Indian Navj have, since the outbreak of the war, and parti- 
cularly since Italy entered the war, performed an arduous and dangerous task 
in the closest to-operation with the Boyal Navy Its ships and its sailors have 
been continuously employed in guarding our trade routes and convoys in all condi- 
tions of weather and climate, and the climate of the Bed Sea and the Persian 
Gulf 16 not too pleasant m the height of summer I speak from experience We 
must not forget them 

"Ihen we have our troops in Malaya and the Far East, who, though not 
actually in a theatre of war, are many of them living under active service condi- 
tions, and enduring hardship and discomfort as well as separation from their 
relations and homes 

‘‘Lastly, let us remember our land and air forces on our western frontier Offi- 
cially they are not at war and ' they get none of the prnileges an'i concessions 
which quite rightly fell to the lot of their comrades the border beyond Now as 
always they carry their lives in their hands and can never relax their vigilance A 
soldier or an airman on the frontier needs to be an expert at his work, and should 
be thankful that we have such soldiers and airmen who without fuss or advertise- 
ment, guard our marches for us, day in and day out, and in all weather” 

U T C AS Ofticers’ CopPs 

Pandit Kunzru next moved a resolution recommending that the University 
Training Corps in India be trained and utilised like the Officers’ Training Corps at 
the Biitibh universities Pt Kunzru observed that the central purpose of his 
resolution was to ask that the training of members of the U T C should not 
be limited to that given to the rank and file Advantage should be taken of their 
education to fit them for the performance of more responsible duties The regula- 
tions Hid down for the training of the U T 0 ’s were in theory compatible witn 
that idea The regulations pointed out that the purpose of the training was to fat 
cadets for taking initiative and for developing qualities of leadership But in 
practice, the training had fallen far short of the ideal The Shea Committee haa 
recommended that the 'Indian U T C must be regarded as the most important 
section of the Teiritorial Force and that it should be viewed ns the foundatiou 
stone of a National Army Far from having been dealt with as its importance 
required it had never received any attention In the Allahabad University the u 
T C bad not been given even uniforms Sir Claude Auchtnleck, Commander-in- 
Chief, replying to the debate announced that he had issued instructions for review- 
ing and improving the syllabus of the U T C and this work was now m faan 
He was also considering the proposal of introducing the system of certifacates ror 
efficiency, which might shorten the period of training taken by a cadet to get ms 
Commission liis Excellency said that he would deal with the spirit and not witn 
the letter of the resolution Furthermore, be did not want to give any undertaxing 
which he might not be able to carry out It was war time and therefore he was not 
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powers to stop ticketless travelling than were enjoyed by owners of other forms of 
public transport ? he asked He, therefore, opposed the imprisonment clause He 
did not mind a heavy fine being imposed Str Mohd YaKuh agreed that the 
existing law was insufficient to deal with the menace of ticketless travelling He 
ridiculed the suggestion that a deterrent punishment would not help the checking 
of crime If that were true, ho argued, then it followed that the whole of the 
Indian Penal Code should be abolished and there ought to be no penal law He 
did not think that any civilised society would approve of such a suggestion 
Mr F P" Eahkar wanted that there should be some difference in the punishments 
for a person who merely entered a compartment without ticket and another uho 
tried to travel on a used ticket The latter was clearly a case of cheating 
and did not deserve to receive the same punishment as the former’ 
Mr TT'ifson, Chief Commissioner of Hallways, deprecated the destructive criticism 
offered by some members He said that the Bill did not give powers to the Hall- 
ways or the Hallway servants to impose imprisonment instead of fine Ihe power 
still remained, as it always had been, with the Magistrates If a Magistrate was 
satisfied that the crime did not deserve imprisonment he was sure that he would not 
impose imprisonment Mr Wilson agreed that the problem could not be solved by 
legislation alone He was awaie that it was the auty of the Hailwajs to prevent 
tieketless travelling without resorting to law, but the House knew of the difficulties 
involved Nevertheless, improvement in the existing machinery was necessary The 
motion for consideration was passed The remaining stage of the Bill evoked no 
discussion and the House passed the Bill in the form it had emerged fiom the 
Assembly and adjourned till the 17th March 

Defence Expenses Apportionment 

17th 5IARCH —The Council of State rejected to day a resolution by the Hon. 
hlr Hossain Imam recommending the formation of a committee of members of 
the Indian Legislature to scrutinize and suggest (he apportionment of defence ex- 
penses between the Goiernment of India and His Majesty’s Government and to 
submit a report on the transactions since the war began Mr Bossatn Imam 
quoted figures from the Finance Membei’s budget speech to show that in the war 
expenditure vast amounts were involved There was, he said, an insistent demand 
among the people of India for greater association of Indians with the war effort 
They did not object to the expenditure but before agreeing to it they wanted to be 
satis’fied and it was being incurred in the interests of India The appointment of a 
committee would dispel many misgivings 

The Hon Mr P N Sapni moied the next resolution recommending the 
Governor-General in Council to take such steps ns might be necessary to enlarge 
the Appellate Jurisdiction or the Federal Court to the extent peimitted by Section 
206 of the Government of India Act 1935 Mr Sapru said that the principle of 
establishing a Supieme Court of Cnil Appeals had been accepted in the Govern- 
ment of India Act The Privy Council had done most useful work It was a 
great tiibute to its judges that without having visited India they were able in 99 
cases out of 100 to arrive at satisfactory decisions But Indians experienced hard- 
ships paiticularlj in war-time in going to the Priv> Council whose machine in 
many cases was 'found to be expensive The Indian Judicial system had Improved 
very considerably India had sufficient talent foi a Supreme Court of Appeal Mr 
E Conran Smith, Home Secretary, explained that the matter had been engaging 
the attention of the Goieinment of India and a reference had been made to the 
Secietarv of State for India The consultations were still in a preliminary stage 
and therefore it was not possible for him to divulge their nature He assured the 
House that when coneiete proposals emerged from the present preliminary consul- 
tations, the Government would consult public opinion including that of commercial 
interests He pointed out that it was not possible foi him to accept the resolution 
in Its present form, and Government at this stage would not like to tie themselves 
down to any particular principle Mr Sapiu, replying to the debate, mamtained 
that the resolution bad behind it the unanimous support of Indian commercial 
opinion He disputed Sii A P Patrol's view that the Federal Court had very 
little work 4o do and pointed out that the Court had pronounced some important 
decisions in favour of the provinces He expiessed his readiness to withdraw the 
resolution provided the Government agreed to forward the debate to the Secretary 
of State On Mr Conran-Snnth accepting the suggestion, Mr Sapru withdrew 
the resolution The Council then adjourned till March 24. 
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ro=;T=: lin?rpvrD ror I C F 

24lh MABCn —A rc'oltition ro'^ommcndin^ t5ie ni'T>ninlmrnt ol <1 co’^r I'l*'"' 
of ofTiLinls mid non ofTicnls to cx'iminc th'’ qnf'hon of tlm F'rcsu I’l of nml '1 o 
polio reocr^rd for the IGF mo\cd to diy !)■; ^Ir Un-tn n Iu ‘ — i ri'} 'rii n 

nfttr the GoTtrnmcnls point of mci” i •lo cxpleincl 1 »n 'Ir (o—i-'Fr 
fcccrctnry ^!r Uci-nn In am, moMn^ the rC' 0 *iition, Fmd tint tiie In e rr mi' 
of the Indimi Cnil Fcrvicc i.cro out of oil proportion to n'ti nl tKjiurena it*! 'L"! 
Inrpc n niiniher of tlic pni>cnor popfs in the Cfntrnl nnd Trn ki'-! 1 (ni ini'i 
rcrc hnns finrn to the 1 C S nntl therofore oihor uenur^ F’uh e-- I’o •? nnd 
'jcloKmiihp, CuPtomp, ArconnlR mid Audit ‘-eni'Ci did not^i' iho’r h- iinnU ■h^'-ri 
of IhcFc pO'-tP 'Jhe Blrrnpth of tlic I C S loo wnp fir hejond r qiinruti’p Mr 
Conran bn tth, oppo‘-inp the rcfolulion rcicnUd t’nt the fi'ren ih of i’ o Fr^vKC 
tvnfi fi'cd nftcr tetinf; fiilh into coiiMdoriition the m tun d tnUnh’inn' It i. w n-i 
iicnr n? po=Fih!c the opproxiinetion of the GoiCrnnKiit - rfquirrn.r ni'- 'ih'' h 'v’.o 
mid the trmninp; rc'tncR vrerc nett'^w for mw't isniup the full lie 

Rd\i‘'td the jnoicr to Trithdrni. the rc'oliition it no' proner to ‘•m pf'-t 
reduction in the I C B nl n time like this i hen the “Irmn on the errrn r it-'. 
ndmiltcdl} icrc liiph Mr Conran St tlh promi'-id to enicnh^ t! e qi'C'-'io i of 
nnlint: nimlnblo to the members the nitiinil c dciilntion*- on uhiili the ''r'n,th 
of tlic Fcnico lies bn^cd 'Ihe rc»oUition wns in'lulrnun 

iMipsTriM DniiopMiNr 

Bmulit II N IIun:nt’t resolution rocommcndinL the plenim';; of n ro iq r hen* 
pue nnd co ordiimtcd industrnl dnclojimciil of tlic coiintri, uns jo ‘tnud to n 
Inter dntc on the Biippcption of Fir ff 6’ Batpcti vbo d (hit the Gonit iru e 
Membtr uould not be iblc to tske port in its di=eus=ion to dn , benp bi ci-nc- 
nlicrc cl'c 


Mts^iina Ap’iiMSTr Anns But 

The TTouse referred to n joint committee of tirche mrubir of the Go'un il 
nnd AsPcmbh Mr //o^ri i /mom’s Bill to ninke better proii'-nui for the ndn/inis- 
trntion of mnsjuls mid the cndovrincnt of the Jnnimti "Me-inl i itchi m 'Insiei nnd 
Kiilnn Mnsjid of Ittlhi 

IiMiT/TiON Act d'lrNP But 

Mr C/tdat tiarnv: f/rtficor'? Fill to nnicnd the Indimi Linn'e'ion \r' IX 
of IhfiS ivns referred to n select committee of the Council 'Jlic Uo!i*-e the i ndioi'-ntl 
till March 27 

DnnAxr o\ rni EiMNcr Biip 

27lh MABCII — Tlio Counct! of Stntc considered the rinmoc Bill to-ih, 'Ir 
C L /ones, rinmicc fcccrct‘ir\, moved tint the 1 iiniiec Bill be tnUn in'o rr i>-i- 
dorntion He smd tint bv this Bill it mns intended to pne Ir^isHtiie le oi tn 
nil tlie Biidpcf prot'O'nlp, except tlic one impo'in,, n 10 per emu dm on j irii'U, 
iTfCs mid tiiboo, which bcinp n new dutv nnd in obsenee of n crnrnl rx i^-^ d i, 
required scpnrnto cnnctincnt "Ab hns been cxidmncd in thec'nxts "id rc o. « 
nnd the vnnoiis clmiBcs of the Bill," pmd Mr Jonr<!, ‘■(his Bd! j'roi’de* fo- ro".,- 
minnce unchmipcd diiniip tlic comiiip xenr of existing rnm- m res, e , of tlie ■■li* 
diitv, inlmtd postnpe, ineonic tnx mid Fuper fix but I’-oiuV-* for lie itn’-t- e of 
existing ntes of duties on nntchcB, me hmiicnl lighter^, nriifie "1 sjt 'v-m n id 
thrend, incrcnscs in the Ccntrnl piirchiTpcs on ineonic ti"", pn.'er '"x " -d rs' ' of 
excess profits nx " 3 hr=c proposes, lie snid Ind Iwcn ex; l-ii ' I 1 1 l> e Bt i c* 
ppcceh mid nt this Flm,c required no cHhorntim 

Sir Di lid Dandnt- mid tint India miisf win the r"r r'her .>-0 Iirg f-‘n 
would be worse tlnn tint of Polnnd, Xo’-wnx, Bc'muni or toe Nt 1 r hi No 
sncrifice wns too prent for nehievinp tint end mid, tlurcforc, 1 e 1 cv" il. s ' * o*td 
the proposnls for ndditioinl fixation 

Mr It iV Dalai wns of the opinion tint the foi i- ’= 'n n'^vr 
were not hadh frnmed nnd that the burden was fairh d.so ^i I Iie'ui-'rl 
however, that the piirchnrpc on income tax nnd the incrcasr m B o e;!.''-!' ''s 
Ins were no more than war measures He wnhed t’’at a- i! < d ' B 'mn r 

proposed to he taxed quite so limhlv witl out a co"res, a idin,. m , t ,i .* , 

nrtificial picce„oods Doubling the excise dntv on matC'cs a,i'"re’n‘ ’ (ole 
rather harsh because that was likely to fall m a rcG'utlx fcau' c ' ' ^ 

poorer chsscs * ’ ■- 
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Pandit H N Kvmru explained at considerable length the Bombay resolution 
of the Non-Party Conference He said that the Bombay resolution demanded 
complete Indianization of the Governoi -General’s Executive Council plus a declara- 
tion by his Majesty’s Government that India would be accorded political equality 
with the United Kingdom and the other self-governing Dominions within the 
shortest period after the war The resolution also demanded transfer of the Defence 
and Finance portfolios to Indians He assured the House that the Bombay reso- 
lution could not be regarded as making excessive demands on the Government It 
demanded a declaration about the future constitutional goal of India and demanded 
the complete Indianization of the Executive Council as an earnest of that declaration 
The Bombay resolution, he said, had not been adversely commented on either by 
any responsible leader or by the Press Government, however, had not given any 
indication of their reaction to the Bombay resolution Their attitude had been 
that they had often described the non-party politicians as most representative of 
the Indian masses when the Government desired support for their war effort 
But these very people were characterized ns ‘nobodies’ nhen they demanded 
political and constitutional liberty for their fellow countrymen Analysing 
the likely reactions to the adoption by Government of the Bombay resolutions, 
Pandit Kunzru said he did not believe that any major political party in the 
country would be so unwise as to foiget its duty to the country by making 
the proposed constitutional changes unworkable oi that it would go to the electorates 
with an uncompromising opposition to the Indianized Executive Council On the 
other hand, he firmly believed that even the major political parties were waiting 
to see whether Government would make any gesture and give sincere proof of a 
genuine desire to secure the whole-hearted co-operation of the Indian people He 
reminded the Council that, but for the wai, the Indian Federation might have been 
working at present and it would have been Indians who would have been in charge 
of Defence and Finance There would have been a completely Indianized Executive 
Council responsible to the Indian Legislature The Bombay resolution had asked 
for much less It had asked for an Indianized executive not responsible to the 
Legislature 

Mr IF iV P Jenltn, on behalf of the Government, replied to Pandit Kiinzru’s 
charge that the Government had not acted on the recommendations contained in 
the resolution accepted by the Government in November last regarding the Supply 
Department He said that the Government were recruiting Indians at present for 
the posts that were being created from time to time Receiitlj, some eleven 
appointments were cieated and eight or nine of them were filled by Indians Pandit 
Kumiu had criticized mainly the woiking of the Directorate stationed in Calcutta 
Mr Jenkin explained that the work done in that directorate, was a very difficult 
one and it was therefore necessary to employ officers who had practical workshop 
experience He gave an assurance to the House that efforts had been made to tram 
the Indian personnel 

28th MARCH — Resuming the debate in the Finance Bill to-day, Mr F V 
Kaltkar thanked the Government for not having imposed more taxation His 
complaint was that Indians had not been associated with the spending of the money 
for war purposes He said that it was not the Congress or the Moslem League 
alone but the British Government that was responsible for the political deadlock 
if it were really the desire of the Government to end the deadlock then it should 
have come forward with an offer to those who were willing to co-operate 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsarandas becan by expressing piide and satisfaction 
at the successes of the Indian troops at Keren and Harar He suggested that the 
incomes derived from compulsory war insurance should be utilised for the benefit 
of industries and something should be done to find employment for the educated 
unemployed, , , , _ 

Sir S Htssamuddtji said that the defence measures mentioned by the Finance 
Member called for their wholehearted support He expressed satisfaction that His 
Majesty’s Government had recently agreed to a standing arrangement under which 
India would receive a substantial fixed proportion of the output of equipment 
available from the United States 

His Excellency Sir Claude Auchinleck, the Commander-in-Chief, intervening 
m the debate, replied to various criticisms levelled aerainst the Defence Department 
Before doing so, however, he expressed his appreciation of the congratulations of 
the House to him and said that he had received a cable from General Wavell this 
morning extolling the bravery of Indian troops in the capture of Keren. He had 
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cvcrj dc^iro i\. locp in touch ivith pnhhc opinion nnd he F'ood bv rvrry ^ord of 
ivhat lie hid Pil d in rcijnrd to -I'^'Otintini; the I/'^iMitnre nth the Dcfrnce Drj irt- 
menl lie n^PUTod thni ho sind the Defence Fccrct'irj vere i^orhinp to\ 'irt'p one 
nnd the panic end , nnd meanp of implementing hip iindertahitm ncic b'^ui, no’-bed 
out nt present JJccapciUd to mnkc nn nniiounr cmciit phor'l\ on tin’ “t bj ~t 
Uc categorically dcniccl the allegation of difTt rcntiation hc'rcen B'-itono nnd IndiaiiP 
parlKiilnrly in the matter of re(ruttmcnt nnd Paid thnt no di'’'i n ntiation r-' “Kd tp 
he remained the Commander in Chief in India 1 fTiticnc nnd Fnitahilil\ irere the 
only two cntcrin for recruitment to the nmiT Aa for po=l wnr rrcon^'niction of 
the Indinn Army, he n'-icricd that neither he nor nna one the rotild foresee i hat 
tlio Indian Army would be after the wnr Personalia ppcahinir be thou, bt it tin- 
lilcly thnt Indian oommipaioncd ofneera would only bo trust' (1 iiith the platoon 
coramnndcr’p )ol>, thoiis'lit there wns nothinf; dcro',ator\ in briiip n pla'om co niuaiu'' r 
It wnB yuBl the Bamc syptein in the Britiph Arma In India the dtlT mice aro«e, Ik- 
cause the Viceroy r commiscioncd o'licerfl used (o hold the post of jilitoon commander 
Ho nest dcilt tilth the question of Riipply of otlurrs for the Indian \rm luid 
paid that incatiR were bciut; worked out not onla for ohinuitnft the cipbt tape oh irt 
but nl«o of fitiiip! llicin proper Irnininjr He cspccted to make nn nniiounremrut 
oil this Pubjcct in the ncir future He bowcacr, reiterated that there were no two 
PctB of cfTicicnca, one for British nnd the other for Indian olhccrp fciinilnrla t’ o 
Bystem of rocrilitmcnt was idciitnnl for tlic British nnd the Indian 

'Hie Conimnndcr in-Cliicf admitted llint there were few Indians in the ordnance 
fnclorics nnd Indian Army Corps but ordnnneo factories were prepared to ri ruit 
100 per cent IiidmiiB, proaidcd IiidiniiB of the ripht qiinlifieationP were nanilahle 
Ills rcf;rct wns thnt IndiniiB of proper qunhfii ations were not forthcomiiii, nnd 
dnriii}' the Wnr liioy avcrc not prepared to cspo=o thcnischcs to nsVa by tikiiif; in 
persona without proper qiinlificatioiis He apsured that there was no har^ a_ninst 
Indinns proaidcd they hnd the necessary qiinlifnnlions As for the U 'F t the 
matter wns iccciaiiiK liis most earnest nttcntion nnd ways nnd means to make the 
D '1 C more iipcful for providing otliccrs for the nrina aacre hciiii: wo'kcd Here 
too he expected to male nn announcement in the near future. Fpcakinw on hroadrn- 
iiig (ho bases of rccuiitmcnt to the arma he assured thnt the question was undtr 
close cxnminntion Here the House Pbould not expect spectacular results nt oiico 
He npsured that nny subject pcrtniiiing to the Department, if rniscd in the IIOiisc, 
wns bound to rccciac liis nttcntion 

Both Sir Mahamjricd Yal itb nnd Mr ifohammrd Hu^^air exprc«sc<I themselves 
npninsl the remoanlof the ‘•martini" nnd ‘‘non martini” distinction from the anna Fir 
ifohammcd Yal iih nlso nfserted tlint there aras no iKilitirnl dcndlo^k in the coiintrv 
After the rcsi|,iinlion of tiic Conpress Mimptrics tlie ndniiiiistrntion in the CouLresa 
ProainecB had painctl in clluiency Mr Mohanmed Hv>satr aanrntd the Commiini- 
cntionH ■Member that uiilcFs the prieaanccs of the ■Moslems were patisfacto’^ilv prt’lrd 
thca would hnac to take cfRcliac stej'S to Bocurc their demands He nlso warned 
the British Goacrnniciil npniiiPt their poliev of nnpcascmciit of the Conprcs= 

Mr P jV Sapnt denounced Hitlerism nnu Eascisra and cmpl asizcd Indian 
dctcrininaticiii to help Britain in the creation of a new world orikr, in wIikU nil 
countries, bip or small, could live n free and pcacchil life 'Ihcrcto'-e he d d not 
tTondcr nt the licnav expenditure on defence But the pcojdo who were hr np "s\fd 
to ninkc n heavy patrificc nnd to identify ilicmscl cs wholclicartcdla riih the cause 
for which Britnin wns fiphtiiip lind tlic right to exj eel that they should hate a 
conlrollinp voice in the war policy 

Mr //o"aiu /non com]ilaiiicd that a part of the excess profi's ‘ax wn 
nllowrd to the provinces It was n war tnx and phould he utilized polclv for wnr 
puriKises ha the Centre He nl=o urped equalization of the hi ide i of defence Ic- 
ween British India and Indian s-tates 

Str Ginja Shat her Bajpai in n brief ppcccli replied to Fomo cf the cn'i'isj-s 
made 'Hie leader of the opj o=ilion, be paid, hnd comj lamed that an npent for Ii dia 
had not been njiiointcd in the \\ c«l Indies As exj lamed that Ic ore, tie GoTfr- 
inent were in favour of appointment of Fiich apeiitP and npcit in tic Me'* Isccs 
nnd it wns puppested by the Koval Commission which sal in co inex'cn v'l’h the fut„rc 
Government of the V» tsl Indies Hie war intervened and tl c Govfrncat felt tl at 
no action would he taken on the report during the war recently, however. His 
Jfnjesta s Government had been evolving certain dt^is,urs with re^sid to t'^e 
future of the Vest Indies In the ciiciimstanccF the Govenu rut of Ird a co .Id 
Icpiiimntely nsk Hip Majesty e Governrotnt to talc np cca.n the cucs'icn of the 
oppoiiitmcnt of nn ngent there 

19 
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The House divided on the motion for consideration, which was adopted by 27 
votes to 11 The Bill was passed without division and the House adjourned, 

Pkotection to Ikon Bill 

29th MARCH — ^The Council of State met this morning to dispose of four 
official Bills recently passed by the Central Legislative Assembly These were 

fa) The Bill to extend protective duties by another year to iron and steel 
manufactures silver thread and wire, and sugar , 

(b) The Bill continuing the protective duties on wheat and wheat flour 

(c) The Bill proiiding for imposition and collection of an excise duty on tyres 

(d) And the Bill to further amend the Excess Profits Tax Act ’ 

"When Str Alan Lloyd moved that the Bill to extend protective duties by 

another year to iron and steel manufactures, sih er thread and wire, and sugar be 
taken into consideration, Mr Hossatn Imam protested that the duty on sugar was 
too high and therefore, was against the interests of the cultivator Sir Alan gave 
the assurance that Government proposed during this financial year to proceed with 
their inquiries into the possibility of coming to some definite conclusions as to 
what was in the present conditions the proper rate of import duty The motion 
for consideration was adopted and the Bill, ns passed by the Assembly, was 
passed. 

PnOTECTION TO WnEAT BiLL 

The second Bill, namely, the one continuing the protective duties on wheat 
and wheat flour, was passed without any opposition 

TiBES AND TdbES Ddtt BiLL 

The motive for consideration of the third Bill, which imposed excise duty 
on tyres and tubes was opposed by Mr Hossain Imam and Mr P N Sapiu on 
the ground that it was a finance measure and, therefore, did not deserve other 
treatment from their parties than that accorded to the Finance Bill The Finance 
Secretary maiotained that the duty imposed on tyres and tubes was a revenue duty 
and no question of protection arose, it was being imposed in the interests of 
public revenue The motion for consideration was put to the vote and earned by 
24 votes to eight The third reading was passed without a division 

Excess Pkofits Tax Act 

The Bill further to amend the Excess Profits Tax Act was also pissed, Mr Ktinsru 
opposing it at the consideration stage on the ground that the Government had not 
accorded recognition to the constitutional rights of Indians, The House then 
adjourned to April 2. 

India’s Inddstbial Expansion 

2nd APRIL — ^The Council of State to day, without a division, adopted an 
official amendment to the Hon Pandit Hndaynath Ktnizru’s resolution regarding 
industrialization of the country The amendment which was moved by the Com- 
merce Secretary, Sir Alan Lloyd read ‘ The Council recommends to the 
Governor-General-in-Council that he should review the industnal development of 
the country, and taking into account the post-war conditions as far as possible bear 
in mind the desirability of filling up the lacunae in the existing industrial sj stem and 
of bringing about the co ordinated industrial progress of the country” 

Pandit Hndaynath Knmru’^ resolution recommended a review of the indus- 
trial development of the country and the formulation of a plan, taking into account 
post-war conditions as far as pract’cable to fill up the lacunie in the existing 
industrial system and to bring about a comprehensive and co-ordinated industrial 
development of the country The Pandit stated that the industrial development of 
India had so far been lopsided and the country still depended upon ontside assistance 
for many of its essential needs Ihe last Great War and the present one had 
amply demonstrated that the industrialization of India was not only necessary for 
Its self-sufficiency and higher standard of living, but also for its national security 
Pandit Humru made particular reference to shipbuilding and automobile indus- 
tries in this country, and said that shipbuilding had been undertaken on behalf 
of His Majesty’s Government both in Australia and Canada In India, on the 
other hand, the Government declined to recognize shipbuilding ns a war industry 
and had, on that account, declined to give any assistance to it Meanwhile, ships 
on the Indian Register had been requisitoned, resulting in shortage of tonnage for 
coastal trade. 
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TJic Hon Sir Jiamaswant ^Vuclalirr, Commerce rilembrr, rcplvmp rcitern'td 
}iiB Btntcmeiit in the AEFcinhlv tlmt tlic Government rcrc fcno I'ly cot’FKli'riii;: the 
qucBlion of post-wor ndjuFtmrnt nnd thnt nn intcr-dcpirlmcntnl conmitlrc mvnt 
Bhortly be conBlitiitcd which Mould from now on co iFidcr wlmt plftnF could Le 
crolvcd for ro ndpictmcnt of industries which (rvjnndcd OMinp to wnr n-quirt nicnts 
nnd for the rC'Cmploymcnl of tcchnicol Hhoiir now cniplojcd in thc'c evpoidid 
nnd ctpanding industries Itcfcrnng to the Supply Council, the Comnurce Member 
End there wns no juBlifiention for the npprchcn«ions thnt the Council votild not 
nllow the Btort of industries in Hub country hut thnt it would nllow other countries 
to steal n march o\cr us It wns true, however, (lint if we were not in n ro'ition to 
Bupplj n particular article we would not wnit till that siipplv in found in tins 
country but would get it from where it was nimlnble In this connevton hecJtplam- 
cd n Btntcmcnt made by the Commerce Pcerelnry in the Couiitil in nnswer to n 
qucBtion The Conimci*cc Secretary had Etnted thnt Govcrnmtnt had no iiitentinn 
of encouraging ship building industry ns n part of the war efibrt The enijhn' >=, 
Bnid the Commerce iMcmbcr, was on the words "ns n part of the war cfTort " for 
BhipB built in Iiidin would not be rcadv for three or four years nnd war needs 
obviouBlv could not wait for anything like that length of time Hut the Goicrn- 
ment of India lind done cvcrvlhing po‘=Biblc to encourage rhip building pre,.ramnic 
not merely by leasing Bites but by UBing their good odiccs with Ills Jlnjcsty p 
G overnment for the Bupply of mnterinlB lie hoped thnt when the protoi-cd inquiry 
into gnuB in the induBlrics in India was complete, it would be po'^'-ililc to give to 
induBtrinliBtB nn idea of wlini new ventures to Btart He nFkcd the mover to nth- 
draw the resolution 

Ihc Hon Mr P N Sapru urged that there Bliould bon mrmticr of tl e 
Escculivc Council in charge of post war problems, to be known nr the MiniFter of 
Pcconfitruction, nnd that nn Leonomte AdviForv Council fIiouUI be Fct up to advise 
him EmnhnBising tlic need for planning nbcad, he Faid that by idnnmng he meant 
planning for nn India which would have n hnlnnccd economy, nnd which would be 
nblc to utilize her raw mntcnnla nnd rcEOtirccB to better cconomiL nthnningc 

Tlic Hon Rni Ilahndnr Lala liam^aranda^ gave concrete inrlnnccs in which 
ho Bnid Government linvc fmicd to give cncoiirngcmcnt to the growth nnd develop- 
ment of Indian indu6lric« 

Pandit Kunzru Fnid that the Bpcrcli of the Comracsco Member had pliown that 
the Government nnd the non oflicinlB held idcnltcnl views on the resolution nnd vet 
ho was BurpriFcd to fcc the opposition of the Government to the ifsolution Pandit 
Jviinrni dealt nt length with the speech of ^lr Eichardson nnd paid thev had never 
nsked for economic iFolntion of India, All they hnd nsked was for n Inlnncnl cconomv 

Replying Sir Alan Llot,d raid thnt the wording of the rfFohition went mneli 
further tlinn (ho Government of India could lommit it'clf He reminded the 
llouFc thnt induptrics wns n provincial Euhjcct but the wording of the rc'nlut'on 
would have (he cfTcct of the Government of India upurping the functions nnd 
powers of the Provincial Governmente Sir Alnn Euggested nn nmendment to the 
rcBolutiou 

Ihc nmcndiiicnt was nEcepted bv Pnndit Kivzri. and ns Elnfed nborc wn« 
adopted by tlic Uouec which nt this Bingo ndjonrned till the 4th 

Dnm Pirr.oN DcvniorMiNX PrLT 

4th APRIL —The Council passed (o day the Delhi P.ibbon Dcvclopmcnl P 11 
nnd the InFurnnco Act Amendment Bill ns pas'cd bv the Asscmhlv Dnring disf-nc- 
Bion on the Bill, Fir Ginja Sanf^ar Baj] at referred to an amendment, tabkd bv Pai 
Bahnbiir Sn Anrutn Mahtha dcs,,.ncd to rcfctnct the definit:o,i of ‘in‘c ested 
perpons" in connovion wuh certain Land nnd paid that the } rovisjon asp. 
Blood hnd been olqcciid to in the Asscmblv n® bc.ng po ride ns to rsmiit 
n Moslem from BocVbnra or Samarkand to interfere with the evrrcfo of 
control under the Bill Actunllv, however he doubted if the fo crlka • r de 
definition’ was kkclv to cniipc any practical diNcultics m the adr^inis’rat'ca 
of the Bill It was Government g intention to watch tho wo'king o’ tie vt 
in this ns in other respects nnd phonld the \cl disdcse nnv in-ouvcnienec 
of the hnd nwrehended, then undoubtcdlv the Government would ccasidcr tie 
matter Ibc Bill was passed 

IvscnvNcr Act Amkmv Bin. 

During the dipcussion of tho Insurance Act Ariendircnt BlI, moved hv Si- 
Alan Lloi/d, Commerce Score’ ary, Paudit H K Knnzru raised a numw'tr cf 
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points regarding the interpretation of the provision that 55 per cent of policv 
liabilities of an insurance company should under Section 27 be invested in Govern- 
ment and other approved securities The question in which the insurance com- 
panies and the general public weie interested, he said, was whether the deposits to 
be made by every insurance company and the amount granted ns loans to insured 
persons on the securitj of life policies were to be excluded from the 55 per cent 
referred to above The Commerce Member in the Assembly had referred to 
differences in interpreting the section and had offered to meet the expenses of a 
test case in a court of law on the matter. 

He was not concerned with the mere interpretation of the Act It was a 
question of policy, and that could only be decided by the Government and not by 
a court of law He also drew attention to the illogical effect produced by the 
explanation to Section 27 as a result of which while a company incorporated or 
domiciled in an Indian State would be exempted from any of the provisons of the 
Act, a company one-third of the members or whose governing body were, or one 
third of whose share capital was held by people living m an Indian State, would 
be Bubiect to the disability that it had to invest all its assets in Government and 
other approved secunties Eefernng to the amendment made in the Assembly to 
Section in, Pandit Kumrn said it conferred a power on insurance companies which 
might easily be abused Dealing with the new Section 3 A, which increased the 
charges for renewal of registration, he declared that if it was intended that the 
increase in expenditure involved in the administration of the Act should be met by 
a call for further contributions from insurance companies It was seriously 
objectionable 

Mr Hossain Imam criticized the appointment of a non Indian as the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance Referring to the provision for increase of charges for the renewal of 
registration, he said that it was a form of taxation. It was the pnmary duty of 
the government, he said, to safeguard the interests of policy-holders Mr Imam 
strongly supported the plea made by Pandit Kumru in regard to insurance 
companies in Indian States 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaltar, Commerce Member, replying first to the point 
raised by Pandit Kunzru about Section 27 explained the circumstances m 
which it was incorporated in the Bill ‘•more or less as an agreed provision,” after 
a thorough discussion both in the Legislature and outside in 1933 The policy 
embodied in that section dealt with the interests of insurance companies and those 
of policy-holders alike and he personally felt somewhat timorous of touching a 
section which if not sacrosanct, had received the blessings of both the Houses only 
two years ago If they were certain that Government’s interpretation of the Section 
was wrong and if they went to a court of law and had their own interpretation vindi- 
cated, he gave the assurance that Government would not have that section amended 
so as to restore the original interpretation Explaining why he gave that assurance 
the Commerce Member said one reason why parties were unwilling to go to a court 
of law was that the moment they took all the trouble of having their interpretation 
vindicated, Government came along the next day with an amending Bill to restore 
the original interpretation thereby nullifying even the decision of the Privy Council 
Having this in mind, he gave the assurance referred to above 

As regards the point about the disadvantageous position of companies incorporated 
in British India with one-third of the shareholders in an Indian State, the Com- 
merce Member confessed that it had not been brought to his notice by any 
company or insurance interest Ibat was an anomaly which had not been 
provided foi but when the next amending Bill was before the House — he hoped it 
would not be in his time — ho was certain this question would be given 
consideration As regaids Section 48, it was brought to his notice that in some policies 
it was provided that the assured must prove his ago and if so there was no reason 
why the section should prevent such proof of age being given It was not fair to 
other policy-holders who gave their age correctly that a fellow policy-holder 
should get the benefit of a policy although he did not give the correct age 

Referring to Mr Imam’s suggestion that the Supeiintendent of Insurance 
should be an Indian actuary, the Commerce Member said there was no want of 
Indian actuaries , but it might not have been possible for Government to get one on 
the terms and conditions on which they were prepared to get him, and when the 
criticism of the House was about bloated salaries that sort of difficulty would 
always continue to exist Members would have to revise their ideas, he said, 
cularly now that this country was becoming more and more industiialized and the 
best brains were being diverted to industry , in any case they could not subscriDe 
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of the two classes into which they were divided, class I corresponded as regards 
diet and accommodation to those of B class convicts, and class II to those of C 
class convicts Seventy-seven were in class I and 89 in class II Ihey received 
no allowances, but class I prisoners might receive up to Es 10 a month from 
relatives or friends, to supplement their amenities and class 11 prisoners 
up to Es 5 a month As regards family allowances the principle followed 
was that Provincial Governments might in exceptional cases grant allow- 
ances to dependents of security prisoners when it was necessary on the ground 
that the detention had deprived the family of its income and left it in snch 
destitute circumstances as to make assistance necessary, So far as information was 
available aljowances had been granted in about dozen cases, the amount varying 
from Es 35 to Es 10 a month Ibe number of applications received was com" 
paratively small and all cases were carefully investigated “The House must, 
however, remember,” declared Sir Regtnald, “that if a person engages in revolution- 
ary activities, it IB he who lets his family down and not the general taxpayer who 
is expected to pay the allowances We sympathize with the family but the person 
who IB responsible is the offender In most cases the persons detained did not earn 
anything much by honest work of which they are now deprived They were paid 
agitators Let them go to their masters, to the persons who paid them for earrving 
on subversive activities” (Mr M S Ancy Can you prove who are their masters ? 
Sir Reginald I know some of their masters ) The Home Member, in conclusion, 
said that there was no useful function which a Committee of the kind suggested 
in the resolution could perform 

The House divided and rejected the resolution by 40 votes to 23, the Moslem 
League party, the Congress Nationalists and some unattached members voting for 
the resolution, 

Port Trust Boards 

Sir Abdul Halim Gaznavi moved that the Chairman of the Karachi, Bombay 
and Calcutta Port Haj Committees be appointed “ex officio” members of the Port 
Trust Boards of Karachi, Bombay and Calcutta, respectively He said that this 
was necessary in order to remove the difficulties of nearly 20,000 pilgrims who 
embarked and disembarked from these ports Opposing the resolution, Sir Andrew 
Clow said that, on inquiries made in all the three port trusts, he had found that 
no case relating to Baj pilgrims had come up before any port trust so far and 
there was no case concerning pilgrims which any of the trust had refused to 
consider sympathetically, Jloreover, the percentage of pilgrim shop to other ships 
handled by the trusts, was infinitesimal In Calcutta port last year out of the 4,000 
ships which has been cleared only one was of pilgrims The proportion in other 
ports was similarly small The mover was replying to the debate when the House 
adjourned 

Belief to Ey Ewploxees Taxation Bill 

13th FEBRUARY — Non -official Bills were discussed in the Assembly to day 

Mr Md Azhar Ah moved consideration of his Bill to amend the Indian Eail- 
ways Act to give relief to certain low-paid railway emplojees from certain district 
board or municipal taxes After some discussion during which the Bill was opposed 
by Sir Andrew Clow, Communications Member and Mr M S Aney, the Bill was 
withdrawn Mr Azhar Ah pointed out that in 1922 the Eailway Board exempted 
all subordinate railway staff irrespective of pay, from payment of all taxes (except 
electric power lighting charges) whether the services were rendered by the railway 
or by a municipality But the United Provinces Government held that the li^inty 
of railway employee's to pay properly taxes levied by district boards was not affected 
by the exemption District Boards had, therefore, imposed and levied these ti^es 
He said that if the Eailway Board had the power to exempt subordinate |tafi m 
certain places, exemption should be granted to all of their subordinate staff tsir 
Andrew Clow, opposing the Bill said that the mover was in error both as regards 
law and the facts The House had no power to exempt servants of the 
Government, or anyone from provincial taxation, and the provision of the Bill 
would be held to be uUra vires Nor was there any reason why railway servants 
should be placed in a privileged position in comparison with others getting the same 
salary It was true that the 'Eailway Board had granted exemptmn but the Boara 
in those days were in some obscurity as regards Provincial and Central spheres or 
taxation They had later discovered the error and were now paying the tax lor 
subordinates The Eailway Board were hesitating to take away the privilege because 
it would be regarded as a hardship. 
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Cri’MsATj Procrncrr Conr A'Tnd But 

Tlic IJouPO next n^rred to tl.c cireiiln'ion of Mr Lalc’irr'’ iVoro/rar* Bill to 
nmend thp Code of Criminal Brof-rdiirc fo ns to rcpcol the ])'-o"i'=ion nBonnppnvs’c 
unqiinl\ficd perFons fo nppeir nnd net ns ptciderH in rrinunnl C'X'=‘'S iTith thi 
ini=sion of the court 'I he pro-i^ion, Mr Nonlrni fskI f^nc'l fonc p irf o-=’ in 
the old dnvF vrhen qnnlified plcKlcrs ircrc not co-ilj nnildi!" niid could h" i 
onlj nt n iiciij co=t At present, there wns no diorth of iU’'d>rs nnd the pro i‘io i 
lind therefore ouflui'd Us ohjeet Sir Jii antnl I Van ll. Home Met'’'i- smvn^ 
the circnlntion of the Bill (or the purpose of clu itin^ I'lihlic oounoii hj TuU 1, ll'l 
pointed out that the mlTnuu''tTntinn of piFticc vrns n p'o inci d Fiil'p-- 1 nnd U ronld 
not be proper to proceed ^TUh this Bill irithotil puuv the proiimcs ni opportnnits 
to comment on it 

Mr Lnlchnn'l Kainlrat next moved that the Bill to amend tlm I a*id \'-qn's|. 
tion Act he tahen into coiiFuIerntion He said that praiuiiii, of ioncr to the rniirts 
of first tlnss sub )ud(,cs in the Bombay presidency nnd the courts of sub pi lee- in 
Ollier jiTcsidciuicH would nvoul tbe delays now tnkin'^ place in the do uinn of ca«;ea 
nnsing out of tbe Laud Aequisuion Act Sir If Zofriiffn Khan op, o“id the Bill 
on tbe piound that tlic Centre had no jnnsdtetion to pa's sneli le^ulatio i 'Hie 
Fubjcct, he Fsul, fell cxclnbuely witliin proeiiicinl pirudielion n'-cordin^, fo the 
Goieriimcnt of India Act The Pnn (fen f rnlini; the ohjei lion out ofodT said 
that lie avtiR not nwnre of nny rule, procedure or practice which required that nnj 
objection to (i moiioip hemp moved must be tal cn at tiny j'articular stae,c Ihc 
UouEC rejected Mr Jatwiilrni's motion 

After n number of other Bills bad been introduced, the Uouso adjourned 
I^DO CrOION I’ilATIONS 

14lli rennUABY — Fuppon to the attitude of the CJoicrnmcit of India 
rcprcsciilaliies it the recent Indo Cc'lon converFations and nimireiuion of the 
Ooicrnor of Coilon’s niccsapc to the Ftntc Coiiiicil were expre'-xcil m nn an erd 
mciit moicd m the As=enihl> lo-da\ bv Pir Jiaza \h former Afint General to 
the Goicriiment of India in ‘^onth Africa, to n Government motion tha* the do^u- 
lucnls rehUinp to the Indo Ccjlon comcrsations be taken into coiun'eration 

hir B i/a All’s amendment ran ns folloivs ‘And this As'fmhh regrets the 
failure of the Indo Oe\ Ion convcieations n® rcicaltd in the verbatim re, 0’'i nnd 
Fiipports the nltiludo adopted bv the rcprc=eiitati\c3 of the Government of India 
whiih faillifiillv rcjinscnta the point of aiciv of Indian piibln opinion , nnd while 
rccopiiisinp the desire of the Goalon fctUe Council to maintun Us irtlepcnd- nee 
of action, appreciates (he mcsfaec sent ha (he Goaernnr of Cialon to t! at b>K 
avUh respect to the undcrtakinp puen ha IJis Majtsta’s Giucriimcnt and bv ihc 
GoacnimiiU of Ccalon to tiic Goacriuncnt of India and cvirc'sei: the hope that it 
will scrac to emphasise the iniportanoc, partunlnrlj under tlic j'rcsent rir( urns anecs, 
of nolhinp hemp done hj the GoacrnmciU and I'coi’lc of Cealon whieh nil endmprr 
the pood rclniions which should exist bciavccn the two eounmcs, a ho c intc'cs*® 
are so iiUimntela bound touclbcr' 

Mr / D It -on Ivlucaiion Fecretara moainp the motion fos consulc-alun, 
briefla referred to the naj'ers laid on rebrnara 11 before the \s-.rn blv aid tie 
Cealon Couiuil and said that siihscquent to that tic Goaernor of Cealon ind f. nt 
a messape to the Cealon Mate Caiunril rcuimdinq that lioii'C of be cii‘ care of 
certain nndcrtakmp piacii ba Ccaloi to India Mr lasoii rrv,rc'ted thru the (>o r-n- 
niciit had not act rcecived from Cealon the caaei (ext of His Lx'clUnea « nif-svc 
From press nicssaue, he said it appeared that Ihs Lxecllenca c'^ushI, red t’^at The 
Goaernment of Cealon were bound ba their unc crtalin,,s and he wci't cn to sav 
that he held that as Goaernor ho av\s required to aauhl old ra Uiea'in i consr-st 
III Tc=i'cct of ana measures dcpriaiiu Indians of their rulit .o whi.h tic Govfsn. 
ment of India did not a_rcc { Ai'plause ) Mr 'laeon triisud t^ at the Go-- 
ernor’s reminder would be regarded as tinielv nnd nascnnnp^ b\ Iidians n Cealon 
and clscavhere nnd fs a sequel be’tcr coniistls avould prevail s i- Pt;c mo'nc 
his nmendincnt ref,rc’lrel that thcie h>d ban con- s* nt nt,emp « on tic r-n o*f 
the Goae’-nnient of Cealon to tinooso disahiluies on Indiii res’di nts thr-e 'Hie 
Villacc CommunUirs Ordinance and the lishenr® O'-dinance wc-e drsverd ’o 
nehieac their joluical and c onomic stran,.ula'’on 'J 1 c'c a (■= naa- a t'eTo''! to 
depnac Indians of the inonopola of the nee tr-dc on tie prr ex' o' ca''»-o<hn-' 
food in war time Various o’hcr attempts were al ‘0 nc n" m'' ’e 1 e si ft >rd w’ 
be niTrcciatcd the attitude of the Govc'nmcat of Ind’" nnd Be m-rre- m w’ "*h 
ihcj bad Stood up for tbe ri^bts of tbe i-cople, be Lotcd they rt"h‘C"d t’ a* ibcv 
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Bhould not relax their efforts to keep careful watoh over all that was happemne m 
Cevlon ‘ I can say that we should not do anything really to disturb harmonious 
relations between any two countries of the British Commonwealth but we must 
also realise that it is not only our duty to continue them it is equally the duty 
of the Government of Ceylon not to do anything to disturb harmonious' relations 
■Writings that have appeared in the Cejlon Press and the speeches made by 
Ministers leave no doubt that whereas there is very little anti-Indian feeling m 
Ceylon, interested persons want to tale advantage of the present position by enac- 
tin'g anti-Indian legislation both in the political and economic fields lhat impres- 
sion IS supported by a number of writings and speeches I hope the debate in this 
House Mill serve a useful purpose It will remind the people of Ceylon that not 
onlj the Government of India have very rightly stood up for the rights of the 
people of this country, but this House, which is the representative of this country, 
IS able to give its unqualified support to the action of the Government of India 
This House also reminds the Government of India not to relax its efforts and not 
to be a partv to any concession whatsoever which is sine to be demanded by the 
Government of Ceylon in future to the detriment of our people” Sir Eaza Ah 
was grateful to the Goiernment of India for their moderate and reasonable 
attitude in the past which was appreciated by every Indian The Government would 
have won more admiration from the people if they'had associated with the negotia- 
tions one or two represen tives of the people of India 

Dr P N Banerjee, supporting the amendment said “We have often criticised 
the Government of India for thtir failure to do their duty by Indians in other 
colonies but a better state of things seems to have commenced now and I hope 
that the Government of India in future will be as strong and ns firm as they have 
been with regard to the Get Ion negotiations We appreciate also the attitude taken 
up by the Ceylon Goiernor” (Applause) As regards the suggestion for the 
association of nou-official Indians with negotiations of this kind, Prof Banerji 
said “The negotiations are not vet finished I believe there will be further 
negotiations, because the interests of the two countries are intertwined and when 
these negotiations take place again, I hope Sir Girija Sankar Bajpai will think 
St to have some repiesentatives of this Assemblj associated with the negotiations” 

Mr P JS James, supporting the motion, said that the dominant feeling left 
in his mind after a perusal of the documents was one of profound regret at the 
whole business Hie conversations were held for the purpose of exploring the 
ground and to try to find some common measure of agreement on which a structure 
of reasonable formal agreement between the two countries could be erected It was 
surprising that even at this stage no common basis was found “Yet when we 
read the documents, we realise that judging by the attitude of the Ceylon Ministers, 
there was no hope of arriving at any common agreement even in the early stages 
It IS most regrettable that the Ministers should have come to this country m no 
better frame of mind It is clear that unless there is a radical alteration in the 
attitude of the Ministry in Cejlon to the question of the important Indian minonty 
in that Island, there is no chance of any agreement being reached ” (Cheers) 

The Assembly passed without a division Sir Raza All’s amendment of India’s 
attitude in the Ceylon negotiations and appreciating the Ceylon Governors message 
to the State Council 

Fbaudulext Marks of Merchakdise Biee 
17lh FEBRUARY —The Assembly held a brief half-day sitting this morning 
and passed the Bill further to amend the law relating to fraudulent marks of 
merchandise, as reported by the Select Committee 

Ixsuraxce Act Amcxd Bile (coxto ) 

The House also referred to a Select Committee further to amend the 
Insurance Act The t^mmerce Member, Str A Bamasicamt Mudahar, making 
the Select Committee motion on the Bill explained that the amendment 
embodied in the Bill had been necessitated by the working of the 
Act enacted three years ago Before the Bill was drafted, the Govern- 
ment held a Conference with the insurance interests and discussed various proposals, 
which the Government haJ received m recent months The Bill, however, was not 
designed to be the last word on the subject and the Select Committee would 
consider if any important changes were necessitated in the Bill Dr Baner^e 
moved that the* Bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion by July 31, 'ISH S^e 
said that it was true that the Government had consulted insurance interests before 
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to give him n return ticket Under such conditions, he said, it would be almost 
impossible for n person to get a certificate when the time at his disposal was ‘shon 
Ihe House at this stage adjourned. 

Railway Budget for 1941-42 

loth FEBRUARY —Railway estimates presented by Sir Andrew Clow in the 
Assembly to day forecast for 1940-41 a surplus of 14 59 crores against a surplus of 
829 crores originally estimated 

Revised Estimates 

Revised estimate of surplus on railways for 1940-41 is more than the actual 
surplus of last year by about 10^ crores Total traffic receipts of State owned lines 
are expected to reach 109^ crores, about 114 crores moie than last year and 64 
crores more than the oiigiual estimate Total working expenses, including 12| 
crores for depreciation are a little below CCJ crores, or about IJ crores more than 
last year The suiplus expected is 14 59 crores 'Ihe balance in the depreciation 
fund will stand at a little oier 35 ciores 

Bddget Estijiates 

Budget estimate for 1941-42 assumes traffic receipts of lOS^ crores, 1 crore less 
than in the current yeai lotal woiking expenses will amount to a little less than 
6S| crores and will be about 2 crores more than the current year. The surplus 
is expected to be 11 83 crores Balance of depreciation fund at the end of the rear 
will be about 41 crores. 

Capital Position 

As regards 1941 42, dwelling first on the capital position. Sir Andrew Clow 
referred to the provision of 2 crores for the purchase of the Assam-Bengnl Railway 
and 25 crores for the purchase of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway 

Works Programme 

The gross total works programme is slightly over 19J crores Estimates for 
track renewals amount to 6 crores, and those for rolling stock to 44 crores 
crores are provided for bridges and other structural works, and a little over j 
crore for increase in stores balance Programme includes provision of 2,265 wagons, 
of which 1,550 are broad gauge general sen ice wagons to he added to the general 
pool After deducting from the above figure, about IJ crores for credits on 
account of released materials and an allowance (about 24 crores), based on past 
expel lence, for unfoieseen delays in the execution of works or in obtaining supplies 
in the conditions created bj the war, the net amount of the open line works 
programme (including the purchase of the Bombaa, Baroda and Central India and 
Assam-Bengal Railways) is a little over 154 crores 

War -Effort of Railwaas 

Referring fo the war-effort of railways, he mentioned that, besides the men 
who had joined the fighting forces, many were employed in the production of 
various war requirements, for which some railway workshops had been ^bolly 
made over He also alluded to the fact that about 305 miles of branch lines, which 
had been found unremunerative, would be dismantled bj the end of the jear for 
shipment overseas of materials required fox construction of railways 

Freights and Fares 

In stating that the figure of receipts allowed for no important changes in 
freights and fares, Sir Andrew Clow mentioned Government’s intention to reduce 
the surcharge on coal by 5 per cent for the months from April to October 
inclusive with a view to encouraging the jilacing of orders at times when the wagon 
position was easier Government weie examining the question whethei the 
designed to encourage export of coal and wheat were still justified and whetliec 
suburban season tickets faies, which were not altered when the passenger fares 
were enhanced last year, were giving fair returns at then present levels 

Manufacture of Locomotives 

In referring to the question of the manufacture of broad gauge locomotives m 
India, which was mentioned in his speech last yeai, Sir Andrew Clow stated that 
the heavy demands for skilled labour, machine tools and materials resulting 
the immense expansion in the production of munitions and other military 
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rcqmrrm'’n{‘’, rarli' it out of Iho question to cmbirl nt tiii's 'i'l?'' on n ncr hr, 
Fcalc induFfn, flud (he rorl-'hop, rhith lird hren frlrclcd f ir the purpe e 1 nd 
iircn compleftij tiirnrd o.rr to war % orl Ordern for 10 broid li'vc ioroi.o'i c? 
for tlio ^orth-U't«fern KilhTn^ end 11 for the G’-ent Indnn 3 tfaiifuh ^I'ndrn . 
Ind been pheed trith the Ihrodi nnd Ceutrol Itidn Ihilrn} C- n, in'',, 

but it ind not jet been po Mblc to Fccure nil the iic C‘'‘-'irj nntcrnh for thc'C. 

Air/icmos or Snrrii.-« 

Sir Andresr Clovr then ctphincd hor if tint proro'''il to alio ite tl c Ft.rj h.i? 
of the furrent nnd the iif'rt fimiunl year? 

General rnonuca uould rrcci,c in I'^lO II, ernre® in nil md in I'^i! I?, 
1011 ernrea ineliidine, the ndtniuc paMiicnt of 1 crorei- 

Sir Andreii Clou raid lie rrnlirrd that Ihn rceuU t ould corre na n dnap, rmt* 
Tuent to tnnnj itho uric intere'-lcd in raihraia n® thoi pli a re-ord r ir| It a r^a 
expected, (iic'raiiunj reaeric ( (lined terv little lie frit cpnfidcnt horeitr tint, 
uhen It rna realired that the needa of pencrnl rticnuca tvere uar nritja aid ihat 
the nltcrnntivc to an arraiipcnient Fucli an lie pro] o'cd, vonld be nn etin 1 eaiier 
burden on the icncinl taxpaicr tiinn lie mint in am ease be called njen to I'cnr, 
tbc justification for thn arrangement would be rccopiiircd 

ItcKrrir-s 'lrA\ rrr res’ Bin (cosrt)) 

After the pre«cnlilion of the Raihiax Biidpet, the Ar'cmbh rc'nnird dnn «. 
ston of the 'Jukctlcsa 'iraicltcrh’ Bill 'Jhc llotne rejeetrd without a diusien do 
ameudmeut moicd acatcrdai h\ Dr Banorjea for om!(-a,Dn of do »! h ehme 
proiidinp for the prnnt of n ccrtifienfc to bonat/de [nase/ipcrp uJto, for ex(([tipna{ 
rcasoin, totild not pureliaac a ticket, the ccrlifientc bcinp to the ctTit II a* die 
piFaen,,cr hul been permuted to traitl upon condition that ho Fub'cqnci tlj ja.il 
the fair paanblc for die dipt nice Iraiclltd 

Sir /ImViie Clou accepted nnd the Ifouac pa”rd Bandit L K ’Vrtrr i 
nmendmont to die ethet (hat a railunj fcnnnt nuilionred lo pure jcrmu'ien to 
the jiaa'inecr to trnicl in the circiimatanccB referred to aboio ‘‘rhail ordinanlj" 
instead of '■niai” prnnt (ho oertifRate 

A /nil dRCiipsioii followed on the pTOu«ion in Clati'c Bmir Invinp (’orii tint 
nnj’ Fcnant appointed In llic rnilwna adniiiuetraiipii m dm beliali nia\ a[,U to 
nn\ niapistratc tor rrcoicrr of die ctiw paaaiih liv a pa'sencer a" il it were a 
fine, nnd (ho magistrate slmli order it to I'C so iccoiercd, and mac order tin* de 
licrsoii lialilc foi (he ]'a\mciit shall in default of i ainienl siifilr imirnritiincnt 
of cillier dcseri[ition for a term wiiuli mar extend to one nionili llic rlausc abo 
proiidfd (lint ani sum rccoicrcd slmil, ns it n rccoicrid, ic i aid to tbc raih aj 
administration 

Pmxdxt L K MtiPra attomiHed In an amendment In provide that die lailrn'" serviu 
appointed for dm piirpo'o should not lie a ticket collector or a ticlet irs;*-, ter and 
should not he hdo« the rani of n station master JTo emphasrrei ijie jncrs-ux to 
qinlifa the riilnav servant wlio was to bo entrusted with tlm task and jooiicd o U 
dint the tiilct collector or inspector was an interested party nrd si ould not tl c.c- 
fore he aiilhori/i-d to ajqiroaeh the ma,.istra{c 

i'iT All Ire Clot, opi osinp the amendment referred to the f'ct (' at il c 
humlihst j'crson in the land could npph to n ma_isira(n riul said tbe’e was 
no reason win that ripht should be denied lo ana railwaa scj-.ant 'Jle co rj * i- 
ant should m thm rase be the I’erson who was m a position to know tie D '= ^sr 
was there am daiver in the exisiinp provision, proa.ded the dceis.on rc' cd a'i'h 
the ma_i«tritc ami j'rnvidrd also the mauistra'c wa« samfitd ei i t! c far's da' the 
siiiii was jaaddi lie a as f repared to accept n later amciidnicnt wli, h so „ut 
to make it char that the niuisiratc shall decide on the f'’''ts 

Mr If jrma, Mr ,i C D Va .s' r / ,i .doin ,D -“i ' Mr -'r/'i- In Mr 
y P Jrrt/, ’/( III diii.f OIjO!,' ind ^Ir L Id c ^ ' ot '/'< i sijqe',,-,! *51,, 
amendment Mr J r ' no nUd out that even nniotiK tl e { e'u t a rrs,,''’«,ne o'^'cc' 
calletl the pro-enaiim sub impeitor was entrusted with t’ 0 wo 1 1 1 j s, 0 r 1 

'llr J F r ht 51 cmbc' Railwaa Beard, ex]'!"! 'cd llrt de ca s> side-",., 
(lalla rcproduitd the rxi'I'iip sc (ion wii eh Iwd been in farce s -ec ih ' ■ •' o n t ' 

ana railwaa sr-a mt to male de complaint In a .1 al jra~"-c the'tr’,fS rr'l/ o” 
where he felt the ic-cssiia lo tale a-tioi, rejvirteal to dics’at’-'u - ~>r- a d n c -H 
iiistrm tio'ts fron him No s.n,,le instance had h'x 1 rco! amd he 'id. sh 
or dilliciila under t!u present arrange, irni Ihc amcad'- c • w-s n'^.-'Usd 

Mr l^sjf Ca (s "rnendment to lay down d-at c',h "'ns 'Ves c’’ J c £"• 
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or second class siall be empowered to net under the clause was accepted bv Pir 
Andrew Clow and passed ^ 

In accordance with the earlier understanding the Communications Member 
accepted the same member’s amendment to the effect that the magistrate shall 
order recovery of the sum “if satisfied that the sum is payable ” The amendment 
was passed 

The House divided on the next amendment moved by Mr A N' Chattopa- 
dhyatja to provide that the magistrate should satisfj himself “after proper investi- 
gation ” The amendment was rejected by 42 \otes to 19 

Mr Navalrai attempted the deletion of all the words in the clause givint' 
power to the magistrate to order imprisonment which might extend to a month ° 
Sir Ztauddtn Ahmed, Pandtl Matlra Mr Nauman and Maulvt Abdul Ghant 
supported the amendment The amendment was rejected by 40 votes to 19 

The Congress Nationalists and Moslem League members combined once again 
to oppose the next clause which gave power to any railway servant with the help 
of any person to eject a passenger who attempted to travel in a carriage without a 
ticket or refused to produce his ticket for examination 

The House rejected by 3S votes to 18 Mr A^avalrai's amendment to pronde 
that the railway servant could onlj obtain the help of a railway sub-ordinate and 
not of “any person ” The House at this stage adjourned 

Port Trust Board fcoNTD) 

20th FEBRUARY — The Assembly discussed non-official resolutions to-day and 
rejected by 84 votes against 16 Sir Abdul Haltrn Gaznavt's resolution recommend- 
ing that that Chairmen of the Karachi, Bombay and Calcutta Port Haj Committees, be 
appointed ex-officio members of the Port Trust Boards of those Ports Sir Abdul 
Halim, replying to the debate on the resolution on the earlier non-officinl day, refer- 
red to the paucity of Muslims on all Port Trusts and said that Bntish interests had 
opposed discrimination at Round Table Conferences and at meetings of the Joint 
Select Committee and yet there was discrimination against Indians in the composi- 
tion of Port Trusts in spite of the fact that three-fourths of the business was owned 
by Indians 

Appeals of Railway Employees 

In the absence of Dr Habtbur Eahaman, Str Ziauddtn moved a resolution 
recommending the appointment of officers of judicial mind to listen to appeals of 
railway employees and to scrutinise the present rule relating to those appeals Sir 
Ziauddin said that there was a great deal of dissatisfaction with the manner and 
method of attending to these appeals The whole thing had been left to the dis- 
cretion of one man who was often guided by the notes of his immediate sub- 
ordinates Sir Ziauddin gave details of a number of cases in v^hich, he alleged, 
injustice had been done because the officers who dealt with those cases had no idea 
of weighing evidence and coming to conclusions supported by facts 

Str Henry Gtdney, strongly supporting the resolution, which he considered 
reasonable, much-needed and urgent, said the trouble was that the Communications 
Member was not in a position to know what was haj>pening in the lower ranks There 
was enormous discontent, he said, among these ranks, and although some improvement 
had occurred recently, what was needed was wholesale correction This could not be 
brought about unless' a fully fledged judicial committee was attached to each railway 
but if that was not possible at least a Magistrate should be attached to each 
railway The injustice of the present conditions must be corrected 

Str Andrew Clow, opposing the resolution, said it was and should be the aim 
of every officer to have a judicial mind, using that word in the ordinary English 
meaning of it, namely, a mind able to form sound judgment The Railway Board 
did their best to have "such men But a judicial officer in the technical sense was, 
in his view, really not qualified for the work which the resolution sought to give 
him The objection was that the whole method of approach and the training 
of the judicial officer in that sense were such that he would deal with 
one incident in the life of the man before him, and come to a decision 
on evidence, whereas the officer who has to deal with subordinates 
every day came to form certain judgments about each which was based on ex- 
perience but for which there might not be any palpable evidence It was a very 
definite handicap to efficient administration that officers could not give quick pro- 
motion to efficient men because it would mean superseding others who might t^e 
their grievances to a member of the Assembly We were in danger, declared k-ir 
Andrew, of concentrating on individuals, who were adversely affected. 
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Mr iV if Josln said it vraB hiB experience that often the Bense of Preatige of 
the officer concerned stood in the way of appellate authorities dealing with iiiin 
impartially where his actions in respect of suboidinates weie in question Dence 
the need of disinterested judicial men handling appeals Mr Joshi askea that the 
Labour Commission’s recommendations in this connection should be given eiiect to 
He also asked that in hearing appeals, a representative of the trade union should 
be heard In addition to a judicial officer to be attached to general managers, air 
Joshi advocated the appointment of such an officer attached to every Divisional 

Superintendent , , t i 

Sir Yamin Khan said what the resolution aimed at was to ensure that appeals 
by subordinates vrere beard by officers who had the time and the fiame of mina 
necessary to go through the ^^hole file and hear both sides before arming at a 
decision It was commonly known that officers were guided by personal likes 
dislikes in judging subordinates It was to avoid injustices arising from this that 
judicial officers were needed ,, , , , j i 

Mr if S Aney disagreed with the Communications Member that judicial 
officers were not fitted for the work of declaring appeals from subordinates in an 
organisation like the railways It was well known that judicial officers often dealt 
with cases involving technical matters and gave decisions IVbat was needed was 
some machinery by which orders passed by officers on their subordinates were 
tested to see if they were lu accordance with the rules and regulations or whether 
they were arbitrary The trouble seemed to him to be that the Railway Board felt 
that railways were a commercial undertaking and therefore the Agents should have 
unfettered discretion to deal with the staff Ihe Communications Member seemed 
to think it wrong that members of the railway staff should approach members of 
the House The very fact that these members of the staff felt the need to approach 
Bomeope outside their offices was, declared Mr Aney, sufficient proof of dissatisfac- 
tion with the existing system of hearing appeals If the Communications Member 
would consider the appointment of a committee of experienced administrators 
instead of judicial officers, the debate would have served Us purpose, but these 
officers should be men who could approach a case with a judicial mind 
The Assembly rejected Sir Ziauddm’s resolution by 39 votes to 22 
COMUEStAL UKIOSS OF GoVT EyPLOYEES 
Mr H if Abdulla moved a resolution recommending abandonment of the 
Governments present policy of non-reeognition of communal unions of Government 
employees Mr Abdullah declared that Goiernment did in practice recognize 
communal unions as in the case of the Anglo Indian and European community 
and in the case of the Eailwayraen's Federation which he alleged was a Hindu body 
Why then not recognize Moslem unions also, he asked Sir Henry Otdney said 
the mover was incorrect in saying that there was an Anglo Indian union. The 
National Union of Railwaymen in India and Burma, with which he was connected, 
was not a communal organization It had numbers of Indian, Hindu and Moslem, 
as members He nevertheless expressed sympathy with the mover, because Govern- 
ment, he said, toyed with the All-India Railwaymen s Federation, which he 
regarded as a more or less Hindu Union The Government should insist on the 
Federation being representative of an adequate number of Moslems and other 
communities If Government were prepared to do that he would adiise the mover 
to withdraw the resolution The debate bad not concluded when the House adjourned 
till the 22nd 

General Discussion op Railway Budget 

22nd FEBRUARY —Members of the Moslem League Party withdrew from 
Hie Assembly this morning as soon as the House took up the general discussion of the 
Railway Budget ^Ir Crhulam Bhtk Naxrang, Deputy Leader of the Party, made 
a statement before they withdrew, declaring that they were doing so in order to 
mark their protest against the policy followed by the Government in regard to 
Moslem grievances 

1 consideration the position of Moslems in the 

1 railwajs” the statement said, we 

t ° ^ ® Moslem interests being neglected and little or 

Ml a”'?!?®). position in various railway sei vices ” 

f ^ ^, 1 . ‘■'ke part either iii the general 

discussion 01 in the discusBion of demands for grants under the Railway Budget 

bardar Sant Stngh opening the general debate on the Railway Budget 
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charactenzed the budget as a great disappointment It shoived a large BiirDlim 
yet the increase made in freights and fares bad not been removed, or reduced nor 
had any provision been made for relief to the peasantry, who had to pav a hi<^her 
freight on the movement of their produce on which their livelihood depended °He 
also dwelt on the grievances arising fiom the favouritism shown to the Anglo 
Indian community and declared that if the railways were claimed to be run on 
commercial lines, such special treatment of any communitj was reprehensible 

Mr L C Buss said that for the first time for many years the railways have 
been able to make their full contribution to general revenues under the terms' of 
the convention In addition to that, it was proposed that half the balance that 
would normally have gone to Eailway Reserve Fund shall be diverted to central 
revenues “The financial position of Goiernment being what it is, there is no 
doubt in our mind as to the wisdom of this course and this brings me to the 
question of the moratorium under which the railways are now working This 
moratorium is due to lapse on March 31 1942, and it seems more than likely that, 

before that time has elapsed, this House will have to agree to yet another extension 
of this moratorium 

Str Abdul Hahm Olnztatt regretted the action of the Moslem League party 
in walking out from the House ‘•They have done a distinct disservice to the 
Lloslem community and I hope that the Moslems of India would take note of 
their action this morning” he added Speaking on the budget, Sir Abdul Halim 
said that in spite of the phenomenal increase in the railway surplus the Government 
had not reduced railway rates and fares 3 he export trade of the country was 
at a standstill and jet no measures were taken to encourage inter-provincial trade 
He particularlj referred to the case of coal and said that the promised reduction 
of a per cent in surcharge of coal from April to October did not mean any concession 
to the trade because there was no coal traffic during that period In regard to 
dismantling of uneconomical railway lines, the speaker urged that before taking 
action the Government should gi\e due consideration to cases where no alternative 
means of mechanical transport existed 

&ir Henry Gidncxj asserted that the large increase in the surplus was not due 
to any increased efficiency in the Railway Administration but to the conditions 
created by the war and on account of increase in rates and fares He allnded to 
the dismantling of railway lines and asked why such uneconomical lines were 
permitted to be constructed and why they were allowed to continue for such a long 
time He also urged the amalgamation of East Indian and Eastern Bengal Railways 
and immediate steps to be taken for the manufacture of broad-gauge locomotives 
m this country 

Mr Lalchand Hatalrai blamed the Government for the Moslem League 
party’s action this morning, for it was the Government who issued orders for 
recruitment on a communal basis He however felt that the present Communica- 
tions Member did not deserve the censure, which the walk-out was intended to 
convey Sir Andrew Clow had for the first time appointed a Moslem member on 
the Railway Board, who was in charge of establishment, and had also set up the 
Desouza inquiry committee as a result of uhich it had been shown that Moslems 
received their due share in railway services Mr Hnvnlrai declared that the time 
had now come for the withdrawal of the circular under which recruitment on a 
communal basis was being made He also stressed the need fora reduction if not 
removal of the surcharge in freights and fares The surcharge was, he said, un- 
]ustified so long as economy measures such as reduction in "high salaries were 
not attempted 

Mr Qovind Heshmukh refernng to the dismantling of railways which bad 
been declared to be uneconomical, said it was not much consolation to agriculturists 
or other users to be told in the present circumstances that they could rely on the 
motor bus as an alternative form of transport He put forward a special plea on 
behalf of cotton growers who he said had received no form of help or subsidy 
from the Government so far and must now be given some assistance by way of 
reduction of freight 

Dt F N Banerjee said it would be a superficial view to take to regard the 
phenomenal surplus with satisfaction The surplus, he said, had been secured by 
means of taxation uhich had placed an additional burden on the masses The most 
unsatisfactory feature of the budget was the decision not to give up the surcharge 
on the rate and fares which bad yielded Es CA crores out of the surplus 

Mr AT S Aney dealing 'with the decision to dismantle certain railways, 
charactenzed it as an act of vandalism, which m his view was “^a political blunder, 
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an economic wrong and a constitutionally inappropriate method ” These lines, he 
said, had been built alter the House had given its sanction to it, and, he declared, 
no one, not even the Railway Board had the right to decide to pull those lines up 
without the sanction of the House for that puipose As it was, the Railway- 
Board’s action amounted to an usurpation of the rights of the House The 
Government also did not seem to realize what an alarming impression the act of 
pulling up the railway lines was creating in the minds of the public The 
impression was that it was being done because nothing could be manufactured m 
England Such a moral effect should be counteracted, and he deemed it his 
duty to bung the matter to the notice of lesponsible officers of the 
Government 

Replying to the debate, Sir Andrew Clow expressed regret at the attack on 
his policy male by the Moslem League party’s spokesmen in the Assembly and at 
the fact that members of the party bad not remained iii the House to hear his 
reply The attack related to the question of appointments by lecruitment and 
appointments by promotion In the case of the first class of appointments, Gov- 
ernment had laid down their considered policy in a reBoUitioii designed to safeguard 
the interests of the minority communities That was not his ( the speaker’s ) 
policy but had been laid down before he became the communications Member, and 
it was a policy which it had been his constant endeavour to fulfil in the letter and 
in the spirit In view, however, of allegations that it was not being carried out 
properly an inquiry into the matter was entiusted to an experienced and impartial 
officer and a Moslem officer was latei attached to that officer ‘ 1 have heard nothing 
since, said Sir Andrew, ' to suggest that the facts elicited by Mr DeSouza are in- 
coriect They appear to me to vindicate the method that my pieaecessors and I 
have followed ’ Eleven appointments to the superior services had been mentioned in 
the statement made in the House on behalf of the Moslem League party These 
appointments, Sir Andrew pointed out, were made on the recommendation of the 
Public Service Commission The real issue, however, lay in the second class of 
appointments, namely, appointments by promotion There was a debate last session 
on this issue and the divison on it showed that the House endorsed the policy of 
making promotions without fear and without favour ( cheeis ) “On this point the 
Hon members of the Moslem League party and I admittedly do not see eye to eye 
but the policy is not my policy It is one followed in eveiy department and by 
every membei of Government So long as it is oni policy to make piomotions by 
meiit, I shall legard it my duty to see that every man serving under me, whnt- 
evei fais class oi creed, has a fair chance of advancement to posts for which he is 
eligible and qualified ” Replying to the criticism of the decision regarding locomo- 
tive construction, he refeiied to the difficulties in the country regarding men and 
material ft was not a simple matter to tram technical labour Ihe Commerce 
Member had been doing everything possible to get as many technicians as possible 
We had suffered m India foi years from shortage of technical labour and he 
hoped that the efforts now being made by the Labour Department would leave the 
country after the wai in a far better position with regard to this most important 
element of industry 

It was true that the existing locomotive would be used more intensively, but it 
must be remembered, he suggested, that the more oui locomotives become obsolete 
the better would be the prospect of embarking on manufacture of locomotives in 
India, because the successful establishment of the industry depended on a large and 
continuing demand He expressed agreement with the view that the divergence 
between the salaries at the top and in the lower rank was great, but any attempt to 
even them up must be undertaken by thecountiy as a whole The railways' steps were 
guided by the rates of pay prevailing outside the railway services Further, having seen 
railways in other parts of the world, Sii Andrew thought, that the lemuneration 'given 
to the top men in Indian Railways compared favourably with those elsewhere The 
question had been asked why it the lines were unremunerative they were not dis- 
mantled earlier There were two answers. Sir Andrew sard “Firstly, we do not 
exist entirely for economy We exist for service we are always reluctant to dis- 
mantle a line even if it shows a small loss There are other lines which we be- 
lieve to be uniemunerative but we still keep them going for this reason ” fihe other 
leason was that most of these lines weie compaiatively lecently constructed Owing 
to a further change in the situation, Sii Andrew pioeeeded, the Boaid had cancelled 
the notice given for the lemoval of one line, namely the one between Fort Abbas 
and Kuv-el-Amara, on the North-Western Railway The House at this stage 
adjourned till the 25th 
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COMPESSATIOX FOR SeAMEN 

25th FEBRUARY — Compensition for war injuries and damage sustained bv 
masters and seamen employed on small vessels playing in Indian coastal waters 
and rivers was agreed to in principle by the Assembly to-dav, on the motion of 
the Cbrnraene Member, Str Jiamamami Mudabar He explained in the course of 
the debate that the vessels concerned numbered some 77, CTO and ranged from 300 to 
200 tons Details of the scheme for compensation, he said would be placed briore 
the Standing Finance Committee for its approval Sir Eamaswami Mudaliar’s 
resolution ran “This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General-in-CounciI to 
take steps to establish schemes proiiding for the payment from Central revenues of 
compensation in respect of war injuries and war damage to effects sustained dnnno- 
the period of the present emergency by masters and seamen eraplored on sea-going 
services on ships registered in British India under the Bombay Coasting Vessels 
Act 183S, or under the Indian Registration of Ships Act 1941” 

Ihe Commerce Member explained that rates of compensation had been 
provided for by His Majesty’s Government for seamen on British ships registered in 
the United Kingdom, nnd these rates had been extended to Indian seamen on ships 
on the Indian register but coming under the British Merchant Shipping Act These 
ships were big ones nnd the scheme of compensation did not applv to smaller 
vessels numbering over 77,000 which plied in Indian coastal and inland waters. 
The possibilities of war damage to these were still remote no doubt, but if danger 
should come nearer, a scheme for extending compensation to seamen on these craft 
analogous to the one applicable to the bigger vessels, should be ready to be applied 
The resolution sought the Assembly's sanction for the establishment of suitable 
schemes for this purpose 

Sir M S Aney said that the beneficent nature of the scheme proposed would 
be readily realized but he suggested that even if the House gave general approbation 
to the proposal, it would be necessary for Government to approach the House or 
at least the Standing Finance Committee with the detailed scheme 

Sir Mohamed Yatnui IDian supporting the demand for an opportunity for the 
House to consider the detailed scheme, askra that if anv ship on the Indian register 
was chartered by the British Government for its own purposes and if Indian seamen 
on It suffered damage, compensation should be paid by His Majesty's Government 
Why should the Indian exchequer, he asked, bear the loss of a ship, say, in the 
Atlantic or Pacific Ocean ? 

Mr N M Jo'hi wanted the assurance that the rates of compensation paid 
under the proposed scheme would not be less than those paid to European sailors 
under the British Act aud not less than the rates paid under the legislation passed 
in Simla in 1939, He did not care who paid the compensation, so long as compen- 
sation was paid He was not against the British exchequer paving Indian seamen 
but under present conditions it would be extremely difficult to recover compensation 
from the British Government 

Pandit L K 2Iaitra stated that it would be unwise to make the recommend- 
ation contained in the resolution without a clear idea of the magnitude of the 
fi.nancial commitment involved 

Sir Cotvasji Jehangtr suggested that figures should be given in the budget of 
the extent of the liabilities under the proposed scheme So long as the House was 
assured that compensation now proposed would be no more and no less than that 
paid under the British Act, they should be satisfied 

Sir Bamaswamt ZIudahar, replying, said, that the Government had the power 
to frame the scheme, .allot the monev’to be paid under it put the allotment in the 
next budget and ask for the sanction of the House But be wanted the approval 
of the House for the proposal, and it was hard lines to be accused of doing some- 
thing wrong when he asked for that approval He wanted the vote of the House 
for another purpose also Two kinds of compensation were proposed one an 

immediate grant aud the other a pension, which would be a continuing liability 
He wanted to strengthen himself by a vote of the House to agree to such a recur- 
ring grant He made it clear that he proposed when the scheme was actn^y 
-framed, to put it before the Standing Finance Committee for its approval "he 
Commerce Member further explained that for Indian seamen on British ships regis- 
tered in the United Kingdom, His Majestv’s Government paid all the compensation , 
and for Indian seamen on ships on the Indian register the Government of India 
. had to pay compensation The proposed scheme now, however, related to 
coastal vessels ranging from 300 to 200 tons In the case of these as in that oi 
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tlie bigger veBsele, tbe owners would be relieved of the lesponsibility of paying 
compensation The House passed the resolution 

Peteoledm Act Amed Bile 

Earlier Sir Ramaswami Mudahar’s Bill to amend the Petroleum Act was 
passed The Assembly then adjourned 

Demands for R'b Grants 

26th FEBROAHY —The war should not be made an excuse for the postpone- 
ment of locomotive manufacture in India, urged Saidar Sant Singh and those 
who supported his “cut” motion in the Assembly this morning, to discuss the 
suspension of the pledge foi the manufacture of locomotives for the peiiod of the 
war” Membeis of the Muslim League Party weie absent fiom the House 

Sardar Sant Singh asked that the question should be looked at from the 
point of view of whethei a railway system of the size of India’s could afford to 
depend, in the matter of an impoitant pait of its equipment, upon foieign supplies 
It should also be consideied as one concerned with the establishment of a key 
industiy which would relieve unemployment and add to the wealth and taxpaying 
capacity of the people He declined to accept the bona fides of the plea that all 
the materials were not available in India It was lack of will and not of materials, 
he asserted, that stood in the way 

Sir Henry Qidney, while fully sharing the view that India’s present position 
in the matter of major industries, was the cumulative lesult of Government’s 
“studied bigotry”, urged that the past should be foigotten and just at the 
piesent junctuie the Empire’s needs must take the foremost place Manufacture 
of locomotives, he declared, was nothing compared to the need to help win the 
war He called upon the Railway Member to make a definite statement that he 
would not lose a single moment after the wai in thiowing open workshops foi 
locomotive manufacture 

Pandit L K Maitra quoted the opinion embodied in the latest Government 
report on the subject, published aftei the outbreak of the war, that the time was 
most opportune now for starting locomotive manufactuie and that the start could 
be made without a subsidy or protective tariff It was not suggested that the 
manufacture of munitions should be stopped in order to undertake locomotive 
manufactuie, proceeded Mr Haiti a, but it must be lemembered that locomotive 
manufacture was in itseif an important part of wai supply because, without 
sufficient locomotive power, the railway system would be inefficient and might 
bleak down and the result might be that the transpoit of wai matenals would stop 
Mr Havalrai iiiged that if it was admitted that locomotnes could not, for 
the present, be imported, then the need to build them in India must also bo 
admitted As it was, the supply of engines was not srifhcient, and the result was 
already seen in the unpunctuality of passenger trams 

Sir Andrew Clow referred to the view expressed by experts, who had investi- 
gated the question, that India had in the past gained by purchasing her locomotives 
abroad instead of manufacturing them herself As regards the piesent, he referred 
to the very real difficulty of securing skilled labour The Commerce Member bad 
difficulty even in getting sufficient men for training as technicians The same 
difficulty existed with legaid to materials An ordei for 25 broad-gauge locomotives 
bad actually been placed for manirfacture at the existing Ajmer woikshop, but the 
materials were not available It was true that the report of Messrs Siinivasan and 
Humphries was presented and published after the war, but the situation to day 
was \eiy different from the situation rn January 1940 

As regards the future. Sir Andrew did not desire to speak in terms of pledges, 
but of piedictions Assuming that the work could not be undeitaken now, there 
was no doubt that, whatever the position might have been when the two officers 
mentioned above went round the countiy two years ago, the demand for locomotives 
would be gieatei after the war than it was now and while he was not proposing 
to pledge his successor, who must be guided by conditions that would actually face 
him, he himself had ample confidence in the future There would be a surirlus of 
skilled labour India would be more self sufficing as regards materials and 
theie would be a larger market for locomotives Tbe motion was rejected without 
a division and the House adjourned 

27th FEBRUARY — All the railway demands for grants were passed by the 
Assembly to day During the debate on the question of a dearness allowance for 
21 
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The beneht to India from the recent repatriation of sterling loans, it was ex- 
plained, lies in the reduction of the Government of India s esternal debt by about 
Ks 120 crores the decrease in steilmg interest charges and an immediate gam to 
revenue 

Changes In Taxation 

Announcing a prospective deficit of Es 20,46 lakhs, the Finance Member pro- 
proposed to increase the rate of the Excess Piofits Tax fiom 50 pei cent to 665 
per cent to yield two and a half crores 

He also proposed to raise the central surcharge on income tax and supper-tax 
from 25 per cent to 33i per cent to yield an additional 190 lakhs 

The Finance Member proposed to double the excise duty on matches to pro- 
duce 150 lakhs , , , 

He proposed to increase the import duty now leviable on artificial silk yam 
and thread Ihe duty stands at 25 per cent ad valorem or three annas per pound, 
whichever is higher and he proposed to increase the alternative specific duty to five 
annas per pound to yield 36 lakhs 

The Finance Member also proposed to introduce a new ten per cent ad valoiem 
excise duty on pneumatic tyres and tubes to yield 35 lakhs 

The total estimated yield of new taxation is 6,61 lakhs which brings the esti- 
mated revenue for 1941-42 to 113,00 lakhs and reduce the prospective deficit to 13,85 
lakhs 

The uncovered revenue deficit will be met by borrowing 

Tile salient points in the budget statement are — 

India’s defence budget for 1941 42 is Bs 84 crores against Es 72 crores in 
1940 41 India’s war expenditure will be Es 35 ciores in 1941-42 against Es 24 
crores this year 

The charges borne by His Majesty’s Government for supplies and services 
rendered by India are expected to exceed double India s wai expenditure foi 1941-42 

The total strength of India’s armed forces is now well over half a million men 
of all aims and further expansion is proceeding Provision is made foi raising 
new armoured and mechanised cavalry regiments , new Indian field artilleiy regi- 
ments, regular infantry battalions, engineer units, moie mechanical transport 
sections 

The year 1911 will witness the appearance of the first “Made in India” aeropla- 
nes A number of modern airciaft and connected equipment aie expected from 
American sources Vehicles machine tools and other essential war requiiements 
aie now permitted to be purchased in the United States and Canada 

'The number of workmen employed in ordnance and clothing factories has 
increased from 17,000 to 45.000, and those in the Government dockyard from 1,168 
before the war to neaily 4,000 

The Supply Department carried out orders foi his Majesty’s and other Allied 
Governments valued at over Es 82 crores by the middle or January Oiders 
placed on behalf of overseas Governments last year included two and a quaitei 


The Supply Department had carried out orders for H M G and other Allied 
Governments valued at more than Es 82 croies by the middle of January 

Oiders placed on behalf of overseas Governments last year included 2,250,000 
yards of jute canvas 3,250000 yards of a new jute and cotton fabric , 12,000’ COO 
yards of khaki materials and 14,000,00 yards of canvas 

The production of army boots harness, saddleiy and leather equipment is now 
thirty times the pre war average 

Medical stores imported have decreased fiom 77 per cent to 46 per cent 
New manufactuiing plant to meet the requirements of chemicals foimerly 
drawn fiom Europe aie under construction , 

War equipment, lubricating oil, bichromates and acetic acid, formerly import- 
ed, are now being produced in India 

Cotton canvas has been substituted for flax canvas, fish oil for codliver oil 
and various Indian drugs for imported ones 

Four thousand tons of timbei and more than a million railway sleepers have 
been purchased for military requirements 

With the completion of the sterling repatriation, India’s sterling obligations 
will have been reduced by more than Es 220 crores since 1935 

ft® incometax pool is expected to reach Es 4,46 lakhs 
in 1941-42 against Es, 3 73 lakhs this yeai 
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milhon yards of ]ute canvas, three and n quarter million yards of a new ]ute and 
cotton fabric , twelve million yaids of khaki materials and fourteen million jards 
of canvas 

Production of army boots, harness, saddleiy and leather equipment is now 
thirty times the pre-war aveiage Web equipment lubricating oil, bichromates and 
acetic acid formerly impOTted are now being produced in India Cotton canvas has 
been substituted for flas*caiivns, fish oil nnd\aiiou8 Indian drugs for imported ones 

With the completion of the sterling debt lepatnntioii, India’s sterling obligation 
will have been reduced by over Es 320 crores since 1935 

The provinces’ share of the incometax pool is expected to reach Es, 4,46 lakhs 
in 1941-42 against Es 3,73 lakhs this year 

Envinw of Economic Situation 

The Finance Member took an hour and twentj-five minutes to deliver his 
speech, which nas frequently applauded, particulaily the passages in which he 
refeiied to the tributes paid to the training of Indian soldiers and the part they 
played in recent victories, announced that the year 1941 would witness the appear- 
ance of the aeroplane produced in India and his confident declaration about India’s 
financial strength 

A hum expiessive of alarm went round the members when Sir Jeremy 
Satsman gave the estimated deficit foi the coming year ns Es 20,46 lakhs 

The new taxation proposals weie for the most part received in undemons- 
trative silence, except for an occasional gasp fiom some parts of the House 

^ The following is the text of Sir Jeremy Raisman's speech 

filie task which falls to me of placing before this House an account of the mam 
developments since the last annual budget was discussed, has on the present occasion 
been someuhat lightened by the fact that I made a financial statement during the 
last session in Kovember 1910, in the course of which 1 drew the picture of our 
finances as it then picsentcd itself As tlie facts then biought out will be lelatively 
fresh in the minds of Hon’ble Members I shall to day devote myself laigely to 
bringing that account iiji to date and in paiticular to a description of the progress 
of India’s wai effort in the field of tho defence services and of siipplj This course, in 
addition to meeting what I am sure is the desire of this House, will also furnish 
the most suitable basis for an undeistanding of our financial position I shall also 
take this oppoituinty of fuiiushing a fullei explanation of the operation recently an- 
nounced in connection with the lepatiiation of a large pnit of our sterling dept 

Improvement in Exports 

2 When speaking of the Indian economic situation in my fiist Budget Speech, 
I qualified my lefeience to the faiourable featuies which were then manifest by 
emphasising the extent to which the continuance of prosperity was dependent on 
oui ability to export fieelj overseas The events of last spring and summer depri- 
ved us ot our maikets on the European Continent and caused a serious deterioration 
in the volume and facility of the shipping services avulnble foi our use These 
factors, together with a temporary decline in confidence, which leduced the willing- 
ness to hold stocks,'Mesiilted in a maiked fall on puces in the summer of 1940 
This recession has, however, been magnified in some quarters to undue proportions, 
and it IS well to view the facts in propei perspective In the first nine months of 
the fiscal year 1938-39, our exports to all destinations amounted to 122 croies in the 
first nine months of the present fiscal year they amounted to 144 mores Thus the 
development of new export maikets very largely compensated for the loss of old 
ones In the second place, prices as a whole are still some fifteen pei cent higher 
than they were at the beginning of September 1939 and those of certain commodities, 
e g , raw mateiials, are considerably liighei Thirdly such indices as are available 
of general economic conditions in India, such as railway traflic and postal receipts, 
continue to reflect an improvement over pre-war conditions 

Post-Wab Prospects 

3 To this improvement the steadily growing war effort most powerfully contri- 
butes Last year that effort, on the side of the production of stores and of commo- 
dities required in connection with the war had barely begun the tide of producUon 
is now rising rapidly and may be expected to exercise a generally benefacial enect 
upon the volume of employment and therefore upon the size of the national 

The holding of the Eastern Group Conference in this country and the establisn- 
ment, consequent upon the delibeiations of that Confeiencei of an inter Imperial 
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Supply Council at Delhi, illustrate in striking manner the position oE India in the 
present -war No one would wish to see repeated the period of hectically inflated 
prices which ruled towards the end of the last war, but we can rely upon steadily 
increasing industrial effort during the present one with consequences which seem 
likely permanently to effect India’s position among the industiial nations of the 
world The expansion in the demand for the products of Indian industry and the 
organized efforts which Government are making to increase the supply of tiained 
workers must create an enhanced productive power which will be available in the 
period after the war, to improve the standard of life in India and to help to lessen 
the dependence of its glowing population upon agriculture and secondary 
emploj ment 

Fisanciae Yeap 1939-40 

4 I will now recapitulate briefly the results of the financial year 1939-40 As 
I explained in the course of my statement last November, the surplus of that year 
which in our revised estimates we had taken at Es 91 lakhs, actually increased to 
Es 7,77 lakhs and the amount tiansferred to the Eevenue Beserve Fund was 
thus augmented by as much as Es 6 86 lakhs This was the result of an 
improvement of Es 6,81 lakhs in revenue and a reduetion of Es 5 lakhs in 
expenditure 

On the revenue side Customs receipts after the short drop that had occurred 
at the outbreak of the war, not only recovered to their previous level but during the 
part closing months of the last financial year, were abnormally high This was in large 
measure due to the laying in of stocks, the effect of which is seen in corresponding 
decreases in the receipts of the following year, so that for a fair corapaiison the 
estimates and returns of both years should be considered together In the same way 
the very large receipts from the abnormal Salt clearances of last winter weie off-set by 
a corresponding reduction in receipts in the current year the actual receipts last year 
exceeded our revised estimate by Es 186 lakhs while those for the current year 
are likely to be half a crore below the budget estimate based on the normal annual 
consumption 

'ihe profits from small com increased by a further Es 37 lakhs Eailway 
earnings also recorded a further improvement so that the surplus payable to 
general revenues, though still short of the full contribution, increasecl by Es 
72 lakhs 

In addition there were increases of Es 21 lakhs under Corporation Tax and 
Es 1,07 lakhs under Income-Tax over our revised estimates, which themselves 
allowed foi an appreciable use over the new high level established by the actuals 
foi the previous years To some extent this incicase may be taken to reflect the 
additional revenue due to the piovisions of the Incorae-'lax Amendment Act, the 
yield from which was bound to be a matter of con]ectuie 

This increase in Income-Tax raised the divisible pool of the total taxes on, 
income other than Corpointion Tax from Es 13,76 lakhs to Es 14 66 lakhs ‘While" 
we had expected that Es 2,38 lakhs would be payable to the Provinces from 1939-40 
the amount turned out to be Es 2,83 lakhs In addition to this the arrears due 
on account of 1938 39 were finally ceiUfied ns Es 39 lakhs instead of Es 41 lakhs 
as provisionally repoited As the sum distiibnted to the Provinces in March 1940 
was Es 2,79 lakhs, there is a balance of Es 43 lakhs to be paid to them along 
with their shaie for the curient year 


Finasciae Year 1940-41 

5 I come now to the current year 1940 41 Our revised estimates for revenue, 
excluding the additional Es 686 lakhs available in the Eevenue Beserve Fund 
show a net improvement of Es 4,21 lakhs compared with the Budget estimates 
Against this, however, our levised estimates for expenditure show a net increase of 
no less than 19,54 lakhs, of which Its 18i crores are on account of the Defence 
bervices and Es 1,04 lakhs are for expenditure borne by the Civil Estimates 
mainly on account of schemes connected with the war Thus while the budiret 
estimates provided for a nominal surplus of Es 5 lakhs and last November 1 put 
the estimated deficit, betee faking into account the revenue from the fiesh taxation 
then imposed, at about Es 13 crores, we now estimate that the deficit on the current 
year will be Es 8,42 lakhs ihe improvement is due to the additional revenue 
^at has since accrued, including the further pav ment of Es 2,61 1 ,khs from the 
Eai ways as a refund of arreais of contribution, which has aheadv been expl.uncd 
to the House in the speech of the Eailway Member ' pmineu 
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Eitects of War oh Revende 

6 War time conditions are naturally reflected m our reduced receipts from 
Customs Against actuals of Es 15,88 lakhs for 1939 40, vre had estimated for 
1940-41 a total of Es 39,16 lakhs, nhile ire non estimate this year’s receipts at 
only Es 37 75 lakhs Oui receipts undei this head are of course affected not only 
by the cessation of trade nith enemy coiintiies but also by the inteiruption and 
deflection of shipping In addition iie haie had to conserve our resources by 
restricting impoits of many commodities in order that the foreign exchange so 
saved may be available for the more uigcnt requirements of the ivar Hiider Excise 
there is a drop of Es 2,10 lakhs from Sugar As the House is aware, the sugar 
industry in the main pioducing areas of the United Proiiiices and Bihar has during 
the present year been beset with difficulties The maintenance in the -previous 
season of artificially high puces for cane together with over-production led during 
the summer months to a situation in which large stocks were held up in the 
factories The industiy accordingly found itself in difficiillies in the matter of 
finance and revenue was slow to come in As a remedy for this it was urged upon 
us that there should be either a reduction in the dutv or that collection of a por- 
tion of It should be postponed After negotiations with two ProMiicial Governments 
a scheme was finally adopted under which the Government of India undertook to 
lend to the Provincial Governments funds suflicient to enable them to advance to 
the industry a sum equal to Ee 1 per mniiiid on existing stocks, to be used in part 
payment of duti 'Ibis, combined with some lowering of puces, helped to alleviate 
the position, though the industiy in those two provinces continues, for resons un- 
connected with the Central Excise, to be faced with problems of great difficulty 
In consequence we do not now expect that the collections of sugar excise duty in 
the current year will exceed Es 3,15 lakhs ns compared with oiii budget estimate 
of Es 5,25 lakhs 

Improved EAiLyvAY Earhihgs 

7 I have already mentionel that onr revenue fiom Salt in the cuirent year 
IS expected to be Es 50 lakhs less than the budget estimate Enilwav eaiuings 
have, however, come to our assistance and the sum they are now expected to pay 
to Cential Eeveiiiies under the Railway convention is Es 715 lakhs, which with 
the additional refund of Es 2,81 lakhs is Es 4 65 lakhs more than was provided 
in the budget estimates The sum of Es 7,13 lakhs is made up of the full contri- 
bution of Es 4,63 lakhs, which is 1 per cent of the capital at charge less the loss 
on stiategic railways, Es 30 lakhs as arrears of contribution from the previous 
year, and a further Rs 2,22 lakhs ns oiie-third of tho excess over the first Es 3 
crores of the remainder which uould normally be transferred to the Railway 
Eesene Eiiiid Other increases are Rs 92 lakhs undei Cuirency and Mint mainly 
from the larger circulation of small com and Rs 65 lakhs in the surplus of the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department , while Taxes on Income, including Excess 
Profits Tax and the Central surcharge imposed during the year show a rise of 
Es 3 30 lakhs, a part of which goes to increase the share of the Provinces from 
the budgetted sum of Es 3,00 lakhs to Es 3,73 lakhs 

E P. T Receipts 

As regards Excess Profits Tax the extent of the preliminary work proved even 
greatei than had been expected with the result that returns were not due from 
as'^essees before the end of November The subsequent stages of the assessment 
proceedings bustle with practical difliciilties owing to the complexity of the 
computations And to the difhculties ordinarily associated with E P 'P there is 
the added difiiculty of a separate depreciation computation owing to the change 
over in the Incometax law to the written down value basis for depreciation For 
these reasons the progress of E P T assessment woik has been, and is, very slow 
and therefore the actual leceipts in the current financial year are not expected to 
exceed Es 2 croies A substantial portion of the original estimated receipts foi 
1940 41 will accordingly go to swell the collections of 1941-42 This sum may be 
taken as of the order of Es 1 crore 

Progress of War Effort 

8 Defence Services -—Turning to the expenditure side of the current year, I 
will now deal with the aspect which overshadows all others, namely, the Defence 
Services In my speech introducing the Supplemental a Pinauce Bill last Novemtier 
I gave the House an indication of the extent to which our budget estimate or 
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defence espendituie for 1940 41 vras likely to be upset as a result of the momentous 
developments in the war situation during the eaily months of that year i 
described in some detail the lanous actiiihes in which India was engaging to meet 
the direct and indirect threats to her security arising out of the changed conditions 
At that time it was estimated that India s share of the financial commitments 
involved in those nctivities ivould amount eientuilly to roughly Ks 33 crores on 
account of initial outlay and Es 16 crores pei annum on account of recurring 
charges while the budget estimate of Es 534 crores for defence expenditure during 
1940 41 would be exceeded by at least Es Hi ciores The thiee months that have 
passed since then ba\e been a period of steady and rapid piogress in develop- 
meiit of India’s war effort and I propose at this stage to gne the House some 
paiticiilars of this progress and the achievements already secured or in piospect 

In the interests of security it is not possible foi me to bung the figures in 
every case up to date but what I am going to say will I hope, show clearly enough 
that the immensely complicated business of producing eflicient modern foices is 

f oing forward with speed and energy In some directions we are, it is true, still 
eld back by the difhculty in obtaining mateiials which we cannot as yet produce 
in India and also by the shortage of skilled personnel of various categories Subject 
however, to these limitations, the lesonrces of India are being intensively utilised 
and developed 


Half A Milliok TJj.der Arms 

9 The total strength of our armed forces is now well over half a milion men 
of all arms and fuither expansion is pioceeding Proiision has been made foi the 
raising of new armouied and mechanised cavalry legiments, new Indian field 
ailillery regiments, regular infantry battalions engineer units, more M T Sections 
and all the highly trained and specialised ancillary troops lequiied for modem 
warfare The Fighting Vehules School has continued to expand , a new Cadet 
Wing has been opened at the Artilleiy School and an anti aircraft tiaining centre 
has been established which is designed to train several hundred students a month 
The E I A S 0 Officers Technical School has been further expanded and its 
output IS now seven times what it was at the outbreak of war Mechanical 

transport training establishments have still fuithei increased and apart from 

mechanised cavalry, artillery and infantry who train their own men the output 

of trained dnvers has grown to 40 times what it was in August 1949 Two 

new Signal Training Centies have been opened and the training establishments of 
Sapper and Miner Units have moie than doubled since November last 

Training or The Army 


10 It is impossible to exaggeiate the importance of adequate training estab- 
lishments m an expansion of the scale of that winch we are now carrying out 
Troops may be gallant and well equipped but they aie not likely to succeed in 
modern war unless their standaid of training is very high indeed The training of 
the Indian Army has, it is admitted on all sides, been shown to be excellent This 
has been proved beyond question by the pait which they have played in the recent 
gieat victories, where they overcame a well aimed and numerically far stionger 
enemy at suipnsingly small cost to themselves I have dwelt at some length upon 
this aspect of our war efforts as it is upon this that the pace of our expansion 
depends We have no intention of sacrificing efficiency for meie numbers but are 
determined to follow as closely as possible the high standards which have been set 
and which have so dramatically and decisively proved their value in the past few 
weeks 

11 Many of the new units we have raised are now completing their training 
and a number have already taken up active roles When the expansion of the 
army in India began, owing to difficulties in obtaining equipment the number of 
armoured units and artillery regiments included was less than we would have desired 
Improvements in the supply situation, however, both in India and the United 
JliDgdora, have now made it possible to remedy this deficiency and our plans m- 
clude the transformation into armoured and light-armoured regiments of the whole 
of the existing cavalry and the laising of additional regiments of this kind With 
regard to artillery, increasing assistance from His Majesty’s Government both iii 
personnel and equipment, has made it possible to ensuie that we do not fall short 
in this component 


to equipment generally His Majesty’s Government have 
recently agreed to a standing arrangement under which India will receive a subs- 
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tantial fixed proportion of the output of the United Kingdom As a result of thia 
arrangement steady supplies of all kinds of equipment unobtainable in India such 
as guns, machine tools, optical instruments, wireless and other signalling equioment 
and anti-gas equipment are now forthcoming and ivill enable us to push forward 
with the modernisation of our normal defence garrison, and with the equipment of 
the forces now being raised on a scale adapted to the requirements of moderrn war 

Growth or Nav\ And Air Force 

13 The growth of the Eojal Indian Navy which I summarised last November, 
has continued unchecked , the programme of ship-building in India has been further 
expanded and the recruiting and training of officers and men to man the new con- 
struction 18 proceeding apace All instructional establishments have been greatly 
increased in capacity , a new Signal School is being built and a start has been made 
with a large new Gunnerj School Other new Naval establishments me in process 
of development Some idea of the increase in work being earned out in the Govern- 
ment Dockvard may be gathered from the figures of workmen of all classes and 
trades employed there Before the war, the figure was 1,163 , it has now risen to 
nearly 5,000 In addition to meeting our own requirements, a f^eat deal of work 
has been carried out on behalf of His Majesty’s Government in connection with 
the arming and protection of both British and Indian merchant shipping, and also 
in the provision of repair facilities to ships of the Royal Navy 

14 As regards the Air Force the difficultiesarising from deficiencies of equip 
ment and experienced technical personnel which I mentioned on the last occasion 
as holding up the expansion of this Arm have recently been considerably lessened 
A number of modern aircraft and connected equipment are in sight from* Amencan 
sources and further supplies me expected which will go a considerable way towards 
completing and model nising the equipment of the sqnadions now in India, as well 
ns setting free machines for the training of new squadrons The arrangements for 
training personnel have also been considerably improved Close liaison between the 
civil and mr force tiaimng schemes has been established and a proposed amalgama- 
tion and reorganization of all available facilities will provide Air Force elementary 
flying training schools formed around existing flying clubs and an expanded 
service flying training school All these institutions will be operating to full capa- 
city in the near future A start has been made with the formation of the reserve 
to which I alluded and the training both of officers and airmen is being pushed 
forward as inpidlv as the capacity of the schools permit and ns fast ns instructional 
and maintenance personnel and equipment become available Ihe scheme for estab- 
lishing aeroplane manufactuie in India has reached a new stage and there is now 
little doubt tliat the year 1941 will witness the appearance of the first aeroplanes 
to be produced in'ludia This achievement raemoiable in itself, should prove of 
great value in speeding up the expansion of India’s mr force— a development to 
which we attach supreme importance 

Supplies Position 

15 The position in regard to the vital matter of supplies has, I' am glad to 
say, substantially improved since I last addressed the House The Government 
Ordnance and Clothing factories have been working at the highest piessiire for 
some time past and an indication of wliat this means can be gathered from the 
fact that whereas before the wai the avarage number of woikmen employed in those 
factories was under 17 000, the number has now risen to over 45,000 and the curve 
of production is still rising Steps have recently been_ taken to supplement the 
output of these factories by taking over railway and private workshops and utilising 
their resources for the production of munitions of war The Eogei Mission which 
has been investigating the possibilities of expediting India’s output of war supplies 
has now submitted its repoits to His Majesty’s Government who me giving them 
their urgent consideration We hope that the result will be that India will before 
long be able substantially to increase her output of munitions 

With a view to stimulating piivate enterprise and co ordinating the resources 
of the country to the fullest extent possible a thorough reorganisation of the Supply 
Department has been carried out during the last few months and this is already 
resulting in an increasingly close liaison and co-operation between that Department, 
other Departments of Government and Indian industry i i, w 

16 Mention may also be made here of another important development ivuicn 
is likely to lead to a great improvement in the supply field Until recently the 
work of the Supply Department m so far as it related to compliance with overseas 
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demands was seriously hampered by the fact that the placing of orders in this 
country to meet such demands was dependent on the receipt of farm indents 
Owing to the enormous fluctuations in the demands so placed on the Supply 
Department and the immediate urgency attaching to most of them it was found 
impossible to ensure prompt compliance or to make forward arrangements in such 
a manner as to prevent dislocation of the productive activities of the country and 
ensure that supplies were obtained at reasonable prices These difiiculties were 
presented to His Majesty’s Government who have now agreed to a forward 
programme of supply covering the estimated requirements over a period of about 
two years ahead The Department of Supply is thus able to enter into forward 
commitments within the limits of this programme and so maintain an even flow 
of production 

PcECHASES In America 

17 A further improvement in the supply position has been rendered possible 
by the receipt of authority from His Majesty’s Government to purchase vehicles, 
machine tools and other essential war requirements in the United States and 
Canada, to the extent necessary to meet our needs for a considerable period ahead 
The restrictions previously placed on such purchases owing to the difSculties 
regarding dollar exchange had been seriously hampering the process of modernising 
our Army in India and equipping the newly raised units An officer has been 
placed on special duty in America with the object of discovering and efiecting 
purchases of such supplies as are available to India from this source 

Eastern Grodp Supply Council 

Last, but certainly not least in this tale of progress, the delibeiations of the 
Eastern Gioup Conference will shortly bear fiuit in the shape of the institution 
of an Eastern Group Supply Council to be located in India which will in due 
course co ordinate the requiriments of various Empire countries and forces operating 
east of Suez and will ensure that the resources of the participating countries are 
utilised to the fullest advantage for the successful prosecution of the war 

18 These tremendous developments in the supply field must necessarily give 
a great stimulus to Indian industries One of the most important results has been 
the investigation of the possibilities of establishing new industries in India for the 
production of stores that have hitherto been imported The list of stores required 
both in India and to meet overseas demands is constantly under review and items 
formerly placed in the category of imported stores are continually being transferred 
to the indigenous category, a result of the discovery either of methods of producing 
them in India or of suitable domestic substitutes As typical examples of this 
I may mention web equipment lubricating oil, bichiomates, and acetic acid, which 
formerly imported, are now being produced in India, while the substitution of 
cotton canvas for flax canvas, fish oil foi codlner oil and various Indian vatieties 
of drugs for those previously imported has enabled us to transfer their source of 
supply from abroad to India This process has been particularly marked in the 
case of medical stores and whereas prior to September 1939, 77 per lent of the 
Items included in the priced vocaoulary of medical stoies were imported, the 
coiresponding percentage after 18 months of war is only 46 

From this brief leview it will, I think, be realised that India has in addition 
to providing for her own local defence been able to make a noteworthy contribution 
to the success of the common cause in the provision both of highly trained troops 
and high grade mateiials That contribution is increasing rapidly in quantity and 
IS not diminishing in quality 

Cost Of New Defence Measures 

19 I must now revert to the purely financial aspect of this remarkable 

picture of India’s war activities As a result of the fuither measures which I have 
just described coupled with the general improvement in the supply position, the 
estimates of extra cost that were given to the House last November, are out of 
date Our latest assessment of the cost of all measures to which we aie now 
committed and which were not envisaged at the time of preparing the defence 
budget for 19;W 41, indicates that they will ultimately involve initial outlay of 
approximately Rh 52 crores and Es 19 crores additional recurring expenditure 
per annum The initial outlay and full recurring cost will not of course all come 
forward in the first year but it is estimated that during 1940 41 the increase in 
India B defence expenditure on account of these measures will amount to roughly 
Es 171 crores ^ ^ 

22 
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20 I may perhaps reroind the House here that the allocation of war espen- 
diture between India and His Majesty’s Government is still governed by the settle- 
ment arrived at between the two Governments which was fully explained m mv 
budget speech of a year ago In accordance with the principles underlying this 
settlement any forces now being raised that India mav agree to send for service 
overseas cease to be an Indian liability on leaung India and the whole initial cost 
of raising, training, and equipping such forces as well as the subsequent recurring 
charges are borne bj His Majesty’s Government The details of the revised estimate 
of defence expenditure for 1940 41 amounting to Rs 72,02 laths are as follows — 

(Es in lakhs) 
- 36,77 

2,53 
24,31 
8,41 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

( 4 ) 


Basic normal budget 
Effect of rise in prices on (1) 
India’s war measures 
Non-effective charges 


72,02 


The increase of Es 53 lakhs in item (2) over the corresponding budget figure 
IS mainly due to the increase of emoluments granted dining 1940-41 to British and 
Indian troops as a war concession In so far as these increases would have raised 
the cost of India’s normal gaiiison the extra cost is included under this head The 
increase of Es 173 crores in item (3) has already been explained Out of the total 
provision of Es 24 34 crores for India’s war measures approximately Es 15 crores 
represents the initial cost of such measures the balance consists of recurring expen- 
diture The reused estimate for non-effective charges item (4)— has for the present 
been fixed at the normal budget level of 1939-40 but discussions are in progress with 
His Majesty’s Government with a view to reaching a settlement that will regulate the 
allocation of these charges as has already been done for effective charges The 
effect of the war on these charges obviously cannot be foreseen though happily 
there has so far been no appreciable increase owing to the absence of heavy casual- 
ties I should here point out that the increase of Es 24,31 crores shown against 
item (3) over our normal defence expenditure by no means reflects the full magni- 
tude of India s war effort since it excludes the cost of supplies and services 
rendered by India to His Majesty’s Government which is substantially greater than 
this amount 

I should also mention here that His Majesty’s Government besides paying in 
full for all such supplies and services are providing free of charge much of the 
equipment needed for the modernisation of the Army in India and for the initial 
equipment of units now being raised m pursuance of our expansion scheme 

Inckease m Civil Espexditdke 

21 The principal items mainly responsible for the increase in Civil expendi- 
ture, such as the schemes for the training of the Air Force Eeserve and that for 
war technicians, were explained in some detail in my Statement last November and 
I will not repeat the account which I then gave to the House Though the addi- 
tional civil expenditure then accounted for was approximately Es 2,30 lakhs, the 
actual net increase in civil expenditure works out at only Es 1,04 lakhs In the 
first place, there is a reduction of Es 71 lakhs in Interest charges This is mainly 
due to smaller payments on account of Post Ofifice Cash Certificates and Savings 
Bank Deposits and to lower interest rates on our shoit-term debt, the volume of 
which has also been reduced in recent months by the success of the Indian Defence 
Loans Again, on account of a change of accounting procedure, which also brings 
about a corresponding reduction on the revenue side, the amount of Es 67 lakhs 
received from Burma as her share of pensionary charges is now to be taken in 
reduction of expenditure instead of as a revenue receipt under Payments by Burma 

22 Thus our Revised Civil Estimates for the current year are accepted to 
amount to Es 40,11 lakhs as compared with the Budget Estimate of Es 39,07 
lakhs With the net Defence Expenditure placed at Es 72,02 lakhs our total ex- 
penditure IS estimated at Es 112,18 lakhs as against our total revenue of Es 103,71 
lakhs We are therefore left with a deficit of Es 8,42 lakhs in the current ym 
As, however, the amount provided for the reduction or avoidance of debt was Es 
3 crores, the net addition to our indebtedness is only of the order of crores 
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PiNANCiAii Year 1941-42 


23 1 now come to the financial year, 1941-42 Our total revenue estimates 
amount to Es 10639 lakhs as compared to Es 103,71 lakhs in the revi^d esti- 
mates of this year Though there is no further balance available m the Kevenue 
EeserveEund, which provided Es 7,77 lakhs in the current year, this is mom than 
made up by the first full year’s receipts from Excess Profits Tax and the Central 
Surcharge imposed last November We have to allow for a further drop of 6 
crores under Customs, but larger receipts are anticipated from Central Excise 
Duties and Salt Also the contributions to be paid to General Eevenues by the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department and Eailways are estimated at Es 38 lakhs and 
Es 22 lakhs respectively higher than their incieased contributions in the current year 

Eeveuce 

24 Against our current year’s estimate of the yield from Customs duties of 
Es 37,75 lakhs, we have taken for 1941-42 the still lower figure of Es 34,75 lakhs 
War time factors already described in connection with the current year’s receipts 
must be expected to continue to affect our revenue from Customs adversely, and 
under present conditions no one can foresee ^ben tbe process will end, ‘or tne 
extent to which these factors may operate in the coming year I can only say that 
our estimates are based on the assumption that present tendencies will continue 
and that there uill be no violent change 

Income Tax Eeceipxs and the Provinces 

25 Our total estimates for Central Excise Doties show an increase of Es 1,75 
lakhs almost entirely on account of sugar We have raised our next year’s estimate 
of the total yield from oidinaiy Corpoiation Tax and Income tax by approximately 
half a crore to Es 21J croies taking account of tbe fact that the asBessments will 
be based on incomes derived from a full year of war profits At the same time 
the suicharge imposed for Central purposes is expected to produce Es 5,68 lakhs 
In the light of geneial trading conditions duiing tbe current year the yield from 
Excess Profits Tax for the year 1941-42 is estimated at Es 7^ crores, which with 
the carry over of Es 1 crore from the current year gives a total estimate of Es 8i 
crores Though Excess Profits Tax receipts are included in the total Taxes on 
Income, the share payable by Companies, which is roughly estimated at five sixths, 
falls under Corpoiation Tax and thus goes in full to Cential Eevenue 'ibe Excess 
Profits Tax on incomes other than those of Companies is expected to yield Es 1,42 
lakhs and the divisible pool of Income-tax to increase on account of this from Es 
16 47 lakhs to Es 17 93 lakhs The shaie of the Provinces is thus expected to reach 
the figuie of Es 4,46 lakhs as compared with Es 3,73 lakhs this year 

Profits from Coinage 


26 There is also an increase of Es 60 lakhs under Salt as compared with 
the Eevised With the utilisation of the large stocks earned over from last year, 
we count on the usual demand for fresh supplies next year and in consequence 
take our estimate of Salt revenue at the aveiage figure of Es 8,30 lakhs We are 
allowing for a decrease of Es 1,21 lakhs in Mint receipts as compared -with our 
revised estimates for 1940 41 We have now decided that fiom next year an average 
figure of Es 46 lakhs from the profits from the circulation of small coin is to be 
taken to Eevenue and any balance over this figure credited to a Suspense Account 
which will be available to even out tbe receipts ovei a senes of years For in years 
when there is a large demand for small coin the profits are abnormally high, while 
m others when theie is a net return from circulation there is a loss to Government 
The new procedure will tend to keep the levenue receipts fiom this source stable 
from year to yeai and will mitigate instead of aggiavating the difficulties experi- 
enced in years of depression on this account Under Currency however there is an 
mcrease of Es 1,25 Jakhs We are taking the Government’s shaie of the Eeserve 
Banks profits, Es 1,17 lakhs higher on account of the higher inteiest which will 
be earned on the rupee secuiities held by the Bank in place of their sterling 
bailees and the receints from the Currency Note Press are expected to improve 
by Ks 8 lakhs Included under Other Sources of Eevenue aie Es 63 lakhs on 
account of War Eisk Insurance premia, the payment of which into the Fund 
created for this purpose is provided under expenditure v 

Eevenue From Posts and Telegraphs 

Telegraphs -For next year the revenue of the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department is expected to be Es 13,49 lakhs and expenditure Es. 12,09 
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lakhs Tile larger revenue is almost ivholly due to the effect of the increases m 
rates The expenditure reflects the normal growth of pay and pensionary charges 
in an expanding service, with some additions to maintenance charges, and to the 
contribution to the Eenewals Eeserve Eund due to the rise in the prices of stores 
and in the value of the assets 

In mj last Budget Speech I reminded Hon’ble Members that under the 
system of commercialisation of accounts of the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
the surplus of the Department forms a reserve for it on which interest has to be 
paid by General Eevenues I also indicated that the procedure fay which the 
general tax-payer obtains immediate relief by inclining a future liability could not 
be extended indefinitely The recent increase in rates being a measure of taxation 
the Posts and Telegraphs Department cannot claim the extra revenue on this 
account as part of its ordinary siuplus The estimated extra revenue due to this 
factor, namely, Es 33 lakhs in 1940-41 and Es 1,00 lakhs in 1941-42, will therefore 
be transferred outright to general revenues Further the recent surpluses of the 
Department are due largely to war conditions, and Government traffic has contri- 
buted substantially to them It has been decided that on the accumulated surplus 
beyond Es 1,00 lakhs the Department will not be credited with any interest For 
the present this change in the former procedure is considered a sufficient adjustment 
to war circumstances 

Pdrchase Or Telephone Companies 

The licences of the Bengal, Bomay and Madras Telephone Companies expire 
in 1943 It has been decided not to renew the licences and negotiations are in 
progress to acquire by purchase the shares of the companies in order that the 
change over may be effected smoothly A “Government Telephone Boaid” has been 
formed to run the business in the interim period 9 be new arrangement is expected 
to start functioning about the beginning of the next financial year An addition 
of Es 475 lakhs to the 9 clephone Development Fund will be necessary to finance 
the “Government Telephone Board ” A proposal for a supplementary grant for this 
purpose will be brought forward later in this session 

Increase In Defence Estimates 

28 Defence Sei vices— The Defence Budget for 1941-42 amounts to Es 84,13 
lakhs made up as follows — 

Eupees 
in lakhs 


(1) Basic normal budget 3677 

(2) Effect of rise in prices on (1) 3 55 

(3) India’s war measures 35 40 

(4) Non-effective charges 8,41 


84,13 


The increase over the revised indicated at item (2) is due to the fact that the 
the increases in emoluments granted as a war concession to British and Indian 
troops took effect from various dates in 19f0 41 whereas they will be in force 
throughout 1941-42 

The growth of expenditure on ludia’s war measures has already been explained 
at length The effect of this growth on the defence budget for 1941-42 is shown 
at Item (3) the increase over the revised being Es 11,09 lakhs Approximately 
half the total amount of Es 35 40 lakhs provided for India’s war measures re- 
presents the initial cost of these measures, the balance consisting of recurring 
chargee I should like here to impress upon the House the fact that in these 
estimates of Defence Expendituie only such specific schemes and measures as are 
definitely under way or in sight have been provided for Our Defence plans have 
to be adapted from’time to time to meet the ever changing war situation, which 
means that additional projects are constantly being undertaken, and it is clearly 
impossible to make any forecast of the cost of such unforeseeable items The 
provision for non-effective charges has been retained at the normal figure for 1939- 
40 for the reasons already given Here too, as I have remarked in connection with 
the revised estimates, the figures exclude th < value of supplies and services rendered 
by India to H M ’s Government The charges borne by that Government on this 
account during 1941-42 are expected to be more than double the amount of India s 
war expenditure 
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Civil. Estimates 

29 Our Civil expenditure eBtimates ehow increases amounting to Es 2,61 
lakhs in all as compared with the current year’s revised estimates Ihere are lirst 
the additional sums on account of the full year’s woiking of the vaiious schemes 
arising out of the war which were started in the course of the current year Inus 
next year the training of the Air Force Reserve is expected to cost Rs 33 lakhs 
and the Scheme of lechnical framing to provide the needs of skilled labour ot 
the technical branches of the Defence Services and Ordnance and Munitions facto- 
ries a further Rs 93 lakhs Under this scheme which provides for the training of 
15000 men by the end of March, 19 12, nearly 2,000 men are aheady bmng trained 
at different naming centres and their number is increasing peiy day Ot the total 
cost of Rs 1 crorOj over 85 per cent of which is for stipendB to tiainees and their 
naming fees, it is now estimated that Rs 7 lakhs will be spent in the current 
year and the remainder next year 

Provision for Nfw Items 


Then there are a number of new items of essential expenditure which the 
Standing Finance Committee have approved for inclusion in the budget ’Ihese 
include the share of the subsidy to this year’s Haj pilgiimage to be paid by the 
Government of India to meet the extra cost attributable to war conditions, the 
establishment of a new Broadcasting station at Karachi, and a further progiamme 
of Civil Aviation Works Rs 5 lakhs are to be spent in the course of next year 
on the new Broad-casting House to be built at Delhi Rs 9 Hkbs are- being 
provided for a new high power transmitter for broadcasts to countries outside India, 
intended for the benefit of Indian nationals abroad and to enable India to present 
her point of view, as well as to counteract enemy bioadcasts m those countiies 
A third Mint is to be constructed to cope with the present large coinage demand, 
which has increased so enormously as the result of the war As soon however as 
the situation returns to normal, it is proposed to close down the existing Calcutta 
Mint and to transfei all serviceable plant to the new Mint so that the present 
valuable but congested site can be sold to defray a laige part of the cost of 
the scheme 


Expansion of Supplv Department 

A substantial share of the new expenditure included m the Budget is on 
account of the Department of Supply which has continued to expand thioughout 
the year to meet the ever growing demands Ihe gieat deielopments m the 
production of war material, as well ns the reoiganisation of the Department carried 
out last Uecembei have already been described m connection with Defence As 
regards the effect on industry of the oiders placed on behalf of overseas Govern- 
ments It may be mentioned that these have included 2J million yards of ]ute 
canvas, 3^ million yards of a new jute and cotton fabiic, 12 million yards of 
khaki materials, as well as 14 million yards of canvas valued at over Rs 1,40 
lakhs At the same time the woollen industry’s whole pioduction has been 
absorbed to meet war demands The production of army boots, harness, saddleiy, 
and leather equipment which is now 30 times the pie-war average, has resulted 
m large oiders foi the tanning industry and increased demands for hides New 
manufacturing plant to meet the requirements of chemicals formerly diawn from 
Euiope are under construction, 400,000 tons of timbei and over a million lailway 
Bieepeis have been purchased for military requiiements while wooden articles like 
tent poles ^mp furniture and packing cases to the value of Rs 60 lakhs have 
been made by Indian workmen front- timber grown in the country The total value 
of all these orders placed on behalf of His Majesty’s Goveinraent and other allied 
Governments up to the middle of Jannaiy exceeded Rs 82 ctoies Ihis gives some 
indication of th^e necessity for the expansion of the Department’s purchasin"' 
oiganisations 'Ihe expenditure on this account has increased fiom the figure ol 
Rs 23 lakhs originally provided in the budget for the curitnt year to Rs 58 lakhs 
as now estimated for next year 

Rs 20,46 Crores Deficit 

, I can now summarise the figures for 1941-42 The expenditure detailed in 

the civil estimates comes to Rs 42,72 lakhs as compared with Rs 40,11 lakhs for 
the current year, and with the provision for the Defence Services placed at Rs 84 13 
lakhs, our total expenditure estimates amount to Rs 126,85 lakhs Ihe figures 
are therefore— & ...o 
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(L-ikhe) 

Revenue . . 106,39 

Expenditure 126,85 


Prospective Deficit 20,46 


Defence Loaks 

At this stage I propose to deal uith the Ways and Lleans position at it has 
developed in the course of the last twelve months, when despite the grave 
repercussions of the war the credit of the country has been fully maintained at its 
previous high level 

31 Defence Loans —Our loan programme for the year was merged in the 

Indian Defence Sayings Movement which was launched early in June with 
the issue of bis Year Defence Bonds, Ten Year Defence Savings Certificates 
and Interest free Bonds From the Ist August we made these Sis Year 
Defence Bonds tne mainstay of our loan programme and removed the 
previous maximum on individual holdings 'Ihese Defence Bonds met with a 
ready and increasingly popular reception, and when we closed them on the 
25th January, subscriptions totalled nearly 45 crores, 314 crores having been 
tendered in cash and the balance by conversion of the 5 per "cent Loan, 1910 43 
As from Isf February we issued on terras slightly more faiourable to the tax-payer 
a second 3 per cent Defence Loan with longer currency and repayable at par 'Ihe 
results of these Defence Loans the total receipts from which in a period of eight 
months have nmou ted to over Rs 80 crores, testify to the strength of India’s 

financial credit and are a good augury for the future But I must take this 

opportunity of emphasising the desirability of an even more intensive 

mobilisation of the country’s savings if India’s war efifort is to continue to 
be financed in the most satisfactory way However generous the donations 
for war purposes mav be— and no one can fail to be impressed with the 

response so far made— it is obvious that the total of sums received ns donations 
can only form a very modest fraction of the amount required to finance the war 
efibrt Ihe fulfilment of that requirement calls for the eSbrts of every individual to 
save to the best of his capacity and to invest his savings in one or other of the 
different types of Defence Loan, which we have instituted to sene different needs In 
addition to the Loans already described we have started a Defence bn\ mgs Provident 
Fund for all Government servants which makes it easy for these classes to make 
regular investments Subscriptions to this are already approaching the scale ol half 
a crore a year We shall shortly haae in operation a simple system of facilitating 
popular saving by means of a new scheme of Post Olbce Savings Bank Accounts, 
the amounts in which will be repayable not on demand but a year after the end of 
the war This will afford further facilities to those of limited means who desire 
to invest their savings so ns to assist the war effort In order to encourage depos- 
its of this kind, the rate of interest has been fixed at 1 per cent higher than the 
existing rate on ordinary Postal Savings Banks Accounts 

During the current year Government exercised their option of repaying the 5 
per cent Loan, 1940-43 and thereby effected an appreciable saving in our interest 
charges Next year we are making provision for the repayment of the 3 per cent 
Bonds, 1941, the outstanding balance of which, about Rs lOJ crores, falls aue for 
payment on the loth September next 

Stebli>’g Position 

32 Sterling Position —Owing to the continued improvement in the country’s 
balance of trade, the Reserve Bank have been able to purchase large amounts of 
sterling which in the first ten months of the current year aggregated approximately 
£ 47 millions At the same time with large payments being recened in the United 
Kingdom on account of recoverable war expenditure and the cost of supplies made 
to His Jlayesfys Government the amount of remittance required by Government 
has diminished to vanishing point For our ordinary sterling requirements, excluding 
the amount that will be required to finance the debt redemption operation now 
pending, are now expected to amount to no more than £ 1 million in the current 
year, while next year instead of having to remit funds to the Secretary of State we 
actually expect a refund of £ 26 million 
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Reseeve Bane’s Eteenal Assets 

35 The proportion in which the Reserve Bank will distribute the securities 
teken up by it between its Issue and Banking Departments as a longer ranee 
holding 18 for that Bank to determine in the light of circumstances as they develop 
and in co-opoiation with Government. It is obvious, however, that the cancellation 
of this large block of sterling liabilities with its reduction in our overseas obliga- 
tions to the extent of well over £ 3 million a year does permanently strengthen 
our external position and consequently makes it reasonable for the Reserve Bank 
to hold a someuhat lowei proportion of external assets than previously There is 
of course, no necessity or intention of reducing the minimum percentage of the 
external assets which they must hold under the Act, that is to say, 40 per cent of 
their note liabilities, nor is there any necessity, ns has been suggested in some 
quarters, to effect a statutory revision of the puces at which they hold their gold 
All that was necessai^ was to remove the restriction on the ' maximum amount of 
Government securities which the Resene Bank can hold in their Issue Department 
and that has been effected by the abolition of the proviso to Section 33 (3) of their 
Act This does not in any way affect their statutory responsibilities under the Act 
It merely gives them a fiecdom of choice which they did not have in the past, as 
to the proportions in which they should hold Government securities or internal 
trade bills It is also unnecessary, and wo do not propose, to alter the limits on 
the Government securities which they can hold in the Banking Department 

I am afiaid that it will not be possible to give precise figures until the 10th 
March when the returns asked for by the Bank of England and ouiselves will 
have been received, but we are confident that the Indian securities market is so 
healthy that the finance of this laige operation can be effected without detriment 
to Indian security prices and that, on the contrarj, the effect on them is more 
likely to be stimulating 

India's Gains From Repatriation 

36 The House will no doubt appreciate fully to what extent this single 
operation which is the largest of its kind ever carried out in this country, will 
improve the financial position of India When it is complete, we shall not only 
have leduced the Government of India’s external debt bv about Rs 120 crores, by 
replacing the sterling liabilities cancelled with corresponding lupee liabilities, but 
shall also have reduced such of our interest chaigcs as are payable in sterling by 
as much ns 50 per cent over the last six years 'Jaking the whole period since 
1935, and incluoing the amounts of sterling Railway annuities and debentures dis- 
chaiged each year and the tiansfer of our liabilities in respect of sterling family 
pensions, we shall have leduced our steiling obligations by over Rs 220 crores of 
which about Rs 145 crores will have been repatriated since the beginning of the 
war 

Strain on Reserves Reddced 

37 In the past, Indian opinion has been much pre occupied, perhaps unduly 
so, by the so called “diain”, that is, the sum-total of the external obligations on 
capital and interest account which had of course to be met by providing sterling 
in London— the counter-part of the physical exports out of the sale proceeds of 
which these amounts were laised It will be obvious to the House that the con- 
version of external into internal debt will diminish the strain upon the ultimata 
cash-reserves of the countiy— our holdings of gold and other external assets -which 
tends to manifest itself when, in consequence of woild events over which we have 
no control, the value of our overseas trade declines There has been in certain 
quarters a disposition to doubt the value of these conversion operations, since they 
have involved a reduction for the time being, at least, in the size of the sterlings 
of the Reserve Bank Ihese holdings have risen greatly since the outbreak of the 
war, an inciease which has given use to much criticism Even after the reduction 
involved in the present operations, our steiling reserves will still be in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rs 80 croies, a figure almost exacly the same as, the average sterling 
holding during the last full pre-war year But, in fact, it is not the absolute size 
of the reserve which matteis but the size of the leserve in relation to the magnitude 
of the mo^t piessing liabilities against which it is held Our cash reserves are held 
in the fiist instance as a piotection against exteinal liabilities failure to meet which 
would instantly leact upon India’s finanancial credit By these operations we reduce 
the size of our external obligations and therefore permanently strengthen our posi- 
tion I may emphasise again that these operations do not affect the size of our 
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gold reserves in the least and do not involve any change either in monetary policy 
or in the day-to day operations of the currency system 

What the Excheqheb. Gains 

38 The immediate object of the transaction was the replacement of sterling 
by rupee obligations and the real gain to the country lies in the liquidmion 
of external obligations -which might prove an embarassment in failure Even 
otherwise Government are likely to be immediate gainers though it pr^ent it 
IB not possible to estimate with any approach to accuracy the immediate effect on 
our revenue position 'Ihe profit due to the difference between the late of 
inteiest earned by the Reserve Bank on its sterling investments and the redemption 
yield of the securities acquiied at the puces paid must ultimately accrue, practically 
entiiely, to Government eithei thiough the increase in the profits of the Reserve 
Bank, to the extent to -which these securities are held by it or directly to the 
extent to which Government hold these in their own portfolio, or cancel them 
from the funds which they borrow from the market Later as the market gradually 
absorbs these liabilities in whatever form they will ultimately take, whether as 
rupee counterparts of the sterling loans they leplace, or in the foim of a simpler 
scheme of converted loans of suitable maturity, the gain may be reduced but against 
such reduction will, of course, be set off the increased receipts from income-tax 

India’s Cpedit Stkengthened 

39 In my judgment these operations cannot fail greatly to strengthen India’s 
credit There can be few countries in the world to day fortunate enough to possess 
sufficient liquid resources to repatriate a large portion of their external debt, 
whilst leaving then Central Bank in a position of unchallengeable strength In 
relation, to the growing resources of India our external debt will now be of 
remarkably modest pioportious Should a situation ever arise in which India 
were required to raise capital abroad— a contingency which I for one do not 
foresee- the fact that our existing external liabilities are so small would obviously 
be of the greatest importance in determining the rate of interest which we would 
be required to pay 

Assistance to Beitain 

40 There is of course another aspect of our repatriation operations at the 
present time and that is the mannei in which they assist His Majesty s Government 
to finance the prosecution of the war It is obvious that if India repays her 
creditors in London, then particularly at the present time and in the piesent 
conditions of the London money market the gi eater part of the Biiras so disbiiised 
will be re lent to His Majesty’s Government probably in the form of 
investment in the Defence loans and will thus become available foi Britain’s use 
in a more permanent form than when they foimed pait of the balances of the 
Reserve Bank and were invested in steiling Treasury Bills 'Jo this extent we may 
-well feel giatified that India in improving her own position and has also contributed 
to facilitating the war time problems of Britain 

41 Treasury Bills— Apart from financing these repatriation operations we 
would have reduced the value of tieasnry bills outstanding by about eight crores 
in the current vear despite the large expansion in Defence expenditure and ihe 
henvv outgo from Postal Savings Banks and Cash Certificates which would ordi- 
narily have necessitated a large increase in our floating debt For these factors have 
been largely offset by the favourable response given to our Defence Loans the 
capital receipt of Rs 12 crores from the Reserve Bank on account of the Re 1 notes 
and silver rupees issued to them and the fact that the payment of five crores to 
the Reserve Bank provided for against a retnin of surplus rupee coin was not 
required Foi the moment we are reckoning on a decrease in Treasury Bills of Rs 

crores during the two years taken together 

42 Post Office Cash Certificates and Savings Banks — It will he observed 
from the Ways and Means statement, which is punted with the Explanatory Memo- 
^ndnm on the Budget - that the figure for net repayments of Post Office Cash 
Certificates has been increased in the revised estimate for the current year from Rs 
If crores to Rs 10 crores, while for Postal Savings Banks deposits we are provi- 
ding for a net outgo of Rs 19 crores against the receipt of Rs 2 crores taken in the 
budget For during the period of uncertainty following the fall of France last 
summer there were large withdiawals from Postal Savings Banks and heavy dis- 
charges of Gash Certificates coupled with a tendency to hoard savings in the unnro- 
ductive form of silver rupees Since then however there has been a marked and 
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pro"resBive improvement and for next year we are assuming a net deposit of Es 2 
crores m Postal Savings Banks and a net repayment of Rs 6 crores of Cash Certi- 
ficates, the popularity of which has naturally been affected by the issue of Defence 
Savings Certificates which provide a very similar and in some ways more attractive 
forih of investment” 

New Taxation Peoposals 

Announcing Ins Budget proposals. Sir Jeremy Batsman said 

‘•I return now to the estimated revenue position for the next financial year, 
which ns I indicated a few minutes ago reveals a prospective deficit of Rs 20,46 
lakhs I would at this point remind bon members of the extent to which the 
Railway Contribution has come to our assistance and how greatly it has mitigated 
our di&culties It remains for me to place before the House the proposals which 
I have formulated in regard to the deficit 

Increase In Rate of Excess Proeits Tax 

“ I deal first with direct taxation, namely, the Excess Profits Tax and 
the Income-Tax It is true on the whole that at the present moment the mam 
economic advantage which is derived from India’s war supply activities accrues 
to the industrial and commercial sections of the countrv, and the direct tax- 
payer may fairlv be called on to shoulder the larger share of any further burdens 
which are to be imposed I propose that the profits of a further period of one vear 
shall now be subjected to the Excess Profits Tax, and that the rate applicable to 
such profits shall be fiOJ per cent I think it relevant to remind the House of the 
remarks which I made regarding the effect on the incidence of this tax, of the impor- 
tant modifications which were made in the clauses of the E P T Bill dealing with 
the optional standard periods, and also the special pronsions for new industries and for 
such matters as abnormal depreciation I haie little doubt that with these features 
of oiir svstem the new level of the tax will neither cause substantial hardship to 
existing industries nor operate to impede the growth of new ones The change 
in the percentage will, however introduce a complication where adjustments have 
to be made for the n«8essment of the previous year, and to regulate this aspect a 
small amending Bill will be brought forward '1 he yield of this enhancement of 
the Excess Profits 'lax is estimated at two and a half crores 
ScBcn\RGE ON Income Tax Raised 

‘‘As regards Income-tax and Super-tax, I propose that the present Central 
surcharge of twenty-five per cent should for the vear 1941-42 be raised to 33J 
per cent This is expected to yield an additional Rs 190 lakhs 

Duty ox Matches Doubled 

“In the field of indirect taxes, my mam proposal is to double the excise 
dutv on matches I may observe here that the present duty was fixed in relation 
to a certain retail price, and that changes in that price* must be in terms of the 
lowest unit of currency in common use and are thus not susceptible of fine 
gradation Over large parts of the country the retail price has already advanced 
to the next higher point, yielding a large uncovenanted profit to the trade The 
increase in duty now pioposed will appropriate for the exchequer a due share 
of the enhanced letail price which the consumer has to pav A corresponding 
increase will automatically ensue in the duty on imported matches, and a similar 
increase will be made in the duty on mechanical lighters The yield of the 
additional duty on matches is estimated at Es 150 lakhs 

Higher Tariff on Artificial Silk 

'*1 have two other smaller proposals One is to increase the import dutv 
now leviable on artificial silk yarn and thread, an item in our import trade which 
unlike most others appears to offer even in wartime conditions, the possibility 
of higher revenue The duty on artificial silk varn and thread stands at 25 per 
cent ad valorem or As 3 per pound, whichever is higher and I propose to increase 
the alternative specific duty to As, 5 per pound The yield of the increased tax 
on these yarns and thread is taken at Rs 36 lakhs 

' ^ Neiv excise Duty on Tyres and Tubes 

“The second of my smaller proposals is to introduce a new excise duty of 
ten per cent ad valerem on pneumatic tyres and tubes The manufacture of these 
' tyres and tubes in India was set up a few years ago, and the domestic supply now 
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fills a large proportion of the demand which formerly was met by imports on 
which a revenue duty of 25 per cent ad valorem is levied The vield of this new 
dutv,- for the imposition of which a separate Bill will be introduced, is estimated. 

at Rs 33 lakhs „ , j it j n 

“The new duties on matches and on artificial silk yarn and thread will 
take immediate effect, by virtue of a certificate under the Provisional Collection 
of Taxes Act 

'US'COTERED DEFICIT TO BE MeT FbOM LOANS 


‘The total estimated yield of this new taxation is Rs 661 lakhs which brings 
the estimated revenue for 1941-42 to Rs 113,00 lakhs and reduces the prospective 
deficit to Rs 1385 lakhs This is still a formidable gap in relation to the scale 
of Indian finances and I must confess tbatl shall be more sensitive to the criticism 
of that smaller and less vocal body who may feel that the contemporary contri- 
bution by taxation to the cost of the war is too little than of the doubtless large 
multitude who would say it is too great It is not merely that the estimated gap 
is large, but the unforeseen contingencies of the year ahead are obviously far more 
likely to widen than to narrow it On the other hand, it must be lemembered 
that our expenditure estimates still contain a provision of Rs 3 crores for the 
reduction and avoidance of debt Again, there is a factor at present incalculable, 
which may emerge fiom the Tndo Burma trade negotiations now proceeding since 
any moclihcation of the existing free trade regime must result in some increase 
of revenue In any case it is not the proportion of the next year’s deficit to be 
met by taxation uhich is important, but the share of the whole additional cost of 
our war measures which is so provided Judged by that criterion I feel that the 
position IS fully defensible Ihe uncovered revenue deficit wvU, of course, be met 
by borrowing which will be part of the larger programme the necessity of which 
1 have explained at an earlier stage 


“Gpeatee Sacrifices Await Us” 

“I have little doubt that greater sacrifices await us but it is indisputable that 
the inherent soundness of India’s financial position entitles her to face the future 
with courage and confidence 'Ihis is no time for complacency, but whatever may 
be in store in the weeks and months that lie ahead, there is reason for satisfaction 
ID the way m which the financial and economic structure of India has withstood 
the strains and stresses of one and a half years of war, while enabling her to play 
a part of which she may be justly proud, in this mortal struggle for the ideals of 
enlightened humanity ” 


Tinance Bill Introduced 

After the presentation of the Budget, Sir Jeremy Batsman, introduced the 
Finance Bill embodying the new taxation proposals, except the one relating to 

rubber tyres and tubes When he asked for leave to introduce a separate Bill to 

impose an excise duty on pneumatic rubber tyres and tubes several members 
objected on the ground that the agenda for the day made no mention of tins Bill 
Sir Jeremy Raisman explained that if it bad been included in the agenda it 

would have amounted to premature disclosure of a part of bis new taxation 

proposals The President referred to a precedent during the time of President Patel 
when a Bill was permitted to be introduced in similar ciicumstances He ruled 
that the Finance Member was in order Sir Jeremy Raisman thereupon was allowed 
to introduce the Bill The House then rose till the 3rd March 

Fkaudelent Marks ok Mepchandise Bile 

3rd MARCH —The Assembly, in a brief sitting to dav, disposed of three 
official Bills It agreed to two amendments made by the Council of State in the 
Bill to amend the law relating to fraudulent marks on merchandise 

Regulatios of Assam Rifles 

Mr 0 K Caroe next moved his Bill for the regulation of and maintenance of 
discipline in the Assam Rfles He explained that the Assam Rifles was a force of 
whicli approximately three quarters was normally employed for purposes with 
which the piovincial Government were not concerned , and it was incongruous 
that such a force should continue to be governed bv a provincial Act It was 
therefore, being consututed into a Central responsibihty with the consent of the 
Assam Provincial Government ilaulavi Abdtir Rashid Chaudhury attempted 
a number of amendments in the Bill designed principally to provide that men of 
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the force should be dealt with under the penal provisions of the Bill for durkenness 
or similar offences in public places Mr Chaudhuiy alleged that riflemen had 
often proved themsehes a source of nuisance to women vegetable and fruit sellers 
in bazars Mr, Caroe explained that ordinary offences such as those which Mr 
Chaudhury had in mind could be dealt with under the oidiuarj law 'Ihe amend- 
ment was theieupon withdrawn Mr Chaudhury also tried to restrict the meaning of 
“hostile tribe” to a tribe which was at war with Government 'Ihe tubes in Assam 
he claimed, were docile Mr Caroe disputed Mi Cluiudhuij’s assertion and lefeired 
to a recent incident in which a certain head-hunting tribe in Assam collected 50 
heads of men of another tribe 'Hire had been also cases of tiibesmen raiding 
places in tbe plains It was, therefoie, not desiiable to circumscribe Government’s 
powers of dealing with the tribes in the manner suggested either by Mr Chaudhury 
or by Mr Aney He could however, say that all expeditions against tribesmen 
in Assam required the Government of India’s sanction, so that no action was taken 
without the fullest consideiation 'Ihe Bill was passed 

Madras Poet Trust Bill 

On the circulation motion on the Madras Port Trust Bill Mr Esak Sait 
pleaded foi a seat, if necessary, bj enlarging the membership, for the Moslem 
Chamber of Comerce of the city Str Andrew Clow repljing, said that the claim 
put forward by Mr Esak Satt for the Muslim Chamber of Commerce was one 
for the select committee, which would be appointed, but he pointed out that the 
Skin and Hides Jlerchauts Association to which a seat had been given was laigely, 
though not excluBivelj, a Muslim body As regards Str Frederick James' point, 
Str Andiew said that representation was not being given on a racial basis What 
had to be recognized was that, unfortunately, commercial interests were not 
represented by one chamber but were divided into different bodies, some of which 
were predominantly European and tended to reflect the attitude of European com- 
merce, while others weie exclusively Indian As he had said, an attempt was being 
made to give lepreseiitation based on direct interest 'The Rojal Commission’s 
recommendation, said Sir Andrew Clotv, was that labour should have a voice in the 
trusts If Mr Joahi wanted that the nominee of labour should be selected in 
consultation with trade unions, that was a point for the select committee to 
consider As regards Mr Anet/s point about the exclusion of the Piecegoods 
Merchants Association, his view was that tnese particular trades, especially retail 
trades, were, normally, better excluded leading chambers of commerce were able 
effectively to represent their interests An exception had been made in the case of 
the fekin and Hide IMerchants Association, because of exceptional circumstances 
The House agreed to the circulation of the Bill and adjourned 

General Discussion of Budget 

4th MARCH — ^The absence of the Congress Party from the Assembly was 
keenly felt by more than one member to-daj during the general discussion on the 
Budget Mr Chapman-Moi timer e^preBsed s^nnpalhy with the tax-payei, but emphasis- 
ed that this was the right time for additional taxation for the prosecution of the war 
At the moment, he said, capitalists weie making substantial profits At the end of the 
war they might not make any profits at all, or might incui very serious losses With 
regard to the suggestion that the deficit should be met by loans, Mr Chapman-Mor- 
timer said that that course would merely “postpone the evil days” It would help the 
rich now and make the mass of the poor pay the interest on the loans ultimately 
“It has been suggested by Sir Halim Oaznavt”, said Mr Mortimer, “that the ex- 
cess profits tax at the present level is a crushing tax on new industries I am 
afraid, he has over-looked that special concessions have been provided for new 
industries in the Excess Profits 'lax Act, and they are allowed a retuin of more 
than 12 per cent before their revenue is subject to excess piofits tax I, for one, 
should be very glad if I can get 12 pei cent for every one hundred rupees,” There 
was ample scope, m spite of the Excess Piofits lax for capitalist enterprise, he 
dedal ed, 

Sardar'- Sant Singh emphasised that if the war must be financed by the 
people of India, then the people of India must have a voice in the control of war 
expenditure This was the grievauce which was responsible for the political dead- 
lock m India In fact, said the speaker, with the growth of military expenditure 
there ^as'growth of military rule over India At present, it was the militaiy rule 
which was crushing the political life of the country They wanted an assurance 
from the Finance Member that the money raised by the Government would not be 
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used for the aggrandisement of some people ITie Assembly had a^ed for the 
control of this esiienditure by a committee of elected members of the House at the 
beeinnine of the war, but the Government, Sardar Sant fcingh continued, did not 
pay any heed to their request He could not understand why the request was being 

Batmath Bajoria, stressing the need for popular control over Defence 
Expenditure urged the immediate establishment of a War Adiisory Countil Repl\- 
ing to the Finance Member’s claim that the country had prospered on account of 
■war he said that though exports had risen, they ivere almost entirely made up of 
war material to Great Britain , the export of other merchandise would be found to 
have fallen foimiiarly, it was unjust to compare the slump prices with the present 
prices and base on it the conclusion that India was having a period of prosperity 
Mr Bajoria protested against the frequent levy of additional taxation The Finance 
Membei’s motto seemed to be 'foix crores, every six months ” Last year, it was 
matches which had attracted the attention of the Finance Member 

Mr Hossatnbkai Lalji said that the question of questions was how the 
Government weie going to get money to finance the war “ihe whole thing de- 
pends on the teims on which the Government gets this money " He asserted that 
high rates of income tax would not leave much capital for the starting of new 
industries ‘ A day will come when the Government will not be able to get money 
on present terms, if they continue then present policy” Mr Lalji advocated the 
financing of war borrowings, as "the war was not being fought for^ the present 
geneiation only, but also for posterity ” 

Sir Jeremy Raisman, repljing to the debate, dealt first with the controversy 
on the question whether war expenditure should be financed by borrowing or by 
taxation It was not a question, he said, on which one could hope to find agree- 
ment but there was one point to be borne in mind In the United Kingdom, only 
about a third of the total war expenditure was met by taxation and the rest was 
met by borrowing Supiiosing, he went on, that total normal expenditure in a 
country was of the order of one bundled crores and the country was involved in a 
small war costing some additional ten crores, there was no reason why the addi- 
tional ten crores should not be met by taxation in the ordinary course But, if the 
war budget was twice or thrice the size of the noimal budget, it was impossible to 
meet it by taxation In the conditions of India to day, he went on, there were 
obvious factors operating to increase the income of important taxable classes , and 
It would be a seiious aereliciion of duty to refrain from levying on those classes 
taxation as a current contribution to the cost of the war It was true that no 
fiscal machinery could be so perfect as to ensure that only those individuals who 
were able to pay were called upon so to do , but he claimed that taxation in India 
was, for the most part, directed to the classes who might justly be called upon to 
contribute Referring to the arguments advanced by the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce against the increase in the Excess Profits Tax, the Finance 
Member commented that the case as presented by the Federation was overstated 
and that the effect on industry and business was not likely to be as serions oi as 
detrimental as the Federation would have them believe Rcferang to the remarks 
made by speakers on the effect of the doubling of the Excise duty on 
matches, Sir Jeremy Raisman said "I do not want at this moment, to antiapate 
what I have to state when the Finance Bill is under discussion I recognise that 
it is an important lesponsibility of the Goveinment in relation to the tax to 
ensure that the consumer is not exploited under the guise of increased taxation 
and some measure of price control may be necessary ” (Cheers) As regards the 
inciease that had already occuned he suggested it was not so much a question 
of exploitation by the producer as by the retail trader feeieial speakers the 
Finance Member proceeded, had in dealing with the duty on ariifitial silk asked for 
an assurance that the duty would be kept in force for a considerable lime In 
Other ivoms, they wanted him to coD\ert this into a protective duty He pointed 
out that the object of a revenue duty was to raise money, and the moment that dutv 
was converted into a protective duty, it sounded the death-knell of the yield from 
It There was no case foi protection for artificial silk, yam and thread, and in anv 
case It had to be investigated in a projier manner and could not be disposed of i?i 
a casual way in the course of a taxation measure In regard to the Pterliiiir debts 
repatiialion sebeme, some speakers had expressed anxiety as to whether the orem- 
tions might lead to stiingency of the money market and to deflation ' Inflaimn 
and Deflation are words which are bandied about somewhat caielessly,” he s3 
and I must confess, I find it difficult to follow the line of argument All that j 
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can adduce is a simple coramonsense argument We ourselves will be laree 
boirowers during the course of the next year or the year after that We have 
obviously an important inteiest in keeping money cheap It is therefoie not likely 
that we would so act as to make money dear either for Industry and' Commerce 
01 for ourselves That is only a matter of enlightened self-inteiest ” (Hear heai) 
Mr Chapman Mortimer had asked for an assuiance in regard to stability of’pnces 
“I can assure him”, said the Finance Member, ‘that that is a matter of constant 
concern to the Government, and it is one which my honourable colleague the 
Commerce Member as well as myself are not likely to overlook At the same time, 
I have no doubt that members will realise that price control is not an easy matter’ 
Ihere is always the danger that intervention may do more harm than good unless 
It 18 very carefully thought out ’’ The House at this stage adjourned 

Ticketless Trav ellers’ Bill (contd ) 

5th MARCH — The debate on the Ticketless Travellers Bill was resumed in the 
Assembly this morning The Congress Nationalist Party and Moslem League Party 
concentrated then attack on the provision in the Bill seeking to gne power to the 
railway staff to eject a passenger found travelling in a class higher than that for 
which he holds a ticket What was to happen to the passenger so ejected, was a 
question raised and discussed on an amendment moved by Pandit Lakshmt Kanta 
Maitra and supported by Sir Zia ud-dt>i Ahmed, iMr Lalchand \'atahai and 
Sir Yamin Khan They asked that the passenger so ejected should not be preiented 
from continuing his jouiney in the class for which his ticket was good His 

E osition, they contended, would be most difficult if the railway staff chose to put 
im down at any wayside station 'Jhe power of ejection was a new one being 
gnen to the lailway staff and it was iiecessaiy, they declared, to circumsciibe it 
with proj'er safeguards Sir M ZafartiUa Khan Leader of the House, intervening 
in the debate, expressed the opinion that the apprehension was unjustified, that the 
passenger ejected in the ciicumstances referred to by the speakeis would be 
prevented by the staff from travelling in the class for which he did hold a ticket 
There was nothing in the section which purported to aest railway servants with 
authority to deal with the jiassenger in that way But in older to meet the 
apprehension, he proposed a proaiso which read "Provided that nothing in this 
section shall be deemed to jiredude a person removed from a carnage of a higher 
class from continuing his journey in a carnage of a class for which he holds a pass 
or ticket” Ihe pioviso was unanimously accepted by the Opposition and passed 
The House passed the following further amendment affecting the power of 
ejection — "Proiided that women and children, if unaccompanied by male passengers, 
shall not be so removed except either at the station at whuh they first enter the 
train or at a junction or teiminal station or station at the headquarters of a civil 
distiict and only between the hours of 6 a m and 6 p in Mi Ebaak Sait moved 
and Dr P Banerjee supported the amendment The Bill was passed and the 
House adjourued 

Voting on Budget Demands (contd) 

Working of Scppiy Deft 

6th MARCH — Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced to day The 
working of the Supply Department and the relations between the Eastein Group 
Supply Council and the Provision Offices were explained by Sir M Zafrulla Khan 
to-day in reply to a debate initiated by Sir Zia-nd-Din Ahmed on a cut motion 
Sir Zia-ud-Din made it clear that he was not against the war efforts, but he 
wanted that Indias' limited lesources should be well-oiganized and well co ordi- 
nated He directed his criticism to cases of what he regarded as too rapid pro- 
motion from one militaiy' rank to another, and declared it was an insult that one 
who could not handle a rifle should become a Lieutenant-Colonel The speaker 
criticized the existing system of tenders, pleaded for constant watch by the Finance 
Depaitment, suggested a tribunal at the Secretaiiat of the Supply Department to 
listen to appeals and asked for rules providing that every person engaged in the 
Depaitment should disclose half yearly his immoveable property, bank deposits and 
shares Sir M Zafrulla Khan disclaimed any attempt to pretend that theie might 
not be or was not room for irapiovement in the Departments in vaiious diiections 
In fact, changes were continuously effected in organizations and methods as im- 
provements suggested themselves He has been hoping that in the debate sugges- 
tions might come to the surface which might be worth investigating further , and 
he was somewhat 'disappointed that the debate bad not revealed any number oi 
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Bugcestions of that character With reference to the comphints of top rapid pro- 
motion, he pointed out that, generally, there was Boine pistificapon for such pro- 
motion because the Department had to expand rapidly , but in fact only two cases 
bad been brought to his notice nhich required conBideralion He had lo^ed into 
the matter and come to certain arrangements nith the Master-General of Ordinance 
which should obviate similar cases recuinng in the future Refeirmg to rumours 
that certain sections of the Department were not working entirely above board, 
be said ho too had heard rumours but he could not condemn anybody on the basis 
of rumours If representatives of the commercial and industrial communitv would 
bring before him concrete cases he would take the most drastic steps to put them 
right He would also guarantee that no such film or individual would suffer any 
prejudice on account of the fact that they brought matters to his notice Str 
Zia-ud-Din withdrew his cut motion 

Civil Aviation 


Sir Baza Ah moving a cut motion to discus the general policy of the Oivil 
Aviation Department gave figures to prove his contention that the progress made 
in India was unsatisfactory compared to that registered in other countries India, 
he said, only had a total of 76 ancraft up to Maich 31, 1939 Any one who had 
seen the fleets of commercial aircraft taken off fiom the great air ports of Munich, 
Hambuig and Marseilles could easily figure out foi himself that from each of these 
stations raoie aiiciaft took off than India's total Mi F Tymms Diii’ctor of Civil 
Aviation, explained that because of lack of ground organization and owing to re- 
trenchment of funds, it was found necessary to start the opeiation of air 
senices with small aircraft, without wiieless and with only one ciew In 1934 
Government created a fund of Rs 19 lakhs to enable the woik of improung 
ground oiganization to be put in band Later in 1939, partly influenced by the 
war, further money was provided at the rate of Rs 25 lakhs a year for a peiiod 
of seven yeais foi the establishment of ground organizition, the underlying idea 
being to meet the immediate needs of defence while building up assets for civil 
aviation Some of that work was now in hand Sii Raza Ah’s motion was rejected 

RcroEMS IN Baluchistan 


Syed Ohulam Bhtk Natrang by a cut motion, urged the grant of provineinl 
autonomy in Baluchistan He said that this question bad been raised on other 
occasions as well and on all those occasions Government put forward excuses 
But he was not daunted fay the Goveinraent’e attitude IJiere was no substanee 
in the Goveinraeul’s reasoning that because Qnettn stood on Kalat territory it could 
not be governed under a reformed system of Government 


7th MARCH —The Assembly rejected by 40 votes to 18 the Moslem League 
party s cut motion moved yesterday demanding reforms for Baluchistan 'Ihe 
Congress Nationalist party voted with Government against the motion, while 
Mr Kazmi, a member of the Congress parly, voted with the League parly Sir 
Abdul Ilahm Ghuznavi and Maiilvi Abdur Rashid Chaudhury abstained from 
voting Before the vote was taken, Mr S S! Aney and Mr Azharah spoke Mr 
Attey asked whether a highly developed system of responsible Government could 
safely be introduced in a backward area like Baluchistan He drew attention to the 
fact that the total income of the province amounted to Rs 20 lakhs against the 
present rate of expenditure of one crore and a qiiarier Refoims of the type 
advocated for the province would result in a great addition to expenditure which, in 
tuin, would mean an addition to the geneinl taxpayeis’ burden by way of 
subvention Mr Aney went on to refer to the interpretation put upon the motion 
by eailiei speakeis who had suggested the amalgamation of the province with Sind 
or the Punjab Un the mere question of introducing reforms suited to Baluchistan, 
if j” agreement «ith the movers but if they insisted on a larger interpretation 
they had sought to give then he would oppose it Mr Azharah declared that 
Mr Aney had misunderstood the object of the motion, which was only to place 
the people of Baluchistan on a level with other people in India Ihe speaker 
asserted timt what the hloslem League opposed was not true deroocrney that Islam 
Btoou for but the democracy which the British Government attempted to impose on 
India The House divided and rejected the motion 

War Finance & War Propaganda 

t n Moslem League Party’s motion was talked out, and the House passed on 
to the European Group’s cut motions of which the first was moved by Mr Chapman 
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Ilorttmer to discuss financial policy Yrith special reference to war finance Mr 
Chapman Moi timer made his observations under three heads constitutional financial 
and economic It was difficult, he said, to find patience with the follies and 
futilities of the Congress opposition that had brought things to their present pass 
Gieat financial magnates might continue to issue statements on the Budo^et and 
pass resolutions outside the House, but until tho> realized that the place to discuss 
India's financial policy was here in this House, until they had the coura'^e to 
deh the ban on the Congress "high command" and challenge policies, m which, he 
said the great majoritj of Hindu opinion had no faith, the outlook for responsible 
government was verj poor indeed Nor was the outlook likely to improve so long 
as the official Congress policy continued to represent the members of this House as 
so many marionettes dancing to a tune played outside It was no wonder, he said 
that under the piesent circumstances the c*iy of ‘pakistan” was raised It was no’ 
wonder also that while on the one hand His Majesty’s Government had gone 
steadily forward ns they promised to do so, preparing the ground, in its financial 
aspect, for the ne-^t stage of constitutional advance, we saw on the other hand a 
steady backward movement in India against the whole idea of responsible govern- 
ment Speaking on the financial and economic aspects, Mr Chapman Mortimer 
expressed general agreement with the financial policy of Sir Jeremy Eaisman and 
said that the Budget revealed a policy which uas in India’s best interests 
The Finance Member referred to the suggestion that the country had fixed, 
limited taxable capacity and if Government expenditure was unlimited, then 
their loss must increase accordinglj That was not the way he looked at 
the question Government’s deficit arose from expenditure most of which 
took place in this country so that money went out of the Ireasun and 
went into private pockets That amount of money helped to create a much 
larger taxable capacity in the country So, ns Government's expenditure increased, 
the national income increased too Ihat was an important thing to be borne in 
mind and if it were possible to devise an ideally perfect system of taxation, we 
ought to be able to recover for the Treasury an ever-growing sum as Treasury 
expenditure increased 'lhat was what was happening even in India where we had 
an imperfect tax system, where there was not merely a minimum below which 
incomes were not taxed but there was a whole field of taxation such as agncultiire 
which was not subject to the cential tax system Passing on to refer to the 
criticism of “the past sins of the present Government ” in the matter of war pre- 
paredness, Sir Jeremy Ratsman considered that it went to the root of the moral 
position in this war 

Ihe point was that Hitler and his friends had been preparing for the war 
for five or six years, and it was obiious that if the British Empire were even as 
strong as they* were to day 18 months ago, the whole complexion of the war would 
have been different But unfoituuately, all those in charge of policy went on hoping 
that the aggressor did not mean business 'Hint was a mistake which lay on the 
shoulders of not one Government or two, and not one hundied or one thousand hut 
on many millions It was the ojunion of millions of peojde that nothing should 
be do"e on our side to precipitate the outbreak of war and so the enemy got a 
mechanical and technical adiantage Mr Chapman Mortmer on this suggestion 
withdrew the cut motion 

A spiiited plea for more energy and drive and more money for war propaganda 
was made bv Mr P J Griffiths in moving the next cut motion He said the 
Government of India had not yet begun to treat propaganda with the seriousness 
which It deserved Neither the Provincial Governments nor the Central Government 
had yet accepted propaganda as a vital weajion in modern warfare, second only to 
defence He complained that there were still tracts in India where no propaganda 
was being carried on, and particularly mentioned Assam in this connexion The 
amount of money that the Central Government was spending, namelv, about Rs 14 
lakhs was hopelessly inadequate to achieve any lesiilts in a population of 400,0tf), 
000 people Sir Reginald Alaxw ll explained that the propaganda for which the 
Government of India were providing finance was only the central aspect of the 
question He could not sav what the Provincial Governments were spending for 
the propaganda- thev were conducting Propaganda being a provincial subject, the 
Government of- India could only provide the provinces with material which they 
could use, and that the Government of India were doing 'lhat stimuUis to the 
provinces had gone fairly far Before the war, very few provinces had their own 
publicity officeis, but now all of them had one and also local publicity comimttees 
The Home Member next explained how the propaganda machinery at the Centre 
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had developed, culminating in the creation of the Board of Information whose 
aim was to control all the pubhcitj of the Ce^re through all possible media- 
through the Press, broadcasting and films He then explained the machinery set 
up after the commencement of the war for the use of the cinema in propaganda 
Tkre was considerable difficulty at first in this sphere, but he was glad to say that 
news-reels were now being shown in more than half the Indian cinemas ihe cut 
motion was withdiawn and the House adjourned till the 10th 


CosTROii OVER Defence 

loth MARCH — A reference to the political deadlock was made in the Assem- 
bly to day when the Congress Nationalist Party moved two ‘cut’ motions, one 
urging the formation of a Defence Committee and the other, recruitment to the army 
from all classes and provinces Mr Sant Singh put forward a forceful plea for the 
appointment of an Indian Defence Member and a Defence Committee purely of an 
advisory charactor, "witli whicb tho Defence Department could share its difficulties 
and secrets Sir F E James, in effect, opposed the motion, and aigued that if 
what was required was more information about the activities of the Defence Depart- 
ment, then, the present Public Eelations Officer, himself a journalist, was doing 
very useful work, and making available to the public detailed information about 
various Defence matters Mr Ogilvie said that he was suie he wonld be voicing 
the opinion of the Defence Member when he said that His Excellency would be 
most giateful for the words of welcome and tributes paid to him by the speakers 
He said he would acquaint His Excellency with what the speakers had said and he 
knew that His Excellency would deeply appreciate the honour done to him The 
motion was rejected without division 


AeMV EECBEITMENT POLIO'S 

Mr Oovind DeshmuLh moved the next cut motion to discuss "the recruitment 
to the Army, Navy and Air Forces in India” He strongly objected to the present 
class basis of recruitment and the distinction between martial and non-martial 
classes He declared that the distinction had been made to create prejudice and it 
was time that propaganda was used to spread the conception that the swoid was 
mightiei than the pen instead of the reverse He complained that C P and Berar 
had no Recruiting Centres before the war and if anyone wanted to enlist, he had to 
come all the way to Delhi at his own expense Mr Ogilvie reiterated the declara- 
tion that Government did not recognise the distinction of martial and non-martial 
and what disdnction was at present observed was not immutable He should be the 
last person to call anyone non-martial but on the other hand everybody would 
admit that a large and even supply of excellent military material was not readily 
obtainable from all places It was not merely a question of physique or courage 
but of that type of character which combined boldness with caution, swift decision 
and capacity to see the weak point in the enemy, which made the true soldier 
People of this kind could be got from all parts of the country , in some parts they 
got more of them than in others He went on to explain that, when in peace time 
the needs were restiicted to a comparatively small Army and when it was obviously 
impossible to mingle the classes, the classes from which recruits were obtained must 
be comparatively speaking few As the Army expanded so those classes also expan- 
ded and as His Excellency the Defence Member said recently, a beginning had al- 
ready been made to break new ground His Excellency bad also said that break- 
ing of new ground did not mean that they threw overboard those who had served 
India BO valiantly and successfully in the past ( Cheers ) No reply was given, and 
the motion was rejected without a division 

War Allowances to Govt Pensioners 

Mr W Jnshi by a ‘cut’ motion raised a debate on grievances of Govern- 
ment employees, with particular reference to the demand for compensation on 
account of a rise in the cost of living Mr Joshi said that some sections of indus- 
trial workers had got increases but in the case of Government employees nothing 
had been done It was reported that the Central Government proposed to give 
some grain compensation to their employees in Provinces where Piovincial Govern- 
ment employees had been allowed such compensation He asked the Government 
of India to follow one policy and stick to it He also asked them to accept the 
Eau Committee s recommendations and set a good example to the provinces bv 
applying those recommendations in the Centrally administered areas Government 
he eaid, should also consider the question of those getting a little more than inferior 
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Berrants but not sufficient to maintain families He referred to those 
getting up to Es 100 Str Jeremy Ratsman, Einance Member said that the 
Government of India’s proposals to apply to Central Government employees in the 
Provinces the dearness allowance granted by Proimcial Governments to their em- 
ployees bad been placed before the Standing Finance Committee and m that Com- 
mittee there was remarkable unanimity of opinion on those proposals A number 
of Provincial Governments bad already published their schemes, and they were 
quite well known to the Government servants affected It was true that several of 
these schemes Lad not yet come into operation for the simple reason that they 
were based on a criterion that had not yet materialised, that is, the cost of living 
as measured by the price of staple food grains had not nsen to a point at which 
Provincial Governments considered that any compensation whatever was called 
for The Finance Member expressed strong agreement with that pomt of view 
The cut motion was rejected without division 

Govt ’s Eepbessive Policy 

Mr Kazmi, moving a ‘cut’ motion, sought to discuss the "repressive policy” 
of the Government He declared that Government were using immoral means to 
crush a moral revolt The speaker went on to give instances in which he alleg^ 
a satyagrahi aged sixty-five years had been sentenced six times already, and 
Government had interfered with elections to this House by arresting Congressmen 
who stood as candidates, and releasing them after elections were over He referred 
to cases in which satyagrahi prisoners had been put in fetters and handcuffs while 
being removed from one place to another, and one prisoner, Mr Garg of Ajmer, 
who was in frail health, had been given flour-grinding and in doing that work 
fainted He suggested to the Home Member to shout the Congress slogan, get 
himself arrested, and put in jail, and then he would be in a position to understand 
what the satyagrahis suffered in jail 

Str Reginald Maxwell, Home Member characterising the debate ns a confusing 
discussion, declared that he did not exactly know what case he was called upon 
to meet He could disentangle three mam objects underlying the motion Firstly 
the mover and Mr Josht wanted that civil liberties ought to be allowed to the 
extent of permitting conscientious objectors to say what they liked regardless of 
the effect The object of the Defence of India Act, said the Home Member, 
according to its preamble, was ‘‘to provide for special measures to ensure public 
safety and interests and the defence of British India ” The Government were m- 
terpreting it in the highest interests of the country The rules which the Govern- 
ment were authorised to frame under the Defence of India Act were rules for 
securing the defence of British India, public safety, maintenance of public order, for 
efficient prosecution of the war or maintaining supplies and the services of India 
In other words, the Defence of India Act was not primarily a penal enactment, 
but it recognised the fact that, in time of war and national ' emergency, liberties 
of the ordinary citizens had to be circumscribed in certain directions That point 
had in an earlier session been stressed by the Leader of the House who gave the 
assurance that Government should regard themselves as guardians of those rights 
so far as it was possible The Home Member gave the assurance to the House 
that, in all matters connected with the Defence of India Act, the Government 
were fully eonscious of their responsibilities ‘•I must repeat that no assurance 
has ever been given that the Eules would not be used against any form of activity 
designed to impede successful prosecution of the war,” declared Sir Eeginald Sir 
Beginald next dealt with the treatment of satyagrahis, the second object underlying 
the motion He said that the total number of persons actually undergoing im- 
prisonment under all sections of the Defence of India Eules on* February 1, 1941 
was 3,094 m the whole of India, Of this number, about 2,042 were convicted 
in connection with the civil disobedience movement ‘•Ihese are the persons who 
have actually invited Government to arrest them When a person asks to be 
arrested, am I doing repression ? (Laughter) If we do not arrrest a satyagrahi, 
then we are regarded as unsympathetic.” The Home Member next gave some 
cases in which satvagrahis made it a grievance that they had not been arrested 
A ‘bidi’ -maker of Bihar was now on the road to Delhi * walking three and a half 
miles a day rmploring the local police to arrest him (Laughter) {Sir F E James 
“•He may get here next session " (renewed laughter) Another case was that of a 
young girl satyagrahi in Madras who waa almost illiterate She did not bnow 
what she "was "doing She gave her age to be 19 But she appeared considerably 
younger. In court, when she was asked to cross examine a prosecution witness, 
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Bhe did not understand vrEat ws cross examination and began shouting Bjogans 

lo the Magistrate she admitted that she did not understand the slogans and told 
him that the present rvar vras between Britain and Poland (laughter) 

Eefemng to the third object of the mover, the Home Member assured the House 
that no distinction was being made between satyagrahis and other prisoners in the 
matter of classification All were being classified according to their status and 
mode of life before their arrest The Government of Tndm had informed the Pro- 
vincial Governments that satyagrahis were eligible for “A class A good many or 
them were getting “A” class, he added The Home Member opposed the motion 

which was rejected _ j i j 

The guillotine was applied at 5 p m and all the demands were voted Ahe 
House then adjourned 

Debate on the Finance Bill 


11th MARCH —The Assembly began the general debate on the Finance Bill 
to day Sir Abdnl Bahm Gaznavt, who took part in the debate pleaded for 
revision of the Port Trust Acts in the interests of Indians, while Sardar Sant 
Singh, in a vigorous speech, criticised the working of the Defence of India Act Sir 
Yamtn Khan, opening the debate, considered that there was no proper control over 
expenditure, and that the country's trade was in general contracting and its wealth 
decreasing He objected to the increased surcharge on small incomes Men with 
on income of Es 2,000 a year were now spending more because of the increased 
cost of living The increased surcharge should, therefore, have been put on higher 
incomes, such as Es 10000 or Es 15,000 and the Finance Member should have 
imposed the excess profits tax on incomes of Es 20,000, instead of Es 
40,000 as at present People with these incomes could afford to pay, unlike 
those getting Es 2,000 a year , and, he said, if his suggestions were accepted, 
the yield, in terms of revenue would probably be the same ns the Finance Member 
tried to get by his present proposals Referring to the doubling of the duty on 
matches, Sir Tamm Khan said that the day after the Budget proposals were pre- 
sented, he sent his servant to all the shops in New Delhi and was informed that 
the price per box had gone up to one anna Sir Tamm Khan said that it might 
be possible if he purchased from the factories direct but not from retail dealers 
He suggested that if the Finance Member had before announcing the new taxes 
taken the local authorities into his confidence, then any rise in price above what 
was justified by the new duties could have been prevented He also suggested that 
instead of matches the Finance Member should have chosen a luxury, like cigarettes, 
on which to put an increased duty He expressed the Muslim League Party’s dis- 
satisfaction with the Government’s policy of trying to please a party which could 
not be pleased and ignoring another party which was ready and willing to co- 
operate He said the Muslim League Party had decided to lodge their protest 
against this policy by opposing consideration of the Finance Bill Accordingly he 
opposed the motion 

Mr J Ramsay Scott dealt mainly with the Road and Rail transport systems, 
which he called the Siamese twins, and asked the Communications Member to give 
an assurance that he was co ordinatmg the two and that he bad the power to do bo 
Be asked for equality of treatment for the two, and said that both were equally 
necessary for India’s development He reminded the Finance Member that although 
this year he had received a wonderful return from the Railway twin, there had 
been a year when he had reveived nothing, while the Eoad twin brought in a steady 
revenue every year, which the speaker believed to be Es 12 crores from excise and 
customs on such articles as petrol, motor cars, tyres and tubes, paints, varnishes, 
etc The member referred to the shortage of wagons and of engine power on cer- 
tain railways, and said that, in spite of it, there was a desire to restrict long- 
distance traffic by road This, he considered a dog in the mangerpohcy After 
calling attention to the change in transport policy in the United Kingdom since 
the war began, he said that he would not like to see anything done now which 
would circumscribe road transport facilities and long distance traffic He empha- 
msed the need for maintaining roads in proper repair , otherwise he said, new road 
building programmes would have to include large reconstruction schemes He asked 
the Government to get reports of the position from each province and added that 
the question was of the utmost and immediate importance, for we might be faced 
with the poBitiTO that our war effort was paralysed by a breakdown or interruption 
of our slender Railway communications He also dealt with the duty on artificial 
Bilk yarns, and urged a counter-balancing duty on art silk pieec-goods. 
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Sir Andrew Clow explained that he had not the power to co-ordinate Road 
and Rail systems Owing to the constitutional position, he said, there was no 
authority that had co-ordinating control over road and rail Ihe Motor Vehicles 
Bill, as introduced in the House, might have gone a considerable distance in that 
direction, but the House must remember that it was modified considerably in the 
Assembly, and the Central Government was left with very little power in that 
respect He said that Railways would not follow a dog in the manger policy, and 
added that the advent of the war had changed circumstances and that if the present 
conditions continued, we might find that both road earners and railways had as 
much as they could to manage "We have recently been making an expenment 
on the North-Western Railway,” he said, ‘by co-operating with road traffic com- 
panies to provide an efficient road tratsport That, I think, is the better line, a 
line which, if pursued, may enable both road and Railways to eliminate the more 
dangerous forms of competition, such as cutting down rates and fares to a level 
which for the road interests involves serious danger ” "War”, he went on “was 
bringing new problems, and it was very far from the desire of the Government 
of India to curtail facilities for the public either on the roads or Railways ” He 
made it clear that the Road Fund was intended primarily for new developments 
and Government had tried their best to limit grants to new work, although in 
moments of weakness, funds had been given for repair and maintenance The 
whole question, he said, was expected to be discussed by the Transport Advisory 
Council and before that, the Standing Committee on Roads would be consulted 

Sir Abdul ffaltm Ghaznavt, in the course of a speech lasting over an hour 
and a half, asked for three assurances First, that the Government of India would 
only enter into such commitments ns were lustifiable from the point of view of 
Indian interests and for Indian Defence , second, that the Government would take 
the Indian public into confidence regarding the manner in which the total 
expenditure on Defence was shared between the Government of India and His 
Majesty’s Government , and third, that the Government wonld satisfy Indian 
public opinion that the expenditure debited to India was incurred pnmanly to 
safeguard Indian interests He wanted the Finance Member also to bear in mind 
that, at any rate, the non-recurring part of the Defence expenditure should, to a 
reasonable extent, be met by borrowing rather than by imposing further burdens 
on the already heavily burdened tax-payer Sir Abdul Halim quoted from the 
observations made by Sir William Meyer, Finance Member in 1915, in support of 
his contention that additional taxation would only be lustified to meet expenditure 
of a permanent character War expenditure, he said, was of a temporary and 
special character and should, therefore, be met by borrowing, the burden of which 
would properly be spread over a number of years and would be shared by posterity 
who no less than the present generation, was benefited by our Defence measures The 
speaker then went on to criticise the excess profits tax, which, he said, was likely 
to incapacitate the industries now being built up from forming reserves out of 
which they could meet the slump that must come with the end of the present war 
The speaker also deprecated the way in which the Calcutta Port Trust, with its 
preponderance of European members, had decided not to assist an Indian firm in 
establishing a shipbuilding yard at Calcutta, with the result that Vizagapatam was 
chosen by that firm He demanded a revision of the Port Trust Act in Calcutta, 
where out of the 19 members, it could be said 15 members were Europeans and 
only four Indians elected to represent Indian industries, whereas taking the share 
of the trade of the different communities, he found that out of the total trade of 
Rs 130 crores 33 was controlled by Indian Chambers of Commerce and 26 by 
Muslim Chambers of Commerce and the balance, though nominally in the name of 
British firms, was almost entirely on account of Indian dealers, because the 
Lancashire industry, for instance, would not deal directly with Indian merchants 
who must, therefore, get their orders executed through British firms in Calcutta 
The constitution of the Port Trust, he declared, represented an example of 
discrimination against which the Bntish people in India themselves ^“^^d 
safeguards in the Act. He asked that the Port Trust Acts, which were half a 
century old, should now be knocked on the head 

Sa’-dar Sant Stngh then went on to interpret the Home Members speech 
yesterday as containing an assurance that the Defence of India Rules w'ould only 
be used to deal with activities likely to impede war effort He asked whether the 
stopping of the Guru Gobind fcingn Day procession in Sargodha and the 
31 persons in that connection were in conformity with that assurance Had the 
Home Member abdicated his position as member in charge of Law and Order in 
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India ? Otherwise why was the Defence of India Act being used against every form 
of activity ? 1 he Punjab Government, be said had issued a communique Jiyder 
that Act banning all processions Did that not amount to curbing all politiciu 
activity in the Province? Sardar Sant Singh also commented on the speech 
recently made by Sir Douglas Young in Lyallpur, and proceeded to allege that 
Sir Douglas on December 9 issued an order that Indian Judges should no longer 
try cases under the Defence of India Act Indian Judges, both Hindu and 
Muslim, resisted this order with all their might and after a good deal of 
correspondence, the matter was going upto His Majesty the King Bardar Bant 
Bingh said that the Leader of the House, if he liked, could go down to Lyallpur 
and make enquiries to satisfy himself of the truth of his statements Uhe speaker 
added that the present relations between foir Douglas Younp and Indian Judges 
were so bad that there was a complete boycott lie asserted that the Defence of 
India Act was being used to suppress legitimate religious activities also , and the 
Sikhs had taken the strongest possible exception to this through the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Committee He demanded the appointment of a Committee to enquire 
into the working of the Defence of India Act He was so sure of his ground that 
he was prepared to accept the verdict of a Committee, composed of a majority of 
officials ana presided over by an official 

Dr R D Dalai referred to the heavy expenditure on detenus and said that 
the expenditure could be saved by ending the political deadlock He was suggesting 
methods of solving the deadlock, when the Assembly adjourned till March 14 

14th MARCH —In the Assembly to day, the second day of the general dis- 
cussion on the Budget, Mr Navalrat Baia that the doubling of the duty on 
matches would operate harshly on the cottage industry The Government, in fact, 
recognised this when in 1934 they allowed a rebate to the cottage industry on the 
original rate of excise duty He suggested that ns the excise duty was being doubl- 
ed, the rate of rebate should also be doubled He urged the Central Government 
to use their powers of supervision to see that the Provincial Governments enforced 
the Defence of India Rules in the proper spirit 

Mr Mahomed Azhar Ah advocated the flotation of internal loans to finance 
war expenditure and said that India was capable of giving lavishly At the same 
time he asked highly paid officials to forego a great part of their emoluments Re- 
trenchment and economy, he said, should be the two principal governing policies 
at a time like the present He dwelt at length on the treaty relations of His 
Majesty’s Government with Oudh and declared that the British Government had no 
right to throw the burden of further taxation on the people of Oudh 9 he Viceroy, 
he asserted was incompetent to legislate for Oudh or impose taxation on that 
territory "The fact,” he said, “is that I represent the Province of Oudh” 

Mr GtuiH visualised a possible unfavourable trade balance after the present 
war was over and suggested one remedy, namely, a service of highly trained Trade 
Commissioners India in the past, Mr Gwilt went on, had appointed 'irade Cora- 
miBsioneia at Hamburg, Milan, New York, Alexandria, and Mombasa and was 
appointing them in Australia and South America But the mere appointment of 
Trade Commissioners would not be sufficient He suggested that India should set 
a Btandaid of Irade CommisEioners not frequently to be found, those with a 
thorough grounding in the interpretation of economic data and a capacity to under- 
stand businessmen, their methods and the problems which faced them They should 
also be students who had adequate training in economics, a knowledge of one 
European language other than English, and Accountancy He asked what machi- 
nery existed for co ordinating the work of Trade Commissioners already in 
existence ^ 

Mr Nauman, raising the question of Muslim grievances in the matter of 
representation in the Services, strongly urged that not only should the 25 per cent 
reservation be maintained as regards personnel, but care should be taken to see that 
the percentage was maintained ns regards the emoluments given to them He 
complained that in the matter of promotion Muslims bad not received a fair deal 
and he wanted to know what was the reason for the small number of Mussalmans 
in the top posts Was it that inefficieut Muslims were recruited, or was it that 
there was some defect in the administration which stood in the way of Muslims 7 
After asserting that the political deadlock in the country was not the responsibilitv 
of the Muslim League, Mr JNaumnn went on to declare that no sacrifice had been 
made by the ICS which was the steel frame Thej should have imnosed b 
cut on their salaries ' 
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Maulana Zafar Ah said that the deadlock * in the country was a greater 
calamity than the war in Europe To a certain extent, it was correct to accuse the 
British Government of liniing created the deadlock, but the chief share of the 
blame attached to us The story of our differences was a painfnl one, he went 
on It reminded him of the story of two brothers, who had been left a magnificent 
mansion to divide between themselves The elder brother, who had the characteristic 
idiosyncracies of Mahatma Gandhi, said to the younger, who was somewhat like 
Mr Jinnah (Laughter), “From the floor to the top of the house is mine, and from 
the top of the house to the highest heaven is yours ” (More Laughter ) The scheme 
of Pakistan, he proceeded, was a plain and simple one It is the only remedy for 
India’s troubles When the Muslims saw uhat was happening in Onssa United 
Provinces, Bihar and other Provinces, in which the Conf^ess had the upper hand, 
they came to the conclusion that there was no hope for them so long as there 
was an irresponsible Centre and under that Provinces in which the interests of 
minorities went unprotected 

15th MARCH —Maulana Zafarab, resuming his speech to-day, gave a lengthy 
exposition of the ideas underlying Pakistan and said that what Muslims wanted was 
a region in which they could deielop spiritually, mentally and morally, unhampered 
by laws which were fundamentally opposed to Islamic conceptions The Sharda 
Act and the law of limitation were, he said, two examples of un-Islamic laws, 
Under the latter law, a mosque which was in a non-Muslira’s possession for 
twelve years became the property of the non-Muslim Shahidganj, he said, was 
dismantled under the protection of British bayonets but under God’s law of 
compensation a thousand churches, bo read the other day, had been destroyed by 
those “scientific savages” the Nazis The British, he hoped, would now appre- 
ciate the state of mind of the Muslims when their mosques were pulled down 
Muslims, nevertheless, did not want to embarrass the British Government in their 
present calamily and they were, therefore, prepared to postpone the realisation of 
their ob)ect of Pakistan till the war was over Referring to the Finance Bill, 
he said that if the Congress were in the House, Hindus and Muslims would have 
joined hands and made an effective demonstration against the Bill 

Sir AT P ilody in a racy and \igorous speech lasting about half an hour, 
covered a great number of financial and political questions He said that the 
Finance Member’s transaction relating to the repatriation of the sferlmg debt 
deserved to be commended ( cheers ), but he asked for information whether this 
was the right time for repatriating the debt on such a heavy scale and whether the 
transaction could not have been done earlier with greater advantage to the country 
(“Hear, hear”) Sir Horai went on to express the opinion that direct taxation could 
not go much further , the country bad had a great deal more of direct taxation 
than indirect during the last few years, and that process could not go on endlessly 
He accused the Government and many in the Legislature also of lack of "clear-cut 
courage” to face the political issues bound up with the question of tapping those 
vast fields of indirect taxation at present left untapped He commented on the 
“unhappy spectacle” of most of the moneys raised in the provinces and in the 
Centre being deioted to objects which did not promote the moral and matenol 
strength of the country Whatever the necessity for military or civil expenditure, 
only an inadequate share of the revenues was being devoted to nation-biiilding 
actnities While taxation increased, the moral and material position of the country 
did not improve pan passu Referring to the duty on artificial silk yarn, he said 
there were thousands of power and handlooms m this country which would be 
affected by the increase without earning a corresponding benefit If the duty was 
merely for reienue purposes, then let the Finance Member halve the increase, put 
one anna on yarn and an additional anna on imports of artificial silk fabrics It 
would yield the same return and an industry which was widespiead in the country 
would be protected Sir Homi said he did not cavil at the increase m the excess 
profits tax, but he wanted the Finance Member to take steps to see that in no case 
were profits taxed which did not arise out of the war, whether directly or indirect- 
ly Be felt that in spite of many safeguards introduced in the E F T Act many 
loops-holes had been left and he wanted instructions to be issued that in no case 
in which a concern’s profits arose from causes unconnected with the war would an 
attempt be made to tax those profits simply because they happened to be in excess 
of those of the standard period Sir Homi Mody said that if the Finance Member 
was going to lay his hands on profits not arising from the wm 
it was an immoral taxation, He quite realised the difficulty of distinguishing tne 
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two sets o! profits, tat it ivas feasible to establish the distinction and so long as 
nrinciple was recognised that it was war profits which were to be tased. the 
Central Board of Eevenue bad resources to find out what were ipr TOofits and 
what were not As regards the yield from the tax, he had once offered to under- 
write the whole of it for Es 3 crores , but that was not accepted He was now pre- 
pared to underwrite It for six crores and even nine ciores (Laughter) As regards the 
matches duty be said that if it had been fixed at twelve annas, then boxes containing 
fortv stick —which comprised the bulk of those sold commonly,— could be soW 
at two for’three quarters of anna But if the Finance Member insisted on the 
duta, of full one rupee, he should arrange, in consultation with the trade, that 
different units might be evolved so that the consumer who bought one or two 
boxes at a time might not be unduly nenalised , , u„ 

Dr P A'' Banerjee suggested that a fifty -five ritio would be the correct 
division between the burden on the present generation and the burden on posterity 
for financing war expenditure He welcomed Government’s decision with regard 
to repatriation of a substantial part of the country's external obligations , but he 
declared that the decision was not arrived at in order to help India but was bene- 
ficial to India only incidentally , „ . „ i 

Mr Hoosatnbhai Laljt referred to the argument that the larger the Govern- 

ment expenditure the greater the national income and taxable capacity of the people 
He said that that might he true of other countries but not of India where a large 
proportion of the Government expenditure was taken out of the country by British 
employees of the Government and also by British and other foreign commercial 
interests Mr Hoosainbhai Lalji criticized the Government’s policy relating to the 
export trade He said that a Japanese got every facility to export articles from 
India to hiB country, but an Indian had to depend on British banks to finance him, 
on foreign ships to carry his products, and on foreign insurance companies to 
insure his goods "After the last war, the Brilish became agents of German ship- 
ping companies and of German insurance and banking firms I want to know 
whether the same thing will happen after this war ” He then referred to the 
Swedish match combine in India He said that the moment protection was given 
to the match industry, the foreigner came out to India with his factories and 
succeeded in cutting down all Indian competition To day, he contioBed the match 
industry in India and had taken steps to see that no match machinery was sold 
to Indians He got all the advantage of protection, designed to promote Indian 
industry in the interests of India If the Government could run the Railways, 
the Posts and Telegraphs Depaiment and salt and opium works, why not the match 
industry which alone, he estimated, would bring in Es 3^ crores per year In 
this connexion he stressed the need for controlling profiteering” in matches 

Mr Qhulam Bhik Naxrang, speaking on the census operations, referred to the 
debate in the House on the cut motion on the subject and expressed surprise that 
the Government did not give any assurance that they would in a spirit of serious- 
ness and responsibility, look into the complaints made in the course of the debate 
Instead of any such assurance, the House was treated by the Government spokes- 
man to a most edifying homily on the great demonstration of public spirit India 
had made on the occasion of the census Mr Nniiang went on to refer to a letter 
received from the Premier of Bengal alleging that for months past an extensive 
and intensive campaign bad been carried on to spread the impression that the 
census was for the purpose of recruiting every able-bodied male for the war 
Moslems being illiterate, were reluctant in many cases to give particulars to 
the census enumerators The result, he said, was that the figures of Moslems bad 
been deflated by a million and a half while the Hindu figures had been inflated 
by about 200,000 in Calcutta alone The House then adjourned till the 17th 

17th MARCH —Sir Cowasji Jehangtx further elaborated the arguments m 
favour of borrowing to meet the deficit He gave a number of figures to prove 
that the amount of the deficit met from Joans in England was 116 per cent of the 
revenue as compared to the corresponding figure in India of ?! per cent of the 
revenue Thus, the deficit met from loans in England was fourteen times that in 
India The comparative result was that while in England the Defence Budget had 
nsen eight timM more than in India, the deficit financed out of loans was mnrteen 
tiroes more in England than in ^dia India was thus paying out of loans for her 
war effort 44 per cent less than England Sir Cowasji quoted further figures and 
a?* the Governments cash balance with the Eeserve Bank on March 

dl, 1940, was Es 20,2o crores, which rose on February 28, I9il to Es. 32,5 crores 
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This wflB a rise of Es 12 25 crores ThuB Eb 833 crorcB utilised to replace 
Treasury Bills plus Es 1225 crores, being the extra cash balance, making Rs 20 58 
crores, must have been the result of excess borrowing 'Ihere must, he said, be 
some explanation how the Government meant to utilise all this money outside war 
expenditure, when at the same time it insisted on extra taxation fie contended 
that extra taxation was not necessary Government had the money to pay the 
whole of the deficit of Rs 20 crores It was rashly contended that meeting more 
ef the deficits out of loans would only be postponing the evil day It was admitted 
that some portion of the deficit must be met from loans ' To that extent the 
postponement of the evil day was agreed to It was only a question of the propor- 
tion between loans and taxation He contended it was not postponing the evil 
day, but it was certainly spreading the burden over two or more generations instead 
of making the present generation bear the whole burden In a war like this 
anybody who contended that the present generation should bear the whole burden 
must be out of his senses 

Sir Bamswami Jiludaltai, Commerce Member, in a speech lasting over an hour 
and a half, made a number of announcements Among these were a proposal to 
set up a central advisory committee on sugar , an intei-departmental committee 
to plan the readjustment of industries and industrial labour to meet conditions 
which must come with the restoration of pence , a small committee to survey the 
situation with regard to gaps in the industrial fabric and report to Government 
from month to month , machinery to examine during the period of protection 
whether the progress of protected industries was in accordance with the 'lanff 
Board’s recommendations and whether any revision of the quantum of protection, 
either in the upward or in the downward direction, was necessary. 
He also said he was prepared to examine whether it was possible to turn India’n 
Trade Commissioners in different parts of the world into a self contained service, 
so that their experience might not be frittered away He uttered a note of warning 
against industries, protected or otherwise, frittering away their resources now, and 
asserted that all the resources which they could accumulate now would be necessary 
to meet post-war conditions and if it was found that industries had not dispensed 
their profits wisely now, no Government would be justified in giving them help if 
they were in difliculties after the war He appealed to industrial magnates to 
contribute liberally to the funds of the Scientific and Industrial Research Board 
and said he was prepared to open a fund for the purpose Replying to critics of 
the Meek-Gregory Mission to the United States, the Commerce Member explained 
that on the information given by the Mission about America’s pian to build up 
stock piles of mica, an agreement had been entered into between India and the 
United States whereby very large quantities of mica would be sent from India to 
America On that one commodity, the expenses of the Mission had been met a 
thousand-fold, said the Commerce Member, 

Uhe Commeree Member began by uttering a note of warning against slogans, 
such as ‘ Industrialise or pensh,” which be said embodied an extremism of thought 
He commended the uisdom of those who adopted the policy of discriminating 
protection for key industries but, he said, protection and yet more protection was 
not the panacea for all the country’s economic ills, nor was the slogan of economic 
national self-sufficiency to be blindly adopted It must be remembered that other 
countries also might have the same slogan and it was the pursuit of this ideal of 
self-sufficiency that had brought on the war Further, industrial nations during 
the last ten years had suddenly found deficiencies in their agriculture and had 
started on a policy of agricultural development while agrimltural countries had 
started on the path of industrialisation But at the end of the war there would 
be other forces at work, a more chastened frame of mind would prevail and he 
believed that the call would come to India to make a contribution to the world 
effort that would be made for a greater and more scientific adjustment of the 
resources of the different parts of the world For that we must prepare ourselves, 
he said A balanced adjustment between agriculture and industry should be brought 
fie was against the extreme nationalism that insisted that ever\ thing possible 
should be made in India and that trade should be made in India and that trade 
should be crried on on a system of one-way traflic If India’s aKricultural products 
should find a market outside India — ns they must even after all the industrialisation 
possible — that market could not be found unless we were prepared to allow rooin for 
imported commodities This was a point which was apt to be lost sight of and it 
was necessary to give a warning against the principle that we should industrinhsa 
in this country, paying little regard to the agricultural products which must find a 
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m-irket ab^o^d Proceeding to refer to the problem of export of surplus raw pro- 
ducts. the Commerce Member said he was happy to state that with refeience to 
several commodities the ))roblem of disposal was not ns serious as lie had once 
thought Thanks to the woik of the Supply and the Defence Departments more 
and more raw piodiicts were being consumed in the country He referred in this 
connection particularly to wheat, cotton and rice Alluding to sugar, he said that 
practically all the Governments had now accepted the principle that a flat rate 
should be paid to cultivators during the whole season, and a bonus should be paid 
on the basis of piofits actually derived by the industrialist from the sale of sugar 
All the replies from the interests concerned had not yet been received regarding 
the proposal to form a Central Advisory bugar Committee, but he hoped that such 
a committee would be formed Ihe idea was to have a body piedominantly consis- 
ting of representatives of provincial and states governments with a small representa- 
tion for sugar cane producers and the mill industry Ihe Commerce Department he 
went on had been seiiously thinking of the problem of the essential difference between 
production in peace time and production in war time and of the certainty that imme- 
diately peace came, all the industries atttuned to war purposes must leadpist themselves, 
and a large number of technical men in the industries would be thrown out of employ- 
ment Plans must be made now to meet that situation In the Commerce Department, 
the economic Adviser to the Government of India had been at work for some 
months on the possibilities of readjusting industries and industrial labour and it 
was the Commerce Member’s hope that examination on a wider scale than at 
present would shortly be taken in hand by means of an inter departmental com- 
mittee He also hoped that that committee would get the benefit of the knowledge 
and advice of industrial magnates m connection with the preparation of the plan 
for the future 


It had been suggested that the Government’s expenditure on Public Works 
might not be undertaken now when technical labour was abundantly employed 
otherwise, but that such expenditure then might assist in the solution of the prob 
lem of surplus technical personnel It might also be that private individuals could 
help by postponing their building schemes till after the wat so that they could 
benefit by the availability of trained technical men The Commeice Member made 
It clear that whatever their plan now was it would require constant re examination 
There was nothing static about it It was true that at present there were gaps in 
the industrial development The instance has been me itioned of the absence of 
the production of eyelets and shoelaces to complete the boot making industry 
He had been thinking over the problem and had been consideiing whether the 
time had not come when a kind of survey might not bo made to find out the 
gaps caused by the absence of small industiies, ns a result of which big industries 
got thrown out of gear The Roger Commission had made a survey of the indus- 
trial position, and he was having the question examined whether it was necessary 
to have a small committee to suivey the situation and report to the Government 
from month to month instead of having an elaborate survey 

Referring to the suggestion made for the setting up of machinery for bringing 
about tariff reform, which was more speedy in its work than the Tariff Board, 
the Commerce Member said he would examine the question later The suggestion 
had also been made that while protection was granted by Government on the 
recommendation of a Tariff Board, there was no machinery to examine during the 
period of protection whether the industry concerned was carrjing on according to 
the lecommendations of the Board and whether any change in the quantum of 
protection was called for He was prepared to have that question examined at the 
proper time He went on to mention a number of small industries which had 
come into existence on account of the war, such as, drugs and chemicals— more 
than seventy per cent of India’s requirements were being produced in the country — 
the manufacture of surgical instruments, boots, and shoes, and canning 

Gtiving a vvoid of caution to industrialists, the Commerce Member said that 
while industry had found opportunitres of expansion which were not there before 
the war, there was a responsibility resting on industry and industrialists to look 
to tne future If they frittered away their resources now, they would find themselves 
in a uimcult position after the war, whatever the Government then in power 

After the vvar, the position would be such that the starving millions in 
Et^ope would find it necessary to get most of our new raw products and the 
suUerings of the agriculturist now would to some extent be then compensated 
but exactly the contrary would be the case with regard to manufactured goods’ 
Releasea from the war effort, the industnes would turn out cheap goods which 
25 
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burden o£ tbis tax in India at between five and ten annaa in tbe rupee The 
alluded to the Commerce Member's defence of the Meek-Grej^ory Report, and said 
any person of coiumonsense would have known that a country embarking 
programme of increased munitions production would require mica v_ir ^laiiaain 
maintained that it was not necessary to send a mission to America to nntl tUis out 
feir Ziauddin advocated an excise duty on textile and iron and steel industries 
which, he said, were at present in a prosperous state and could therefore easily bear 
the burden Emphaamng the importance of fixing prices of staple com modules tbe 
speaker suggested that wider powers in this matter should be given to local authori- 
ties and district magistrates He also suggested that where cotton dealers made more 
than, say 25 per cent profit, over the prices paid by them to the cultivators, steps 
should be taken to see that the excess profit was utilized to stabilizing prices The 
House at this stage ad}ourned till the 20th 


20tb MARCH —By 46 votes to 28 the Assembly to day passed the motion to 
take tbe Finance Bill into consideration The Moslem League and the Congress 
Nationalists voted against the motion During the debate on the motion, 
Sir Henry Qidney protested against what he alleged to be the sudden stoppage of 
reeruitment of Anglo-Indians to the Postal Department He said that in 1925 he 
led a deputation to the Secretary of State and in 1928 received the reply that the 
reduction of Anglo-Indian personnel from the Postal Department would be gradual 
Instead of implementing that promise the Government of India had completely 
stopped thetr recruitment “Why should such a step be taken against a community 
that had served the department lovally, he asked By their action he said, tho 
Government had violated Section 242 of the Government of India Act He said 
that after the war he would take the matter to the Federal Court if the Govern- 
ment did not take action at an early date to remove the ‘ injustice ” 

Sir Raza Ah suggested that the Commerce Member should immediately settle 
down to the tackling of the problems of post-war indnstnes In the course of bis 
speech the Commerce Member bad used the term ' key industries” but had not 
mentioned which industries he considered * key industries ” Sir Raza Ah said that 
the match industry continued to enjoy protection, but four fifths of it was control- 
led by foreign capital He also asked why a dutj of 10 per cent should be imposed 
on tubes and tyres without imposing - - - luty on their imports Gmng 

his personal views on the present bir Baza Ah made two 

suggestions First, he wanted the establishment in London of a Commonwealth 
Advisory Committee with representatives of the Congress, tbe Moslem League, the 
Indian States and the Government of India, along with representatives of other 
Commonwealth countries, the Congress and Moslem League mEmbers to be nomi- 
nated by their respective bodies Secondly, he urged tbe setting uji in India of a 
Defence Advisory Committee with representatives of tbe Assembly and nominees 
of Indian States with the object of assisting tbe Commander-in-Chief in the con- 
duct of the war 

Syed Slurtaza Sahib complained against the reduction in the expenditure on 
the Pilgrim Department from about Rs 30,000 a year to about Es 12,000 and con- 
tosted this with the fact that Es 38 lakhs was being spent on the Ecclesiastical 
Department, which was a non-votable subject 

Nawabzada Liaqat Ah Khan explained why the Moslem League had decided 
to oppose the Finance Bill Proceeding, he said that after the largest party had 
retired from the House, the Government with the help of the nominated officials and 
non-officials and with the obliging and ready support of the European Group had 
carried everything they wanted to carry The House knew tliat even if the Opposi- 
tion had been able to throw out tbe Finance Bill, the Goiernment would have 
drawn on their reserve powers and would have certified the measure Under the 
constitution, the only method of protest ihev could select was the refusal of supplies 
before their grievances bad been redressed The speaker said that the Moslem 
League had not tried to embarrass the Bntish Government nor hinder tbeir war 
effort if we had Tinted to do so, we could have demanded tbe immediate 
granting of Pakistan Our attitude could not be called that of bargaining or of 
taking advantage of Britain’s difficulty Wbat we said was that it was difficult to 
create the n ght type of atmosphere and make the people feel that it was their war, 
unless ana until the representatives of tbe principal political parties had a real share 
in the admimstration of the country This will oe evident from the Bombay resoln- 
lion or the League Me then said that war committees were not sufficient for asso- 
ciating people with the war effort and yesterday Sir Homi Mody endorsed our view” 
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Str Jeremy Batsman, replying to the criticism of the Budget on the 
ground that there was no attempt at retrenchment coupled irith economy, 
emphasized that there was an important distinction between the two ideas of 
economy and retrenchment Retrenchment was a policy which had to be faced at a 
time when society could not support the full volume of the “overheads” 
of Government aud when it was necessary for the country to make up its mind 
that It was going to cut down “overheads” and that with that cutting down would 
go a reduction in the scale of Government activity , in other words, you cut some 
brauches of the trees This, he declared, was not a time of that kind Now, when 
by general consent the scope of Government activities was daily widening, the 
whole conception of retrenchment in that sense was out of place What, however, 
was intended was economy in the day-to-day administration of Government, and 
with that he entirely agreed He agreed that it was the duty of the Government 
and it was Ins duty to see that the activities which Government must undertake 
at this time were carried out with the maximum regard for economy He had 
already explained, he said, what endeavours had been made in the sphere of 
supply to secure the maximum economy concurrently with the execution of the 
duties of that Department lo prove that over a large field of contracts placed by 
the Supply Department or with the assistance of that Department were not such 
ns to leave scope for excess profits He mentioned that he had received suggestion 
from more than one firm completely engaged in war contracts that the excess 
urofits tax should be placed at 100 per cent This was an extraordinary thing and 
he later discovered that these firms had their full capacity hooked up by Govern- 
ment at prices which would not leave them liable to excess profits tax (laughter) 
and these firms were concerned to see that their rivals who were taking their civil 
and non-war business and making handsome profits paid excess profits tax As 
regards the question of how the Finance Department had equipped itself to bear 
the greater burden of controlling expenditure now, the Finance Member gave 
figures of the increase in the staff in the Military Finance Department, the Military 
Accounts Department and the Controller of Supply Accounts, the increases varying 
from 60 to 200 per cent He assured the House that Government had not ignored the 
importance of equipping themselves to carry out the additional resjionsibilities thrown 
upon them by the greater volume of expenditure and the greater number of places 
111 which such expenditure arose Another aspect of economy was touched upon in the 
question raised ns to whether those provinces which found themsehes in a position to 
do BO, should not be asked to undertake a larger share of certain war activities such as 
air raid precautions and civic guards The Finance Member referred to the 
Niemeyer Award and the amendment of it and said it was still the position that 
the Central Government was a good deal worse off and faced a more difficult 
position than it would, of course, if war had not broken out While he had a year 
ago felt It proper to undertake certain liabilities occuning in the provinces which 
were not, stiictly within the orbit of defence but belonged rather to the sphere of 
passive preparations to be taken by local Goveinmcnts, he now felt it would be 
reasonable to approach the provinces with a request that they should take a larger 
share of these liabilities, and he felt that the response from the provinces would not 
be unreasonable Most of the provinces now found themselves comparatively 
well off 

Ban on Sagotba Maebiage Bill 

21st MARCH The Hindu rule of Law prohibiting marriage between two 
persons of the some gotra (spiritual ancestry) and between persons belonging to 
Qiffeient Bub-divi«ions of the same caste was sought to be removed by a Bill which 
Mr Oovtnd Deshinukh moved reference to Select Committee in the Assembly to-day 
Mr Deshmukh explained that the rule had become archaic and did not subserve 
any eugenic purpose , it did not prevail among the Sudras and was modified by 
custom among certain sections of Brahmins and Kshalriyas The ban was often 
circumvented by getting the girl adopted by someone of a different gotra , but there 
was no legal adoption of a girl under the Hindu Law Legislation removing the 
ban had been passed in Baioda and Indore Slates Marriages between P^^sons 
belonging to diffeient sub divisions of the same caste, though not legally prohibited, 
were lare, because of the general belief that they nere not lawful A solution m 
tne two sets of difhculties, said Mr Deshmukh, was civil marriage, but many had 
conscientious objection to such civil marriage Hence the Bill He suggested that 
this measure also might be included among those which had been referred to the 
Committee presided over by Sir B. N Bau. 
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Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, moving circulation of the Bill, obsei^ed 
that the measure was not only possibly controversial, but would profoundly atlect 
Hindu social life and the structure of Hindu Law It dealt with an item on the 
Concurrent Legislative List, and it had been the rule when legislating in ^at held 
that public opinion Bhould be called in before the House dealt with the iiiU -ble 
TvaB not averse to consulting Sir B H Kau vfitb regard to tl^ question of incuiding 
it among the group of measures referred to him, but in the Home Members view 
this Bill did not deal with the same principle as the others did The House agreed 
to the circulation of the Bill ^ 


Comforts for Haj Pilgrims 

Increased space for each pilgrim on any ship engaged in carrying Haj pilgrims 
IB to be provided and marked off under the provisions of Shaikh Fazlihaq Ftracha’s 
Bill which was passed by the Assembly this morning Syed G B Nairang, Diwan 
Lalchand Navalrai, Maulvi Abdul Gham and Sir Abdulla Haroon supported the 
Bill as reported upon by the select committee and expressed the view that pilgrims 
would not seriously object to any slight increase in fares in return for the additional 
comfoit which would result from greater space and separate marking of space 
Diwan Lalchand Navalrai and Maulvi Abdul Gham felt that competition between 
the shipping companies concerned would prevent any rise in fares Mr J D Boyle, 
European Group, said he was glad that this point of view had been recognized by 
the supporters of the measure, namely, that marking of space for pilgrims would 
limit the carrying capacity of ships and was bound to result in an increase in the 
fares Mr J D Tyson, Education Secretary, said that the Government had decided 
to remain neutral on the Bill He felt that the effect of the Bill might not be 
beneficial to the pilgrim public He also announced that the Bill could not bo 
enforced during the period of the war 

Debate on the Finance Bill (cond ) 


22na MARCH —During the discussion of the clauses of the Finance Bill 
this morning, Dr P i'/ Banerjee sought the doubling of the amount of the 
rebate allowed to the cottace match industry since 19J4 He said this was only 
reasonable in view of the decision to double the^duty on matches His suggestion 
would not result in any substantial loss of revenue, because the quantity of 
matches produced by the cottage industry was very small 

Mr J D Boyle, opposing, quoted the Tariff Board’s observation that the 
manufacture of matches organised as a cottage industry had hardly auy future , and 
that the dangerous character of the materials used in it made it unfit to be a cottage 
industry He also said the industry hardly deserved to be called n cottage industry , 
the unges were wretched, the conditions of work were wretched nnd the match pro- 
duced were also wretched These matches, he said, could safely be struck within 
the Assembly Chamber without danger of a breaeb of the rules , for they would 
not light (Laughter) He had himself tried it 

Mr ffussatnbhai Laljee, speaking as one who had once been engaged in the 
industry, strongly defended the cottage industry, which (he snicl) served to give 
the poor villagers employment and saved them from starvation The cottage indus- 
try had been there for the last ten years and could not have survived if the 
matches produced by it were not saleable He knew of matches produced by the 
most up-to date machinery becoming damp and failing to light 

Sir Jeremy Raisman said that the amendment would have appealed to him if be 
had not taken some care to enquire into the conditions in uhich the cottage 
industry operated Any subsidy for the cottage industry, he said must be related 
to the cost of producing matches and not to the duty levied He was also con- 
vinced that anv money given would not find its way to the poor workers but to a 
class who did not deserve it The amendment was rejected 

Dr Banuerjee and Bahu Baijnath Bajorta tried to secure a reduction in the 
Income-tax and Excess Profits Tax surcharges but failed, as also Mr Lalchand 
Navalrai in his efforts to reduce the postal charges All the clauses were nassed 
without an amendment. iJio-cu 


Duiing the third reading Maulvi Abdur Rashid Chaudhury who bad com- 
plained of having been denied an opportunity to sjienk on the first readme was 
cheered when he rose Be said that since the last Finance Bill was rejected 
nothing had happened to make the House change its attitude Keither the ■Vieerov 
nor the Secretary of State had done anything to induce the House to chanirTim 
view, nor to create any war enthusiasm in the country. He complained that taxation 
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introduced as a war measure had continued after the war The super-tax imposed 

during the last war i^as an instance There was the suspicion that the taxation 

now imposed would also continue for ever After Mr Chaudhury one or two other 

members wanted to speak, but the Leader of the House reminded the members of 
the agreement among the parties not to make any speeches during the third 
reading and of the President's statement that he would see to it that that aureement 
was carried out Closure was, therefore, moved and accepted and the House divided 
on the motion that the Bill be passed The Bill was passed by 40 votes to 19 
The Muslim League and the Congress Nationalist Parties voted against the Bill 
Sir ff P Mody and Sir Cowasji Jehangtr did not vote 

Dnx'i ON Types & Tubes Bill 

During the discussion on the Bill to levy an excise duty on tyres and tubes, 
the Finance Member announced that he contemplated that if it was possible to do 
BO administrativelv, tyres for bullock carts would be exempted from the duty 

Tyres for bullock carts, Sir Jeromy Batsman said, represented an innovation, 
which must be encouraged by every means possible because of the beneficial effect 
on roads and on the animals For that reason, he was prepared to make eveiy 
effort to prevent any increase of the pnee in the case of tyres used for these 
carts (Laughter ) 

In reply to the argument put forward by Sir Homi Mody and Sir Baza Ah in 
favour of an equivalent import duty. Sir Jeremy Batsman pointed out that without 
a proper examination of the position of the industry, an equivalent import duty 
could not be levied, as it would have a protective’ effect He declared he was 
satisfied that there was no necessity to increase the existing import duty in the 
present circumstances Circumstances, ho went on, might arise in which this 
industry might be able to establish a claim for protection, and in that case, the 
duty should be changed from a revenue to a protective duty and from that time 
onwards, it would be necessary to maintain a margin between the revenue duty 
and excise Both the excise and the import duty on tyres and tubes at present 
were revenue duties, and he claimed he was entitled to fix them independently at 
the level most suitable for revenue purpose 

Sir Baza Ah strongly urged that the conditions under which Indians were 
employed in the tvre factories established in India should be investigated, so ns to 
prevent any discrimination between Indian and Enrojican employees It was 
scandalous, he declared, that any such discrimination should be permitted, or that 
there should be no law in the country to enforce equality of treatment in this 
matter Sir Jeremy Batsman explained that he had not enquired into the detailed 
constitution of these companies iMalters to uhich Sir Raza Ah had referred must 
come under examination if and when protective considerations came up In 
answer to Babu Batjnath Bajoria, the Finance Member said there were four 
tyre companies established in India and gave their names The Bill was passed 
without an amendment. 


Excess Pkoeits Tan Amend Bill 

The House passed the Bill further to amend the Excess Profits Tax Act, 
mainly to provide for the consequences of a change in the period of charge and 
the rate of the Excess Profits Tax 

Iron & Steel Protection Bill 

Sir Bamaswami Mudahar moved consideration of his Bill to continue for 
another year the protective duties on iron and steel manufactures, silver thread 
and Mire and sugar Ihe Commeice Membei, referring to the iron and steel 
industry, observed that it was possible that this industry had, after all the vears 
of protection it had enjoved and after all the sacrifices made bj the consumer, 
might find itself in a position to stand on its legs, and the long period of protec- 
tion for the industry might either tome to an end, or the quantum of protection, 
if at all, might very materially be reduced But the present was not the time to 
come to any settled conclusion on tins question Hence the decision to continue 
the status quo for another year Further discus-^ion was continued on Mondav, 
the 24th March when Sir Ztauddtn Ahmad moved its reference to a Select 
Committee which was rejected Ihe House passed the consideration motion 
as also all the clauses of the Bill without a division The Bill was passed without 
a division, ns also the Bill to extend the period of the import duty on wheat and 
wheat flour by another year 
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the Government -svns thnt the Home Department Resolution dated 6th Julv 1934 
was not beinp: given effect to in letter and spirit in regard to appointments pro- 
motions and dismissals Most of the Muslim Unions had been set up to concen- 
trate on such grievances He was quite prepared to advice the Union, of which 
he was the President, to join a common union, provided an assurance was forth- 
coming from a responsible authonty of the latter union that they would help 
their Muslim members to ensure that the resolution dated 6th Jiilj 1934 was pro- 
perly given effect Tf the common' union was not prepared to help the Muslim 
members, then surely, there was a conflict of interests and therefore there was 
discrimination against the Muslims 'lhat being so, it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to be just and act courageously by accepting the resolution under discussion 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavt declared that he detested communal unions, but 
they could not shut their eyes to facts The feeling among the Muslim employees 
was that by joining a common union their grievances could not be removed 
That feeling was based on facts and past experience 

Sir Beginald Alaxuell, Home Member, said thnt in considering their attitude, 
the Government had approached the question with an open mind, had endeavoured 
to give due weight to the feelings of those in favour of the resolution , and if he 
had to oppose it, it was only because, after a full consideration, the Government 
remained of the opinion they had previously held, thnt it was not either in the 
best interests of the employees themselves nor of the general public that communal 
unions should be given official resignation 

Explaining the circumstances under which the Government agreed in 1920 to 
give recognition to Associations of Government servants, the Home Member said 
that it was agreed that these Associations could only be for the purpose of making 
representations on matters of common interest to a whole class of Government 
employees On other matters. Government employees were able to submit indi- 
vidual* memorials Ihe principles of recognition then adopted were that an Associa- 
tion should consist of a distinct class of Government employees and every 
Government employee of the same class must be eligible for membership of the 
Association These conditions had remained unchanged ever since 1920 , in 1932, 
these principles were reaffirmed These, in bis view, were sufficient to protect the 
interests of whole classes of Government servants ns such because where major 
issues were at stake, even the majonty communitv would recognise thnt the 
solidarity of the Sen ice or the Association was essential, and the Association could 
not afford to neglect the interests of any section of the members without detriment 
to the membership strength 

Mr Abdul Eashtd Chaudbuiy, supporting the resolution, declared that the 
present common trade unions were concerned with every other interest except that 
of Muslims 'lie House divided on the resolution and rejected it by 4S votes to 17 

Pbofession Tax Bill 

27th MARCH — ^The House agreed to-dav to circulation of Sir Fredertck James' 
Bill to limit to a maximum of Rs 50 per annum the amount payable in respect of any 
person by way of tax on profession, trades, callings and emplovments Sir Fredenck 
James said thnt the Bill sought to remove what they in Madras felt to be an 
anomaly and an injustice After referring to the circumstances leading to the 
passing of the India and Burma (Miscellaneous Amendments) Act by Parliament, 
he said the new section added by the Amending Act, while continuing the right of 
provinces to impose a tax on professions, trades, callings and emplovments, limited 
the incidence of that tax in respect of any one person to a maximum of Rs 50 
per annum, save in the case of those provinces in which a tax of this bind was 
levied at a higher rate prior to March 31, 1939 In such cases exemption was 
granted from the operation of the limit of Rs 50 The result was thnt whereas m 
most provinces taxes of this nature were limited to Rs 50 maximum, in Madras 
Presidency the maximum rate was an high as Rs 1,000 per annum in the City of 
Madras and Rs 550 per annum in tlie districts outside the City 

Sir Jeremy Jlatsman, moving that the Bill be circulated, said that a measure 
of this bind necessitated the survey of a number of existing taxes, and the taking 
of action to replace these taxes by alternative sources of revenue and, on that 
ground alone time must be given to all the Provincial Governments and local 
bodies affected to consider the possible effect of the measure and state their views 
upon it As regards the general object of the mover, it was no secret that the 
Government of India had, for many years, discouraged this type of tax He 
himself had pomted out the Provincial Governments thnt they were erectmg a 
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himself to a policy with which non-official membeis of the House could never be 
in sympathy He had justified Dr Gregory’s appointment on the ground that Dr 
Giegory was well-known in America and had access to officials because of his 
previous knowledge of the country If that logic was true, theie would, consider- 
ing the difficulty of Indians ns a race in countries like America, be a perpetual 
argument against the appointment of Indians 

Sti A Ramaswami Mudaliai, intervening, said that Sir Baza Ah was reading 
more into his remarks than was justified All that he (the Commerce Member) had 
said was that, in the conditions of that time and for the puipose intended and in 
Older to get a report within the time available Di Gregory was the best man 
available There was no policy behind it. The Commeice Member reminded the 
House that every Irade Commissioner appointed by the Commerce Depaitment had 
been an Indian, except in the United Kingdom 

Str Baza jlZt said that if that was the Government of India’s policy he did 
not have much to say , but he asked why it should not have been possible for the 
Commerce Member to send a delegation of one Englishman and one Indian ? 
Sir A Ramaswami Mudaliar pointed out that the ludian Trade Commissioner in 
New York, Mr H S Malik, was associated with the Mission, while as regards Sir 
David Meek, he was on his way to England through America, and the Government 
of India took advantage of that to use his services in connection with the 
mission Sir Baza Ah observed that, to be in the position of an Adviser was not the 
same thing as to be a member of the Delegation He emphasised that unless on 
these delegations there was, if possible, a majoiity of Indians, the reports of these 
delegations uere not going to command the country s confidence As regaids daily 
newspaper editorials, Sir Baza All said that he had been a careful reader of some 
of the leading ai tides and he must say he took off his hat to the writers 
Sir Baza All asserted that in no case should a Delegation of this kind have 
less than a fifty-fifty Indian representation. The cut motion was rejected and the 
demand was assented to. 

Insurance Act Amend Bill 

The Assembly agreed to all demands for Supplementary Grants and then 
took up the Insuiance Act Amendment Bill 

In moving that the measure be taken into cosidcratioir, the Commerce Member 
dealt with the main Amendments adopted by the Select Committee He said that 
they had removed flora the Bill the provision relating to the power of prescribing 
the manner of making an application for lenewal of a registration and had by 
inserting a new sub section laid down in the Act itself, what was to be done in 
making such an application He said that the scale of charges contemplated would 
be such ns to fix the fee at Rs 100 wheie the annual premium income of the 
insurei in the class of business concerned was Bs 1 lakh or less, Bs 200 when it 
exceeded one but did not exceed two lakhs, Bs 300 when it exceeded two but did 
not exceed four lakhs, Rs 500 when it exceeded four but did not exceed six lakhs, 
Bs 750 when it exceeded six but did not exceed ten lakhs and Bs 1,000 when it 
exceeded ten lakhs The scale would also secure that the total of the fees payable 
in respect of all classes of business exclusive of life insurance business did not 
exceed Es 1,500 

Mr Chapnian-Morhmci supported the Bill, while Messrs Chattopadhyaya and 
Nauman wanted more time for the consideration of the Bill They felt that the 
Bill was being rushed through in unnecessary hurry 

The motion for consideration was adopted and the House took up the clauses 

The provision increasing the registration fee for each class of business from 
Es 100 to Es 500 for new insurance companies was attacked by Mr A C Datta, 
who moved an amendment to omit the provision and was supported by Dr Banerjee, 
Ml Aney and Dr F De Souza The speakers objected to the provision which, 
in then view, made the Bill “a taxation measuie ” The Commeice Member, they 
suggested, had himself admitted this when he said that the contiibution from the 
General Eevenues towards the cost of administration of the Act would be limited 
to Bs 1,50,(X)0 and the balance of the cost would be met from the proceeds of the 
fees The speakers expressed the fear that the increased fee would “kill" young 
and small insurance companies and as the department would be dependent on the con- 
tiibution made by iiisurance companies, the bigger companies which contributed more 
would exert a greater influence on the department. The department would, therefore, 
lose its independence and would become extravagant because the Finance Department, 
which only made a fixed contribution, might not exercise a rigid and strict control 
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but demanding relaxtion of eome of the powers proposed to be taken under it 
Messrs Azhar Ah and Kazmi argued that the Government had ample powers 
already to exercise the control which they wanted to do by means of the Bill Mr 
Eazmi urged the establishment of a Planning Authority, and said that without 
such an Authority no restriction on development should be placed 

Mr Gham expressed grave doubts about the policy of those in power m 
Delhi in the matter of improving or preserving graveyards and religious buildings 
and complained that even permission for ordinary repairs and whitewashing of 
these religious buildings had been refused by the authorities Sir Tamm Khan 
complimented the Government on deciding not to make use of their voting power 
to pass the Bill but to carry the House with them He said that he originally 
entertained apprehension about the Bill but he was now convinced that it was s 
benefit lal measure. 

Mr Tyson, replying to the suggestion that powers already existed which, 
without recourse lo legislation, could have been utilised to give" the Government 
the control which they wanted pointed out that apart from the fact that the more 
democratic course was to introduce a Bill in the House and not to adopt measures 
without reference to the House, this was the first measure of its kind in India 
and even had the Government wished, they could not have adopted from any 
province the privisions that were being introduced in the Bill The consideration 
motion was passed 

During discussion of the clauses Mr Tyson accepted and the House passed 
a number of amendments moved by Mr Kazmi, Mr Ghani, Mr Kairang and Mr 
Aney Among these amendments was one laying down that a person shall be 
deemed to be interested in land if, among other* things, he is a Mnslim and the 
land IS one occupied by or for the purposes of a mosque, Innmbara, Dargah, 
Karbala or Muslim graveyard Another amendment accepted excluded from control 
under the Bill places of worship, the tomb, samadhi, cenotaph or the graveyard or 
the wall enclosing, these, and also the construction of an unmelalled road intended 
to give access to land soley for agricultural purposes A proviso was added to the 
efiect that, in case the Chief Commissioner decided to acquire land, the claimant to 
It shall be entitled to be repaid by the acquiring authority the amount of expense 
which he might have properlv incurred in connection with the preparation and 
submission of his claim for compensation and in default of agreement, such amount 
should be determined by the authority deciding the value of the land in the 
proceedings under the Laud Acquisition Act In the course of the discussion, Mr 
Tyson made it clear that control under the Bill was not intended to apply to areas 
where Improvement Trust fcchemes were in operation 

During the third reading, Mr Aney expressed regret that Government should 
have agreed to the wide definition of an "interested person ” The definition in his 
view was so wide that it was open to a Muslim from Bokhara to come and enter a 
claim The Bill, as amended, was passed The House was then prorogued 
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Proceedings of the Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session— Calcutta— 3rd February to 23rd April 1941 

Motoe Spieitb Sades Taxatios Bidd 1941 


The Budget Eession of the Bengal Legislative Assembly commenced on ^londay 
the Srd February 1941 in the afternoon The Hon Sir H S Suhrawardy, Finance 
Mmislet, circulated a statement to the House which showed that he expected a 
deficit of Revenue account of Es 1 crore and 7 lakhs for 194u 41 

On the motion of the Hon Mr A K Fazlul Huq the date tor the submission 
of the report of the Select Committee on tlie Secondary Education Bill was extended 
to Apiil 15 next The date for the submission of the Select Committee's report 
on the Calcutta Municipal (Second Amendment) Bill was extended to February 


28 next 

Considerable progress was made with the consideration of the Bengal Motor 
Spirit Sales Taxation Bill 1941, winch proposed to levy on all retail sales of motor 
spirit a tax at the rate of one anna and six pies per gallon In moving that the 
Bill be taken into consideration, the Finance Mtmsier briefly indicated the chief changes 
proposed by the select committee He said that the definition of motor spirit hod 
Been amended to exclude diesel and any other heavy oils used as fuel for industrial 
machinery The select committee thought that these shoula not be brought within 
the scope of a tax whose object was to provide funds to advance the construction 
of new roads An araeudment by Mr F Ba lerji (Congress party) that the Bill 
be recommitted to the select committee, having failed the House proceeded to consi- 
der the measure clause by clause With reference to the clause relating to the 
levy of tax, Mr / F Sinclair (European) proposed by way of amendment that no 
tax shall be levied under this Act on the sale of any motor spirit for the purpose 
of aviation ” This amendment was accepted by the Finance Minister and passed 
by the House After several other amendments had been disposed of further 
consideration of the measure was held on the next day, the 4Ui February when 
the Minister proposed certain minor changes to some of the clauses which evoked 
little discussion The only important alteration eflfected was in respect of the pre- 
Originally the preamble only mentioned the imposition of a tax on retail 


amble 



of new roads in the province 
was not 


lads in the province The object of this fund, Sir Suhrawnrdy explained 
merely to supplement the Central Road Fund but also to provide f^or new 

Tfhlon tnoro rrrna onnesfl AvnUtn fri t . \ . AJCW 


roads for which there was considerable demand Theri appeared to 'be lut e change 
^getting money for the pu^ose from the Central Road Fund in the near future 
The Minister indicated that the roads proposed to be constructed ivould be m the 
nature of trunk roads, feeder toads or marketing roads which would be taken up 
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in accordance ivith the advice of the Board of Communication He made it clear 
that no roads outside Mr King’s report ivould be taken in hand Another important 
amendment wns incorporated by which it was provided that the proposed tax would 
not be levied until October 1, 1941 The third reading of the Bill was passed by 
the House with the modifications mentioned above ^ 

Bengal Finance (Sales Tan) Bill 1941 

6tb FEBRUARY — An account of the financial position of the Bengal Govern- 
ment was given by the Finance Minister, Mr H S Suhrawardy, while moving 
in the Assembly to-day that the Bengal Finance (Sales Tax) Bill, as reported by the 
Select Committee be taken into consideration Emphasising the imperative neces- 
sity of the Bill, Mr Suhrawardy said that there might be some tinkering with it, 
some increase or decrease of the late, some inclusion or exclusion in the schedulej 
but its necessity so far ns the purpose of administration was concerned, could not be 
denied ‘'Jhis year” the Finance Minister proceeded, ‘we had a deficit of one crore 
and seven lakhs This has been met from the closing balance, but the closing 
balance has now gone down to such a proportion that it cannot stand the strain 
of any deficit budget, as the next budget is bound to be, without this taxation ” 
Out of one crore and seven lakhs, thirty lakhs approximately represent the ]iite that 
has been purchased by Government 'Iherefore, there is an increased expenditure 
of 75 lakhs which will have to be earned on to this year Along with the seventy- 
six lakhs, further expenditure has been provided for the next year’s budget I am 
not in a position to gi\e details to this House before the budget is presented” The 
Finance Minister emphasised that the tax would not affect the poor to any appre- 
ciable extent After nearly three hours’ discussion, the Assembly, by ninety to 
fifty-four votes rejected the Congress Party’s (Mr P Banerjec's) amendment urging 
recommittal of the Bill to the Select Committee, and the House agreed to take 
the Bill into consideration The Assembly at this stage adjourned till 
Monday the lOlh Pebruary when it was adjourned again by the Speaker in memory 
of the sudden death of Mr Surendra Mo'ian Mattra, a member of the House, 

lltli FEBRUARY — -Tlie consideration of the Finance (Sales) Tax Bill clause by 
clause was taken up bj the Assembly to-day The Opposition efforts were mainlv 
directed to postponing the opcrntiou of the measure until six months after the ter- 
mination of the war or to limiting it to three years Amendments to that effect were 
defeated by overwhelming majorities and the House agiced to Clause 1, defining 
the extent and the date of commencement of the Bill 'Ihe claused provided that 
the measure would come into forces ‘on such date as the Provincial Government 
may bv notificition in the ofiicinl Gazette appoint” The Assembly was considering 
Clause 2 the definition pait of the Bill when it adjourned 

SUPPLEMENTABY BUDGET ESTIMATES 

12tb FEBRUARY — When the snpjdemeiitary budget estimates for 1940 41, 
presented bj the Finance Minister, Mr H S Suhrawardy, at a preiious meeting 
of the legislature came up for consideration to day the various provisions, parti- 
cularly those relating to police and jails were subjected to considerable criticism by 
several members of the Opposition The total covered by the estimates was Es 
1,67,000 out of which Rs 1 39,000 was charged and the balance was voted 

The demands related to 15 grants, two of which, namelv, ‘interest free advan- 
ces and loans” and ‘advances” were outside the revenue account 'Ihese two grants 
between them accounted for a total of Es 90J lakhs 

Under the ‘revenue” heads, the largest single demand was under ‘‘Agriculture” 
for which 55,35,000 had been provided 'J his included an expenditure of Es 29 25,000 
on the purchase of jute in June and July last with the object of maintaining 
an economic price level for the new crop in the current year The rest of the 
additional expenditure under “Agriculture” was due mainh to the registration of 
jute lands and the regulation and licensing of jute In addition, there was a pro 
vision of Es 70,000 to secure a stock of seeds in connextion with a scheme for 
making available to cultivators substitute crop seeds which might be shown on areas 
released by the impending restriction of jute cultivation There were moreover 
charges in connexion with an expert inquiry which was now in progress in 
regard to the jute and hessian future markets 

The next largest demand was on account of “Education — General” for which 
Es 6,83 000 had been provided to implement the scheme of development of primary 
education. 
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Under “Police” the demand Trae for Eb 5.82,000 due mainly to extra staff to 
maintain law and order in the province Included in the demand was a provision 
of Eb 51,000 for Cmc Guards who had been organised in terms of the Civic Guard 
Ordinance, 1940 It was pointed out in an explanatory memorandum that the 
duties of CIVIC guards were mostly in the provincial field but there were Bomo items 
outside this field for which the Central Government had agreed to contribute one- 
tbird of the total cost of the organization The provision in respect of “Other Con- 
tingencies— Arms, Accoutrements and Ordnance Stores”— under this head, repre- 
eented the cost of equipment and training of three additional tear smoko squards 
in the Bengal Police the formation of which had been undertaken after the original 
budget had been passed 

The grant under “Jails” came next with a demand of Bs 2,16,000 More than 
half of this was for the purchase of raw materials for ]nil manufactures and the 
balance was on account of the increased dietary charges owing to a rise in number 
of prisoners as well ns in the price of foodstaffs The demands under the remaining 
heads were comparatively small 

Initiating a general discussion on the budget estimates, Mr Si/ed Jalalttddtn 
Umhemy (Proja) said that he thought it his duty to criticize some of the budget 
provision although he was sure that he would not succeed in making any impression 
on the minds of the members of the Coalition Party or on the Finance Minister 
At a previous meeting of the Assembly the Finance Minister replying to a question, 
had stated that the Government of Bengal had not contributed nor were they con- 
sidering any proposal to contribute any sum out of provincial revenues towards 
the prosecution of war or the defence of India But a little scrutiny of the 
provisions of the supplementary estimates would reveal that some of the items were 
at least indirectly connected with the defence of India Roundly criticizing the 
police, Mr Hashemy referred to the disturbances which took place in Calcutta on 
Monday and remarked that tear-gas bombs had been used on innocent Moslems 
He suggested that in view of the use made by the Government of tear smoko 
squads they would not vote the demand made in this respect Mr Abu Hossatn 
Sarkar (Praja) said that the police force had been used by the Slinistry in order to 
"suppress public opinion” and also to “oppress the Moslem public” of the province 
Alluding to the disturbances on Monday, he said that the police had been used on 
that occasion in a matter which could not but be regarded ns objectionable Pro- 
posing a cut motion in connexion with the demand made under the head "Jails ” 
Rat Harcndra Nath GAoudA ury (CongresB) cnticized the Government for the alleged 
inadequacy of the dietary charges Mr Chaudhury’s cut motion ns well ns seieral 
others moved in connection with certain other demands were rejected by largo 
majorities, and, as stated, the supplementary estimates were passed without any 
modification. 


The Sales Tax Biij, (contd ) 

13th FEBRDARY —A proposal by the European party to lower tlic "taxable 
quantum” piovided in the Finance (Sales) Tax Bill, met with strong opposition 
to-day The Bill provides that the “taxable quantum” should be Rs 50,000 for 
certain classes of dealers To this, an amendment was mmed by Sir Henry 
B\ikmyre (European) seeking to reduce the figure to Rs 25,000 Ihe Es 50,000 
limit, observed Sir Henry, made it easier for the Government to collect the tax, but 
the lower limit of Rs 25,000 would equally certainly bring in more money to the 
tieasury The lowei limit, Sir Henry asserted, would in no wav affect cottage 
industiies or the cultivators selling their own produce m hats and markets It 
would, on the other hand, reduce the opportunities of evasion of pavmcnt of this (ax 
Opposing the amendment, Mr Sa^anka Sekhar Sanyal (Bose group) said that be 
failed to appreciate the anxiety of the European members to bnng down the level of 
the taxable quantum He expressed his apprehension that the Goiemment would, 
in view of the war requirements, want more money and larger revenue and that the 
Government would try to get as much money as thCT could, presumably for 
nation-building departments, but really to help the war effort Therefore, his party 
set their face against this proposal Mr mharendu Butt Majumdar (Bose group) 
also condemned the amendment 

Several other amendments were moved by the OjmoEition, most of which aimed 
at reducing the incidence of taxation proposed in the Bill Mr H S Suhranaray, 
Finance Minister in charge of the Bill opposed all the amendments, excepting (he 
one moved by Sir Henry Birkmyre, which, he said, be would like to consider further 
The amendment, Mr Subxawaroy eaid, really did not matter to the Covernment 

27 
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The registered dealer rras not a tax-payer He regretted the manner in ivhich the 
discussion had proceeded as if the small dealer had to pay the tax from his pocket 
and so the figure had to be reduced They had found that there avere more people 
m the category of Es 25,000 (as the taxable quantum) in the mofussil If the 
Government accepted this figure of Es 25,000 it arould mean that they avould have 
to appoint a larger staff for mspection This would involve considerable expenditure 
for collecting the tax It was for this reason. Government should like to consider 
this amendment further The amendments proposed ba the Opposition were on 
division, defeated by overwhelmmg majonties The Assembly then adjourned ’ 

Fisxscial Statement for 1911-42 

15th FEBRUARY — The hon Mr IT S Suhrawardy, Fmance jMinister 
presented the Budget estimates of the Bengal Government for the year 1941-42 to- 
day On the basis of the Budget estimates for 1941-42, Bengal is faced with a 
deficit, on Revenue Account, of one crore and thirty-lakhs 

The Finance Minister in presenting the Budget for the vear 1941-42, said that 
the year would start with an opening nalance of one crore and ninety-two lakhs, 
which avas the anticipated closmg balance for the current year (1940-41) ‘■Revenue 
receipts are placed at fourteen crorcs and three lakhs, or twenty-one lakhs better 
than the revised Our proposals for expenditure on Revenue Account amount to 
fifteen crores, thirty-seven la^s, which is fifty-two lakhs more than the anticipated 
e penditure in the current year On the basis of these estimates, there anil be a 
deficit on Revenue Account of one crore thirty-four lakhs The working of the 
Capital and Debt Deposit section of the Budget is also expected to result in a deficit 
of twentv-five lakhs The joint effect of these deficits is to reduce the opening 
balance by one crore fiftv-ninc lakhs, so that the estimated closmg balance stands 
at thirty-three lakhs only” 

The Finance Minister emphasised that the Budget estimates did not include 
any receipts from either of the new taxation measures, which still awaited the 
final verdict of the Legislature, nor did they include any provision for the charges of 
collection The increase of twenty-one lakhs in Ee\ enue receipts was due, among others, 
to an anticipated improvement of five lakhs under jute duty, and five lakhs under 
income-tax The increase under jute dutv was based on the assumption that shipping 
facilities would improve to some extent Some growth was alloued under the 
income-tax on the latest advice received from the Goiemment of India 

On the side of expenditure, the Finance Mmister said that the Budget provided 
for expenditure on Revenue Account fifty-two lakhs m excess of the Revised 
Estimates for the current year If, however, they took into account the expeniture 
of twenty-eight lakhs included in the Reused Estimates for the purchase of jute, 
for which no provision was mcluded m the coming year’s estimates, the expenditure 
contemplated in next year’s estimates was eighty lakhs more than they were likdy 
to spend in the current year It was, however, emphasised that practically the whole 
of this increase was under the nation-buildmg departments 

The Fmance Mmister placed before the House the more important items of new 
expenditure with a new to enabling the House to know the mam directions m 
which Government proposed to apply the new rei enues that the Government had. 
asked the Legislature to make available 

Dealmg with the increase of fourteen lakhs under Education, the SLnister said 
that out of it, a sum of one and a half lakhs had been set apart for the advance- 
ment of education of the members of the scheduled castes A similar amoimt had 
been provided as the mitial instalment of a grant to the Dacca University towards 
the cost of construction of the additional Muslim hall There was also a provision 
of Es 71,000 for openmg B A and I Sc , classes m the Lady Braboume College 
and a capital grant of Es 67,000 to the recently started Fazlul Huq College at 
Chakhar There was an increase of two lakhs under Police The bulk of this was due 
largely to the anticipated employment of the emergency force throughout the coming 
year 

In connection with the Government scheme for giving financial relief to low 
paid Government servants, who would be affected by a substantial nse in the cost 
of livmg caused by the War, Government considered that the price level of the 
cheapest common rice had now been reached, which uas eight seers per rupee, 
and the scheme had accordingly been put into operation from the begmning of the 
current month The cost of the scheme in a full year uas likely to be eight 
lakhs of rupees 

The Fmance Mmister observed that the closmg balance of thirty-three lakhs 
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•was hopelessly inadequate as a TOrking balance and was less even ttan the 
minimum balance that they were required to mamtain with the Keserre lianK ana 
m Treasuries In these circumstances, he said that the only coume open to him was 
to assume that the Legislature would pass the Sales Tax Bill (now before the 
Assembly) in a form that would give Bengal sufficient additional new revenue to 

balance its budget . , „ t, i ^ 

Emphasising that the new revenues were essential, the Finance Slinistcr said 
that m the unlikely event of the Legislature refusing to empower Government to 
raise the necessary additional revenues, it would, of course, be necessary to subject 
the whole Budget to drastic reductions, reductions “that will not only paraljee any 
attempts to extend our beneficent activities, but will seriously jeopardise the 
continuance of a number of essential services now m operation ” , , , 

The Finance Minister remarked that no responsible Government could mark 
time and it was inevitable that expenditure on nation-building departments woum 
increase year by vear “1 hope I shall not be misunderstoodT or thought to be 
disturbing needlessly the peace of mmd of potential tax-pajers if I that tvc shall 
have to explore still further means of increasmg our revenues at no distant date 
1 know full well that taxation m any form is most unwelcome There is, liowevcr, 
no use our attempting to shut our eves to the fact that without further taxation, we 
cannot hope to satisfy the requirements of a provmce so starved and so ill-equipped 
as Bengal ” 

The Finance Minister continued “The year that is now drawing to a close 
has seen momentous happenings beyond the boiindanes of India No thinkmg man 
can be mdiffercnt to those happenings or to the varying course of the great stniggle 
between the Democracies and the Dictator Powers, but this morning mv reference to 
the War must naturally deal mainly with the effect of the War upon the economy 
of this Provmce 


"I have been told that to other Provinces the W ar has brought comparative 
affluence In Bengal, the effect has mst been the opposite and the reason is not far 
to seek The loss of the continental markets has been a senous blow to the jute 
trade and the life blood of this Province’s economy is jute " 

Before resuming his seat, the Fmance Mmister made some general statement of 
the Ministry’s policy in relation to India’s war effort He said “We fully recognise 
that until victory is finally won, it is essential to subordinate the needs of the 
Pronnee to the paramount claims of the Centre’s war effort, but in our opinion, 
though at the present time to hold in abeyance all ideas of development mav be 
nppropnate enough in the case of those Provinces that have for many years enjoyed 
standards of administration considerably higher than those obtaining m the natiou- 
buildmg department in Bengal, such a course is not possible m the case of Bengal, 
where the admmi'tration of the Provmce is only just beginning to recover from the 
effects of years of starvation Nor can we agree with the view that everv rupee 
spent in this Province over and above that necessary to mnmtam the administration 
at last year’s level is a rupee diverted from India’s war effort That is a short- 
sighted view This Province is playing no small part in India's war effort, and it is 
our view that to the extent that we can raise the standard of Imng and, m 
particular, can improve the conditions of those on the subsistence level-workers and 
peasants alike— we increase the efficiency of the Province and thereby, contnbute 
materially to the Centre's war effort ” 

After the presentation of the Budget, the Finance Minister tafang forty-five 
minutes to finish his speech, the Assembly adjourned for nine davs m order to 
enable the members to be present m theix constituencies during' the Census 
operations 


Gejtekai, Disccssiok of Budget 

25Ui to 27tb FEBRUARY —The House reassembled to-day when the general 
diEcuEBion on the Budget commenced Proceedmgs were dull, manusenpt eloquence 
being mainly the order of the day Altogether about a dozen members took part 
in the diBcuEBion and they either criticized or praised the budget according to 
their party af^ations One of the principal contributors to the debate was 
Mr W A M Walker, Leader of the European Party, w’ho ' — ' — * ' ‘ 
Finance Minister on his '‘clear and comprehensive budget 
agreeing that the Finance Minister had established a case for the two taxation 
mcasures--the Sales Tax Bill and the Motor Spirit Sales Taxation Bill— he 
emphasized the n^d for caution as regards new commitments and avoidance of 
Iresh taxation. ‘•There is a limit to the capacity of the fax-payer,” he said, “and I 
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think while he must be prepared to meet the Bill which the Finance Minister has 
presented to ns, he is entitled to expect that there will be no further calls in the 
near future” Criticising the budget estimates, Bat Harendra Nath Choudhun said 
that they furnished another example of the old tncb of under-estimalion of receipts 
and undue provision of expenditure ]ust to work out an exaggerated prospective 
deficit Thus receipts had been revised to the extent of 45 lakhs and the result anti- 
cipated on revision was that the total receipts on revenue account would go down by 15 
lakhs Next day, the 26th February, Mr J C Qupta (Congress) said that a budget 
to be worth anything must be correlated to the needs of the province but Uie 
present budget could not be described as such from any point of view He had 
no doubt that the Finance Minister was fully aware that the most crying needs of 
the province were the provision of two square meals a day for the masses, the 
prevention of death from malaria and other preventible diseases, and the removal 
of illiteracy which prevented the growth and development of the inhabitants of 
this province Sahtbzada Kazem Ah Mtrza (Coalition) congratulated the Finance 
Minister, Mr, H S Suhrawardy. on this “excellent budget” which showed the 
boldness of his conception and the courage of his conviction When the war, he 
said, had vitally aflfected the economic life in Bengal, Mr Suhrawardy had not 
thought it fit to apply the brakes but true to his instinct ns a real nation-builder 
he was determined to pursue his programme, undaunted by war conditions Ha 
had shown a deficit of Ks 1,34, 00, (XX) banking on the goodness of this House to 
pass his Sales Tax Bill in an acceptable form to balance his budget He {the 
speaker) appealed to the House to help him (Mr Suhrawardy) towards the realiza- 
tion of his plan Miss Mira Dutt Gupta (Congress) said that a progressive Govern- 
ment must explore new sources of revenue but one failed to discover anything 
progressive in the outlook and activities of the present Government They were 
continuing the old traditions of British Impenalism in all its aspects She empha- 
sized the need of a Central Women’s Hostel in Calcutta which might accommodate 
the large number of women students of the city who had so far been left com- 
pletely to themselves to manage as best ns they could with regard to hostel accom- 
modation This was an urgent and immediate necessity which deserved their utmost 
consideration Continuing, Miss Dutt Gupta said “From the budget proposals as laid 
before this House, the baselessness of the professions of the Finance Minister about 
nation-building is apparent to everjone in this House I think, 1 shall be voicing the 
considered opinion of the largest section of this House, when I say that the 
people of this province are unwilling to submit to further burdens of taxation on 
promises of nation-building activities which are entirely illusory” The budget, 
said Mr Surendra Nath Biswas (Congress) did not disclose any serious attempt 
on the part of the Ministry to solve tbe'vanous urgent and vital problems of 
Bengal Examining the budget proposals in the light of the requirements of the 
nation-building departments Mr Biswas pointed out that for primary and adult 
education an additional expenditure of Its 8, 35, (XX) and Es 79, OCX) had been 
provided This was quite insuSicient considering the vastness of their needs 
Next dav, the 27th February, two of the main speakers were Mr A R 
Siddtgut (Coalition) and Mr R M Sassoon (European) The former said he saw 
in the Budget a want of vision on the part of the Finance Minister, while the 
latter stress^ the need for economy and avoiding fresh commitments Mr Siddiqi 
remarked that the time when big industries should be developed by recourse to 
borrowing but he found no proposal of that kind in the Budget He commented 
on the meagreness "bf the grant for nver training which was an urgent problem 
He pointed out that the Hooghly was fast silting up and unless its sandbanks were 
removed, Calcutta.was likely to share the fate of Pataliputra at no distant date 
The difference between income and expenditure per capita was the measure of a 
people’s prosperity He had read the whole of the Finance Minister’s statement 
and had been unable to find a single suggestion for widening the margin between 
the two Mr Siddiqi drew the Finance Minister’s attention to the ‘‘injustice” that 
was being done to the Calcutta Corporation in the matter of their share of the 
Motor Vehicles Tax. They had been allotted only Es 4J lakhs out of the proceeds 
with which they were expected to keep in trim 100 miles of metalled roads Mr 
E M Sasioon said that his party were anxious that the actual workmg of the 
Budget when it was passed, with or without reductions, should be carefully 
watched A suggestion to which his party attached Importance was that in this 
veiy critical year Government should abstain from any endeavour to enlarge this 
Budget by seeking supplementary grants in later sessions This should be possible 
if a proper degree of restraint was exercised. Another means of economy open to 
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Government was to insist on surrender of funds, wherever it was found that the 
Bum provided m the Budget was in excess of what turned out to be actually needed 
the measures for which provision was made , in other word^ to set its face against 
financing, by reappropnation, items not included in the Budget simply because Ihere 
happened to be some surplus money to spare Examining some of the detailed 
provisions in the Budget, Mr Sassoon referred to the Bs 7 lakhs allotted for com- 
mutation of pensions He asked the Finance Minister if he considered that m the 
present circumstances of financial stringency that provision was justified "Is ho 
m fact working on a wartime plan concentrating on what is essential and urgent 
and cutting out what may be postponed 7” This finished the budget discussion and 
the House adjourned 

Calcutta Municipal Amend Bill 1941 
28fh FEBRUARY —The report of the select committee on the Calcutta 
Municipal (Amendment) Bill 1941, was presented to daj by Nawab Habibullah 
Bahadur of Dacca, Minister for Local Self-Government The committee made 
certain modifications, particularly in respect of the provisions in the Bill relating to 
the appointment of the executive and the proceedings of the Corporation and 
suggested the lowering of the franchise 

The Bill, it may be stated, seeks to make definite provision in the Act for the 
supersession of a department of the Corporation and the dissolution of the body of 
councillors and alderman— in case of incompctency and default in the performance 
of the duties imposed on them by the Act Ihe Bill also provides for the appoint- 
ment of a Government officer as the Chief Executive Officer by the Government and 
the setting up of a service commisBion It also provides safeguards against abuse of 
power and proposes the lowering of franchise in certain respects “so ns to allow 
the poorer section of the community to vote in Corporation elections” and also “to 
enfranchise the occupiers of huts in a bustee ’’ 

'Ihe select committee while retaining the clause giving power to the Provincial 
Government to supersede a department of the Corporation, suggested the 
deletion of the provision vesting the Government with power to dissolve the 
Corporation 

In the opinion of the committee, "the existing provisions of the Act together 
with the reformatory and penalizing provisions introduced by the Bill, including the 
control of important appointments and supersession of a department under certain 
circuraBtances, are expected to provide sufficient safeguards against the charges 
usually made against the Corporation ” 1 hey considered “it expedient to give the 
new condition a fair trial before thinking of a clause for dissolution of the 
Corporation ” They had, therefore, recommended the deletion ' of this prima facie 
drastic provision from the present Bill ” 

As regards the appointment of the Chief Executive Officer, they have restricted 
the appointment to a member of the executive branch of the Indian Civil Service 
having at least 15 years' service to his credit 

Ihe committee were of opinion, “without casting any reflection on the capacities 
of the members of the Bengal Civil Service (Executive) that the Chief Executive 
Officer to be appointed by the Government must, for the first few years at any rate, 
be a member of the Indian Civil Service Other sources of recruitment for the post 
should be considered only after the affairs of the Corporation have been brought to 
a smooth and satisfactory working order ” 

Ihe committee have also limited the proposed power of the Executive Officer 
to sanction estimates up to Es. 5, (XX) only instead of Bs 10000 as onginally 
provided 

As regards franchise, the committee suggested U’f' In r n ' o' !l e rent qualifica- 
tion of people occupying huts in bustees 'Ihe «'.• ’ ■■!( I d't- proposed the 
addition of a new clause laying down the special procedure to be adopted in election 
petitions for further scrutiny and recount of votes 

Obe committee consisted of 13 members, seven of whom have signed the report 
subject to separate notes of dissent 

In a joint note of dissent, Mr W 0 Wordsworth and Mr C W Miles, while 
generally approving of the provisions of the Bill, pointed out “that the inclusion of 
provisions extending the franchise in a Bill, the primary object of which is to 
improve the administration of the Corporation, is inadvisable and inappropriate ” 
In their opinion, "the extension of franchise is a separate problem ” 

As regards the clauses regarding building regulations, thev recommended that 
these proviBioDB should be omitted from this Bill and that’ Government should 
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immedmtely take up the revision of the buildinR rules with a view to introducine' 
a separate amending Bill dealing solely with this question, ^ 

Non- Official Bills 

Following the presentation of the Select committee’s report on the Municipal 
Bill, the Asembly proceeded with the consideration of several non-official bills 
covering a variety of subjects They were, the Putni Taluks Regulation (Amend- 
ment) Bill (introduced by Khan Sahib Abdul Hamid Chowdhury) , Land Revenue 
Sales (Amendment) Bill (by Syed Abdul Majid) , Medical (Amendment) Bill (by 
Mr Anukul Chandra Das) , Tenancy (Amendment) Bill (by Mr Khagendra Nath 
Das Gupta) , the Adi Ganga Improvement Bill (by Mr P Banerjee) , the Marriage 
Dowry Prohibition Bill (by Mr. Idris Ahmed Men) and the Bent Reduction (Tem- 
porary Provisions) Bill (by Mr Abdul Hakim) 

'Ihe first two Bills were passed The Medical Bill, the Marriage Dowry 
Provision Bill and the Rent Reduction (temporary Provisions) Bill were circulated 
for eliciting public opinion As regards Mr. Kliagendra Nath Das Gupta’s Tenancy 
(Amendment) Bill, the House refused to refer it to a select committee , while the 
Adi Ganga Improvement Bill was withdrawn The Assembly then adjourned till 
the 3rd March 

General Discussion Of Budget (contd ) 

3rd MARCH — ^The concluding portion of the Finance Iftmsier’s speech in 
reply to the general discussion on the budget this evening led to uproarious scenes, 
following which the opposition withdrew from the House Towards the end of his 
speech, the Finance Llinister was explaining the jute policy of the Government He 
claimed that the policj pursued by the Government in regard to jute had benefited 
the people and the Government and the Government would continue that policy 
He accused the Leader of the Knshak Proja Party in opposition of being respon- 
sible for a fall in the price of jute, remarking that members of the Party had gone 
about in the country telling the people that the Government would give up the 
policy of jute restriction The Finance Minister characterised them as the ‘greatest 
enemies” of the jicople in general and of the agriculturists in particular The 
Finance Minister’s icmaik evoked a storm of protest from the Krishak Proja Party 
and the fcarat Bose group and theie were further interruptions as he jiroceeded 
with bis speech The uproar in the Opposition benches continued in the midst of 
which the Finance Minister reniaiked that crores and crores of rupees/had flowed 
into the pockets of the agriculturists ns a result of the action taken by the Govern- 
ment in regard to jute 

There was then some exchange of words between the Chair and several 
membeis on the Opposition benches about the former’s decision in “naming” Mr 
Dutta Majumdar following which Mr Sarat Chandra Bose said that the only thing 
they could do by way of parliamentary protest, was to withdraw from the House 
Mr Bose and the members of Ins group then withdrew from the chamber and 
they were followed by the members of the two other Opposition parties, namely the 
Krishak Proja Party and the Independent Scheduled Castes Party The Finance 
Minister continued his speech for another ten minutes and after he had concluded 
the House adjourned 

The Sales Tax Bill (contd ) 

4th to 6th MARCH —Consideration of the Bengal Finance (Sales Tax) Bilbclausa 
by clause, was lesumed in the Assembly this evening The Opposition made several 
unsuccessful attempts to reduce the rate of tax proposed in the Bill The rate of tax 
as recommended by the Select Committee, was one pice in the rupee on the taxable 
turnover The Opposition point of view was that in no country in the world had a 
sales fax started with such a high rate They further contended that the tax would 
ultimately fall on the consumer and they suggested that if, after the actual working 
of the budget next year, they found that it was necessary to raise the rate of tax, 
they might do so The Finance Minister, Mr H S Suhranardy, said that the 
Government must have money if they wished to expand its activities There must 
also be a certain surplus and closing balance which was necessaiy for the financial 
stability of any government He claimed that the tax, proposed in the Bill, would 
not touch the poor at all, because most of the articles, used by the poor, had been 
exempted from the purview of the Bill He told the House that the tax would fall 
on the middle classes and the richer people The Assembly adjourned till the npt 
day, the 5th March when excepting clauses 6, 23 and the schedule, all other 
clauses were disposed of, Clause 23 relates to the rule-making power of 
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the Provincial Government for the administration of the taxation measure, whila 
the schedule deals with the list of goods that are to be exempted from this tax 
The clauses that were disposed of related inter aha to assessment of tax, keeping 
and production of accounts, penalty for the breach of the provisions of the measure 
The clauses were passed with minor modifications Next dav, the Gth March, by 
71 votes to 33 the Assembly passed the third reading of the Bill The House 
sat till 9-45 p m to finish the discussion The late sitting was necessitated by the 
Opposition tactics who demanded no less than eight divisions involving a loss of 
time of about 50 minutes 

The Bill was passed practically in the form in which it emerged frora-fhe 
Select Committee with the exception that a few more articles were included in the 
list of exemptions One of the important articles thus exempted was newspapers 
'Ihe amendment in regard to which was moved by Mr G IP Mdcs of the 
European Party Mr H S Suhrawardy, Finance Minister, who sponsored the Bill 
said that he gladly accepted Mr Miles’s amendment From the representations 
that he had received from newspaper-owners and others, the Government had been 
convinced that it would be impossible for them (newspaper owners) to pass on the 
tax to others I hey had already been compelled to bring down the size of their 
papers to an extent which admitted of no further reduction Moreover, the amount 
of money that the Government would be able to collect from this source through 
the tax would not be more than Rs 30,000, which they could afford to forego 

Among the articles which the Opposition pressed for exemption were bin and 
coarse cloth Giving reasons why he could not include these in the exemption list 
Mr Suhrawardy said that he had excluded hooka tobacco ns it was a necessity for 
the agriculturists, but bin was not Moreover, a labourer who was rich enough to 
buy a rupee's worth of bin could surely pay one pice more by way of lax 

As regards coarse cloth, he said, he was anxious to try and exempt such 
cloth as was usually worn by the poorer people , but there wore difficulties m 
classifying such cloth If they tued to make any such attempt it would lend to 
evasion, to detect which they would need a huge staff of inspectors and watchers 
But the Government, the Finance Minister said, proposed to compensate the 
poorer classes by setting apart an adequate sum of money out of the yield of the 
'lax for giving them relief 

After the schedule and the preamble of the Bill had been passed, Mr 
Suhrawardy formally moved that the Bill, as settled in the Assembh be pasBcd 

Sir Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition said that in the light 
of their experience in the past and the absence of proper definition of the 
Government’s existing schemes, it would be dangerous to put more money m the 
Government's hands or more jiower to impose further taxation In case further 
taxation was to be imposed, the Government must satisfy two criteria, namely, 
they must put before the legislature and the people a clear-cut pro'^ramme 
of social and economic reconstruction based on sound economic lines *niid the 
Government must satisfy them about the merits of the proposal and the urgent 
necessity of the Sales Tax The Government had up to now eatirfied 
neither of these two criteria The declared object of the Government, Mr Bose 
continued, was to raise additional revenue to enable them to maintain the natural 
development of the programme of nation-building departments already in 
progress and for the purpose of financing other beneficient schemes ihese were 

The following is the schedule showing the list of articles exempted from the 
tax — 

All cereals and pulses (including all forms of rice raw or cooked) (Except 
when sold in sealed containers) ’ 

Flour (including atta, suji and bran) 

Bread 


Meat which has not been cured or frozen 
Fresh fish 


Vegetables, CTeen or dried (Except when sold in sealed containers) 

Coocked foods, other than cakes, pastries and sweetmeats (Except when sold 
in sealed containers) ' 

Gur, sugar and molasses, Salt, mustard od, milk, butter and cheese Livestock, 
induing poultry Agricultural implements Fertilizers Yarn Bullion and specie 
Gold ornaments manufactured from bullion or specie (When sold bv the 
SanSSS separately for the value of the gold and the cost of 
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high-soundinp; words But they had seen what the record of this Government’s 
nation-building schemps had been in the past What the Government really wanted 
from them was a blank cheque or an overdraft He added that this measure would 
give no corresponding benefit to the people at large. If the Government really 
intended to spend on nation-building programmes, there was nothing to prevent 
them from declaring that clearly in the premble of the Bill 

Eeplying to criticism, Mr H S Suhrawardy said that though he had tned 
to meet the lesponsible wishes of all sections of the House, there was no proof 
that his spirit of compromise had not been appreciated He pointed out ^the tax 
was very low, indeed lower than anywhere else It was only a one point tax and 
not a general sales tax. He maintained that the tax would not affect poor people 
adversely but would fall primarily on the middle and the richer classes He 
repeated the assurance that the money received through the tax would be spent in 
ameliorating the conditions of the poor 

The Bill, as setled in the Assembly, was passed and the House adjourned 
Special Class for Political Prisoners 

7th MARCH ‘—The question of placing all the political prisoners in Bengal 
Jails in Dll ision I or in a special class similar to Division I to be created for them, 
was raised in a non-official resolution discussed to day The motion, after discussion, 
was lost without a division 

On behalf of Jlr Pratul Chandra Ganguly, a Congress member of the 
Assembly now in detention under the Defence of India Rules, Mr Atul Chandra 
Sen (Congress) moved a resolution expressing the view that all persons convicted in 
Bengal under the Defence of India Rules and the Indian Penal Code for offences 
against the State should be placed in Division T in jails Mr Surendra Nath 
Biswas (Congress) moved an amendment to the resolution to the effect that “all 
prisoners in Bengal jails, whether detained or convicted under the Defence of India 
Rules or kept under trial or convicted for offences against the State under the 
Indian Penal Code should be placed in Division I or that a new special division 
similar to Division I should bo created for them and new rules should be framed 
in respect of their ration, interviews letter-writing, supply of books, newspapers 
and other reasonable amenities ” Opposing both the resolution and the amendment. 
Sir Btjoy Prosad Singh Boy, Revenue Minister, who now holds the portfolio of 
jails in the absence of the Home Minister, informed the House that some Security 
prisoners’ rules had been published But ns regards other classes of prisoners, 
draft rules had been framed and ns these involved financial questions, they were 
being examined He explained that Government in this country since the advent 
of the British had never accepted the motive of a crime as the basis for classi- 
fication of prisoners Ho pointed out the difficulties in accepting such a basis for 


Coal and coke 

^untry liquor (including tan and pachwai), potable foreign liquor (including 
medicated wines, ganja), excise opium (excluding preparations of opium), bhang and 
charas , , , , , - 

Water, but not aerated or mineral waters when sold in bottles or sealed 
containers 

Electncal energy 

Motor spirit, that is to say, any liquid or admixture of liquids which is ordi- 
narily used directly or indirectly as fuel for any form of motor vehicle or stationary 
internal combustion engine, and which has a flashing point below 76 degrees 
Fahrenheit 

Rape oil and mixtures of mustard and rape oil 

Handloom woven cloth sold by a dealer uho does not sell any other kind of 

cloth 

Kerosene oil 

Tobacco for hookah. 

hlatches 

Quinine and febrifuge , 

Text-books approved for primary classes and such sacred books as may be 
prescribed 

Coal gas— when sold by a gas supply company for consumption, (a) by Govern- 
ment or any local authority or (b) in respect of any industrial undertaking (other 
than in residential or office premises) or (c) in any place declared by the Provmcial 
Government to be exclueively used for public chanty, and Newspapers, 
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classification ot prisoners and told the House that the present Government did not 
propose to change the policy that had been pursued bo long in this regard 

Mr Biswas' amendment rvas rejected by 76 to 42 votes and the original resolu- 
tion was negatived without a division 

Voting on Bddget Deiunds 

loth to 29ih MARCH —Discussion on the Budget demands for grants 
commenced on the lOlh March the first item to come under discussion was that on 
General Administration To criticise the general poliov of the Government 3 
principal cut motions were moved, (1) by Mr Sasaul a SeLhar Sanyal (Boso 
group) urging the need for a coraprehensiie and progressive policy on the part of 
the Government with a view to secure peace and prosperity of the people, (2) by 
Mr Jonab Alt Majuvular (Krishah Proja) stressing the need for freedom of holding 
meetings to discuss parliamentary matters and to entry on election propaganda, and 
(3) by Mr Prem Han Banna (Independent Schedule) pointing out the failure of 
the Government to strictly adhere to the service ratio in the case of the scheduled 
caste candidates The first two amendments were pressed to division and were lost 
by 40 to 91 and 37 to 81 votes respectively Mr Birmn whose motion was also 
lost did not divide the House on it Next day, the 11th March, the House 
sanctioned without any cut the Government’s entire Budget demand for the 
grant of a sum of Rs 1,27,00000 for expenditure in the coming year under the 
head ‘'Administration” Mi Nishit Hath Kundo (Congress) moved a cut motion to 
raise a discussion on the "methods of realisation of war contributions from the 
people of the Province, particularly of the district of Dinnjpur ” He referred 
to some instances in which he alleged that war contiibutions were being realised 
by coercion Spe iking on the motion, the Chief Minister, Mr A K Frzlul Huq, 
pointed out that Goiernment looked with extreme disfavour on any attempt on the 
part of any officer to have recourse to any coercion in regard to raising money for 
war funds Government would make an enquiry into the allegalions that had been 
made on the floor of the House and if they found that any ofiicer had acted in 
contravention of the distinct orders of the Government and of the instnietions issued 
to them from time to time, Goveinment would take sufficient steps to see that 
these things were not repeated 'llie cut motion was rejected without a division 
Mr Surendra Nath Btstuas (Congress) moved another cut motion to raise a 
discussion on the "policy of the Administration with special reference to the npjih- 
cation of the Defence of India Rules in the Province by the Government and the 
granting of allowances to the victims thereof and the clabsificalion and treatment of 
the political prisonors' Oiiposing the motion. Sir Btjofj Prosad Stngh Roy, Reve- 
nue Minister, emphasised that the first and foremost concern of any body in India 
and the British Empire at the present moment was to win the war and if anybody 
tried to hamper the war efforts of Government or did anything which created an 
atmosphere mimical to such war efforts of the Government, the Government in the 
wider interests of the countiy, was bound to lake action He repudiated the charge 
that there had been any disci imination m the matter of application of the Defence 
of India Rules The cut motion was rejected without a division The House adjou- 
rned till the next day, the 12lh March, when the jute policy of the Government was 
discussed during coiisiderstion of the agricultural budget 'Iho bon Afr Tamtzuddtn 
Khan Minister for Agriculture and Industries, moved that a sum of Es 43 85,000 
be granted for expenditure under the bead ‘Agriculture” in the coming year Mr 
Abu Hossam Sarkcr (Krishak Projn) moved a cut motion to cnticise the jute policy 
of the Government fiho opposition speeches stressed that mere regulation of juto 
cultivation would not succeed in securing an economic price of jute for the ciiltiva- 
tors It was also maintained that there were various inaceuiacies in the record of 
jute lands jirepared by the Government on the basis of which the jute restriction 
policy was going to be enforced It was further maintained that Government had 
‘bungled and mismanaged' the whole thing in regard to jute. Replying, 
the Mimstcr said that the policy of the Government with regard to jute 
■was fo make every attempt humanly possible, to give the growers the best possible 
prices for this commodity The first step towards this end was the adjustment of 
supply to demand Previous attempts to do this by voluntary restriction of 
production having proved ineffective, the Government had ultimately decided to 
regulate the production of jute on a compulsory basis This hod necessitated a 
comprehensive survey of the entire jute area of the province, and the work of 
issuing licences to more than fifty five lakhs of jute growers was now proceeding 
apace This was on experiment which, in its boldness, far surpassed any similar 

28 
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nttempt made anywhere else in the world The Government, he emphasiBed, wei 
determined to carry on this policy of regulation because they were convinced tha 
unless the nest year’s crop was regulated, the situation would be absolute! 
unmanageable The Minister added that circumstances might arise when it migh 
be necessary to fix the minimum price of ]ute and he could not saj that th 
proposition of fixing a minimum price for ]ute was outside the purview o 
Government policy If necessary, the Government would do so, but the Governmen 
could not do that until the obvious difliculties in the way were solved Mr Sarler' 
motion was rejected by the House by 63 to 30 votes The House then adjournet 
till the 14tb March when a demand for a grant of Es 43,85,000 for expenditun 
for the coming year under the head, “Agnculture” was sanctioned by 62 to 27 votes 
A cut motion moved to discuss the ‘‘absence of a comprehensive policy” witl 
regard to the vital problems of agriculture was rejected by 76 to 28 votes Maulv 
Janab Alt Majimdar's (Nrishak Proja) cut motion to emphasise “the desirability o 
exempting from the operation of the jute Eegulation Act those jute growers whose jub 
lands were below one acre in aiP was rejected by S7 to 43 votes The House ther 
adjourned till the next day, the loth March, when various Government schemes foi 
the development of industries in this proiince were outlined bv Mr Tamtzuddn 
Khan Munster for Agriculture and Industries, when he asked for a grant of Es 

19.19.000 for expenditure on “Industries ’ Duiing the discussion on the subject 
Mr J R Walker made a strong plea for the development of the fishery industrj 
which, he maintained, offered the best prospect for increasing the wealth of thi 
province Two cut motions were moied by Itlessrs Siircndra Nath Biswas and 
Sasanka ScLhar Sanyal of the Bose Party to criticize the industrial policv of the 
Government Both motions were lost Next daj, the ITtli March the Education 
Budget of the Government of Bengal for the vcar 19H-42 was discussed Eai 
Harendra Nath Chaudhttrxj (Congress) moved a ‘cut’ motion to discuss the policy 
that was being jnirsued in the Bjihcre of primary education in the proiince He 
alleged that there had been a phenomenal rise in the past few years in the numbei 
of Maktabs at the sacrifice of general non-denominntional piimarj schools and that 
Hindu boys had been compelled to read in Maktabs for want of general primary 
schools The hon’ble Mr A K FazUtl Huq, Education Minister, pointed out that 
there was no difference in the curriculum of studies in the hlaktab and the general 
primary schools throughout the province at present Hie only difference was that 
religious instruction was made compulsory in the Mnkfab and he added that not 
only Muslim students but also Hindu students received religious instruction there 
He told the House that the Government had until now receued no complaint what- 
soever either from the'' guardians of the Hindu boys or from the Hindu boys them- 
selves reading in such Maktabs It was a happy sign of the time, he remarked, 
that even now in spite of the communal atmobjihere prevailing in the country 
Hindu and Muslim boys, at least in their tender years, sat together in the same 
class room and received education from the same set of teachers On the question 
of deprdvincinlisation of Goiernment institutions, the Education Minister remarked 
that the analysis of the results of different examinations showed that the percentage 
of success in 'Government institutions was much higher than that in non-Govern- 
ment institutions Ihe ‘cut’ motion was rejected without a division, The House 
then adjourned till the 18th March when the Education (General) grant amounting 
to Es 168,74,000 and Jail and ConMct Settlements grant amounting to Es 

3694.000 were passed The non-release of the giant to the Vtstca Bharaii 
which was provided for in the last year’s budget and absence of any 
provision in this year’s budget was raised during the discussion on the Education 
grant The European paity also lent their support to the proposal for grant 
to the Fisica Bharati The Chief Utmster rephing said that he was releasing the 
last years’s grant immediately, hut did not mention am thing with regard to future 
grants The House diiided only once in connection with the Jail demand on the 
cut motion of Mr Charu Roy, which was defeated by 36 to 72 votes Next day, the 19th. 
‘March, when the demand for Police grant was under consideration, the discussion 
mainly centred round the desiiability of financing the Chowkidari cost from out of 
the provincial revenue There was unanimity of opinion regarding giving relief to the 
rural population even the Coalition party members according their support to the 
piopobal The Chief Minister who was temporarily in charge of the Police Depart- 
ment in the absence of Sir Nazimuddin said that the report of the Cbowkidan 
Committee was still under consideration and that the Government now had 
accepted the policy that the entire cost of the rural police should not fall on the 
rural people The entire Police grant amounting to Es. 2, 20, 53, (XX)/- was passed by 
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the House Next day, the 20th March, the Budget demands for Es 32,13,000 for 
Irrigation and Rs 1,55,71,000 for CitiI Works, placed before the House by tbe Hon 
Maharaja Srish Chandra Nandy of Cossimbazar, were voted In the course of his 
speech, the Llaharaja stated that tbe Bengal Government, in co operation vrith^ other 
provincial governments concerned, set up two interim committees one for the Ganges 
and the other for the Brahmaputra and the Meghna rivers to frame the necc=snry 
constitution of the proposed Inter-Provincial Riier Commission Tliese interim 
committees had since finished their labours and submitted their reports With 
regard to the Brahmaputra-Meghna River Commission, the hon Munster said that 
both the Bengal and Assam Governments had accepted the recommendations of the 
Committee and the Benpl Government had been authorised by the Assam Goiern- 
ment to address the India Government on the subject with a request to constitute 
the commission on the lines of the=e recommendations It was expected that the 
constitution of the Brahmaputra Meghna River Commission might be a settled fact 
in the course of the coming vear The progress with regard to the constitution of 
the proposed Ganges River Commission had not, however, been so satisfactory 
Opposition members and some of the Coalition members criticised tbe Government 
for lack of any comprehensive irrigation scheme, while the European members con- 
gratulated the Minister on tbe achievements of the department Next day, the 21st 
March, an account of the activities of the Co operative Dcpaitment was given by Mr 
M B MullicL Minister in charge when he placed the niidget of the Department 
before the House The Minister also asked for a grant of Rs 2023,000 for expen- 
diture under the head debt conciliation Ibis gave rise to a debate regarding the 
working of the Agricultural Debtors Act The budget demands relating to both 
the Co opeiative and Rural Indebtedness Departments were passed Next day, the 
22nd March, the budget demands for Rs 22,29,000 for the Excise Department, and 
Es 71,12,000 for the administration of justice were voted The Congress Party 
moved a cut motion in order to emphasise the necessitj) of separation of the judi- 
ciary fiom the executive Opposing the motion Navab Musharraf Hnssatn, Judical 
Minister, said that complete separation of the judiciary from the executive was not 
a practical proposition The motion was rejected without a division 'I wo other cut 
motions weie moved on behalf of the Congress and the Krishak Praja Parties to 
emphasise the desii ability of introducing complete prohibition in the province 
Opposing the resolutions, the Excise Ministei, Jlr P D Eatkut, said that in the 
present circumstances complete Prohibition was not feasible on various grounds 
He, however, reiterated the Government’s polity of gradual enforcement of total 
Prohibition tlirougbout the province Both the cut motions were rejected bv 74 
votes to 31 llie House then adjourned till Mondaj, the 24th March when' the 
Government wero charged by the Opposition with failure to give Biifccicnt relief 
to the peasantry by the reduction of the rate of rent when the Land Rcvcniio 
demand for grant was under consideration The Krishak Proja Partj who fought 
the election under the leadership of Bon Mr A K Fazlul Buq, reminded the 
Chief Minister of his election pledge and his ‘‘failure” to implement the pledge 
Sir Btjoy Prosad Singh Boy, Llinister, Land Revenue, in reply refused the charge 
and said that the Government took their stand on the Bengal Ucnancy Amendment 
Act, by which piece of legislation, he asserted, the Ministry would go down to 
prosperity Nest day, the 27Ui March, a tribute to the good work being done by the 
Calcutta Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals was paid by the Premier 
Mr A K Fazlul Htiq, when replying to a debate on the working of the Societv 
2he debate was raised on a cut motion in respect of the Budget demand for Rs 

7.19.000 for tbe Veteiinary Department On tbe 28th March Medical grants amount- 
ing to Rs 51,13,000 and Public Health grants amounting to Rs 50,52,000 were 
voted The demands were moved by Hon Mr Tamijuddtn Khan in the absence 
of Hon Nawnb Bnbadiir of Dacca, Minister in Charge of the Deparlnients Next 
day, tbe 29Ui March the remaining budget demands were voted The labour policy 
of the Ministry was discnsed in connection with tbe Budget demand for Rs 4,92 COO 
for “Miscellaneous Department ” Ihe demand which includes a provision oTrs 

64.000 for the Labour Department, was placed before tbe House bv the bon Mr 
ff S Suhraiuardy Labour Minister Opposing the entire demand Hr A M A 
Zaman (Congress Labour) severely cnticised tbe labour policy of the Ministry and 
the activities of its Labour Dejiartment He alleged that the money meant for 
labour welfare work had been utilised in bringing into existence a large number of 
bogus’ trade unions Mr / Kennedy (European) supported the demand on behalf 
of the European Group He emphasised that the year that had passed, since the 
Labour Minister last presented his demand to the House, bad been singularly free 
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from major labour troubles and, in tbe opinion of his Party, this was due in no 
small measure to the Minister’s solicitude for the workers of Bengal and his 
determination to safeguaid their rights Eeplying to the debate, Mr H S 
Suhratcardy, Minister for Labour, said that Mr Zaman had cast aspersions against 
the constitutional trade unions that had grown up in pursuance of their policy 
of encouraging trade unions in this province which conducted themselves in a 
reasonable and constitutional manner Repljing to the criticism that they had been 
encouraging the formation of trade unions on communal lines, the hon Minister 
said that they had done nothing of the kind 'Ihe policy of the Government was 
that so far ns labour was concerned they considered the Hindus and Muslims as 
one They deprecated the foimation of trade unions on communal lines They 
refused to recognise any trade union which was of an exclusne character, that is, 
either of Hindus or of Muslims The demand was passed and the Assembly 
adjourned till Monday 

Eeliet of London Aip.-raid Victims 

31bL march — Following debate lasting two hours, the Assembly this 
morning sanctioned by 130 votes to 47, the supplementary demand for a 
token grant of Ee 1 to enable the Government to pay one lakh of rupees 
to the Calcutta Major’s Fund for the relief of London air-raid victims 
The demand uas placed before the House by the Chief Minister Mr A K Fazlul 
Huq The money was proj'osed to be paid in the current year out of the saving 
under the head ‘‘Miscellaneous” An Opposition cut-motion moved by Mr Sasanka 
Sekhar Snnijal, the Chief Whip of the Congress Party, to discuss the principle 
underlying the proposal was rejected by 121 to 41 votes The Oiiposition also raised 
a point of order, maintaining that the contribution could not be made under 
Section 150 of the Goiernment of India Act and that the money could not be “for 
the purposes of India or some part of India” ns was laid down in the Section 

Mr Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition said that Section 150 of 
the Government of India Act laid a tcrritoual restriction on the powers of the 
province in respect of imposing anj burden on the revenues of the Federation 
of the Provinces The question of courtesj of humanitarian sentiment did not 
arise He maintained that, so far as the present demand was concerned, it was 
entirelj out of order under Section 150 

The Chtef Mtmster pointed out that legal opinion received by the Government 
showed that the grant could be made under the Government of India Act He 
referred to the opinion which the Secretary of State for India had forwarded to the 
Government of India for communication to Ihe Proiincial Governments which had 
been obtained in consultation with the best legal opinion available in London The 
opinion of the Secretarj’ of State was that, ‘For the purposes of India” nnder 
Section 150 could in practice be construed ns including any actuities, the pursuit 
of which was in the country’s interest Such interests need not be in the nature of 
specific and mensurable benefit and could include many other things of broader 
consideration in respect to the reputation and dignity of India in the comity of 
nations The Chief Minister also referred to the opinion of the Advocate General of 
Assam in this connection and remarked that the members of the Bengal Cabinet 
were fully satisfied that the demand could be made under the Government of 
India Act 

The Speaker {Sir M Azizul Huq) pointed out that it was a well-known 
international custom to send relief Supposing India was affected by a severe 
famine, as a matter of courtesy she would get relief from others ‘‘Are we to be 
debarred from sending relief to others under similar circumstances ?” He consider- 
ed that the sending of such relief would be ‘‘for the purposes of India” for the sim- 
ple reason that they were merely reciprocating feeling of humanity ns other coun- 
tries had done He admitted, however, that the question of interpretation of the 
Section was not free from difficulty Whether the phrase ‘‘the purposes of India” 
meant restricted purposes of India, or the wider purposes of the country which in- 
cluded the existence of India ns a nation in the comitj of nations was a matter 
which was to be decided by a Court and he thought that he should not intervene 
by ruling out the motion He, therefore, held that the motion was in order Con- 
cluding, the Speaker said that the whole principle behind the Government of India 
Act was provincial autonomy in financial matter and if autonomy meant that we 
could do everything but extend international courtesy, then the Section had been 
rather badly dratted “But” he added ‘ As 1 say, I do not hold that this Section 
jB Buch BB to preclude an item of this nature— unless a Court declares otherwise ” 
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The Eloed Commissios Eepoet 
iBt APRIL —The Aeserably to-day had a brief Ee=sion, the diecnfsion on 
the Land Eevenue (Floud) CommiEsion Eeport, which had been fised lor the 
evenjnf', having been postponed as all tho inatenalB connected ^ith the subject hfKi 
not been received by the meniberB When the raattcr came up for coneiderution, jMr 
SasanU Sekhar Sanyal, chief whip of the Bose Party, complftincd that nicinbcrs 
had not been supplied with either the volumcB contuninK the CMdcncc co lected 
by the Floud Commission or the report of the Special ofiiccr np] ointcd bv the 
Government to examine the recommendations of the Commission Unless tlicsc 
materials were available to them, they were not in a position to di=cusfa the report 
and give their considered viei.s on the subject wbitn was of such vital intertst to 
ail sections of the community , , , , 

Mr J AT Basil, leader of the Hindu Notionalist party, remarked that the 
Floud Commission’s report related to matters of far-reaching inipoitnncc and 
should theiefore be subjected to very careful scrntiny This could not be done 
unless the evidence collected by the Commission and the report of the Special 
Oftcer was nvnilabie to them 

Eat D N Choudhury (Bose Group) remarked that if the Government were 
unable to make up tbcir minds regarding the recommendations of the Floud 
CoramiBBion vvithoiit examining Mr Gurncr’s report how then could they 
expect members of the House to express their considered views on the subject 
without studyiiig that report ? Members of his porty were ns niiMous ns the Govern- 
ment that a decision on the recommendations of the Floud Commission was icadicd 
ns early as possible, but in order that this might be done members must have all 
the mnteriols connected with tUe subject 

The Premier Mr A K Fazlul Huq, zmd. the occasion wasinlended to giic 
members an opportunity of expressing their views on the subject There was no 
question of the Government being unable to make up their minds on the matter 
The report of the Floud Commission was not only a matter of vitol importance 
to vanoiis sections of the people but also touched certain conslitntionnl questions, 
inoluding the Pcimancnt fcettlemeiit winch was of great historical imjjorlnncc, and 
should, therefore, bo considered from all points of view There was no doubt that 
the Commission had taken great pains to collect a vast amount of useful materials 
affecting the land revenue svBtem of the province The report of Mr Gmner was 
the report of an officer appointed specially to go through the Floud Commi'sion s 
recommendations, summarise Us conclusions and suggest means that should be 
adopted to implement those recommendations The report was submitted by Mr 
Gnxncr for the benefit of the Government If, however, members thought that they 
should also have copies of Llr Gurner's report to enable them to discuss the matter, 
he had nothing to say against it 

Mr Saiitosh Kumar Basil (deputy lender of Bose Party) said that if the Govern- 
ment considered that Mr Gurner’s report was very heljvfurto them why should they 
deny members an opportunity of studying that report On a previous occasion the 
Government promised to place nt the disposal of members nil materials connected 
with the subject In the circumstances, he could not undcistand this anxiety on 
the part of the Government not to circulate that rejvort 

feir B P Singh Eoy said that there was no question of not publishing the 
report The position was that at the present moment the Government were con- 
sidering Mr Gurner’s report, and until they had thoroughly studied the rcjiort they 
were not in a position to place it before the House 

Tbc Speaker, Sir Aztzul Hague said that be felt it desirable that members 
sboiild go through the volumes containing the evidence before they were called upon 
to express their opinion on the recommendations of the Commission 

SOLDIEES’ VlCTOEA EeJOICED 


2nd APRIL —The Assembly adopted a special motion moved by the Hon Mr 
A K Pazlui Hug conveying rejoicing at the capture of Keren and Barer and 
congmtulating the Indian soldiers through His Lxccllency the Governor of Bcn< al 
aiiu His Lxccllency the Gommandcr-m-Chief Mr Jalahiddm Hashemy opjiosed The 
motion on the ground that there was no occasion for rejoicings as the caiHure of 
these towns would mean only the displacement of the Italians to be substituted by 
BfUish Inipenalism He further said that there was nothing to congratulate 
the Indian soldiers who were nothing but mereeneries and had been iwcd on former 
occnsionB in enslaving other peoples There would be occasion for rejoicings vrhen 
their soldiers would achieve success in defending their own moiheriand Mr, 
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Niharendu Dufta ITajujrdar snid tint if there tvas any nation responsible for the 
conquest of Abyssinia br the Italians it was the Britishers Mr / K Basu resret- 
ted that altogether a diflerent issue had been raised In fighting in Afnca these 
Indian soldiers were really fighting for the defence of India ilr IE A Waller 
said that the Imperial armies in the middle east had gone from one success to 
another These victories only could have been achieved by the bnlliant strategv 
of General Wavell and his staff He would hardly stress the importance of th^'e 
successes from the point of view of the defence of India They particularly rejoiced 
at the gallant part played by the Indian soldiers Theirs had been a new record 
of courage. The Hon 5lr A AT Fazlul Huq said that there was no occasion made 
by the Opposition on the occasion In the first place the motion referred to the fact 
that it was a case of Indian achievement and therefore a matter for the pride of 
Indians and secondly Abyssinia was a country of vital importance to the defence 
of India The motion was put to vote and carried, 175 voting for it as against 46 

M.4.rKET3 Eegclatiox Bell 

Srd APRIL — On the motion of the bon ble Mr Tamjuddin Khan, Minister 
for Agriculture and Industries, the Assembly to-day referred the Markets Eegola- 
tion Bill to a Select Gimmittce An Opposition motion, urging circulation of the 
Bill for eliciting public opinion, was rejected without a division The Bill seeks to 
define the market charccs and fees which maa be levied by the proprietor of 
markets and the rates at which they may be levied , to maintain sets ot standard 
weiahts and measures in markets , to compel a proprietor of a market to provide 
adequate shelter, conservancv, water-supnh, sanitation, etc The Opjiosition criticism 
against the Bill was that it did not provide for the control of pnces of commodities 
and that there was no definite proposals in the Bill 

The Dowey EESTFicxioy Bell 

4th APRIL -Non-official Bills were considered in the Assembly to-dav None 
of the legislative efiort of the non-ofncial members, however proceeded beyond the 
circulation stage Mr Surendra Nath Bistias moved for reference to Select Com- 
mittee the Bengal Dowry Eestriction Bill, the object of which was to put a stop 
to the dowry s\stcm among the Bengalee Hindus 'ihe main provision of the Bill 
is that no person shall at any time offer or accept any dowry whose money value 
esceeds the sum of Es 51, wliich «iim shall not include the value of ornaments 
or anything in kind pven by brides’ parents or guardians ns n gift out of free will 
The Bill was circulated for eliciting public opinion 

The riSHEPiES Bill 

Mr Karcndra Nath Das Gvpta and Mr Arsir-ta Lai .VaarfaZ moved for 
reference to Select Committees two bills for lcgnli=ing the nchfs of fisherman Mr 
Mandal in moving his Bill — Bengal Fisheries Bill— said that the Bill had been 
introduced with a view to rationalise the settlement of fishenes oii the basis of fair 
and equitable rent and stabilise the fish industry which formed a vital part m the 
economic structure of the province Hon ‘ Tan tzuddtn Khan rcplving, said 
that there was no gaineaviiig the fact that rights of fishermen who had to suffer 
from various exactions and oppressions had to be protected by some sort of legis- 
lation Government, he asserted, was not sitting idle in the matter Government 
were anxious to bnng forward a comprehensive measure to deal with the rights of the 
fishermen With that end in view they had appointed a special officer on the basis 
of those reports fihey would bring forward a Bill, which the Minister hoped would 
remove the outstanding grievances of fishermen There were defects in the Bills 
which he opposed The motions for the cucnlation of the Bills for eliciting public 
opinion were defeated 

Belief to Teyayts’ Bill 

Maulti AbdtJ Hahtm (Coalition) introduced a Bill giving relief to non-agn* 
cultural tenants bv way of giving protection from eviction and arbitrary enhance- 
ment of rent Hon Mr T Khan, replying on behalf of Government, said that the 
Chandina Committee had submitted their rej ort and on the basis of that report 
Government proposed to bring forward an appropriate measure 

The Wake Amemimest Bill 

-Dr SanauUa (Coalition) introduced the Bengal Wakf Amendment Bill He 
said that the taxation which had been introduced by the TTakf Act, was according 
to eminent Moslem divines illegal Government, he pleaded, should provide for 
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funds for the supervision end -raanagement 

■was for the cUmination of this taxation Hon Mr M B Mullick saia pat lue 
Got eminent ranted some time to consider the matter and had pked the statutory 
M'akf Board for their opinion The Bill vTas ciiculated for eliciting opinion 

Tarakeswak. Tempi e Bile 

Mr Taralnath Mulherjee introduced the TarahesivaT Temple Bp Mr Aiul 
Chandra Kumar opposed the Bill He said that the provision in the Bill asking 
for Government interference in the management of Hindu mrnples ivas a dangerous 
principle 'ihe present committee rvns doing work satisfactoniy and tue present 
Mahanta was a man of high character against whom so far nobody bad any 
complaint to offer fflie motion ?or circulation, of tlie Bill was defeated and the Bill 
was killed The House then adjourned 

The Dacca Biots— Adj Motion 

0th APRIL —The adjournment motion taolcd by Bat Harcndranath 
Chowdhary (Bose Group) to discuss the Government’s failure to control the 
estension of noting in the Dacca District was lost to day, 67 voting for and 107 
against The official Congress party attended the meeting and supported the motion 
The Krishak Projas and Independents also supported the motion, while the 
European bloc supported the Government There was a large attendance of members 
and the public galleries were full Several members of the Upper House were 
present in the enclosures reserved for them 

Bai Harendra Nath Clmidhuri (Gongiess), in moving the motion, referred to 
the statement made by the Chief Minister, Air A K Fnzliil Hiiq, that the 
Government was taken unawares by what had happened in the Nanjanganj 
Sub Division Mr Bar Choudhun pointed out that the not had been continuing in 
the city of Dacca from Alarch 17 and that ought to have constituted a suflicient 
waining to the Government to take prccnulionaTy measures so that the distiiibanco 
might not spread to other areas According to the speaker, there was perfect 
abdication by the authorities responsible for the maintenance of law and order m 
that area for a certain period He referred to the large number of people that had 
taken shelter from the affected area in Tripura State and remarked tint this bore 
witness to the fact that an “nnworkaDle and imperfect” constitution was being 
attempted to be woiked and that, by ‘‘woilhless and inefficient hands” 

Participating in the debate, Alt Naltnt Banjan Sarkar, Ex-Finance Jlinister, 
referred to the situation created by the communal disturbances in the Narayangaaj 
Sub-Du ision and remarked that iii the affected area "the rule of law seemed to 
have given way to the rule of the outlaw " S^ar as the subject matter of the 
motion was concerned be thought that Government had admitted that they had 
failed to control the situation and to ensiire protection to life and properly This 
truth, remarked Air Barker, was writ large over the many communiques the 
Government had issued on the not situation Proceeding, Air Barker said that the 
Government were unpaidonably indifferent, and that they were not taking up the 
matter seriously was clear from their attitude to the forced large scale migration 
The Alaharaja of Tripura had shown great generosity and Bvmpathv in shelteung 
the refugees at coiisidernble expense Mr barker said tint the Government had 
banned the publication of news There might be jnstihcation for some control of 
news at a time like this, but the censoring of news agencies and the non-publication 
of any authentic news by the Government themselves at the same time had been 
producing certain most undesirable effects Air barker thought that the Government 
had failed to keep adequate touch with the actual situation in the affected areas 

Air Shamsuddm Ahmed, Lender of the Kzishak Proja Party, deplored the 
situation that had arisen and emphasised that all the Alinisters ought to have gone 
to Dacca to tackle the situation and that the sitting of the Assembly ought to have 
been suspended, so that the members of the legislature might go to the affected 
area to try to restore normal conditions He maintained that rioters whether 
Hindus or Alushms, should be dealt with drastically He deplored some of the 
speeches made recently by Dr b P Alookerjee and the hon the Chief Alinister Air 
A K Farlul Huq ’ 

Dr Syama Prasad Mul erjee, in supporting the motion, referred to the obser- 
vations made by the previous speaker, and said that it was only during the Inst lR 
months that it hiffi been his lot to speak inside the legislature and outside it in 
defence of the rights and liberties of the Hindus of this province He would like 
to give the assurance to the Hindus that whatever attempts might be made by 
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interested persons to disort Lis speeches, in none of them he had attached the 
Muslim community as such It iras no question of talking of the Miiehm 
communitv as such, Dr Mooker]ee proceeded But it iras a question of esponno- 
the policy of the present Ministry which, according to him, had been deliberately 
aimed during the last few years at the curtailment of the nuhts and liberties of the 
Hindus Dr Mookerjee then referred to what had appeared in a Muslim daily of 
the City a few days aso It was written in that paper that “the time has come to 
=how the little rats that the lion is not dead, only sleeping They will see to whom 
Bencal belongs They shall be taught the lesson they need” Dr ilookerjee remarked 
that what was happening in Dacca and Narayanganj was the lesson, which they 
(the Hindus) were to be taught Proeeedinir, the speiker said that he was ashamed 
as much of the desecration of Mosques as he was ashamed of the repeated 
desecration of Hindu temples during the last three years “I do not want that any 
reliinoiis institution should be touched by any commnnity I want communal 
concord and harmony in India We hare to lire as brothers and as men who 
understand each other’s point of new and not with one community tryim: to 
subordinate the uiteres's of the other communities for the purpose of adrancement 
of its own interest- ’ He referred to the official figures of deaths in the Dacca 
disturbance and said that according to information receired oy him the official 
figures were not correct and the number of persons killed among the Hindu and 
I'duslim communities was almost equalised to-day The heart of erery man went out 
in symnathy with a person killcvl, whether he was a Hindu or Muslim or ChrisMan 

Speaking on behalf of the Gorernment the Chief Minister, Mr A K Faz’ul 
Uiiq, caid ‘‘When I was a boy at school, I had a classmate who was responsible 
for a disturbance in tne classroom and as soon as he committed any ofieiice he 
used to shout the loudest in order to say that everybodj but himsdf was in the 
wrong The attitude that has been taken up by some of my friends speaking m 
siipoort of this motion has reminded me of the case of that old classmate of niine 
For four years, they hare been singing a hymn of bate against the 3Iuu5trv and 
the Muslim community , they ha\c 'encouraged people to come out and set at 
defiance the Goyernraent I cannot help quoting a passage from a speech of Dr 
Synma Prasad Moakerjee intended to make the peaceful ndrainis»rahon of Bengal 
impossible After baling done that after having prepared the ground and after 
having perfected their plan things naturally began to develop themseVes ’ 

Pro-'ocding the Chief Minister said that it was not on March 17 that the 
trouble began at Dacca The real trouble in Dacca began oa the afternoon of 
Blnrcli 14 when some Hindu boys sprinkled coloured wafer on some Muslim bovs on 
the day of the Hoh festival \n old min, who was passing bv protested against 
this This old man was canght bv the beard and his whole body was spnnkled 
with coloured water Blows were given on his head and he was removed to hospital 
After the incident for two days, naraelv, the 15th and I6th the whole of Dscca 
was in tense excitement Although scabbing was going on and Muslims were being 
freely stabbed, not one Hindu was stabbed in retaliation It was on 5Iareh 17 
that 'mosques began to be desecrated 'Ihe Holv Koran was torn to pieces and 
leaves of the Koran were strewn on the floor Immeaiately after this, continued 
Mr Hiiq Hindu youths dressed in ‘lungies’ (cloths generally worn by Jlnsliras), 
with red caps on, went to vanous villages in the District of Dacca exciting Mus- 
lims to ri^e against the Hindus, saving Mosques bad been desecrated and the Holv 
Koran had been torn to pieces and that it was time for the Jlushms to nse against 
the Hindus (Laughter in Congress Benches) “^You may laugh, but it was part of 
a p’-pconceived policy The Hindus knew that once the Muslims were routed they 
would go to excesses and the Hindus knew bow to retaliate afterwards ' 3Ir Huq 
remarked In conclusion the Chief Minister assured the House that the Govern- 
ment had taken every possible step to meet the situation, which was now under 
control He expressed the grateful thanks of the Bengal (^vemment to His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Tripura for the shelter tliat he had given to a number of 
people from the afieefed area and announced that the Government bad sanctioned 
an expenditure of Bs 10,000 for the relief of the victims and, if necessary, the 
Government would be prepared to spend more The Assembly ttereafter adjourned 
till April 22 

Local Seijf-Govt Amexd Bill 

22nd APRIL — ^The Bengal Local Self-Government (Amendment) Bill 1941, as 
passed by the Legistative Council, came up for consideration to day. The measure 
met with strong opposition from the Bose Group and the Knshak Proja Party A 
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BugRcstion that the Bill had been bronght forward in the of certain ''stal- 

warts’’ of the Coalition Party was emphatically repudiated by the Revenue Minister, 
Sir B P Singh Bog, member in-charge of the Bill, who explained that its ob]ect 
was that the reconstitution of district boards might not be iinduiy aelayea 

The Bill seeks to provide for a special machinery for the decision of riispiiteB 
relating to elections held under the Bengal Local Self Government Act of looo and 
at the same time oust the jurisdiction of civil courts in respect of such disputes as 
has been done under the other Acta relating to the administration of local 
government in the province It is further proposed that the principles of the Bill, 
when enacted into law, should applv to elections which have already been held and 
in respect of which disputes are still pending in civil courts, so that the new boards 
to which elections have been made may come into existence and function without 
avoidable delay 

23rd APRIL —The Bill was strongly opposed both at the second and the third 
readings today 'I he Opposition, through amendments, fought stoutly for making a 
provision in the Bill for an appellate authority against the decision of the district or 
subordinate judge on the election petitions Sir Btjog opposed the amendments and the 
Opposition’s attempts proicd futile against the weight of number which the Coalition 
Paity commanded The Opposition also fought against the principle of giving 
retrospective effect to the enactment and wanted the deletion of the provision Sir 
Sanaka Sanyal pointed out that it was a wellknown convention that the existing 
Ians of the land should be treated nith respect By the passing of the present bill 
into Act all election suits, now pending before courts, would autoraaticnlly become 
null and void It was now almost an admitted fact that the bill was a Dacca 
enactment —the election suits regarding Dacca District Board which were now 
pending decisions were the main pivot of the present measure With the passing 
of the Dill into Act those suits would become null and void Ihis was against 
all principles of democracy and progressive Government The election suits 
at Dacca were instituted under the existing law and with refeience to the 
existing conditions Now they wanted to arrest the powers of the courts 
under the existing laws by the passing of this bill Ihis was, Mr Sanyal remarked, 
more than robbery Sir Bijog, replying to the point, merely stated that he did not 
want to waste the time of the House by repeating his arguments in regnid to this 
matter He formally opposed it The amendment was lost 

During the third reading of the bill. Bat Harendra Nath Chaudhury said 
that he would be speaking on it in order to record his emphatic protest against 
the ‘pernicious measure Sir Bijoy he said, had taken sheltei under the Bengal 
Municipal Act of 1922 for the principles introduced in the bill in ousting the 
jurisdiction of the civil courts But be would only remind him that the measure, 
when first introduced, was thrown away by the then Council and was only passed 
when the Congress had withdrawn from the legislature Was it not a fact, he 
enquired, that this piece of legislation was going to be a scandalous abouse of the 
legislative machinery ? It was unfortunate, Mr Eav Choudhury remarked, that 
an experienced minister like Sir Bijoy Piasnd Singh Roy should allow himself to 
be iimueMed by the reactionary coterie of Dacca in the matter of local self-govern- 
ments He, on behalf of the Opposition, stron^y opposed the passing of the 
measure In reply Sir Btjoy stated that there was no justification for so much 
excitement He asked the House to pass the bill Ihe bill as settled m the House 
was passed by loO to 55 votes The Assembly was then prorogued 
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Proceedings of the Council 

Budget Session — Calcutta — 11th February to 8th. April 19' 

Public Accounts Committee Report 

The opening meeting of the budget eessiou of the Bengal Legislative ( 
on the 11th February l‘)4l was short, lasting ft little more than nn hour 
questions had been answered and some formal Government business dispo 
the House adjourned as a mark of lespect to the memory of Mi Surendra 
Moitra, a member of the Bengal Assembly 

lltb FEBTltlABY —The Council had another shoit sitting to da'i 
agenda included consideiation of the OSicial Trustees (Bengal Amendment) J 
passed by th.e Lower House, and the report of the Committee on Public A< 
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on the Appropriation Accounts and Finance Accounts of the Government of Bengal 
for 1938 39 and the Audit Reports 1939 ^ j . 

a be Council passed the Official Trustees Bill vrithout anv di^tission As 
recatds the report of tbe ComniitteQ on Public Accounts, Dr liadhakttmud 
i/ootvcrjcc (Congress) oh]ected to the conaideration of the report on a point of 
privilege He maintained that the Council bad nothing to do with this report 
submitted by a committee which had no connexion with this House He felt that 
a definite breach of privilege of the House had been committed in this matter 
and remarked that the Finance Minister was not justified in taking the time of 
the House by asking it to give its opinion on something which did not conic 
within the purview of the Council A discussion followed on the point raised by 
i)r Mookerjee and eicntnallj the House agreed to refer the matter to its I’rivilcgc 
Committee The House then adjourned 

The Eaza Bazar Dietorbasces 

12th FEBRUARY —The President, Mr S C ihira, ruled out of order 
to day an adjournment motion sought to be moved by Prof Bumayun Knhtr 
to discuss the situation aiising out ot the disturbances at Baja Barar on Mondnv 
The motion sought to discuss "a matter of urgent and definite public imiiortance 
namelv, the action ot the police in making indiscriminate arrests in the carlj hours 
of Monday morning and the ruthless lathi charges on members of the public in 
the forenoon and afternoon of the same day and the failure of the Government in 
spite of repeated requests on the floor of the House, to supply adequate information 
or explanation of the incident, which arose out of the action of the police ’ 

Narrating the circumstances leading to the disturbances, the Chtef Jftmsicr 
said that in the first place the matter arose out of a case which had been already 
stalled under Section 143, I P C and the arrests on Monday moining weie 
made in puisnance of that case He reminded the members that on the afternoon 
of February 8, a number of “tazias” were passing through the Circular Boad 
with unuBuallv long poles which were obstructed by the telegraph and tram 
wires and the tnziawalas could not proceed further Uhey demanded that the 
wires should be cut Ihc police tried to argue with them and urged them to move 
on one side, but they would not listen to any request 'Jho situation was then 
such that the police liad either to use force or to adopt some other means to meet 
the wishes of the taziawalas 1 he use of force then would have meant “perhaps 
nothing less than slaughter” Hundreds of persons would have been injured 
or killed 'ihe police, iheiefore, thought that the best way to deni with the 
situation was to cut the tram and telegraph wires and allow the “tazias” to proceed 
Proceeding the Chief Blinister said that cases under Section 143, I PC, and also 
under the Police Act for obstruction were then started against pcrsoiiB who insisted 
on tbe wires being cut and on Jlondny morning these jicrsoos were arrested 'ihere 
were a number of police oflicers when tbe arrests were made 'Hie arrests were 
made not indiscriminately, but on the identification of j'ohce constables The 
identifications were made by Sliislim constables and under tbe Biijcivision of 
Muslim superior officers After these arrests were made, they were taken to the 
thnim and they were subsequently released on bail 'Iho Chief Minister added, “At 
about noon when we were in office we received information that people hacl collected 
at tbe Baza Bazar liam Depot and were obstructing tram cars, hmliug stones and 
indiscriminately assaulting people The Home Slinister, tbe Finance Minister and 
myself accompanied by the Commissioner of Police and other personB went to the 
Moulnli where I met a crowd 9 hey listened to me and dispersed We then 
moved on to the Eaza Bazar and when wo came near the CalcuUtn Medical fcchool, 
we were met by a number of persons brandishiog lathis, shouting slogans and 
throwing stones Thev, in fact, surrounded my car 1 got out of my car and 
wanted to speak to them, but I was recened with a fusillade of stones I came 
back to my car btones were thrown at mv car and it was an accident that I did 
not get stones on roy head I went home Since I came away, I had personally 
no knowledge of what took place later But I was told that in some places the 
crowds were uiiruh when bir Nazimuddm was speaking to them, stones were 
thrown on all sides” The Chief Minister declared, “1 can bear testimony to the 
fact that during the time I was there tbe mob behaved in an unruly manner and 
the police dealt with them there with extreme patience ” 3Ir Fazlul Huq, proceeding, 
observed that it was not a fact that indiscnminate arrests were made Hcither 
was It a fact that huts were broken into or any woman molested He said that 
a case had already been started under Section 143, 1 P C , against some persons 
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for riotous behaviour in the Raja Bazar area. The Premier added that the number 
of people injured in the disturbances were on the police side 24, tramway 
employees 18 and on the mob side 9, including a Hindu ^ 

Better Coi^trol of Trust Funds 

14th FEBRUARY — Non-olRciul resolutions were taken up to-day Of the 11 
resolutions on the agenda three were disposed of, one was withdrawn, one carried 
and one was lost The House resumed discussion of the resolution moved by the 
Baja Bahadur of Nashtpur (Progressive) on September Id last that a representative 
committee, consisting of members of the Hindu community, be appointed to draft 
a Bill to provide for better goiernance, administration and supervision of Hindu 
public religious charitable funds to which the Hindu public customarily has to 
contribute and has contributed The motion was withdrawn 

Help for Weaving Industry 

Mr Nur Ahmed (Coalition) moved that the Government of Bengal be requested 
to make early steps to encourage and help in all possible ways the handloom 
industry in Bengal and to make a strong representation to the Government of India 
to continue on a large scale their grant-in-aid to the handloom weaving industry 
in Bengal at least for another penod of ten years Khan Bahadur Saiyd Muazzum- 
uddtn Hossain (Coalition), Mr Laht Chandra Das (Congress), Mr Dhirendra Lai 
Barua (chosen by the Governor) and Mr Humatjtm Kabtr (Proja) supported the 
resolution which was carried Ihe Council then adjourned till the 15th February 

Financial Statement for 1941-42 

I5th FEBRUARY — In the course of his Budget speech to-dav, the Finance 
Minister, referred to the jute policy of the Government and said that the keystone 
of the whole policy was regulation and they would leave nothing undone to secure 
effective regulation of this year’s crop Nothing was more certain than that the 
growing of aiiolher large jute ciop in 1941 would not only cause total collapse even 
of the present price, but would result in making jute of all kinds, of the very finest 
quality possible, unsaleable tins year and the next Referring to the record of 
jute lands prepared this year, the Finance Munster said that Government had ad- 
mitted that the records were not free defects and mistakes and were not perfect 
But be assured the House that Gotcrnment had taken steps to see that the effect 
of such inaccuracies and any hardship that might aiise out of them, should be 
reduced to a minimum Ihe Finance Minister added that Government had taken 
special steps in this connection and had 'appointed special staff to deal with the 
errors in recording The total cost of the year and the nest would amount to Es 
2,50,000 As this decision was taken after the supplementary budget estimates for 
the current year were placed before the House and the preset budget estimates 
were in print, this item of espenditure could not be included in either of them and 
would have to be regularised in due course The Finauce Munster referred to the 
two taxation measures now awaiting the final verdict of the Legislature and re- 
marked “Without additional revenues for which the Legislatuie has been 
approached, it will not be possible to undertake any expansion of our constructive 
programme or even to balance our budget” The House at this stage adjourned 
till the 25th February 

General Discussion of Budget 

25th to 27th FEBRUARY — Divergent opinions on the budget for 1941-42 were ex- 
pressed to day when the general discussion of the budget began Dr Badha Kvmud 
Mookerji (Congress) congratulated the Finance Minister on the businesslike manner in 
which he had presented the budget but criticized its plan and the principle on which 
it was based While agreeing with the Finance Minister that the fundamental weakness 
of Bengal’s financial position was due to the deductions from its revenue made at the 
Centre he asked what steps the Go\ernraent had taken to have this injustice remedied 
Begum Hamida Momin (Coalition) while she was glad that an increase of over 
Es 14,00000 had been provided under the head “Education” regretted that no 
provision had been made for the Sakhwat Memorial Giils’ High School which was 
at preient in a rented, unsuitable house She drew attention to the need of a suitable 
grant for (Government Moslem women training schools, and said that for want of 
proper middle English and Middle Vernacular schools for hloslem girls it was 
difficult to set qualified candidates for tlie training classes Eai Mnnmaiha Bath 
^se Bahadur (Progressive) twitted the Government with bringing about a deficit 
despite a windfall in the shape of revision of the Meston Award, Mr. Birendra 
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Ktshore Boy Chowdhury (Congress) characterized the budget ns disappoinUng 
Dealing with the Government policy regarding college education in iSengnl, ne.said 
that Government should consider its needs ns a whole and allot its grants for the 
benefit of all Hindu students, he complained, were being neglected in many areas 
Referring to the pile restriction scheme, he said that while in Bengal the cultivation 
of lute was restricted yet in other provinces it was being grown on an increasing 
scale Khan Bahadur Saiycd iluazzamuddtn Hoisain (Coalition) thought that the 
budget could not be described a deficit one as there was a closing balance of Rs 
3:1,91 lakhs Poverty and illiteracy he said were the two deadliest enemies with 
which they had to wage war and if they were to succeed they must equip them- 
selves properly no matter it meant fresh and heavy taxation But in imposing 
taxation they should take care that the method they adopted for raising money did 
not defeat the very object for which the money was being raised Next day, the 
26tli February, about half a dozen speakers participated Jlr J B Boss Lender of 
the European Party, congratulated the Finance Minister on the “clear, cleaver and 
compteliensue” manner in which he had presented the budget this year He, how- 
ever, maintained that while his party had every sympathy with the desire of the 
Government to improve the woik of the nation building department, they, never- 
thelesB, felt that in the present abnormal limes the utmost caution should be exercised 
in controlling expendituie in view of the recent progressive decline in certain items of 
revenue, such as, jute export duty, land revenue and stamp Next day, the 27th Febru- 
nry, the Finance Ministei, Mr H S Su/iroumrdy, replying to the debate, maintained 
that substantial amounts of money had, been allotted to the different nnlion-building 
departments As an instance, be pointed out that, whereas in the jirevious budget, 
hardly any money iias set apart for primary education, this year the budget 
provided approximately forty-five lakhs of rupees for the purpose fepcaking on the 
grants under head “Police ’, the Finance Minister said that keeping in view the 
area and the population of Bengal, he could say that “the cost of Police in Bengal 
18 less than in any other province The iiicrensc in Police is not meant for the 
purpose of making inroads into the liberties of the people with a politunl bent of 
mind , it IS foi the purpose of saving these honourable gentlemen from any difficulty 
that may aiise in case of an invasion of this country or trouble on the countryside” 
The Government had to issue an Oidinance, pointed out Mr Siibrnwardy lot 
fixing maximum and minimum prices of jute, because if the Government had not 
stepped in, say towards the beginning of August 1939, jute would have been 
puicliased by millowners and others at no price “whatsoever” Of course, the 
Ordinance was issued at a time when jute had virtually passed out of the hands of 
the agiiculturisls, but the Ordinance had served to maintain the price of the old 
crop and to ensure a satisfactory price for the new crop 

Land Revende Sales Axiend Bill 


28tli FEBRUARY -Non-official bills were considered in the Council to day 
As many as 20 bills were circulated for eliciting public opinion one was passed 
while four others were introduced The Bengal Land Revenue Sales (Amendment) 
Bill, 1940, for which Mr A'ur Ahmed was responsible was passed It provided some 
opportunities to the owners and the persons having interest in the immovable 
propel ty which weie sold at auction under the jirovisions of the Bengal Land- 
revenue Sales Act or tlio Public Demands Recovery Act of 1913 Uhe bill provided 
that such owners and interested persons would be entitled to apply for the scttinir 
aside of the sale within 30 days ^ 


Mosiem Mapriage Espenditdre Bill 

« Bcnpl Moslem Marriage Extravagant and Superfluous Expenditure 

l\eg\unlion Bill, 1940, mo^ed by Mr Niir Ahmed Yrne circulated for public oninion 
on the motion of Natiab Musharuff Hofmtn dho Nnwab remarked that it was a 
social legislation which would affect all sections of Moslems and ns such he Ihoucht 
that public opinion should be gathered before enacting such a legislation ^ 


Local Sei F Govt Amend Bill 

Mr Humnytin Kabir’s Bengal Local Self Government (Amendment) Bill 1937 
was circulated for eliciting public opinion on the motion of Sir Bijoy Pra=nd Singk 
Roy Mr Kabir’s bill sought to dp away with the system of uLination in tfic 
local bodies, introduce adult franchise and provided that no chaumaV either of 
municipality or district board should be eligible for the membership of either house 
of the Icgislnturo Mr Kabir remarked that the bill was circulated previously for 
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public opinion Hif;b Government officials hid expressed opinion in favour of the 
measure and Mr Kabir hoped that government would accept the bill 

4th MARCH — Mr Kamtm Kumar Duita, Deputy Leader of the Congtess 
Parliamentary Party and Leader of the Partj in the Upper House, withdrew from 
the House with his followers to day in accordance with the directions of the All-India 
Congress Parliamentary Sub Committee Prior to this Mr Diitta made a statement 
similar to the one made by his leader, Mr Kiron Shankar Boy in the Assembly 
yesterday Khan Bahadur Naziruddtn Ahmad (Coalition), rising on a point of 
order, enquired of the hon’ble President whether it was constitutional to proceed 
with the business of the House without any Opposition or without a leader of the 
Opposition The President in giving his ruling said that if a particular party 
decided to abstain from the proceedings of the House, it would be constitutionally 
correct to continue the Government His Ma]esly s Government must be earned on, 
he remarked 

JIoTOR Spirits Sales Tax\tiox Bu,l 

The House then on a motion moved by the Finance Minister Mr H S 
Stihraicardij, took the Bengal Motor Spirits 'Sales 'J ovation) Bill, ns passed by the 
Assembly into consideration, which was passed on the next day, the 5th March 

The object of the Bill is to levy a tax of one anna and six* pies per gallon on 
retail sales of petrol and a tax of six pies per gallon on retail soles of motor spirit 
other than petrol It is the intention of Government to use the proceeds of the 
tax to supplement the annual receipts from the Hoad Fund in order that the 
present scale of expenditure on new construction may be maintained The discussion 
centred on three amendments seeking to reduce the tax on petrol to six pies pet 
gallon, and to exempt passenger transport vehicles from payment of the tax on 
motor spirit or in the alternalive to pay a tax of six pies per gallon of motor 
spirit These proposals were negatived Ihere were a large number of amendments 
The majority of them which were formal and consequential and made clear certain 
provisions of the Bill were accepted bj the Government An equally large number 
were not moved while one was ruled out of order 

The Sales T\x Bill 

lath MARCH —The Finance (Sales Tax) Bill was taken up for consideration 
to-day Moving that the Bill be taken into consideration, Mr, H S Suhraicardy, 
Finance Minister said that the general election was approaching and if he had 
brought forward such a measure of taxation now it was because of an impelling 
necessity 'Jhey were passing through diflicult and extraordinary times A war 
was on and they should like ns much of their available resources ns possible to be 
devoted towards the prosecution of the war But while war efforts must be 
supported, he continued, the work of the province had also to be carried on The 
revenues of the province were insufficient for maintaining the standard of adminis- 
tration, and jiroviding even ordinary nmenities for the poor They were unable to 
make adequate provision for nation-bmlding works Since the Ministry took office, 
they had embarked on various nnlion-bnilding schemes but in the absence of 
sufficient funds they could not make the desired progress Hie ordinary resources 
of the province were insufficient to meet tins growing task, and it was their duty 
to make suitable provision for it The Government had chosen this kind of taxation 
because they hoped to obtain thereby a large amount of revenue He was aware 
that this proposal had engendered a certain amount of agitation in the province 
but be was also aware that such agitation came mainly from traders and 

merchants The general consumers, in particular the vast agriculturists, bad not 
protested against the proposal because they realized that it was to be levied in the 

best interest of the province — and for the benefit of the masses From the 

exemptions proposed, he added, it would be seen that it would hardly touch the 
proper classes 

Eai Bahadur Keshab Chandra Banerjx, moved that the Bill be circulated 

for eliciting public opinion The measure he said, was of such a far-reaching 
character that it shoiila be carefully considered He suggested that everv possible 
retrenchment should be effected before the Government brought forward siieh a 
measure The motion for circulation was lost -out 

Following this Mr B K Boy Chotvdhiiry moved for reference of the Bill to 
“the Committee of the whole Chamber,” and Eai Bahadur Keshab CTanara 
Banerji asked for reference to a select committee The House rejected both the 
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proposalB and agreed to 
until ilarcli 19 
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then adjourned 


t9ih MAUCH — A supplementary estimate of expenditure of r^ee one for the 
current year iras presented by the Chief Minister, Mr A K jeazlul tiuq, 
this afternoon, for the purpose of obtaining the assent of the House to the 
payment of Es 1,00 000 to the Calcutta Mayor’s Fund for the relief of the 
I«ndon air raid victims, the balance being available from the savings made under 
the head “Miscellaneous ” 


Local Sn f Govt Amesd Bill 


The House agreed on a motion moved by the hon Eevcniie Minister, Sir 
Biioj prosad Singh Roa, to lake into consider ition the Bengal Local t^elf*Govern- 
ment (Amendment) Bill coil) ivhich tn/er aha “seeks to provide for a special 
machinery for the decision of disputes relating to elections held under the 
Bengal Local Self Government Act of 1SS5 and at 'he same time oust the jurisdiction 
of civil eouTts in respect of such disputes, as has been done under the other Acts 
relating to the administration of local self-government in the province ” The 
House then adjourned 


PUECHASB OF BeLGAL MADE GOODS 


2l8t MARCH —The Council consideied non-official resolutions to day A 
proposal sponsored by Khan Bahadur Satyed Muazzamuddin Hosain (Coalition) 
urged tliat, in order to encourage the industries of the proiincc the Goiernment 
of Bengal should purchase, ns far ns possible, “all articles of fiiriiitiire, stationery, 
umfornia and other articles required for Goieinment offices and institutions or for 
Goveinmeut pin poses in any department from locally manufactured arlitles of 
Bengal, if available" Mr Tamtzuddin Khan, Minister for AgiicuUiire and Indus- 
tries, accepted the proposal and expluncd the Goiernmenl’s policy in regnrd to 
the matter Iheir policy ivns to make piirolinse of stores in Bengal in such a 
way ns to encourage the development of indiistiicB in tbo country to the utmost 
possible extent, consistent iiith economy and cfliciency 

Encode AG EMELT of Fishery in Bengal 


The ATtntsier also accepted Mr Nur Ahmed’s resolution requesting the 
Government to encourage and help the fishery industry in Bengal The Minister 
recognized the need foi the development of the fishery industry and pointed out 
that a sum of Es 82,000 had been provided in the Budget for the cstablisbmciit 
of a fishery department He assured the House that iihen that department was 
established they would take into considernlion the vniious suggestions made on 
fbe floor of the House Both the resolutions were passed 


Dacci Eiots— Official Statf-ment 

24th MARCH — Tlic Premier Mr A K Fazlul Fluq, made a statement to day 
regaiding the Dacca not situation in reply to a short notice question by Mr Lalit 
Chandra Das The Premier said —According to the latest report the situation has 
improicd '] here were five stabhiiig cases on Saturday (March 22) and two up to 
middav on Sunday (March 23) , but there is a little looting and shops are opening 
Vegetable sellers, for example, are again taking up tbeir customary places It has, 
however, been reported that this (Monday) morning there was a fire in the cooly 
lines of the Dacca Cotton JIills and some looting in Nay a Sarnie Sporadic cases 
of stabbing continue ’Jhese must unfortunately be expected for gome tune yet 
and till tliev stop confidence cannot be fully restored Ulie following are the figures 
BO far reported, of deaths and ndmissiouB to the Mitford Hospital with injtines — 


Moslem Hindu Ghnslinn Unidentified Total 
Deaths 2 1 6 — 1 28 

Injured 99 55 2 1 157 


The Prenuer added —Even effort is bemg made bi political leaders, officials 
and non-officiMs to restore peace between the communities Executive action inclu- 
“r £ curfew order, an order under Section 144 Cr P G, banning the nsscmblv 
of n\e or more persons drafting from other district of 4(W extra police, four scr- 
gcants ana two officcre of the Indian Police Service , jackets at the more important 
street junctions and patrols through different parts of the citv The number of 
arres^ts so fai made are as follows -Moslems 77 , Hindus 157 The Premier assured 
tue noiise tliat all possible action '^vas being taken to restore peace and order 
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PKIMAKY EDtrCATIOJf IK BeKGAL 

The Premier next made a statement about the action taken by the Government 
on the resolution regardmg additional provision of one crore of rupees for the expan- 
sion and improvement of primaiy education m Bengal, that u as passed by the House 
on August 30, 1940 “Government,” he said, "are unable to accept the resolution m 
toto on the ground that there are practical difficulties in the ■way of accepting it as 
it stands “The problem of primary education is not merely a question of provision 
of fimds but the question of the supply of trained teacheis as well At present 
there are a little over 30,000 trained teachers only The existing framing schools 
(including 32 centres) turn out annually a little ovei 3,000 trained teachers and with 
the opening of new tiainmg centres Hie number can be raised at best to 6, (XX) or 
7,000 per annum , whereas for the successful solution of the problem of pnmaiy edu- 
cation in Bengal, Government lequire about 148,000 trained teachers Money spent 
on untrained teacheis will be a sheer waste “The resolution has, however, been 
partially implemented by Government by agreeing to the additional provision of Bs 
35,(X),0(X) recumng for piimary education and of over Es 18,(X),(X)0 non-recurrmg for 
the trammg of teachers of primary schools” 

The Sales Tax Bnj, 

The House then proceeded to consider the Bengal Finance (Sales Tax) Bill, 
as it emerged from the Legislative Assembly, and passed four clauses, two with 
certain slight modifications and the other two without any change Clause 5, 
relatmg to the rate of tax, was under discussion when the House adjourned 
till the 27th March, when clauses 5 to 26 were passed Amendments mostly 
of drafting character were carried to different clauses while by carrying an 
amendment to clause 22 it was provided that aU offences punishable under this 
Act should be cognisable and bailable The Schedule which deals with articles to 
be exempted Lorn the tax remained to be dealt with 

Nok-Official Eesolutioks 

28th MARCH — ^The House proceeded to consider non-official resolutions, to-day the 
first of which was sponsoied liy hir V«r Ahmed (Coalition) and read “An address 
be presented to His Excellency the Governor of Bengal through the Hon the Pre- 
sident of the Bengal Legislative Conned lequestmg His Excellency to make a strong 
representation to the propei authoiities to revise and reduce at an early date the 
scales of pay for the All India Services ” The resolution was passed 

The following resolution moved by 3Ir ffumavun Kabtr (Krishak-Proja) was 
also passed “An address be presented to His Excellency the Govemoi of Benaal 
through the Hon the President of the Bengal Legislative Coimcil requesting His 
Excellency to move the proper authorities for definitely abandoning the proposal to 
abolish the Kalukhali- Bhatiapara section of the Eastern Bengal Eailway ” 

Followmg this, Eaja Bahadur Bhupendra Narnyan Sf’ha of Nashipore, Leader 
of the Progressive party, and JMr Nur Ahmed introduced the Bengal Hindu Religi- 
ous Endowment Bill and the Bengal Suppression of Immoial Ihaffic (Amendment) 
Bdl respectively Three other non-official Bills, namely, the Court-Fees (Bengal 
Amendment) Bill, the Bengal Pasture Bill and the Bengal” Non-Agncultural Tenacy 
Bill, were circulated for pubhc opinion The Conned then adjouriTed 

Allegatioks Ee Dacca Sithatiok 

31st MARCH — Government order imposing restrictions on the pubhcation of 
news, comments etc relatmg to communal distarbances m the provmce under the 
Defence of India Rules was charactenzed as ‘distinct encroachment’ upon the 
liberty of the Press by the Opposition to-day The situation ansmg out of 
lEe promulgation of the order was discussed on an adjournment motion moved 
by Mr Sachtndra Narain Sanyal when the Opposition pointed out that by keepmg 
back information from the public Government were mdirectly aggravating the situa- 
ation Sooner the order was withdrawn, the Opposition emphasised, the better Go- 
vernment took strong objection to the reading out of a statement purported to have 
been written by Dr Shyamaprasad ifookerjee regarding the communal clash at 
Dacca and eventually in Older to stop its publication m the newspapers the press 
gallery and the visitors’ galleries were ‘cleared’ by the Hon President at the ins- 
tance-of Government Sir Btjoy Prasad Stngh Boy declared that Government thought 
that the publication of the statement concerned of Dr S P Mookherjee would not 
-be in the mterest of the pubhc. 
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The HoTiee then took up 'the consideration of the Bengal Finance Sales Tax 
Bill, 1941, and passed it with modifications and then adjoumea 

Addrkss to Goveekor 

let APRIL —The House adopted a special resol^ion to-daj moved by the Leader 
of the House, Sir Bijoy Prasad btngh Roy to the e^ct This Council is of opmmn 
that an address be presented to His Excellency the Governor of Bengal through the 
Hon President of the Bengal L^islatue Council that a “/^sage of smeerest 
rejoicings may be conveved through His Excellency the Conamandm in Chief to His 
Excellency Sir Archibald Waiell, Commander in Chirf of his M'yesty s Impenal 
Forces in the near East at the capture of Harrar pd Keren and that this Council 
further conveys its warmest congratulation to the Indian soldieis for the conspicuous 
gallant part plajed by them in bringing about the success ” 

The Council nextconsideied the Bengal Local Self-Go% emment Amendment Bui, 
1941, clause by clause and had not concluded the debate uhen the House rose 
Agricultdral Dfetors’ Amesd Bill 


3rd APRIL —The Council to day agreed to the consideration of the Agn- 
ciiltural Debtors (Second Amendment) Bill, 1940 as passed by the loner House 
The bill seeks to provide a machinerj’ for the restoration of such holdings -which 
■were hurriedly sold an ay about the time when the onginal bill -was published in 
the o^cial gazette, to as many as possible of their formei possessors, subject to the 
payment of proper compensation to the decree holders A subsidiary object of the 
Dill 18 to place the Calcutta High Court outside the general scope of the Act and 
to make provisions for the procedure to be adopted as regards, and the effect of 
appellate and lovisional applications to, and proceedings in, the High Conit -when 
such applications and proceedings relate to debts which aie the subject of applications 
madetoBoaids The Hon Mr 1/ B WuthcA. pointed out that theie was an insistent 
demand for a measure of this tand A large number of holdings passed out of the hands 
of the agiicultiirists due to economic depression and Gov emment sought to rectify 
the appaient injustice done to these agncultural debtois whose pioperties were 
hurriedly sold He added that the question of jurisdiction of the High Conzt was 
still undei the consideration of the Government and this provision might be taken out 
of the bill Mr D K Hoy Choudhaiy moved an amendment for the circulation of 
the bill He said that as a result of the operation of the Act not onl> a considerable 
section of the people had been defiauded of its nghtful savings in the name of 
affording relief to anothei but tlie entire credit system in the rural areas had been 
completely broken down Therefoie, befoie they pioceeded with the mcasuie, they 
should carefully consider its provisions Baja Bahadur of Nashipur moved tihat 
the bill be committed to a select committee He said that the measure was of 
great impoitance to the agncultunsts and this bill when passed into law would be 
a permanent Act and as such its vanous clauses should carefully be scrutinized, in 
the cool and dispassionate manner in the select committee Both the amendments 
wer^ lost and the House agiecd to the motion of the Minister that the bill bo taken 
into consideration 

COXTRACTS os POPOLATIOX BASIS 


4tli APRIL — Non-oflicial resolutions comprised the agenda in the Council 
to-daj Tlie debate arose over a lesolution by Khan Bahadur Ataur Rahman 
(Coalition) that Government contracts should be given to Bengal Moslems on their 
population basis m various districts after prmierly adveitising for tenders He said 
that the Government had fixed the ratio of Government appomtments Some more 
facilities should be given to people who could undertake Government contracts 
Mr J B Ro's, Leader of the European Group, said that it was not the custom of 
his party to take part in communal debates but a resolution of a communal 
character should not be ignored The resolution was of such a one-sided character 
that his party felt they would be failing in their duty if they did not express their 
view on it It showed a trait of irresponsibility in the mover which he (]Mr Ross) 
nnd Maharaja of Cosstmbazar, Minister for Communications 

and Works said ^at Government had given equal facilities to every community to 

number oP contracts pven 

to ^ns small ith a vie'w to giving every community an onnortunitv tn 

submit tenders, Government in their approved ^Iist of cKctors^ ^wanffthe 
H “ the case of the service ratT As ! 

? thCTe had been a steady increase in the number of 
Modem contractors throughout Bengal Unfortunately, the Minister contmued, the 

Pv 
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^ ma]Ority of Moslem contractois were poorer than other contractors To give Moslem 
contractors better facilities to compete "vnth others, Government had classified 
contractors accoidmg to the amount of ivork they could take up at a time While 
they had started -with the loivest tender, they had been very careful to see that 
there vras no unfair treatment and no rate cuttmg Then experience so far of the 
present system of -working had been fairly satisfactory Government -would do their 
best to see how far they could give effect to the spirit of the resolution but they 
could not deviate from the prmciple of the lo-west rate The resolution, as amende, 
was earned 

Commuxai. Peace 

Sir Nur Ahmed (Coalition) moved that the Government of Bengal be re- 
quested to prepare and put m operation a siutable scheme for the promotion of 
communal harmony m Bengal as earl-v as possible He deplored the differences that 
had ansen between Hmdus and Moslems and appealed to members of the Council 
to consider the question from all points of view It was unfortunate for Hindus 
and Moslems that they did not understand one another The discussion had not 
finished when the Council adjourned 

Debate On Dacca Eiots 

7th APRIL — Congress members attended the Council today when two of their 
party moved adjournment motions m connexion -with the Dacca nots AEer the mo- 
tions had been admitted and their discussion fixed for the next day, they left Mr 
Kamtni Kumar Dutta, Leader of the Congress Party, moved 

“This Council do adjourn its business for the purpose of discussmg a definite 
matter of urgent public impoitance, namely the situation arising out of the burning 
and the looting of the houses of Hmdu residents m a large number of villages ex- 
ceeding 30 m number compnsed in Eaipura and Shibpur thana m the district of 
Dacca and of Hindu shops in the bazars m the same area from Apnl 1 to 4, and 
of the complete fadure of the police and of the authorities concerned to prevent these 
outrages committed in daylight and by oicanized mobs and to pve any protection to 
the oppressed Hmdus and'the consequent evacuation of the residents from the affected 
area and takmg refuge m an Indian State — ^namely the State of Tripura outside 
British India — and failure of the Government to take any measure of protection for 
Hmdu residents of that area 

Ml Laltt Chandra Das (Congress) moved 

“This Coimcil do adjourn its business to discuss a definite matter of urgent 
public importance, namely, the failure of the Government in givmg due protection 
to the lives and properties of non-Moslems in the -villages of Eaipur, Banpur, Mera- 
toli, Serampui, Methikandi, Brahmandi, Eadhaganj Bazar, Eanimaad, etc , m 
all about 40 villages within the subdivision of Naramganj m the distnct of Dacca, 
-uhere as from the begmnmg of this month news whereof reached here yesterday, 
uncontrolled acts of organize loot, arson, plunder, forcible conversion to Islam, out- 
raging the modesty of Hmdu women, -with cases of deaths and suicide have gone on 
-with the result that several people of those localities have left their hearths and 
homes and crossed over to Tkipura and many thousands of whom agam left Bntish 
India and sought the protection of the Msihnraja of Tnpura and taken refuge m 
Asartala ' 

Local Self-Govt Amend Bill 

Sir B P Sznah Botj, Eevenue SImster, next moved that the Bengal Local Self- 
Government (Amendment) Bdl, 1941, as settled m the Council, be passed 

Ml JV F Scoot-Kerr (European) supportmg the motion, said that his party 
were in complete agreement -with the pnnciples and objects of the Bill But they 
must agam protest against the way m which the Bill had been settled m this House 
The BiU, which oiiginated here, was sent to a select committee the members of which 
failed to reacli unanimity Eventually, a senes of amendments were drafted by mem- 
bers of the Coalition party, moved on the floor of the House and certam additions 
were made to the Bill In many cases the House did not have an opportunity of 
considering those amendments as carefully as they should have been The inclusion 
or exclusion of a small word, the displacement of a comma, might alter the whifie 
meaning of a clause or sub-section If the Bdl was given to a expert draftsman he 
would' have made it far simpler and half the length, -without altermg any of the 
pnnciples at all Khan Bahadu Nazimuddin Ahmed (Coahtion) supportmg the 
motion, remarked that the Bill was an improvement on the existing state of 
affaus and woidd have to be passed Supporting, the Raja Bahadur of Nashtpur 
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(Progressive) observed that his party were m faioiir of the Bdl Bahadur 

Syed Muazzamuddtn (Coalition) in supportinp the pas=age of the BiU. suggested 
certain modifications BIi Nur Ahmed (Coalition) also supported the motion 
Mr Humayun Kabtr (Knshak Proja) said that his parta were in general 

agreement with the principles of the Bill Mi Abdul Quasem (Coalition) saia iliat 
the Coahtion Party had their own views and did not follow the Government 

blindly as was evidenced bj the large number of amendments mov cd P's tiiciii 
When membeis of the Coalition partv were not com meed that the Government 
were right thrj moved amendments He supported the motion niv B P Singh 

Roy, in reply, assured the House that ns legards legislation the Government 

would sec that more attention was paid to drafting The motion that the Bill 
ns settled m Council be passed was earned The Council then adjoumed. 

Debate on Dacca Biots 


8th APItIL —The adiournment motion on the Dacca Biots was talked out 
this afternoon After a discussion for about ninety minutes, the Ministerialist 
Coalition moved closure which was accepted by 22 to 12 votes Follouing this, 
the mover stood up to give his final replj and before be could finish the two hour 
time limit expired and the motion was, therefore, talked out In moving the 
adjournment motion, Mr /Tatntni Kumar Dutia assured the Muslim members of 
the House that he had not tabled the motion in a narrow communal spirit He 
thought It was his duty to appraise all the members of the House of (he real 
situation prevailing in the villages in Dacca district and to give them a true picture 
of the situation so that they might be conscious of ibo failure of the Minis(rj to 
give protection and security to the life and property of those people over whom 
they practically ruled 

Mr Duttn said that on April 1 three villages were looted and burnt and on 
April 2 eight villages wore raided and burnt and on April 3 nineteen bouses and 
eleven pucca buildings were burnt These place, he said, were not jungle areas, 
where all sorts of crime could bo committed and from which the miscreants could 
melt away as the Chief Minister bad wanted them to believe in the Government 
Communique As a matter of fact these places, said Mr Diittn, wcic the most 
prosperous portions of Dacca district and they were within one and a half hour's 
journey from Dacca, and easily accessible by mil and steamer .Speaking about the 
refugees, wbo bad taken shelter in the Tippernh State, Mr Dufta said that he had 
been in that native State and found several thousands of Hindu refugees there 
Among the refugees were men and women children and even babies n few dnjs old 
with their mothers Among the refugees there were also graduates of the university, 
respectable members of society, such ns members of Union Boards, District Boards 
and other public institutions, merchants, zamindars big cultivators and people of 
all classes A greater condemnation of the Ministry, he said, could not be 
imagined From the facts gathered by him, he said, it seemed that the outrages 
committed in the locality were engineered by outside agency Blanj houses were 
set fire to with combustibles which could not be obtained by ordinnri villagers 
That showed that the looting and arson were earned out under the direction of 
intelligent brains 

Mr Lalit Chandra Das (Congress) in supporting the motion said tint from 
information available, from the method of operation of the rioters it was clear 
that the whole thing was preconceived and organised He suggested that if they 
were to bring in an atmosphere of pence and harmony, the present Ministry roust 
be dissolved and a new Cabinet set up in its place, composed of Nationalist Hindus 
and Muslims 

Eeplyuig to the debate, Str Btjoy Prasad Stngh Ray said that the Government 
sincerely regretted the situation that had arisen ns a result of the communal 
trouble and deplored the fact that the peace and tranquillity of the province, m the 
mnmtcpnnce of which the present Ministry during the last four years took a-sincerc 
pride, had at last been disturbed He repudiated the sfatcraent made by Mr 
Anmini Kumar Datta that Bloidvis and mischief-makers were going about exciting 
communal feelings in that particular nrea for some time past and that tbev were 
allowed to carry on their nefariotis activities uiichallengca The Government, he 
said, had no information in sujiport of this allegation It was a fact, however, 
that commuiml feelings were running high because of the incidents that had 
happened at Dacca, and they suddenly burst out Sir Bijoy said that tbc moment 
they got the information of the trouble, the machinery of the Government was set 
in motion and all available help was sent at once It was indeed a fact that 
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many people had suffeied eeriouBly and houses and properties of many were 
destroyed and that a large number of people had taken refuge in the Tipperah 
State He informed the House that the situation had been brought under 
control and refugees were beginning to come back to their respective homes 
The whole communal situation, the Minister continued, however unfortunate 
it might be, should be studied against the background of the activities of some of the 
communal leaders during the last few years and of the piess generally The fact 
that the present Ministry had been in power had given a great shock to certain 
section of the Hindu community although the Ministiy consisted of an equal num- 
ber of Hindu and Muslim Ministers, bariing the Chief Minister, to begin with If 
the Opposition wanted to play the part of a constitutional Opposition it was up to 
them to help the Ministry to tackle the situation and not embarrass the Govern- 
ment That was unpatriotic In any independent country in a similar situation 
the leaders of the diffeient groups would have put their heads together and pulled 
their resources and would never have tried to embariass the Ministry or the party 
in power It had been suggested, the Minister proceeded, that His Excellency the 
Governor of Bengal should intervene under a certain section of the Government 
of India Act He would put to those who had made this suggestion, where were 
they when a similai situation aiose in the Congi ess-governed provinces ? Did 
they at that time suggest that Governois of those provinces should assume responsi- 
bility for the administration of those provinces ? He would beg' of the members 
of the House not to embarrass the Goveinment in their attempt to deal with the 
situation If the Opposition was prepaied to advise the Goveinment and make 
suggestions as to how they should deal with the situation, the Government would 
readily accept them He would like to put it to the House that it was very difficult 
for the Government alone to deal with the situation unless the full and sincere 
co-operation had been foithcoming fiom a ceitain section of the community That 
co-operation was unfoitunately lacking If the establishment of peace and the 
improvement of the communal situation was their sole object, they (the Opposition) 
should give up foi the time being the ciy of Ministry-bienking which had gone too 
far and too long By that cry they had created a situaMon in the countiy, for 
which they themselves were laigely responsible 
The Council at this stage was protogued 
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American S vedae Gopae Singh 
De Bhargava Gopi Chand 
Sardae Bahadur Goebachan Singh 
BIaeie Habib Uleah Khan 
Khan Haibat Khan Daha 
Bhagat Hans Raj ' 

Rai Sahib Haei Chand Rai 
Monshi Haei Lae 
Saedae Hap I Singh 
, Hapjae Singh 
Laea Habnam Das 
Captain Sodhi Hapnam Singh 
Rai Sahib Chaddhei Het Ram 
Sap DAE In DAE Singh 
BIk Jafap Ali Khan 
Beddi Tikka Jagjit Singh 
Sap DAB Jagjit Singh BL\n 
BIes Jahin Aba Shah Nawaz 
Chaudhuei Jaeae-ud Din Amber 
Saedae Jogindae Singh BIan 
Chaudbei Jugae Kishore 
Master Kabde Singh 
Saedae Kapoor Singh 
Shaikh Kaeamat Aei 
Chaudhri Khetap Singh 
Saedae Kaetae Singh 
Me Khalid Latie Gadba 
Thk Hon BIajoe Nawabzada BIalik 
Khizik Hat at Khan 'Jiwana 
Sfth Kishan Dabs 
Saedae Kishan Singh 
Chaudhri Krishna Gopae Dutt 
Saedae Lae Singh 
The Hon, Bln BIanohar Lae 
BIib Maqbooe BIahmood 
M BIaziiae Aei Azhar 
Baifd BIoiia-ud-Din Lae Badshah 
Sated Mubarik Aei Shah 
Chaudhopt BIuhammad Abdul 
Rahim Khan 

Khan Bahadue Raja Muhammad 
Akram Khan 


Dp Shaikh BIuhammad Aeam 
Khan Sahib Shaikh BIuhammad Amin 
Chaudhpi BIuhammad Asaf 
Sapdab BIuhammad Azam Khan 
Nawabzada BIuhammad Faitaz Ali 
Khan 

Chaudhpi BIuhammad Hassan 
Khan Bahadue Sardap BIuhammad 
Hassan Khan Guechani 
Khan Bahadue BIakhdum Sated 
Muhammad Hassan 

Nawab Sir BIalik Muhammad Hatat 
Khan Noon 

Saedae Muhammad Hussain 
Chaudhri BIuhammad Hussain 
BIain BIuhahmad Iptikb \e ud-Din 
Khan B ihadup Nawab Sir Muhammad 
Jamal Khan Leghari 
BIajoe Saedae BIuhammad Nawaz 
Khan 

BIain BIuhammad Nuruieah 
Chaudhri BIuhammad Qasim 
BIakhdumzada Hazi San ED BIuhammad 
Reza Shah Jeeeani 
Khan Sahib Khan BIuhammad 
Saadat Aei Khan 

Chaudhri BIuhammad Sarpraz Khan 
Raja BIuhammad Sapeeaz Khan 
Khan Sahib Chaudhei BIuhammad 
Shati Ali Kuan 

Chaudhpi BIuhammad Sarupaz Khan 
Raja BIuhammad Saeppaz Khan 
Khan Sahib Chaudhei BIuhammad 
Shafi Aei Khan 

BIakhdumzada Haji Sated BIuhammad 
W iEATAT Hussain Jeelani 
Chaudhri BIuhammad Yasin Khan 
Khan BIuhammad Yusup Khan 
Rai Bahadur BIukand Lae Popi 
Saedae BIuea Singh 
Pandit BIom Lae Kalia 
Kbak Bahadur BIain BIushtaq Ahmed 
Gobmam 

Saedae BIuzapfar Au Khan 
Qiziebaeh 

Eban Bahadur Captain BIalik 

BIuzafpar Khan 
„ „ Nawab BIuzapfar 

Khan 

Chaudhpi Nabie-ud Din 
Pie Nasie-ud Din Sbak 
Rana Nasruilah Khan 
Lieutenant Sapdab Nad Nibae Singh 
BIann 

Sated Nawazish Ah Shah 
Khan Bahadup BIun Ndp Ahmad 
Khan 

Saedap Ppatab Singh 

Khan- Sabib Chaudhpi Pip Muhammad 

Rao Pobop Singh 

Chaudhri Ppem Singh 

BIahant Peeu Singh 

Siddhd Sap dap Peitam Singh 

Sbimati Raghbie Kade 

Chaudhri Ram Saeup 
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—27 3AS ’41 ] THE GENEEAL SALES TAX BILL 

The Phsjab Jagirs Bile 

24th JANUARl — After qncstion-bour Ibo Spe-iler, Sir Skahabuddin gave liiB 
Tulinc on the Funjab Jagirs Bill to -which an objection was raieed by the Opposition 
that the Bill ivas repugnant to the proiisions of the Government of India Act ana, 
tlierefore could not be proceeded with The Speal er said that the matter had been 
fully examined by him and the Law OfficerB and he was satisfied that the 
Legislature was competent to proceed -with the Bill, and that a provincial legislature 
could legislate on the subject of alienation of reienue Ihe House, after a brief 
diBCUBSion, referred the Bill to a select committee 

Tnr G^^^IlAL Sales Iax Bill 

27th to 31st JANDARA —The Assembly disciisscd this afternoon the Punjab 
General Sales 'lax Bill clause by clause The House lamed two offii-ial amLodmenls, 
moved by Chaudhn Titkaram, Parliamentary Secretary, to Clause HI which relates 
to the rate of taxation parable by the dealers 'ihe offieial amendments accepted by 
the House seek to levy a graded tax instead of the uniform rate ns jiroposed in the 
original Clause During the debate on Clause 3, scieral members including Sir 
William Roberta, Mr Guest and 8ii Gokal Chand Xaraiig, cx-Ministcr, warned the 
Government that the Bill would not only retard the development of trade and 
industry in this province but industry would migrate to the neighbouring provinces 
Sir Gofal Chand Narang complained that the Government was out to help a 
partiLular class at the cost of others and declared that ramindars were not paying 
any tax to the exchequer but were paying rent of their land Replying to the 
debate, Sir Chhotturam, Jlimster for Development asserted that the sales tax dated 
back to ancient times and that there was nothing new in it Referring to Sir 
Gokal Chand Narang’s statement, Sir Chhotturam said that the land belonged to 
those who tilled it and the Government was not collecting rent from zaraindars but 
tax He assured the House that the proceeds of this tax would bo utilised in provi- 
ding relief to zamindara and in expanding the beneficent deparlmeuts >cxt day, tbc 
28th January a number of agricultural commodities including wheat, wheat flour, gram, 
gram flour, maize, maize flour, bajra, bajiaflour, and cotton ginned and iinginiicd, 
were exempted from the operation of the Bill, on an amendment to clause 5 of the 
Bill, moved by Sir Sthandcr Ilyat Khan, the Premier On the SlsL January the third 
reading of the Bill was passed Sardar Santolh Singh, Lender of the Independent 
Party, and others protested against the provisions of the Bill and de«eribcd it as dis- 
criminatory Sardar Santokh Singh regretted that fuel milk and other commodities 
of dailv use had not been exemjited Sir ChhoUi Bam, Development Minister ex- 
plained that poor traders as well as the primary producers of ngriciillural produce 
had been exempted from the operation of the Bill Jloreovcr, the Bill would not 
affect wheat, wheat flour, and simihr necessities Regarding exports he pointed out 
that Government had been empowered to remit the lax partly or wholly in case of 
commodities exported from the province 

PniMAR-i Eddcatios Biil 

The House also passed the Punjab Primary Education Bill in the form re- 
commended by His Excellency the Governor 'ihe amendments diggc'-ted by the 
Governor related to the exemption of Cantonments from the operation of the Bill 
The Education Minister, Afian Abdul Hayc, explained that the House could not 
legislate as regards local self-government in Cantonment arena 

Major Khtzar Hayat Khan, Minister of Public Works then introduced the res- 
triction of Urban Rents Bill which was referred to a Select Committee, The Minis- 
ter said that the Bill was designed to prevent the shifting of the incidence of urban 
immovable property tax to poor tenants 

Punjab Jagips Bill 

14th FEBRD^V —The Assembly psssed this afternoon the third reading of the 
Punjab Jagirs Bill Under the Bill, the Government shall hare power to make in 
any one year new assignment of land revenue by wav of jagtrs not exceeding in 
value of Rs 5,000 A Jauir created under this Bill may be continued after the death 
of the onginal Jagirdar but its terra shall be so expressed as to provide that the 
amount assigned to the next holder shall not exceed half the amount assigned to 
his predecessor and that the Jagir shall be extinguished after the death of the 
second holder During discussion, Sir SiJ andar Hyat Khar, ihe Premier, pointed 
out that the Govc^ment had power to assign land revenue but ho thought it advi- 
sable to take the House into confidence He announced that 3D,0>D acres of land 
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had been earmarked for war Eerrices and would be distributed to soldiers on their 
victonons return home 

City of Lahore Corporation Bill 

17th FEBRUARY — The Assembly, this afternoon, made rapid progress with the 
City of Lahore Corporation Bill, disposing of over 300 clauses in four hours Most 
of these clauses were a reproduction of the Punjab Municipal Aet and 
were passed without discussion The House deferred consideration of two 
clauses relating to the imposition of Property Tax by the Corporation 
of not less than ten per cent of the annual valuation of lands and buil- 
dings in the city including lands and buildings belonging to the Crown Next dav, 
the 18th February, a motion to a new clause to the Bill intioduced by Sheikh Fatz 
Mohammad, Parliamentary Secretary empowering the Provincial Government until 
March 31, 1943, to make an older to modifying the provisions of the Act, was with- 
drawn after leave for its introduction had been granted by the Honse Opnosition 
members pointed out that it would amount to taking away the right of the Legisla- 
ture to enact laws Major Khizar Hyat Khan, Minister for Public Works, said that 
though the clause was not common in India Acts, a similar provision existed in the 
Local Self-Government Act in England He, however, would withdraw the clause 
if the Opposition unanimously felt that it was undesirable Sir Gokul Chand Narang, 
a former Minister for Local Self-Government and a leading member of the Opposi- 
tion, said that the provision, if introduced, would create unnecessary alarm and the 
Opposition members were unanimous in requesting the Minister to withdraw it in 
the interest of public peace The Minister thereupon withdrew the clause and the 
House achourned for one hour to allow time for consultation between the Minister 
and the Opposition members on some of the contentious clauses of the Bill whose 
consideration had been deferred 

Tha Assembly discussed clause 7 of the Bill which lays down that the Corporation 
shall consist of sixty-eight counullors of whom not less than three-fourths shall 
be elected A number of amendments suggesting increase in the number of elected, 
councillors had been tabled, while another standing in the name of Begum JRa^htda 
Lattf Bajt sought to eliminate altogether the nominated element from the Corpo- 
ration Participating in the debate on the amendments several speakers urged in- 
crease in the number of elected councillors and protested against the retention of 
the system of nomination The debate had not concluded when the House rose for 
the day 

Supplementary Budget 

25th FEBRUARY — Sir Manohar Lai, Finance Minister, presented to day supple- 
mentary estimates aggregating to Es 53,77,750 These included over Rs 13 lakhs for the 
retention of the additional police establishment of tear smoke squads and organisa- 
tion of CIVIC guards in each district of the province, etc , Es 4,74,600 for a air 
raid precaution , Es, 50 000 contiibution for the relief of air raid victims in the 
United Kingdom and Es 13 lakhs for transfer to the special development fund of 
the province 

The House adopted without much discussion the report of the Public 
Accounts Committee on the appropriation accounts and finance accounts for 
the year 1938-89 and voted the excess grants recommended by the Committee 
Moving the consideration of the report the Finance Minister said that the 
Committee had examined the accounts of the province with utmost care and 
thoroughness He was glad to announce that in spite of heavy expenditure 
on famine relief the general financial position of the province remained very sound 

Financial Statement for 1941-42 

27th FEBRUARY — “With our position on the map of India, the question 
of ensuring internal secunty had to be firmly faced, and in a province which 
furnishes the most distinguished soldiery in the country destined to cover them- 
selves with glory in the campaigns of the Middle East’ in what may justly be 
called the Battle of India, the repercussion of the war on finances must necessanly 
be considerable ” With these observations. Sir Manohar Lai Finance Minister, 
introduced this afternoon the budget estimates for the year 1941-42 which forecast 
a surplus of Es 4 lakhs 

The revenue receipts are estimated at Es 1,260 lakhs, very nearly the same 
as the revised estimate for the current year, while the expenditure is Es 1,256 
lakhs, Es 17 lakhs more than the estimate for the current year The receipts 
constitute a big advance of Es, 90 lakhs on the year 1939-40 which is mainly due 
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to mcrcBed land revenue (Rs 53 laLhs) stare of income tax under the Niemeyer 
Award (Rs 13 laUisI and other taxes and duties (Rs Id lahns; i „ xs 

Nei, expenditure includes an additional provision of Es 21 lakhs for ben^cent 

departments ^ '1 wo significant Items under public health are the 

lakhs towards the improvement of Simla and the provision of about Es io,(^ in 
coMection with the Solar Eclipse fair at Thanpar during 1911 The allotment 
from thTspeual Development Fund will go in the mam towards improving drij^ 
ing water supply in 2lG villages Once again there is special provision of Es 10,000 

for wells for the scheduled castes . 

A lakh of rupees has been provided for the promotion of communal harmony 
in the province, a provision of nearly one lakh has been made for the next general 
elections and of a lakh and a half for war publicity A sum of Es 14 lakhs, 
proiidcd for additional police in the revised estimates for the current vear, are 

lieing retained in the coming year , . j . e -d oo 

After referring to the reused estimate of extraordinary receipts of Es 8d 
lakhs whith were intact to improve the balance and meet capital expenditure, the 
Finance Jlinister observed that it would be diflicnlt to discoier any year in the 
history of Punjab finance that showed so charncteristicnllj and unmistakably tho 
essential soundness of their finances 

Explaining the effect of famine on provincial finance Sir Manoliar Lai said 
that the famine in the southern districts, which appeared in 1933 and was within 
fair sight of tomuig to an end had cost Rs 275 lakhs in four years— stupendous 
figure considering the Punjab’s limited finances 

The I'lnance Munster next referred to the strikingly liberal scale of suspensions 
and remis=ion8 of land revenue and water rate since 1937 when the present Govern- 
ment came into power and said that the aggregate for the five years was Rs 7 
crorcs as compared with Rs 4,27,87,000 during the file years proceeding the inau- 
guration of Provincial Autonomy 

Dealing with the extraordinary receipts during the coming year, the Finance 
Minister said that the budget estimate was Rs &S09 000 while the aggregate for 
the f luce years was Rs 1922(000 'Ihcse extraordinary receipts had in the mam 
gone to the building up of big cajntal works 

In connection with the debt position Sir Mnnohar Lai pointed out that during 
the past four years loans amounting to Rs 650 lakhs were raised by Govern men t 
while the debt of the prouiice increased only by Rs 449 lakhs dining tlie period 
'] Ills gratifying situation he added, was due to the rigour with whicli the sinking 
and dcprccUion fund had been duly ajiphed to the cancellation of existing debt 
CiT\ or Lahore Corporation Bxii 

Ird MARCH —The Assembly this afternoon pa“Bed the second rending of the 
City of Lahore Corporation Bill A new clause added to tlie Bill jiroiidcs that no 
injunction shall be granted by any cuil court to interfere with the public duties 
of the Corporation, the fetinding Committee or the Chief Executive Officet 

'I he House then proceeded with the thud reading of the Bill fcardar Santokh 
Singh Leader of the Opposition, cbarncferised the Bill as a negation of the 
principles of local self-government He said that most of the reactionary provisions 
of the carious Corporation Acts in other proiinces and of the Punjab MniiKinal 
Act had been emhoclied in the Bnl, ignoring the recent progressive amendments in 
the Bomhav and Karachi Acts Most of the important features had been left to 
the rule-making power of the Government and even the method of election 
had not been decided upon Next day the 4th March, the Assembly passed 
the third riding of the Bill by 40 votes to 15 'Jhe Bill which contains 
over four hundred elausis and has been before the House for over 16 months 
was described by the Minister for Public Works as the longest and bulkiest 
piece of Icgistation ever placed before the House In tbc course of the 

members urged that the legislation should be enforced as soon as 
‘Nfluaz iirped the cnfranchieement of ^vomen ReplTinc to 
J7s/at Khan, Minisler for Public Works, said tha\ what 
that Government for the city of Lahore He assured the House 

A f i objection to the rules framed by the Government under Mm 

House ^ would have an opportunity of placing thL point of ue? before !bc 

General Diecdssion of Bodget 
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as bold schemes or big planning for the development of the province were concerned 
the budget was disappointing He severely criticised insufficient provisions for 
industrialisation of the province and suggested that, to advance the industrial status 
of the province, Government should borrow and then advance loans to reliable 
industrialists or they should come forward with their own schemes Sir Gokulchand 
spoke for three hours and fifty minutes when he touched on almost all spheres of 
the provincial administration He particularly drew attention to what he 
described as ‘‘the cruel and relentless crusade” undertaken by the Punjab 
Government against the non-agricultural classes ” Sir Gokulchand pointed out 
that the present policy of the Government was not one of equal treatment 
to all communities and urged for a revision of Government’s policy 
Eeferring to the Mandi Hydro-Electric Scheme, Sir Gokulchand suegested that at 
this stage without apportionina blame, efforts should be made to minimise 
the evils resulting from the failure of the scheme Next day, the 7th March, 
the policy of the Punjab Government regarding recruitment in services 
was explained at great length in the course of a two-hour speech by Sir Sd andar 
Ht/at Khan, Premier After analysing the figures for various communities in 
different departments. Sir Sikaudar Hyat Khan said that, taking into consideration 
all Gazetted appointments in the province the share of Muslims was 44 per cent , 
Hindus 362 per cent and Sikhs 19 6 per cent Hindu agriculturists were only 9 
per cent and the rest went to non-agriculturist Hindus The Premier assured the 
House that in future recruitment due share would be given to agriculturist Hindus 
As regards cultural and semi-religious matters. Sir Sikandar Hyat said that 
Grovernment would adhere to siaf7is quo in the absence of any agreement between 
the communities concerned Eeferring to the criticism against the Education Bill, 
the Premier reaffirmed that stains quo would be maintained regarding the medium 
of instruction 

VoTiitG ou Budget Demaxds 

loth MAECH —No satvagrahi prisoner will, in future, be fettered by the jail 
authorities while on transfer from one jail to another — Ihis announcement was 
made by Sir Ifanohar Lai, Jliiiister for Finance and Jails, in reply to a debate 
on a cut motion under the demand ‘"general administration” this afternoon He 
added that instructions to this effect had been issued by the Punjab Government 
and the necessary amendment had been carried out in the Punjab Jail Manual 

Earlier, an "attempt was made by Miau Nuridlah, a member of the Opposition, 
to reduce the Premier s salary bv Es 100, when the Finance Member moved the 
demand for grant of Es 91,67,500 in respect of general administration The object 
of the cut was to censure the Government for failure to effect to the recommenda- 
tions of the Darling Committee regarding reduction in land revenue The Speaker, 
Sir Shahabud-atn ruled out the cut on the ground that the Premier’s salary was 
non-votable 

Future Coestitutioe of India 

llth M4RCH — An exposition of his scheme for a future constitution of 
India was given by Sir S Lardar Hyat Khan in the Assembly this after- 
noon speaking during the debate on a cut motion to criticize the Government 
for its alleged failure to bring about communal harmony in the province Eeferring 
to the Lahore resolution of the Moslem League he admitted that he had drafted 
the original resolution, but there was a difference between his resolution and the 
amended resolution as adopted by the League The latter part of his resolution 
relating to a centre for co ordination of the various units had been omitted There- 
fore the resolution as passed could not be called his resolution The Premier 
sounded a note of warning to those who were exploiting the word ‘"Pakistan,” and 
said that he was prepared to listen to all advice but it was for him to accept it or not 
He declared ‘"Let everybody have freedom but not freedom to dominate” Defining 
his attitude towards Pakistan bir Sikandar said that a number of Pakistan schemes 
had been drafted by various persons beginning with Jamaluddin Afghani, and be 
wondered if the critics realized which scheme they had in mind There were Mos- 
lems who did not believe in the scheme of Jamaluddin Afghani , Mr Jinnah 
himself did not believe in extra-terntorialism He stood by the Lahore resolution 
The confusion was due to the fact that a scheme which should be considered on 
its merits was bemg exploited because of the word Pakistan It was the greatest mis- 
take to use that name as it was likely to make confusion worse confounded He 
was not womed about the words , it was the substance that mattered. Explaining 
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how a new conetitution ehould be act up, Sit Sikandar tbat he bdicved ^ 
rvprv unit Ehoiild have complete freedom, and it: was fortunate that the population 
Kdm Us Tdiudcd^^^^^ nere Moslem majonl.es in cerla.n provinces and 

mndTmmnZs m oihevB It would give the fullest 

raunxty within its own sphere to rule ns a majority with the help of the minority 
Eeiiher community should seek to thwart and dominate the Other 1 roceeding. K,ir 
sSar Hyat K^n asked Moslems to accept the Hindu major. tv ,n seven or 
eight provinces and the Dindtis to accept the Moslem majority in four provinces 
Once they decided to look at it from the All-India point ot view all difiicuUies and 
clouds would disappear and sunshino would appear them have full autonomy 
in the units and let the units then devise a control agency to administer comment 
or a CO ordinating committee bj whnte\er nnme the> liked jhey would <^ome to 
the conclusion that a centre agreed upon by the units o£ would ue 

stronger than if two thirds of India were fighting against it ihe Iremicr clairnccl 
that under his scheme they would get not onij independence for (he provinces but 
It would also add eohdanty and strength to India as ii whole Ontc thc\ gave vip 
the idea of dominating or interfering from the Centre the problem would be simple 
Moslems must be assured that there would not be a dominating Centie He there- 
fore suggested that there should bo an clastic centre which they could demolish 
Such a Centre should have power to administer subjects like customs, defence, 
ctirrencv, etc If after some years they found that it was not working sntisfnc- 
toiily they could then cut adiift but not without maling a serions effort to woik 
It bir Sikandar added that the future destiny of India lay in accepting a position 
of freedom within the British Commonwealth It would be a criminal folly for 
India to cut adrift from the Comroonvvcnlih at a time when thev stood in need of 
protection from esternnl aggression winch Britain alone could give them 

VOTIXG ON BODGET DEMANDS 

20lh MARCH —After two day’s debate the Assembly rejected without division 
the ‘cut’ motion moved to discuss the industrial policy of the runjab Government 
and voted the entire demand for the Industries Depailmcnt Several members 
urged the need for industrial development of the piovince Mr P H Guest 
(Commerce) advocated three fundamentals of sound indusUial development namely, 
security, confidence and technical education 'Jheso were long view requirements 
he sata, and would take time to mature, but were cssenfinl if industries, started by 
war necessities, were not to die after the nrlifuinl Blimuliis and protection produced 
by the war ceased Mr Guest said that the present GovcrnmeiU had taken steps to 
increase the atmosphere of confidence essentia! for the development of industnes but 
regretted that the recent taxation raeasiircs had caused tins sense of confidence to be 
severeU shaken 'Jo recreate that feeling of confidence he strongly supported the 
suggestion for the appoinlmcnt of a small commiltcc of experts to find out the 
actual incidence of taxation on urban and rural classes Replying to the debate 
Sir Chholuram, Develoiimcnt Minister, said that be had been thinking of requesting 
the Premier to transfer the Industnes Department to Sir Mnnoharlal because he 
TOjoyed in n far greater inensurc, confidence of llie industrialist class than he did 
He bad no doubt that the industries could grow and make greater progress under 
Sir Mnnoharlal, who was an economic expert Sir ChhoUiiam controverted the 
allegation that the Punjab Government had no Bvmpathy with industrialisation or 
that they had no policv Any man, who had even an iota of sense, would a^ree 
that indnsliialisation was n necessity and in industnaliEation lay the prospentv of 
the znmindars and the labourers In the year I9d2 the provision for industnes he 
said, was Rb 14 lakhs which, to day, had increased to Es 22 hkhs QhiB was in 
spite of the difiicitlies which the Punjab Government bad to face on account of 
acute famine condUioiis to meet which they had to spend Rs 27G lakhs Thev 
could not start any heavy industry because they could not get machinery on account 
of the war The factories which manufactured that machinery were buCT^prepanne 
war materials The policy of the Punjab Government, he added, was clear REc 
House hod given its verdict in a resolution which the Government was pledged to 

Zkhon' 

march —TiiG large number of I M S officers in civil cmnlov in Hip 
P un]ab considerably exceeding the quota rcEerved for tlipm W ihn 
state, was criticised m the Atsembiy to daf Turing rh4Lsmn 
the Medical Department, which amounts to Es dsfcGAOO The OppoMtion tob led 
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by MahL Barkat Ah (Muslim League), vrho recalled a notification of the Govern- 
ment of India dated 25th March 19d7 according to which it was obligatory on the 
Punjab Government, after the introduction of provincial autonomy, to employ 
seventeen IMS officers, eight of whom would constitute the Army Eesene 
Bialik Barkat All pointed out that the number of I MS officers serving in the 
Punjab in 1938 was 34, which nad increased to 36 in 1939, while in 1941-42, their 
number would be 30 He criticised the Government foi unnecessarily buidemng 
the piovincial Exchequer and maintained that Section 246 of the Government of 
India Act, on which the Education Blinister took his stand last year, could not be 
applied to posts beyond the quota of 17, leserved for the I M S by the Secretary 
of State He said that the 1 BI S was essentially a mihtaiy service and these 
officers should go to the army making room for private medical practitioners 
who had distinguished themselves in the profession Malik Barkat Ah urged a 
revision of the scale of pay of the provincial civil medical service to bring it on a 
par with the other provincial services Several members, including Mian Abdul 
Aziz and Sheikh Sadiq Hassan, pleaded for encouiagement of the indigenous 
system of medicine JRaja Ghaznafar Alt, Parliamentary Secretary, while agreeing 
that the number of I BI S officers should be reduced, pointed out that the Educa- 
tion Blinister deserved credit for Indianising important posts in the Bledical 
Department 

Suppression or Ikdegest Advertising Biel 

27th MAHCH —The Assembly held a brief sitting, lasting twenty-two minutes, 
this afternoon, when U passed all the three readings of the Punjab Suppression of 
Indecent Adveitisement Bill The Bill which was sponsored by Sir Stkandar Hyat 
Khan, sought to iieualise the exhibition of indecent advertisements Offendeis under 
the provisions of the Bill shall be punishable with irapiisonment for a terra which 
may extend to one year or with fine which may extend to Rs 500, oi with both 

Urban Rent Restriction Bill 

1st APRIL —The Assembly passed this afternoon the third reading of the 
Punjab Urban Re.t Restiiction Bill which seeks to restiict the increase of lents 
on certain premises situated within the limits of mban aieas in the Punjab Ihe 
Bill will remain in force for a peiiod of five years fiom the date of its enforcement 
in particular aieas unless such period is extended by a resolution of the Punjab 
Assembly The Bill piovides a restriction on xaising lent which was charged on 
January 1 1939 

The Assembly next referred the Punjab Weights and Blensures Bill to a Select 
Committee On a motion of the Premier, the Assembly adjourned foi Eastei lecess. 

Death of Sir Sukdar Singh BIajithia 

21st APRIL —The Assembly which met to-day after the Easter recess, was 
adjourned without tiansacting any business as a mark of respect to the memoiy of the 
late Sir Surendia Singh BlajUhia, Revenue Blinislei A condolence resolution moved 
by Str Stkandar Hyat Khan was adopted all standing The Premier paid a touch- 
ing tribute to Sir Sundei Singh who, he said, had died in harness like a soldier m 
war While Sir Sundar Singh was a vigilant custodian and champion of the rights 
and interests of the Sikh community, he was never unfair to other communities and 
it would lie difficult to find another leader of his calibre He was profoundly religi- 
ous and lived up to the great traditions of the Sikh Gurus The Premier expressed 
bis profound and heartfelt sympathy to Sir Snndar Singh’s son and other mem- 
bers of the bereaved family Sardar Dasunda Singh, Development Minister, Sardar 
Santokh Singh, Leadei of the Opposition, Sardar Bahadur Ujjal Singh, Leader of the 
Khalsa National Party, Nawab Muzaffar Khan and Sir William Roberts associated 
themselves with the sentiments expressed by the Premier Str Shahabuddin, Speaker, 
while undertaking to convey the resolution to the bereaved family remarked that it 
would be difficult for the Sikh community to replace Sir Sunder Singh Majithia. 

Electricity Powers Bill 

24th APRIL —The House resumed diEcusBion to day on the Punjab Electricity 
(Emergency Powers) Bill and passed all the three readings Mahk Khizar Syat 
Khan, Minister of Public Works, said that the Punjab Government had decided 
that, wherever circumstances favoured, the licensed electric supply undertakings 
in the province should he purchased when the next option of purchase fell due 
It was, therefore, considered that the period of notice required to be served on a 
licensee under the Electricity Act should be curtailed from two to one year wbica 
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period elioold be sufficient to enable tbe licensee to tvind up his “ncern -nis 
he ndXd was intended to give effect to the above decision ^,11 was 

referred to a Select Committee, tbe circulation motion hating been rejected without 
a dmsion 

AGpicDLTXJPAii Produce Market Bill 
^ ttni to 28lh APRIL —felt Sikandar Hjat Khan, intervening in the debate 
on the Agricultural Produce Markets Act Amendment Bill, which was introduced 
to day, uttered a warning to those who had bolstered up an uDconsUtutional and 
unwarraned agitation Ue said that if the growers and consiimeis, who cons tuted 
90 per cent of the population, took upon themselves to flout the law there would be 
bloodshed, the responsibility for which would he on the shoulders of the agitators 
Sardar SantoKh bingh assured the Premier that tliose directing the agitation had 
issued instructions to traders not to organise any processions, raise slogans or other- 
wise infringe the law If they were compelled to carry on agitation it would be 
carried on strictly within constitutional limits Alter the consideration of all except 
the penal clause had been concluded the House adjouined till llondiiy, the 28th 
April biirprise at the attitude of the Standing Committee of the Punjab trader s 
Confereiico after the concession of their main demands by the Gorenimeut was ex- 
pressed by Sir SiLander Hyat Khan, when Clause three of tbe Bill, which debars 
dealers who do not take licences by feeptcmbci 1 from taking them for thiee years 
was taken up for discussion The Clause also proiides that the Gorernmeiit may, 
in tlicir discretion, issue a licence to such a person and may, before using siiidi a 
licence impose sucli iiciialty not exceeding Its 2, COO as they may think fit Befoio 
the Clause was taken up, the Premiei renewed his offer to feardar Santokh Singh, 
Leader of the Opposition that he would not press the Clause proi ided an assurance 
was given to him that the deadlock would end Ho fiirlhei expressed the Govern- 
ment’s intention not to use the provision unless they weic forced to do so in nn 
emergenev Sardar Santohh Singh said that he could not go beyond the decision 
of the Standing Committee Opposing the Clause, Sardar Santokh Stngh said 
that the Clause was ill advised It was a threat of coercion and traders would not 
take that threat lying down They would rather rum therosehes than submit to a 
threat of coercion contained in the Clause 

Intervening in the debate, the Premier said that the attitude taken by tha 
traders’ meeting last night was a threat to the Government established by law and 
order While declaring that the Government was prepared to listen to all legiti- 
mate grievances and redress them, the Premier emphasised that the Government 
would not be cowed down by coercion or threat The traders had thrown a chal- 
lenge to the groweis tlie consumers, the law of the land and to the repiesentatives 
of the people iii this House If they had thiown the gauntlet in that spirit the 
Government must accept the challenge 'Ihis might mean a ceitaiii amount of liard- 
ship for small growers, but tbe Premier assured the House that the Government 
would do all they could to help tbe growers ns well as consumers Conlinuinc the 
Premier said that those dealers who would be prepared to continue then busi- 
ness would he provided the fullest protection by the Government against coercion 
Ho pointed out that if nin thing untoward happened, the rcsponsibihly would lie on 
the shoulders of the leaders of the moieraent As regards the demands for traders’ 
majority on the market committees, the Premier expressed his inability to accept 
l "“derrame the principle of the Act He, however 

nsBiired the traders that if the rules or any other proiisione m the Act were founti 
to operate inishly the Government would be prepared to amend the KiuL and if 
necessary, bung another ficsh amending bill Inter on “ 

Later, the House accepted an amendment moved bv Mtr Hranhool Mahmnart 
Parlininentary Secretery to the Premier, that Clause 3 shall not come into fo/rr n,. 
til notified by the Punjab Government in the Gazette ° ^ ° 

mini Clause as amended was passed by 72 votes aeamat 

IS and the House proceeded with the third reading of the Bill As 
Bill was disposed of, the House adjourned sine die ^ ^ 
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on the flird Marco ivW A nc 4 '> were Y^rcsented to day 

by the hw”‘^^Kh'i'™BaLdur slyidlr Rahaman, acting Finmce MiniEter No fresh 

''‘"'‘‘KoTlIlwf isl"S^ to start mth an opening bahnee of Es 51,47 COT 
It IS imnted oiiriiLever. that this substantial balance is inainly the result of the 
loan of Rs 50,00,000 floated during the current year (1940-41) n lam nnn 

ahe receipts are estimated at Es Cdr.Oo.GOO (revenue receipts 
and canifal receipts Es 3,24,94,000) The estimated espenditure has been taken at 
Es 042,45 030 (revenue expenditure Es 3,24,90,000 and expenditure Es 

3,17 53000) thus leaMnp ft closing surplus balance of Es 46,9 r, 000 Ihe revenue 
budget shoiTS a deficit which is estimated at Es 1^59,000 icrwa 

'I he following are the figures —Keceipts Opening BMance Es ol, 4 /TO, 
Ecvenue Ecceipts E® 3,13,01,000, Capital Eeceipts Es 1^4,94,000, Es 6,89^-, 
003 , Cspenduure Eevcniic Expenditure Es 3,24 90.000, Capital Expenditure Es 
3.17,53 003 Total Es 6 42 45030, Closing Balance Es 46,97,000 , r> , 

Under the head ‘■Police” a sura of Es 64,600 has been included under Section 
78 (2) of the Government of India Act, 1945, for the due discharge of the special 
responsihihtes of Eis Excellency the Governor The amount has been earmarked 
for the “Criminal Investigation Department' 

‘Assam’s position on the north-eastern frontier has in recent days, brought 
her more prominently within the sphere of a possible danger and it is satisfactory 
that preparations have satisfactorily advanced in the area primarily concerned ” 
observed, the Firance Miutsler presenting the budget estimates in the Assembly 
Eeferring to the war efforts of the province the Finance Minister stated that after 
a lengthy correspondence on the widely expressed desire of the people of the pro- 
Mncc to take a combatant part in the defence services, an agreed solution of the 
problem was achieved by the end of 1940, and the Defence Department of the 
Central Government announced the formation of the first Battalion of the Assam 
Eegifflcnt Speaking on the budget proper which disclosed a deficit, the Finance 
Minister observed tbnt he was not altogether hopeless nbont the financial condition 
of the province but it vras expected that they would be able to make up the loss 
within the next two years The Ministry has provided a sum of seven lakhs for 
expenditure for the purpose for which it was floated Giving his reasons why the 
Government had strenglhencd the Cnroinal Investigation Department, the Finance 
Minister said that subversive elements from Bengal were found to be penetrating 
into Assam in order both to stir up trouble here and use As^nm as a base for con- 
tinuing their nefarious acUvUies in Bengal Assam, he added, was indeed on the 
point of becoming a refuge where plotters might pursue their sclicraes as enemy 
agents do in neutral comitncs JIany societies and political organisations had sprung 
■np in the province whose harmless titles were raerelx cloaks for action against the 
verv basis of the societv 9 he Government would be failing in its duty towards 
the people of Assam if it did not make adequate provision for watching these or- 
ganisations \\ith the advent of the war came the likelihood of elements in the 
ordinary population being exploited by enemy states and evidence was by no means 
kcking that this possibility bad not been overlooked by hostile Powers The 
Government of India had adequately provided for the surveillance of aliens but 
could not be responsible for the conduct of the people of a province The Finance 
Minister announced tha the Intelligence Branch of the Criiiiinal Investigatiortle- 
parlraent, which was ahdishcd in pursuance of the vote of the Assembly in 1^37 

Gexepal DisctEsiosr of Bdpget 

Mr the Assembly today 

principles of budgeting Assam, he pointed out had 

13 years and Government was Uowme a Lirv of ‘he last 

Us Gora„»e»t „,1J ,b,A,g », tot To^fd S 
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bnng much relief He condemned tbe apjjointment of parliamentaiv secretaries for 
Assam for whom there was he said, practically do work Mr Arnold WhtttaJtr 
(Leader, European Group), congratulated the Einance Minister for the lucid manner 
in which he had expounded his budget The deficit of over Es 11 lakhs he said 
was a large one and while recognizing the urgent needs of the welfare departments’ 
the European Group did not share the Einance Minister s view that expenditure on 
these departments must continue to increase even at the cost of increasinf' the^e 
deficits The gap of Es 12 lakhs was not a very large figure but clearlv some 
means must be found bndging the gap in the future Mr Balaram Strcar did not 
approve the appointment of parliamentary seeretanes He brought to the notice 
of Government the deplorable condition of subsidized dispensaries for which about 
Es 2G0 was paid for medicines every year which was insufficient m these davs of 
increasing prices of medicines The subsidized doctors were also ill-paid Mr 
N'abakumar Dutt characterized the budget as disappointing and urged that some 
relief be given to small tea estates The brightest spot in the budget was, he said, 
the total prohibition of opium but this to be successful must enlist public 
co-operation Eegarding the mass literacy campaign the high expectations raised 
at the beginning had died out Villagers had stopped going to school To make 
the scheme successful the speaker suggested that the services of voluntary workers 
should be enlisted He concluded by requesting the Government to keep lands for 
future expansion without disposing all lend to the landless people Mr Bepn 
Behan Bas said that the budget did not provide adequately for schedule caste 
people He did not approve of the plan for appointing parliamentary secretaries 
There was no provision for water supply The crying need of the people of the 
Snrma Vallej was the establishment of a medical school at Svlliet Mr Das urged 
that the pay of subsidized doctors be raised to at least Es 50 a month and the 
allotment for medicines should also be raised Assam was a agricultural province 
but the money set apart for agriculture was, the speaker said verv poor ifaulait 
Mottor Rahavian J/m brought to the notice of the Government the deplorable condition 
of agriculturists caused by the low pnces of ]ute He requested the Government 
to safeguard the interests of immigrants who numbered about 1 DCO CGO in Assam 
He pointed out that the opening of an unemployment register would not solve the 
unemplovment problem Next day, the 8th March,'* Mr D B S' Moore 
(European Group) exnressed doubts on the possibility of success of the total 
opium prohibition scheme launched by the Government ’ As the largest employers 
of organized labour in the province the Europeans, he said, were senouslv 
concerned with the welfare and physical well-being of the workers manv 
of whom were unhappily opium addicts He said he had seen the suffering experi- 
enced by addicts in their desperate but fruitless attempts to give up the habit Some 
of them were taking to ganja and bhang, resulting in a marked deterioration both 
morallv and phvsically He questioned the value of prohibition propaganda for 
which Es 900CO was alloted in the Budget Mavlavi Abdul Bart Chaudhury regre- 
tted the Government’s delay in starting a medical school at Sylhet Eegarding the 
mass literacy campaisrn he said he was doubtful of its success In the Snnamgan] 
Bub-division*100 schools had been started but not even five were functioning proper- 
ly The efforts of teachers to ensure the attendance of adult pupils had failed The 
correct procedure, he said, was to amend and give effect to the Assam Primary Edu- 
cation Act 1926 which would have afforded compulsory primary education to chil- 
dren The Government could have utilised this money for starting primary schools 
in every district M'aulatt Muhammad Magbul Hussain Chaudkury also expressed 
donbts about the success of the opium prohibition and mass literacv schemes He 
urged the expansion of primary schools in the province and asked that more money 
be given for improving communications in the backwa^-d areas Khan Bahadur 
Mahmud Ah deprecated” the spending of more money on higher education in prefer- 
ence to primary education Maulav^ Abdur Bahman referred to the deplorable con- 
dition of the CO operative movement in Ass^m where most central banks had already 
stopped paving depositors their money The people in the village areas were not 
getting credit since the passing of the Money Lenders Act and the lemporary Post- 
ponement of Decrees Act and unless the Government came to their rescue by reha- 
bilitating the co-operative movement the position of agnculturists would be hopeless 
Mr Akshay Kumar Bas said the provision of” scheduled caste community 
was inadequate He doubted the success of the opium prohibition and mass 
literacy schemes Khan Bahadur Soyidur Bahman, Fmance Minister, 
ing to the discussion assured the members that all possible action would be 
ta&n on constructive criticisms. Eefemng to Government’s talking of a loan 
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ilwi' 

xc^OTinB on • t 1 1 1 tq 47 tTp rnnld of couTSC pToduco & halcinced 

provident i«nd liabilities on Apnl 1. 1947 He expressed 

budcct if he cut down new schemes meant for tne fimnpL mav 

the hope tint with a belter realization of the Agnciiltural i ® ZJ 

bo improved and at the end of the yew t^rc may be a surpl ns °[,ug^®remi- 

Pit nf Rb 1200000 thtvt Y*iv8 anticipated He coaid not wituout Inna revenue remi 
Bsmn afagrieulumsls pattieularly m Nowgong, Kamrup and C.oatpara were having 
a hard time owing to the reduction of the price of ]uta from 16 per maund to E 
2 8 a maund and al=o on account of the war there were rises in the prices of nece- 
ssary foodstuffs At present he saw no necessity for fresh taxn ion If the 
ssity arose he might consider the desirability of introducing a Bill lihe the Bengal 
Sales 'la< Regarding the opium prohibition scheme, he would accept members 
Biiggcstions for increasing the inspecting staff to prevent smuggling for which al- 
read\ official and non official vigilance parties had been formed The Government 
were trying also to cope with the evil of ganja and bhang Regarding education 
many had criticized liis sponsoring of the Dniversity Bill as election propaganda, 
hut he pointed oat tliat the proposal for a university was not new and it was the 
legitimate desire of all people to base a university in Assam Regarding the qiiM- 
lion of its location he suggested that the matter be placed for decision before the 
Senate of the proposed University or the Cabinet Referring to the mass literacy 
campaign, the minister quoted figures to prove its siiecess Regarding the plan for 
a medical school for Sjlhet he said that eierv possible step was being taken for its 
establishment and lie hopped that the institution might be started in 1942-43 Dea- 
ling null the position of the co operative movement he said the Government had 
provided Rs 1,00,000 for financing the provincial bank 

Assam UsttEasiT\ Bile 

Itlli IIAHCH —After discussions lasting about five hours, the Assembly adopt- 
ed to day without a duision the Education Minister's motion for reference of the 
A«snni University Bill to a Select Committee In the meantime, the Bill was also 
cirtiilaled for eliciting oiiinion which will be placed before the Select Committee 
for Us consideration The Select Committee was directed to submit its reforfc 
by June 30 

Am Raid Peecaotion 

IStli MARCH —The whole territory of Assam was more vulnerable to attack by 
virtue of Us prosimitj to a potential war theatre than most of the provinces, said 
(he Premier moving liia resolution to day urging that the Assam Government do 
take the necessary steps to carry out air raid precaution nvy measures considered 
nccescir} and expend a sum, not exceeding Es 5 000, in advance of the sanction 
of the Government of India The degree of the danger, the Premier pointed out 
was a matter of speculation Ihe Assam Government had for some months been 
planning precautionary measures for those areas which would be most inviting to 
the enemy air force while also giving due attention to all parts of the province 
not so seriously tUrc^ened All Air Raid Precaution Officers had already been 
appointed and the Central Government had undertaken to meet the cost of 
nil such measures which meet (heir approval Mr Baidyanath Mnlhenee 
mipMrting the resolution, complained that the amount was too inadequate 

motion, reminded the House that thev in 
As.am might be attacked, with the development of modern aircraft within threo 

GBAhT TO The Wae Fdsd 

rund^camc^Kc the^lsemblf m fh^/orm Government to the War 

The grant is to be dwcusseTand voted upon on 

note the Frcmtcr explained that sincp ihp ilemaiS r explanatory 
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opinion that the grant was legally under Section 150 of the Government of India 
Act, 1935 The amount has already been sent to England and a sum of Bs 299 
IS shown as loss by exchange due to exchange rate for the payment of this contri- 
bution of one takh of rupees 

Govt Decision Re-Apoiktments 

The Government of Assam have decided to reserve 20% of the appointments 
to be made purely on consideration of merit, said Sir Muhammad Saadnlla, 
Premier, in replying to a cut motion brought forward by Mr Baidyanath 
Muhherjee to criticise the Ministry’s policy of appointment The Premier 
explained that this policy the Ministry had to determine in spite of a fair 
deal of opposition and the policy which at present was confined to recruitment 
made directly by Government to the Provincial Service is being further 
examined for its extension in spheres of subordinate appointments also The Premier 
instanced one specific case in which a recent appointment of an Assistant Surgeon 
in the Public Health Department of Government has been made solely on considera- 
tion of merit and has gone to a caste Hindu of Sylhet though he said, they were 
200 per cent over-iepresented in the cadre Mr Mukher]ee withdrew his proposed 
cut 

The Assembly also passed the demands for grants under heads “General Ad- 
ministration” (Es 22,69,100) and “Land Eevenue” (15,71,900) 19 cut motions under 

each head were tabled but only a few were discussed and the rest not moved Mr 
Baidyanath Mukherjee and Maulvt Abdur Jtahaman, Chief Whip of the Govern- 
ment Party, figured prominently in moving cut motions in course of which they 
criticised the Government policy of appointments, the utility of the services of the 
Parliamentary Secretaries and the policy of the Government with regard to the 
Publicity Department 

Grant to The War Fund (contd ) 

20th MARCH —The Premier moved a supplementary demand for Es 1 lakh 
which the Government of Assam contributed to the British Exchequer in July 1940 
to help Britain in her piesent struggle on behalf of Democracy Mi Kamim 
Kumar Sen, ex-Judicial Minister in the Congress Coalition Ministry, raised 
a point of Older questioning the legality of the grant Mr Sen contended 
that the grant was not coveied under sections 150 and 81 of the Constitution Act 
referring to the Speaker’s ruling during the November session He said that the 
Government ought to have obtained an interpretation from the Federal Court on 
this issue The Premier at this stage informed the House that the question was 
placed before the Governor-General, and the Government of India had since 
intimated the Assam Government that there was no case to resort to section 213 of 
the India Act and to obtain the opinion of the Federal Court The question was 
very simple as India was a belligerent country The Advocate-General said that 
now that India was declared a belligerent country any grant for the defence of 
India came within the purview of section 150 He said that a grant by the province 
for the purpose of the whole of India was legal He added that it was for the 
House to decide whether the purpose was coveied by section 150, and requested the 
Speaker to have the question decided by a vote of the House The Speaker reserved 
his ruling till the next day, the 21st March, when m a lengthy statement he discussed 
the implications of the various points laised, and pointed out that it was now 
represented that the amount was required for the defence of India and that since 
India was at war with Germany the whole aspect of the question was changed. 
The defence of India, the Speaker held, was certainly a purpose within the meaning 
of section 150 of the India Act The Speaker, continuing, said Mr Kamini Sen 
pointed out that the old case on which the demand was brought had now been 
changed, and in its place moral support for the defence of India was being urged 
This certainly was a question of fact and one for the House to decide With 
regaid to the question of “necessity” the Speaker held the same view and allowed 
the supplementary demand moved by the Premier to be considered by the House 
When the demand was put to the vote it was passed without division amidst 
applause 

The Assam Eifles 

22nd MARCH — ^The decision of the Government of India to take over the 
entire liability of the Assam Eifles and the proposal of the Assam Government to 
replace the detachment of Assam Eifles in the Garo Hills by a smaller armed force 
>TOuld result in a net saving of about Es, 60 000 to the Provincial Exchequer 
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This statement urns made by the Premier, Sir ifo^ommad 5oa(fi|/a7i, in the 
Assembly to day The Premier said that under the Assam Eifies fatrctigta Eill, 
DOW tindisr consideration of the Central Legislature, the co't of the force ''^puld 
become definitelj a Federal obligation towards which the Prounce would contribute 
an account of the services rendered to As'^am The Gorernmeut of India, continuccl 
the Premier had agreed to reorganise the force with fiftj four platoons, but at the 
same time it would reduce the provincial share to twelve platoons provided that 
no detachment be posted in the Garo Hills , . , j ,, 

The House parsed to day the grants under the heads, Education , Medical 
and ‘Agriculture’ and on the nevt day the 2^ra March the demands for grants 
under Education (Rs 41,44,900), Medical (Rs 11,76,300), and Agriculture (Rs 
6,47,100) were passed The cut motions moved were cither lost or withdrawn 
after discussions and assurance given by the Government 


Tnr FrsAjtcE Bite 

27th MARCH —The Assembly by 37 votes to 8, passed the Assam rmanco 
Bill (1911) to daj , , , „ „ , 

The House agreed to the amendments made by the Council on the 
Goalpara and Sylhel Tcnacy Amendment Bills (1935), and the As«am Embankment 
Drainage Bill (1940) and passed tbe Assani'Tomporanly Settled Districts Tenancy 
Amendment Bill (1940) and tbe Assam Maternity Benefit Bill (1940) 

The Assembly also considered the report of the Pnvilcgc Committee and 
adopted the first part of its recommendations, hut re 3 ected the second and third 
parts which recommended that the nrre»tcd or convicted members of tbe Assembly 
should attend to exercise their rights and privileges 

Got! PAPA Tkkasca Amfnd Bile 


27tli MARCH —The Assembly to day to the surprise of nil pns'cd tlic Goal- 
para Tenancy (Amendment) Bill 1939 as amended by the Upper House, in spite of 
inconsistencies in the provisions of the Bill pointed out by 5Ir Batdia Nath Vu- 
Ihcrjcc and admitted by Khan Bahadur Mmilait Sayxd tr Rahanan, Rcieniio 
Munster in-Ohnrge of the Bill Mr Mukherjee pointed out that the Hon Reve- 
nue Minister by an amendment in the Upjicr House to Clause 31 of the Bill ns pa 
Esed by the Assembly relating to suspension of provision of enhancement of rent 
changed (he date '■2nd JInrch 19J0 ’ to "the date ou which this Act comes into 
force” perhaps from an impression or belief that this Clause ns passid by the Assem- 
bly mililntcs against Section 292 of tbe Gmcrnroent of India Act which savs that 
nil the laws in force in British India prior to 1st Apiil 19J7 shall continue to be 
in force until altered, repealed or amended by a competent legislature Mr Miikhcr- 
)ce contended thst according to Section 292 nil Ibc provisions of Goalpara Tenancy 
Act 1929 shall continue to be in force till the date on winch thev arc either altered 
or repealed or amended As the prc'cnt Tenancy Amendment Act will come into 
force at date subsequent to 2nd Jlnrch 1939, the I’rovisions of the Goalpara Tenancy 
Act 1929 cannot be altered, amended or repealed with effect from the 2iid March 
1939 by this amending Act Mr SUikhorjce then pointed out that if the wordings 
of the proposed section 9 lA are cnticalla examined then it will be found that in 
the Sub section (1) certain provision relating to cnbanccment of rent have been 
'Buspended’ and not altered, amended or released and ns such Mr Miikberjee 
Bubraitted tliiB clause does not militate against Section 292 of the Government of 
India Act Mr Mukherjee then asked the House to consider whether bv making 
a provision for susponBion of certain Beclions of the Act thev acted against the 
provision of Section 293 of the Government of India Act and also whether there 
was any jusufiablo reason to rescind its own verdict Mr Mul herjee further ex- 
plained that Clause 5 of the Bill gives retrospective cflcct to the abolition of 
occupancy, transfer fee and as such militates against the Section 292 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act Mr Mnkberjee further explained that the 'division of tenancies’ 
in accordance with section 24 of the Goalpara Tenancy Act were either mcaninglcsB 
or had no scn^c at all This Section 21 deals with liability for arrears of rent on 
transfer, (^ncluding Mr Mukhcricc appealed to the House whether the Hon bio 
wembers ot the Assembly with (heir eyes wide open will pass this Bill with such 
palpable incongruity and asked tbe Hon Speaker as the custodian of the dignity 
° ivlielher it would advance the dignity and prestige of 

the House If such a Bill with such patent imperfections is parsed But by sheer 
torce 01 majority the Bill was passed, the Revenue Minister having assured that he 
would come forward with an amending Bill Boon to remove the inconsistencies. 
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Assam FoBtST Amend Biel 

28tlj MARCH —The ABsembly to-day passed the Assam Forest Amendment 
Bill (1940) which repeals Section 63 of the Assam Forest Regulation of 1891 

The Assam Revenue Tribunal Bill (1941) was referied to a select com- 
mittee which would submit its report by June 30, 1941 

29th MARCH — ^Khan Bahadur Maulvt Saytdur JRahaman, Revenue Minister 
presented to-day the authenticated schedule of authoiized expendituie amounting 
to Rs 2,53,66,300 for 1941-42, and also the authenticated schedule of authoiized 
expenditure in relation to the supplementary demands foi giants for 1940-41 
amounting to Rs 2,66,622. The House then adjourned sine dte 
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Budget Session— Karachi-26th February to 2nd, April 1941 

FI^'A^crAr- SxATrMEsrr ror 1941-42 

The Budeet seBsion of the Sind LcpiBletive Assenibly commenced nt Knrnclii on 
the 2Cth February 1941 A Burplus of Ba 000 la cnTVsti'^ed in the Budf;et 
cstimntcs for 1911-42 presented to dny by ATAan Bahadur Alla Bal sh, Finunce 
Jliiiiatcr the anticipated reieinie receipts being Re 4,35 and cypciidiuirc 

ebareed to revenue Rs 4,34,47.000 'Jhe main features of revenue receipts arc 
increased land revenue, totalling Es 160 lakbs and eycise rmenue Rs 34 lnklis_ 
fllie other items of receipts are Subvention from the Ccnlrnl Government lie lUj 
lakhs and income fay contribution of Es 8^ lakbs A provision Ins been made for 
capital cypenditurc of Re 33,42,000 and repayment of dept to the central 
Government to the extent of Rs 40 lakhs of which Rs 30 lakhs is to be crcditcQ 
towards the Llovd Barrage debt account New items of expenditure incite 
expansion of education in Mullah schools, Rs 38,100. and literacy campaign Es 
25,000 A provision of Rs 3 lakhs has been made for the expansion of the 
Government Press Ihe mn]or irrigation work to be undertaken under capital 
account is the Pinn canal project, which marks the completion of a comprehensive 
scheme called the Karo Canal works estimated to cost Rs 31 SO 148 and Rs 7 lakhs 
19 allotted for it 'llic opening balance for the year 1941-42 is Rs 9,97,000 exclusive 
of investments in 'Jrensurj Bills 

With regard to the debt position Sind will be able to pay in the next 
financial year in addition to uitercst charges Ks 33,97 OkO towards the refunding 
capital Uuung the current year, she will be paying besides interest charges iii 
full about Rs 44 lakbs towards the capital Since the beginning of provincial 
autonomy, the province has liquidated n debt of Rs 135^ lakbs and on March 31, 
1941 the debt figure will stand at Rs 2 493 lakbs on the Lloyd Barrage account 
and Rs 40C lakhs for other purposes The revised estimates for 1940-11 show n 
surplus of Rs 2,84 000 revenue receipts bung Rs 4 59 99 000 and expenditure charged 
to revenue Rs 4,57,15000 The nctiinis for 1939-40 showed a siirplus of 
Kb 23 79,000 

The Khan Bahadur dealt at great length with the debt position of the province 
and considered that tbc position would hive been vastly improved if the Government 
of India bad cancelled the debts of all Provinces and allowed them to start on 
clean slates as had been done in the case of certain Provinces Not only was this 
not done, he added, but the financial settlement made in rcsj'cct of Sind, in big 
opinion, was unfair to the Province He said that instead of giving an annual 
subsidy and insisting on rcjiavmcnt of the Barrage debt with interest the Central 
Government could liavo written off the entire Barrage debt in which cn'c the 
Province would have been saved high interest charges which it has to pay at 
nreseiit The Finance Minister quoted the findings of various committees to support 
his view and drew attention to the fact that arrangements in force nt present for 
the repayment of defat had been based on the Government of India forecast in 1930, 
and pointed out that experience had shown that the nssiimptions made in tbo 
forecast were unduly optimistic and bad not been realized in actual practice Despite 
the rising tide of expenditure and the necessity of providing for certain major 
works, he concluded, the Government had been able to include in the budget certain 
proposals for development and improvement of the social and economic welfare of 
the Province 

SpEciiE Class for PormcALS 


5tli SIARCH —An interesting debate took place to dav on a rc=olut,on, moved 
fay recommending ‘ special class” for nolitical prisoners in Sind The rc=olution 
found all-round suppoit Jlcnibcrs of the Congress benches urged the nccc'sity for 
greater jmson reform^, while Sir Ghulan Bus-ratn Htdnyalulla urged the enactment 
of spcci il legislation for (he definit’on of " political oficnecs ” He said that decency 
required spcual treatment for political prisoners , they should not be lodged with 
ordinary cnminals llic Minister for Prisons, Skat h Abdul Maj^d, agreed with 
the pniiciple of the resolution, and supported Sir Ghulam’s yicw IChan Bahadur 
Allah EnAsA, winding nn tlzc debate, assured tlic House that the Government would 
bnng in legislation for the puriiO'e of cla=«ification of prisoners, and informeyl them 
that the Government had called for a list of prisoners convidod under the Defence 
of India Rules so as to classify them under "B ' cla's Concli'ding, he said that the 
Government would also bear in mind the question of intcniews and supplying of 
newspapers to political prisoners ^ 
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maximum rate of mterest to be token mto consideration ivlule effeotmg a settlement 
IS fixed at mne per cent The biU brmgs rntbin its scope and benefit all agnculhiral 
debtors wbo pay up to Es 8,030 land revenue and whose debt does not exce^ 
Es 50,000 Conciliation officers are given wide powers to determme the nature of 
offers of settlement and compel any settlement 

The bill received all round support '>nd the only dissentient note sounded was 
by Khan Bahadur Khuhro, who felt that the Bill had not gone far enouch He 
maintained that the establishment of conciliation boards under the present Act 
woald not avoid litigation, which it sought to eliminate in view of the provision of 
appeal against the decision of the boards Mr Khuhro also wanted the lowenng of 
the rate of interest from nine to three per cent and its application to all agncul- 
turists Eeplymg to the debate, the Eevenue Minister, Mr Nichaldas Vaziram 
admitted that the full utihtv of the legislation depended on the estabhshment of 
morgtage banks and protection againsf alienation of lands and smidl khatedars 
through legislation, both of which questions were under the active considention of 
the Government 

The Sexd Jagibdaes Bim. 

19th MARCH — ^An interesting debate took place to-dav over the nghts of 
Jagirdars when it considered the Second Eeading of the Bill, seekmg to introduce 
the survey and settlement of Jagir lands in the provmce. The Bill, which was 
introduced in the list session, is based on the recommendations of a special officer 
appomted for investigation and examination of the relations between Jagirdars and 
their tenants The Bill was circulated for public opmion, which is mamly m favour 
of the lemslation While the Government spokesman held that it was an inoccuous 
measure Eased on equity and justice and affecting only imscrupulous Jagirdars, who 
tried to decave the Government in regard to water-rates payable to it, the Opposi- 
tionists characterised the Bill as a class legislation aimmg ultimately at expropriation 
of Jagir rights The Congress Benches complained of the limited scope of the Bill 
and wanted direct collection of rents by the Government from ‘Hots’ of Jagur 
lands The Second Eeading was postponed 

Koit-official Bill 

24th MARCH —The Assembly disposed of to-day as mpny as 47 pnvate 
members Bills on the agenda Most of them lapsed due to the absence of movers, 
and many others were dropped Four Bills passed the fiist readmg, and were 
referred to sdect commitees, while a minor amendmg BiU to the Weights and 
Measures Act was passed The most important among the measures referred to 
select committees was one moved bj Mr i? K Stdhwa (Congress), seeking to 
regulate the powers and privileges of members of the Assembly The other Bills rdated 
to prevention of gambling bj seeking to prohibit the publication of astrological 
forecasts regarding movements of market pnces, and the abohtion of funeral feasts 

ilrxiSTERS’ Saeaey Biii 

31st MARCH — ^An mcrease in the salary of Ministers from Es 500 to Es 
1,500 was sought in a new Bdl which was mtroduced to-dav The salary will be 
inclusive of car allowance and house-rent The Ministers wiU he however entitled 
to prescribed travelhng and daily allowances while on tour on public busmess The 
Bill also seeks to mcrease the salary of the Speaker from Es 800 to Es 1,250 per 
month and membe s’ saLanes from Es 75 to Es 150 a month and their daily 
allowance from Es 2 to Es 5 during sessions It will be remembered that the 
Mmisters are at present receiving Es 500 a month and are given cars which are 
mamtamed by the State and a ffee furnished house The attitude of the Muslim 
League was expressed by Khan Bahadur Khurro who said that the party had 
decided to remam neutral on the issue and pomted out that the League had not 
fixed the maximum salary of Mmisters as the Congress had done He added that 
it was a matter between the Congress and the Allah Baksh Mmistrv which came to 
power m complete nolaton of the Azad Pact and through the mac hin ations of the 
Congress and Hmdu parties Mr B K Stdhwa, Leader of the Congress Assembly 
Party, strongly opposed the measure on principle and held that the AEa Baksh 
party had raised itself m the estimation of All-India by aceeptmg the Congress 
prmeiples and by their sacrifices and hoped it would continue to do so He, 
however, declared that the Congress supported the Mmistry and would contmue to 
support it and would not fall into the trap which was laid for them bv the League 
for the purpose of defeating the Mmistry Discussion was not concluded when the 
House adjourned 
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The Assembly pa'sed to day three Bills including one regulan=!ng noti 
fication banning the eale of charas iTbieh vras held to be Mra rircs b\ the Chief 
Court 


iBt APRIL —The Sind 'Mmisters’ Salnry Bill avas passed into lavr tnis after- 
noon The nc'" salanes arnich have rctrospectuc effect from the dat'’ of assumption 
of office on JIarcb 8 by the new Slinistry, mil be inclusuc of tiic present car 
allowance and house rent Opposition to the measure mainh came from Congress 
benches while the JIuslim League remained neutral Rcplving to crititisms, s r 
Ghulam Hussain HtdayaiuHa. Home Minister, maintaincil t'mt Uie Congrc=s 
Ministers in Bombaj were getting about Rs 1,500 if the rent-fiee furnished houses 
and car allowances were talen into account The Bill mereU sought to consolidate 
the present salary of Rs 500 acith free houses and car allowances which the 
Jlinisters were now getting , ~ , , 

The AssembU also passed the bill seeking to raise the Speaker 5 salary from 
Re 830 to Es 1,250 

Memeets’ Salary Bill 


After the recess, it was stated that the Gorernment did not desire to pro-ced 
fo-daY with the Bill relating to the increase of members’ salaries from Rs 72 to 
ItO per mensem Minister Nic'i I Das Vazirnm dc^lareil tliat there was diffcience 
of opinion among Gorernment binches over tins question and in order to bung 
round all members of the partv to the Gorernment view, he mosed the adjourn- 
ment of the House, and flie House adjourned 

Sind Bappage Debt 


2ml APRIL —The Assembly adopted a resolution to daN recommending advanced 
payment of tliirtc lakhs of nipecs from the free balance towards the Barrage debt m 
the Government of India Explaining the implications of the resolution about the 
Barraac Debt, Khan Bahadur Allah Balsh, the Finance Almister, said that it was 
pureh a matter of investment, as ♦he amount was Rang idle ■Maintaining that this did 
not mean that the Province would be able to repay the debt according to the Nicmi'xer 
Awaid, the Premier =aid tliat at pre-^ent all the income from the Barragc-iinihed 
bvstem after charges were deducted would be gnen to the Govcrnmcnt“of India 
towards the debt and after 1010-13, the whole revenue of the Province would be- 
come pledged for funding the Barrage debt on an equaterl smle with interest 
charges on the balance 'UnacecleTatcd'inampnt was allow d and the Government 
of India were good enoueh to agree to advance re-pavmcnt fiom the free balance 
amount to be rcpleni‘-hed next jear from the Barrane revenue Adverting to the 
Nicuicvcr Award, tlic Piemier declared that he did not think that it would be fair 
if the Barrage did not pav its wav ns expected, and tlie non-Birragc area be called 
upon to pav the debt and on that reason alone apart from others, the Award was 
unreasonable 

Memeets’ Salary Bill 


OTip Assembh earlier passed the first reading of the Members’ Salarv Bill ns 
nmended by the Government, retaining the present scale of Rs 75 of tlic members, 
but increasing the allowances and ratlwave fares for moffusil members The Con- 
tn-css lartv opposed the measure at everv stacc and demanded three divisions, the 
last one over the first reading resulting in the narrow maiontj of one for the 
Government, with 23 votes against 22 


Debt Comceliatios L Jagirs Bills 

t concluded to dav was marked bv the passage of two bills 

tJ e Conciliation Bill and 

the measures referred to^a^dSt coCiS’ was^te on%“Sv TT 
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The Government of Orissa 

Financial Statement lor 1941-42 

Orissa’s Budget estimates for 1941-42 issued from Calcutta on the 27th 
March 1941 show a surplus of Es 2,15 GtX) The total revenue is estimated at Ea 
1,92,74,000 and expenditure charged to revenue at Es 190,59,000 

It was estimated that 1910-41 -would begin with an opening balance of Es 
1167 000 but actually the year opened with a balance of Es 15,90 000 'Jhe 
revised estimate of revenue for 1940-41 is Es 2,01 66000 against the current 
estimate of Es 195,21100 — ^Es 6,45,000 more than uas anticipated An improve- 
ment of Es 2260CO is anticipated in the province’s share of income-tax Improve- 
ments of Es 3 05 000 are expected under “Excise” of Es 33,000 under “Stamns” 
and of Es 96,000 under “Forests ’ 

On the other side of the account the revised estimate of expenditure debitable 
to revenue 16 Es 1,99 52000 against Es 1,99,88,000 originally estimated Ihe 
revenue for the year according to revised estimates, is expected to exceed expendi- 
ture charged to revenue by Be 2,14,000 

Besides the revenue account, the net transactions on account of debts 
deposits, remittances and similar heads are expected to result in a net disbursement 
of Es 13 79,000 uith the result that 1940 41 is expected to close with a balance of 
Es 4,25 000 

The balance is less than the minimum cash balance of Es 9,00,000 which the 
province has to maintain with the Eeserve Bank and in the Treasuries The cash 
balance on March 31, 1941, is actually not likely to be less than the minimum of 
Es 900000 however 'J his apparent anomal-y is explained by the fact that the 
accounts are kept open for interprovincial book adjustments for 15 days after the 
close of the yeai and past experience shows that considerable adjustments against 
the accounts of a financial year were made in the first 15 days of the next 
financial year The estimated closing balance of Es 4,25,000 provides for such 
adjustments 


The Government of N W. F Province 

Finanpial Statement lor 1941-42 

A small suiiilus of Es 32,000 is anticipated in the Budget Estimates of the 
I?orth-West Fiontiei Proiince for 1941-42, published from Peshawar on the 27lh 
March 1941 The total Eevenue for the year 1941 42 is expected to yield Es 1,91,25,000 
against which the Expenditure is estimated to amount to Es 1,90,93,000 

The estimates for Expenditure include Capital Expenditure totalling Es 
3 64,000, on account of irrigation works (Es 44,000) and the Malakand Hydro- 
electric scheme (Es 3,20009) which is being met from revenue If this is excluded 
the total revenue suiplus would amount to Es 3,96,000 

The major items of new expenditure occur under Land Eevenue on account 
of the appointment of a cimI estates officer and the resettlement of the Hazara 
district under General Administration on account of provision for the preparation 
of electoral rolls for elections to the provincial Legislative Assembly , under 
Administration of Justice on account of the creation of a separate sessions division 
at Abbottabad , and under Irrigation and Civil works, due to the usual activities 
of these departments 

The total provincial balance at the end of 1941-42 is estimated at Es 30,45,000, 
It IB therefore, unlikely that the province will have to borrow money for Ways 
and Means purposes during the course of the year 

In the Eevised Estimates for the yeai 1939-40 prepared last year, it was 
anticipated that Eevenue would amount to Es 1,84,86,000 and expenditure to Es 
1,87 66,000 and that there would be a small deficit of Es 2,80000 which would 
reduce the cumulative surplus of Es 15,30,000 brought forward from the previous 
year to Es 12,50 000 at the close of the year 

Actually, however there was a deterioration of Es 1,70,000 which was due 
to a drop of Es 2,25,000 in revenue, counter-balanced by a saving of Es 55,000 
in expenditure The anticipated deficit on the year’s transactions thus increased 
to Es 4,50,000 and the cumulative balance at the close of the year fell to Es 
10,80,000. 



The Government of Central Provinces 

Financial Statement for 1041-42 

The budeet of the Government of the Central TrovincM and Bcrar for 1941-12, 
BB antboiiEcd by Hra Csccllcncj tbc Governor vas publiolicd in a Gnrette evtra- 
ordinary on the 24th March 1941 Ihe year 1949 40 dosed with a re'emic aurj.Ioa of 
Rb 32% lakhs 'Ibis was the first purphis year after a Fcrits of tlchat years ihe 
first two years of provincial autonomy ended with a revenue deficit of Its jj 90 
lakhs which was reduced to Re 23 lakhs at the end of 19 49 10 

'Iht revised eslinintc for 1910-41 shows a surplus of R« lakhs as neainst 

Rs 22 lakhs in the budRct ’Ihc improvement of Rs 20 59 Inkhs is broudil about 
by the incrcaBc in revenue of Re 13,79 lakhs and the dccrca>-e in expenditure of 
Rs 7 10 lakhs Ihe larAcst increase in revenue is under taxes on income nud 
“forest" and is directly attributable to war The decrease in expenditure is only nominal 
A sum of Rs 8'iO lakhs rcpresentini; tbc excels collti tion of land revenue 
over the BttvncHrd fiKurc which v'ne to he c'lined lo the deposit, hcml *'llc\cnuo 
Reserve Fund” is now reduced to Rs 29,000 on account of the deterioration in the 
land revenue position resulting; from the prolonged drought in September and 
October in the ChhattisaKarh division Suspensions and rc^nspenMons of land 
revenue hnve been gmiUed to the extent ol 14 Uxkhs ivnd Ks bl rc'^pct- 

tively The allotment under the Land Improvcmenl l,oans Act and tbc Af,riciiUunst 
Loans Act have been increased to Rs 4 87 1iilbR and Rs 12 3 Inkbs rcsjcctivclv Tbc 
provision for famine relief has been increased from Rs SSCO to Rs 1,24 CK.0 A 
sura of Rs 10,000 has been ear marked lor cuttinp; and stacking of fodder for 
caltlc As a result of tbc prolonged drought in the Chhatlisgarh division there 
was a great rush of cuUivators to come iiiidcr rice irngaiioii ngreements, particiilarly 
in the areas served by the Kharung and JImiian Canals 'Jhc total area under 
agreement has risen from 3,89,000 acres to G.^OOtO acres and the irrigation revoniic 
from Rs 7 li lakhs to lls 9 00 lakhs Government has sanctioned a grant of Rs 
16 000 during the current year and provided for a sum of R° 2b,CC0 in the rnsnjjig 
year for the publication of the war bnlleliiis “'kuddah Varta” and “Inddah Saiiia- 
chnr" A Provision of Rs 25 COO has been included in the budget for 19j]-i2 for 
meeting the out of pocket expenses of members of tbc proMmial and dieinvt war 
committees for conducting propaganda tours The expenditure on Civic Guards 
including the pay of the oflicers on special duty is cslimaied nl Rs 24,CCO 

The budget estimate for the xcar 1941 42 provides for a revenue surplus of 
Rs 1,03 lakhs Revenue is estimated at Rs 510 7b lakhs or an intrcasc of Jfs 1S4 
lakhs over the revised Lstiraatc of 1940 11 'ihe expenditure against rtvenue is 
estimated at Rs 503 78 lakhs or an increase of Rs 20,97 Jakbs 9 ho cxjicnditurc 
iiicliules Rs 11 GO lakhs to be appropriated to the bead “appropriation for deduc- 
tion of nvoidance of debt”, being the excess of land revenue collection over the 
standard figure of Re 220,41 lakhs Total new expenditure is Rs 15,5") lakhs of 
which Kb 10,24 lakhs is onlv tcchnicallv new and icprcscnts more or less icciirring 
commitments, such as grant of Dullenn Fund Hospitals Rs C8‘270, the Indian 
Red Cross Society Rs 32,500, the co operative inslilntcs Rs 23,060 and the general 
purposes grant to District Councils Rs 5, 38, COO The provision for real new ex- 
penditure IS Rs 521 lakhs the greater portion of which has been allotted to nation- 
binlding departments like education Rs 48,708, Medical Rs G3,G)3, Agriculture Rs 
1 I,3S,9G1 Only such proposals have been indiidcd m 

the budget as are revenue yielding or unavoidable or are of great irai orlancc 
Speciul mention may be made of Rs, oO.OCO for bousing accommodation for forest 
10,500 for grants to the Scout Associ itions in the province Rs 
j^o.OOO for a grant to the proposed oplhalmic hospital to be biiiit out of the Kmc 
George V Jlcmorial Fund , Rs 33,887 for improvements to the Mental Ho'Pitnl 
Kagpur , Rs 12,o23 for grants to the leper homes , Rs 10 170 for tbc cxi aiision 
of the open pan sugar factorv and the development of cane cultivation in the 
Bdaspur district , Rs 1,10 lakhs for Eranls to meet the deficit m the workinir 
expenses of certain central banks in accordance with the scheme of rehabilitation of 
the CO opcrntivo movement and Rs lloGOfor the continuance of the scheme for 
the cncourncetncnt of hand spinning nnd band-Troaving m the nrr'tl nrens 

i he buacft is framed on the level of the existing taxation It has been 
possible to avoid new taxation on account of the increased share of the i rovince 
m income tax and larger rweipiB under forest Certain taxation mcasu es due 
to expire during the year will be redewtd as m the current xcar auc 
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The percentage of renenue contributed by Berar is 34,3 as against 35,2 in the 
budget for the current vear The percentage of total expenditure in Berar is expect- 
ed to be 32,9 against 33 in the current yeai irhile that of new expenditure in 
Berar is 45 

The year 1941-^ is expected to commence with an opening balance of Es 1,16 
lakhs including the treasury bills outstanding of Es 50 lakhs The revenue section 
of the budget provides for a surplus of Es I9b lakhs while the net result of the 
capital and debt head transactions is expected to be a deficit of Es 19 lakhs Thus 
the year is expected to close with a balance of Es 9S 98 lakhs If the budget 
anticipations are realised the revenue deficit which was Es 23 lakhs at the end of 
1939 40 will have been reduced to Es 1 89 lakhs at the end of 1940-41 and complete- 
ly wiped out at the end of 1941-42 


The Government of Madras 

Financial Statement lor 1940-41 

The Budget Estimates of the Madras Government for the year 1941-42, as 
authorised by His Excellency the Governor, was published from Madras on the 
8th March 1941 

1 he Budget shows that the year 1939 40 closed with a surplus of 28 51 lakhs , 
that in 1940 41, the surplus according to the revised estimates is expected to be 
4 81 lakhs , aud that for the year under budget a surplus of 12 75 lakhs 
IB budgeted 

The following table gives the figures of revenue and expenditure at a glance 

In Crores of. Es 

Accounts 1939-40 Eevised Estimate 1940-41 Budget Estimate 1941-42 
Revenue 16 b6 1804 18 21 

Expenditure 16 37 1800 18 09 

Surplus 29 04 12 

A notable feature of the budget is the creation of a Revenue Reserve Fund 
being the surplus yield of commeidal taxes alter meeting the cost of collection and 
loss^f revenue due to Prohibition, ‘so that it may be available to give a future 
Jlinistiy time to adjust its finances to policy” An amount of 9114 lakhs will 
accrue to the Keverve at the end of 194 -42 

Another feature is the allocation of 10 65 lakhs in the current year to distri- 
bute to elementary schools the lull giants earned according to the' Grant-in-aid 
Code and 13-29 lakhs in 1941 42 

A Sum of 7 41 lakhs has been provided for the Poondi Reservoir scheme 

From the revenue of the two years 1940 41 and 1941-42, a sum of Es 75 
1 ikh*- has been alio ated to capital exj endituie, thus avoiding bonovving 


The Government of Behar 

Financial Statement lor 1940-41 

The budget estimates of the Bihar Government for the year 1941-42, issued in 
a memorandum from Patna dated 20th March 1941 anticipate a net revenue of Es 
6,11,C6COO and exj enditure of Es 5 79 82,000 leaving a surplus of Es 31 26 COO 

Ibis surplus. It is pointed out is largely illusory as no provision has been 
made for the re-habihtation of the co operative movement and for compensation to 
the growers of surplus sugarcane and the grant of a cost of living allowance to 
low-paid employees of the government, to all of which Government are committed 
The Budget also does not provided for any new measures of taxation 

9 he revised estimate of revenue for the year 1940-41 is Es 6 16,12000 against 
the current estimate of Es 55,008000 and expenditure of revenue Es 6,09,62,000 
against the original estimate of Es 5,46,34,000 

The improvement in revenue is mainly due to an anticipated increase of Es 
IH lakhs in the Province’s share of the income-tax revenue form the Government 
of lndia and Es 16 lakhs under “Industries” on account of special cess on 
BUEarcane, Increase also occurs under Excise (14 lakhs) and ‘Btamps’ (lOJ lakhs). 
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While the iDcren^c in expenditure ol Rs C3,23COO orcr the onpinal eatimato la 
mainly due to the ospenuitnrc of lia 3Si InUis under Indnatncs on nccoiint of 
Bubsidj to supar facloncs and Ra 13 lakhs under ‘Appropriation for rcdiu tion or 
avoidance of debt on account of part payment of the loan taken from the Centrnt 
Govenimcnt in connection With the re-babiiilation of the aiipar iiuhiatra Until r 
iiducation' there is an increase of about one lakh, mainlv due to addinojial 
proiiFion on account of prants to municipalities for free and coiniHiUory pninnij 
cdiitnlion Extra cypcnditiiro on account of jail maniifacliirc, diet ir^ ebarpts and 
clotbinp and bcddinp of prisoners is responsible for an increase of Rs luo laklis 
under Jails and Convict Settlements Charpes for Folico liaic also poiic un by 
Rs four lakhs mainly ns a result of speeinl nrrniipemrnts in coiincction with the 
present situation 'Ihcrc is, on the other Jiniid, a decrease of one lakh iiiidci ‘Ciiil 
Works' and of four lakhs under ‘General Administration' mainh due to dtcrciscd 
expenditure under 'Provincial Lcpislatiic Assembly’ and on schemes financed from 
the Government of India’s rural reconstruction prnnts 

'Ihe net result of the transaction is that the year IhlO 41 will close with a 
total balance of Bs 2,12 33, COO while the financial year 1011 42 ciuisapes a siirpliis 
of Re 31,20,000 2110 memorandum explains that Ihcrc are main heart liahilitics 

to be met out of this siiridus but, all the ameliorative measures introduced b\ the 
popular Slinistry like Proliibition mass literary, Ilasit cdiuntion free and 
compulsory primary education in roiinKiimlities at tlic Head quarters of Districts, 
prantB to District Boards for rural water siipplv, the suparenne dticlopnicnt Fclienie, 
a lump sum prousion for grants for improtemcnts to snb-divisionnl hnsjntals, 
antt-malnrin! and niili-Icprosy measures, etc, arc being jirovidcd for in the Emlgct 
of the coming year 

'I lie Piotinciol Government have arranged to lake an advance from the 
Central Government for tho re-habihtntion of the sugar iiulnsfry of tic Pioiincc 
The Government of India have sanctioned an advance equal to the amount of excise 
duty at one rnpcc per matind on sugar (other than Khnndn and palmvnh sugar) 
2he advance will bo repaired on behalf of the sugar iiiduBtrv''in siiiinble instilments 
within tho next three years 


Laws passed in 1940-41 


Government of Bocgnl 

Tfic Bcrtqal Ocnrral Clausc-< {Amend ) 
Acl,'S9 (Bin All I of ’4t) 31-1 JOi — 
TlO amend the Biiignl General Clauses 
Act ]&'J9 III Older to bring U into aicord 
with the piovisnms of the Gciitnil Clans 
C8 Alt Jb'i? and to make tci tain oilier 
nnicndniints in U whuh are neussilnird 
by the pn-Eing of ccilain Government of 
India Act 

The Eastern EronUcr Eiflcs [Bcnpal 
BaiiaUon Amendment) Act, da (Bin Act 
II of '40 bJ 10 — lo uinend Sections 
3 A 4 of tho Lnstcrn Pronticr Rifles 
(Biiigal Battalion) Art, ’20 in order to 
omit refcrcrucs to Section 7 of the Police 
Act, lEGl as appointment of police offuers 
18 now made under bettion 241 of toe 
Government of India Art, ’33 

Tic Bengal Buhhc Demand" Eecoterg 
(Avcndmcnii Act, 'Sn (Ben Art III of 
'10 0-3 40) lo ditconiinuc the pay- 
ment of double interest for the same 
period when dcpotit is made with the 


application 
the Act 


for Belting aside sale under 


The Bengal P inr ic, (Amcndmcrt) Act 
'40 (Ben Ait IV of '10 CM 10) — 'lo 
cmpowir Govrrnmciii to m-ike rnliB pro- 
viding for exemption or remission of tlie 
tax under the Bengal riiuiici Act, 39 
wtihoiil rcferi-iice lo the legislature 


The Bengal Jute Pcgulntion Act, 40 
(Ben Alt \ of ’40 IG 1 jO, —’Jo pro- 
vide for the icguleiion of tfie giowing 
of julc, nnd for lint pnr[ o'-o to jirondc 
for the i>rej nniion of a mord of (he 
lauds on vvhith jute was giown in any 
yeex ^ 

The Bengal Worhrun's BrnferUon 
{A^cnJmcntiAef /p (ha, Act VI of 
lU E 1 ,0) —Jo jrtvent tfrieiivelv 
the bc-etting of phcfi uJerc workmen 
receive tbcir wages by profason.il niunc' - 

Tht Inland Steam Vcs'ch (Beairnl 
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Amendment) Act, '40 (Ben Act VII of 
'40) — To empower the special courts 
for the investigation of casualties to in- 
land steam or motor vessels to make 
orders respecting the costs of the investi- 
gation or any part thereof recoverable 
from the parties concerned 

The Bengal Agricultural Debtors 
{Amendment) Act, '40 (Ben Act VIII of 
'40 25-4-41) — lo amend the Bengal 

Agricultural Debtois Act ’35 in older 
to secure a more rapid disposal of cases 
and to empower boards to deal with 
cases including usufi actuary mortgages 

The Bengal Non-Agrtculiural Tenancy 
{Temporary provisions) Act, '40 (Ben 
Act IX of 40 23-5-40) —To provide 
pending further legislation, for the 
temporary stay of proceedings for deli- 
very of possession in execution of certain 
decrees for ejectment of certain non- 
Agricultural tenants 

The Bengal Moneylenders Act, 1940 
{Ben Act X of '40 13-7 40 — To make 
further and better provision for the 
control of monej -lenders and for the 
regulation and control of money-lending 

The Administrator Generals {Bengal 
Amendment) Act, '41 (Ben Act XI of 
'40 24-7-40 — To provide certain im- 
provements to the Administrator General’s 
Act, '13 in order to increase its utility 

The Official Trustees {Bengal Amend ) 
Act, '40 (Ben Act XII of 40 24-7-40) — 
To amend the Official Trustees’ Act '13 
so as to permit a suitable fiactional audit 
of the accounts of all estates to be made 
in place of the detailed audit required 
imdei Section 19 of the Act 

The Bengal Revenues {Charged Xxpen- 
diture) Act, '40 (Ben Act XIII of '40 
5-9-40) — lo declare the contributions 
payable under certain enactments, and 
the grants tq^ be made to certain local 
authorities by the Provincial Government 
to the expenditur charged upon the reve- 
nues of the Province 

The Bengal Jute Regulation {Amend 
ment) Act, '40 (Ben Act XIV of '40 
7-9-40) — ^To amend certain Sections of 
the Bengal Jute Regulation Act, 1940 in 
Order to make the sense clearer and also 
to provide for revision of the final record 
of lands for coriecting mistakes and omi- 
ssions 

The Bengal Patni Taluks Regulation 
{Amendment) Act, '40 (Ben Act XV of 
'40 18-10-40 To provide for separate 
account in the names of shareholders of 
the Patni taluk in the sherlsta of the 
Zamindar anil to provide further facilities 
to the pBtnidari. 


The Bengal Shops and Establishments 
Act, '40 (Ben Act XVI of '40 21-lu 40) — 

10 regulate the holidays, payment of 
wages, hours of work and leave of persons 
employed in shops and establishments for 
public entertainment or amusement 

The Bengal Alluvion and Diluvton 
{Amendment) Act, '40 (Ben Act XVII 
of '40 13-11-40) —To enable the Reve- 
nue authorities to assess to revenue allu- 
vial refoimations within an estate in cases 
wheie abatement of land levenue had 
been allowed at the time of diluvion 

The Bengal Tenancy {Amendment) 
Act, '40 (Ben Act XVIII of '40 
6-1-41 -To amend the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, 1885 and the Bengal 'lenancy (Second 
Amendment) Act, 1939 for vauous purpo- 
ses, the main object being to allow the 
mortgagor to be restored to possession of 
the pioperty, the possession of which was 
deliveied to the mortgagee at the time of 
the mortgage and also to exempt the mo- 
vable and immovable property from atta- 
chment and sale except the jiroperty for 
which the arrear is due 

The Bengal Legislature {Removal of 
Disqualifications Amendment) Act, '40 
(Ben Act XlX of '40 10-1-41) —To 
enable a peison to render fulltime ser- 
vice in any of His Majesty's Naval, Mi- 
litary and Air Forces without incurring 
any disqualification for being chosen as 
or for being a member of either chamber 
of the Bengal Legislature until the ter- 
mination of the present state of war 

The Bengal Local Authorities Census 
Expenses Contribution Act, '40 (Ben 
Act XX of '40 10-1-41 — lo provide for 
the contribution of certain local authori- 
ties census expenses 

The Bengal Co-operative Societies Act, 
'40 (Ben Act XXI of '40 18-4-41) —To 
make further provision for the formation 
and working of the Co operative Societies, 
and for the promotion of thrift, self-help 
and mutual aid among persons of moder- 
ate means 

The Official Trustees {Bengal Amend- 
ment) Act, '41 (Ben Act I of ’4110-3-41) 
To give the Official Irustees for Bengal 
Powers to examine witnesses on oath 
similar to the power contained in Section 
30 of the Administrator General’s Act 
’13 

The Bengal Rural Poor and Unemploy- 
ed Relief {Amondment) Act, '41 (Ben Act 

11 of ’41 6-5-41) — To remove the verbal 
defects in Section 3(3) and in the second 
proviso to Section 8(2) of the Bengal Ru- 
ral Poor and Unemployed Relief Act, ’39 

The Bengal Local Self-Government 
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{Atncnd-Tncni) Actj *41 (Ben Act III of 
>51 7-'}.4l) —To provide for Fpccinl mn- 
chincry for tlic dcci'-ion of disputes relv 
ting to clcLlions Udd under the Bengal 
jjOtnl fceif Government Act of 18S5 nnd 
nt the rime time oust the juribaietion of 
Civil Couits in rcsitccls of such disputes 

The Bcitnul Wtilcr hyaclnnth {Amend) 
Acl.'Jl (Ben Act lY of Ml) (11 i 51) - 
'Jo amend the BciiLal Wsttr hvachinth 
Act, dll so ns to enable Collcutors or 
nuthoiiscd ollicers to p-tpare te tioiir, 
make estimsifs of the cost nnd cnrrj out 
the worlc of construction and 1001111000000 
of femes and bnrricrb, etc nnd to recover 
the cost pioportionntelj from the pertons 
benefited 

The Bengal Mofnr Sprit Sales Tnxa~ 
iton Act '41 (Ben Act V of 11) (29 5 11) 
To fuither the eonstrnuction of nevv 
roods in Bengni, and therefore to provide 
for the levs of tax in Bingal 

The Bc) gal Ftnance {Sales Tax) Act, 
VJ (Ben A(tVIof Ml) (23 0 11) — lo 
innko an addition lo the revimiCB of 
Bengal, nnd for that jnirpose lo imi>ose a 
general tax on the enlc of goods in Bengal 

The Bengal Non AgrtcuKiiral Tenancy 
{Temporary Proitsioii) Bill, 'JO (15 2 10) 
'Jo )iiOvide for the temporary stay of 
proLcedingb for delivery of possesBion in 
execution of certain decrees for ejectment 
of certain non Agriciiltiiinl tenants 

The Bengal Act enuc {Charged Expen- 
diture) Bill ’ '0 (G S 10) — Jo drdare 
certain expenditure to the expenditure 
charged Ilf on the revenues of the pro 
V nice 

The Bengal Secondary Education Bill, 
'40 (21 8 40) —To prov ide for the re- 
gulation and control of Sceondarv educa- 
tion hy csl ddi'-hing one Board with 
anthoiiiv over Sciondarv Schools of all 
types throughout the province 

The Bengal Pure Food Bill, '40 
(18 0 10) — lo yiroMdc for the better 
control of tiic ninnufncture and sale of 
food for human consumption 

The Bi ngat Local Aulhoriltc’ Census 
Erpcnscs Vonirihuhon Bill,'40 (3 12 10) 
'io provide for the contribution hv certain 
local nuthoruics (0 census cspciiscs 

The Bengal Ifofor Spirit Sales Taxa- 
tion Bill 41 (CS-11-10) — ^'fo provide for 
the lew of n Tax on retail sales of Motor 
Bpints in Bengal 

The Brnanl Finance {Sales Tax) Bill, 
IPil (29-11-40) 'lo impose n general tax 
on the sale of goods in Bengal 

The Bengal Leg rlalurc (Pniitcges) 
and_ Potters) Bill, ii (J-JJ-JO) —To 


define certain privileges nnd power of the 
Bengal Legislnlurc 

The Bengal Idarfels Regulation Bill, 
' 'J1 (3 141) — 'lo provide for the liccns- 
j ifig nnd regulation of markets in Bengal 

Government ol Bebar 
The Bihar Aar rulti ral Income-tax 
{Amendment) Act, '40 l29 2 10) — ^'Bo re- 
move n defect in tlio original Act for 
administrative convenience 


The Bil ar Tenancy (An,endncnt) Act, 
'40 (1 i 40) — 'fo provide for the hearing 
of appeals hy the Collector or by any 
Ollier oflicer spccinllv empowered in that, 
behalf from orders pa^^cd by revenue 
' oflicers under Sci tiou 112A of the Bihar 
'icnancy Act, Jf5S3 

The Chain Naapur Tenancy {Amend- 
ment) Act '40 (14 10) — 'lo provide for 
the heaving of appeals hy the Deputy 
Commissioner or hy any other olliccr 
Fpeoially empowered in that behalf from 
orders made by revenue ofTiccrs under 
ccrlnin sections of the Chota Kngpnr 
'lenancy Act, '03 

2'hc Court of IBorrfa {Amendment) Act, 
'SO {12-') iO) —To remove certain thfeeffi 
in the Court of WardB Act, 3S79, which 
experience has liroiiglit lo notice nnd to 
empower the Provinnal Government to 
place under the management of the 
Court of Wards of trust property and of 
the estates of proprielors who Imve been 
declared lo bc niifit lo manage their 
propertv owing lo exlravagaucc or failure 
to pay their debts 


The Bihar Lrgi’-lature {Oncers' 
Sataiics) Act '37 ani the Bihar Legisla- 
ture {Memherb' Salaries and AUouance-) 
Act, 'S8 {Temporal y Repeal) Act '40 
(2G-6 10) — 'lo repeal the Bibnr Legisla- 
ture (Ofhrers’ Falnries) Act, ’17, and the 
Bibnr Legislnluro iMembers’ Snlnncs nnd 
Allovvauees) Act '18 for the period 
during which the Brodamalion under 
Section 91 of the Government of India 
Act, ’35, 18 in force 

The B d, 0 Stotor Vehicle^ Taxation 
{Amendment) Act '40 (28 G 40) —To 

make certain amendments vn the B &. O 
"Motor Vehicles Taxation Act, ’30, conse- 
quent on the enactment of the Motor 
Vehicles Act, '39, and the framing of the 
rules thereunder 


Pc/urd of Cess Act '40 
(10 10-40) —To provide for the refund in 
certain eases of amounts paid ns local 
cess by holders of estates or tenures 


(Ancudment) Act, '40 
(l<-ll-40) —To remove the doubts re- 
garding the validity of certain 'probibi- 
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tion” DOtificntiODS of the Provincial 
Government which were declared void by 
a Full Bench decision of the Patna Hich 
Court, by including the promotion, 
enforcement and carrying into effect of 
the policy of prohibition among the 
objects of the main Act 

The Bihar Sugar Factories Control 
{Amendment) Act, ’40 (20-11-40) —To 
piovide for the appointment of a Sugar 
Commissioner and a Siittar Commission 
and to empower the Proiincial Govern- 
ment to legulate the price and maiketing 
of sugar 

The Bihar Sugar Factories Control 
( imendment) Act, ’41 (15-1-41 — 1 o raise 
the amount of penalty fiom annas eight 
to three rupees per maund for ill sucar 
sold in contraiention of a direction 
issued by the Pioiincial Go\ eminent 
under Section llA of the Act 

The Bihar Tenancy {Amendm‘=nt) Act, 
'41 (21-1-41) — 'lo include the Kharwars 
of the distiict of Shababad amons: the 
aboriginals to whom Chapter VlIA of 
the Bihar Tenancy Act, 1885, applies 

The Bihar Refund of Cess {Amendment) 
Act, '41 (7-4-11) — 'lo rectify certain 
formal omissions in the original Act 

The Bihar Temoe holders' Relief Bill, 
’39 — lo give relief to certain classes 
of tenure-holders in Bihar 

The Chota Nagpur Tenure-holders' 
Relief Bill, ’39 — 'lo give lelief to certain 
classes of tenure-liolders in Chota Nagpur 

The Bihar Hindu Rsltg ous Endow- 
ments Bill, ’39 — To ensure the proper 
administration of Hindu religious endow- 
ments in strict accordance with the 
wishes of the grantors oi the custoras 
and usages of the endowment concerned 

The Chota Nagpur Private Forests 
Bill '39 — ^To empower the Provincial 
Government to take over in the public 
interest suitable private forests in Chota 
Nagpur for management as protected 
forests in order to preserve them from 
destruction 

The Bihar Prohtb Bor Second Amend- 
ment) Bill '39 —To remedy certain 
defects in the original Act for Adminis- 
trative convenience 

The Bihar Suppiesston of Immoral 
'TiafficBill, '39 — ^To piovide for the 
suppression of brothels and of immoral 
traffic in women and girls so as to 
improve the tone of public morality in the 
province 

Government of jOnssa 

The Orissa Hindu Religious Endow- 
ments Act, '39 (Orissa Act IV of 1939), 


Eeceived the Assent of the Governor- 
General on 31-8-39 — 'lo provide for 
i the better administration and governance 
of certain Hindu religious endowments 

The Orissa Court Fees {Amendment) 
Act ’39 (Orissa Act V of ’39 16-10-39) — 
To Amend the Law relating to Court 
Fees in its application to the Province 
of Orissa 

The Sambalpur Local Self-Government 
Act, '39 (Onssa Act VI of ’39 20- 10- -19 — 
To make better provision for the Loinl 
Self-Government and to provide for crea- 
tion of representative institutions in 
rural areas in the district of Sambalpur 

The Orissa Prohibition Act '39 (Onssa 
Act VTI of '39 20-12-39) —To introduce 
and extend the prohibition of the manu- 
facture, sale and consumption of liquors 
toddy and intoxicating drugs in the 
province of Orissa 

The Orissa Legislative Assembly {War 
Service) Act, '40 (Onssa Act VII of 40 
21-7-40) — To prevent membership of 
any of His Majesty’s forces or the 
holding of an office in the Defence 
Department in connection with the 
present war being a disqualification for 
membership of the Onssa Legislative 
Assembly 

Govt ol N W F Province 

The N W F P Motor Vehicles 
Taxation {Amendment) Act, '39 (Act I of 
1940 21-9-39) . — To leduce the rates of 
taxation in the case of lorry drivers and 
increase it in the case of private cars 

The N W F P Amending Act 40 
(Governor’s Act I of ’40 6 3 40 — To 
rectify certain mistakes in the N W F 
P Midwives Act, the is W F P Arti- 
ficial Ghee Colounsation Act and the 
N W F P Courts Kegulation 

The N W F P (Adolescent) Priso- 
ner s Relase on Probation Act, Governor s 
Act II of ’40 5 4-40) —To authorize 

Provincial Government to release an 
Adolescent prisoner , viz a prisoner be- 
tween the age of 18 and 25 years on 
certain conditions 

The N W F P Courts Regulation 
{Amendment) Act '40 (Governor’s Act 
III of ’40 14-6-40) — ^To give powers to 
the Judicial Commissioner to delenate 
duties of a Judicial, quasi-Judicial and 
non-Judicial nature to the Eegistrar and 
other Ministerial Officers 

The N. W F P Spealer’s and Dy 
Speaker's Salaries {Temporary Repeal) 
Act, 40 (Governor’s Act IV of ’40 14- 
6-^) —To provide for temporary sus- 
pension of payment of salaries and othei 
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nllownnccs to the Specter anci 
Speaker of the and K W F P 
L^^^islativc Ap'cmblj 

The N tr F P fFar SfTi ccs {Exenp 
Uonfrom Di^qualtficaUon) Act '40 (Gov- 
ernor’s Act V of ’10 0-7-10) — lo proM('p 
for the cTcmplion of meml)crs of His 
Mnjeou B forrea and persons lioldinK oHicc 
mirier ilic Defenre Diparlmcnt in connec- 
tion with tlie War from bcin}: disriunlified 
from membership of the K W 1 P 
LcKistatnc Afi=cmbh 

The Punjab District Board (rV IF F P 
Amendnent) Act,' 10 (Go ernors let VI 
of 10 7-3 10) — Jo proiide that the em- 
plocment promotion, transfer, siispciifiion 
antf dismissal of persona m Veterinarv 
Medical and Educational institiitionB of 
the Disirict Board Has made subject lo 
the approval of siicli aiithoritj npjioiiitcd 
bj the Prowncial Goicnimcrit 

The N W F P I/b'or Vch clcs Taxa- 
iton \bccoii I Amend! lent) id, '40 (Goier- 
nor’fl let VI 1 01 '10 21-10 10) —1 he peri- 
od of Rrar-o nlloacd in the ori;,innl Act 
(Act 1 of ’17) for the paament of tn\ 
Has withdraivn and liccnsiiir, officer nas 
emponered to re mcr the tax ns arrears 
of Jjind llcienne 

The Code of Cruntnnl Procedure (V If’’ 
F P Amindment) Act, 'to (Goicrnor’s 
Act VUf of ’10 21.1110) - '1 0 amend 
■~ection 102(2) of the Code of Criimnnl 
Pro cdiire Ib’^S and thus t!ic coiiflictinj, 
proMatons of feci lion 27 of the Indian 
l^ndciico \cl and ‘'cclion 102 of tlic 
Grade of Criminal rro,.edurc acre recon- 
ciled 

The Punjab Diiirtct Board (V IFF P 
Amcndrmnt) Act, '41 (Gmernor’s \r t I 
of ’ll 31-5 11) — Kcir t-fctioii 70 of the 
Piinjib DiBtriel Board \ct ( \et XX of 
1835) was fciihstitiited for old bcctioii 70 
and It was proi ided that arrears of rate”, 
taxes and rents or anj sura clnimnhlc b\ 
a District Board nia\ bo recovered as 
arrears of land revenue 

The N WFP (Upper Tanaual Ex- 
cluded .Inn) Cmnaqc Ptqulalton, '41 
(Rcftnlalioii I of ’ll 7-2 41) "—The provi- 
sions of the Indian Coinage Vet, 00 and 
nolificatioiiB orders and rules issued 
thereunder were applied to Unper Tann- 
wal an Excluded Vrea in the Xorth W cst 
Frontier Province 

The lY IF F P 'idolor Spirit cni 
Lubricants Taxation Bill — ^To levy a 
small extra tax on those who U'e m*ofor 
vehicles for private use or bufincss pur- 
pose” 

The A IF P P ifoto~ Febicl s Tax- 
a'lon I A end men t) Bill .—To provide 
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rrlief to the lorrv drivers and ipc’-eas" 
the tax in cases of j nvnte car- l! e L-ep- 
inj, of which IS more or li s a luxury 
r/. V IF F P .’'■-sfi- Wiv^l r*"'- 
rac if) Bill — Jo re ime the If d du’iil- 
tx in convening n tufetinj of ihe '•fi slim 
memberH of the Prountial I'^i-liivc 
As-einhlv and to inace tl," If_is!ai .c 
Avsembh rule- applicable to ”1 h a nnet- 

inp 

The X IF F P Pn-r- ’ Fdued r- 
(Anc dm') Pill ~'lo rn i 'iwi r eairls 
to tahe eocnirinie o’ ease- inl!in„ tinder 
fcceiion in and 11 of N V 1 PI ri- 
mary Idination \i t s'- if psv'seciitfd 
bv persons anlhnrisui In •-ohnol \t e ul- 
mice CommUlcfs in tlia* I r'laU 

The A' Vd I P Afjrieult'iral Dt'OrP 
Belli t (Aril idr-nl) Bill — lo rimove a 
elcrieal inislale whrrdn tienn ins- 

tead of *27)’ was entiud in rxilanatinn 
II to clause (i) of bcetioii 2 of tiic o,ui- 
nal Bill 

Th> A" VC F P Liitertaim rnt Li 
(Amen h iriit) Bill — lo nuthnnse the exc- 
c itivc to chaiipe the latt” of dutx rith- 
ont aimiiduiCiit of the \il v hu h v aa 
ncccssarv under the orijinal \i t 

The A' IF F P Ooj- las Bill —To 
deal with jicrsmie who are a dan.er to 
the proviiuc and lo prcvint the d'st ir- 
haiuts of public jicai e hv n-son of con 
diet between conimumtirs o’- netioii= 

Tl, X r. F P TaV, Wat r<- Fill — 
To ini[>osc n tax on table wntfrs and 
thcrebv to niaho up the loss cicasnncd 
bv Hitroduclion rd prohibition 

The X WFP Co iris Pi r!ilatte''S 
(AnciK'ne It) Bill — To amend ibe prov po 
to ^oc 30 01 tl e N W F P Coiir's 
Br,.nlations and tbrrebx rimove ibe 
rcslrictioiiP placed on hiariip: of ajjcals 
bv ‘cub-jiidpcs 

The Pi 'job ’0 - eifnl (A I F P 
Anciidn "d) Bt'l — lo rej eal elat sr (b) 
of boclion 51 of Pi njab 'li n ci, •■1 
Vet, 'll, wliieh life Jicen rendered rod by 
Fcction 13G of the Govcrn’ncnt of Iidia 
Ac , '35 

T/cA~ IF F P Pes'ne't n Fe Sah 
of JIolu Qu-an Bill - 'lo reft- cl ll e piib- 
hshinp pnntnip and rale c' Holv Qir-n 
to thr Jiiurhms, who alone arc jre.arcd 
to rhow It the vcntr'tion tuat i' die to 
it 

Govemnert of Punjab 

The P^n^cb S'r'e J id to ln~u‘t’^c* 
(ir-enr’-c-t) Act ( — 'Po j ’•O'-idc 

for development of co'tare *nd viI'tc 
industries tiro gh Slate Ad fd lO r'sle 
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Section 24(2) of the Punjab State Aid to 
Industries Act of 1935, applicable to co- 
parceners in a Joint Hindu Family 

The Punjab Motor Vehicles Taxation 
{Amendment) Act (21-2-40) — To enable 
tbe continuance of the system under 
wbicb tbe owner of a motor vehicle is 
required to display a coupon in token of 
bis having paid the tax and to abolish 
tbe local ‘‘Wheel Taxes”. 

The Punjab Excise {Amendment) Act 
(23-2-40) —To secure tbe return of excise 
bottles 

The Punjab Legislative Assembly 
(TFar Service) Act (11-4-40) — To pre- 
vent membership of any of His Majestj’s 
Forces or the holding of an office under 
tbe Defence Department in connection 
with the present War being a disqualifi- 
cation for membership of tbe Punjab 
Legislative Assembly 

The Punjab Relief of Indebtedness 
{Amendment) Act, (15-4-40) — To Remove 
certain defects in the Punjab Relief of 
Indebtedness Act, ’34, particularly in 
regard to the powers and procedure of 
Conciliation Boards and to strengthen 
the original Act in certain respects 

The Punjab Thai {Increase in Value'^ 
Act, (19-4-40) —To enable recovery from 
proprietors of a fixed sum per acre of 
land, which will receive benefit from the 
Thai Irrigation Project 

The Punjab Pure Food (Arrendment) 
Act, (19-4r40) —To provide that substan- 
ces resembling Ghee which are not derived 
solely from milk fats shall not be sold 
unless they are given a distinctive colour- 
ing 

The Factories {Punjab Amendment) 
Act (24-4-40) — To regulate the establish- 
ment of large industries for the pro- 
motion of key industries, and to levy 
fees for registration of factones 

The Punjab Alienation of Land 
{Amendment) Act (24-4-40) —To avoid 
confusion and to secure uniformity in 
the Punjab Alienation of Land Act, 1900, 
by substituting the words “Deputy Com- 
missioner” for the word “Collector” in 
Sections 3-B and 3-C, and to make clear 
that Civil Courts have no jurisdiction 
over proceedings under Section 13-A and 
that every lease is terminable on payment 
of proportionate amount before the ex- 
piry of its term 

The Code of Criminal Procedure {Pan- 
jab Amendment ) Act — ( 29-4-40 ) — ^To 
restore to the law the meanmg which 
has generaUy been attached to Section 
162 of the Code of Crimmal Procedure 


and to enable the proving of so much 
of the confession of an accused as is 
permissible under Section 27 of the 
Indian Evidence Act 

The Punjab Trade Employees Act 

( 30-4-40 ) — To limit the hours of 
employment of persons employed in shops 
and commercial houses and to secure for 
them rest mtervals, hohdays, leave with 
pay and prompt payment of wages 

The Punjab Consolidation of Holdings 

{Amendment) Act — (30-4-^) ^To 

enable a clear and concise record of 
Tights to be prepared afresh with new 
serial numbers of each estate in order to 
facihtate the final confirmation of the 
scheme of consohdation of holdmgs 

The Punjab Criminal Law (Second 
Amendment) Act, (11-11-40) — ^To extend 
the Punjab Criminal Law (Amendment) 
Act, ’35 which expired on 30th Novem- 
ber, ’40, for further period of five years 

The District Board of Gvjrat {Tax 
Validating) Act, (25-11-40) — To avoid 
financial embarrassment a*<d save further 
litigation to the District -Board, 
Gujrat, by validating the assessment and 
collection of Haisijat Tax made fay it 

The Punjab Legislative Assembly 
( Removal of Disqualification ) Act — 
(29-11-40) — ^To remove the disquahfi- 
cation suffered m respect of bemg chosen 
as members of the Punjab L^islative 
Assemfalv, — ( 1 ) by working railway 
man m respect of Trade union Labour 
seat , ( 2 ) by Government Treasurers 

The Punjab Municipal ( Amendment ) 
Act — ( 29-11-40 ) — ^To amend Sections 
51 and 184 of the Punjab Municipal Act, 
11, so as to make the fines reahsable under 
clause ( c ) of Section 51 payable to the 
Provincial Revenues and to bnng gramo- 
phones, wireless receivers, loud speakers 
and other electncaUy operated means of 
producmg loud noises under the defini- 
tion of ‘mstniment’ as these are faegm- 
nmg to be a nuisance as wdl 

The Punjab Primary Education Act, 
{ 10-12-40 ) — ^To Provide for the com- 
pulsory education of children at Pnmary 
Schools 

The Punjab Urban Immovable Pro- 
perty Tax Act — ( 14-12-40 ) — ^To levy 
a tax on urban buddings and lands on 
the basis of their annual value m order 
to raise additional revenue 

The Stkh Gurdwaras {Amendment) 
Act — ( 21-1-41 ) — ^To Substitute the 
words “the net expenses” for “all expen- 
ses” in subsection ( 1 ) of Section 75 of 
the Sikh Gurdwaras Act ’25, in order 
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to continue to credit to the Shnmoni j 
Gurdwnras Pnrlnndh'ik Cominittcf' n *rd ' 
ehnre in the income of the Gommi'sion ] 

The Punjab f'ourls {Amendment) Act, \ 
(21-1-11) — To rcmo^c tlie rc^tn't’o.ih ; 
Hid donn b^ Fuh'^cction ( T ) of '^cHion 
AT. of the Puiijib Courts Act J8 in 
tJic matter of Fccond fippeals regarding 
the validita or cxiFtcncc of anj custom 
or u'^ape nnd thereba tiring ttic Punjab 
Law into necord vitli the general Indian 
Ivaw, contained in 801 tion lOJ of the 
Cnraiml Procedure Code 

The Punjab Ftshertet (Amendment) 
Act, ( l-l-ll ) — To make nil ofrcnecs 
under the Punjab I iFhcncs Act ’It 
except those under Sections *1 I'L 'i of 
tlic Indian riFhcrics Act ’97, com- 
pound iblc 

The Punjab General Sales Tax Aet, 

( ) —To enable Goeernment to 
leij a tar on the rales of goods in 
general 

The Punjab Enh riainment Dutii 
(Amendment) Aet, ( 11-2-11 J — To with- 
draw the concession of issuing dut\-free 
complimcntarj tickets other than those 
issued to the rcprcscntatiics of the Pie=s 
nnd to proiide for the coraiioundiiig of 
Hie ofTcnccs committed under the Act 

The Punjab Jaqtrs Act, (11-2-11) — 
To consolidate Uic law relating to grants 
nnd nssignmonts of land revenue comm- 
onh termed '“lagirs” at present scattered 
o\cr various enactments, regulations and 
executive instructions 

The Punjab Suppression of Indecent 
Adiertiscmcnt Act {27-J-ll) — Lo pena- 
lise tlie exhibition of ndvcrtisenirnts rela- 
ting to svpliilis, gonorrhoea, nervous 
dcbilitv or other complaints or infirmitv 
nriFing from or relating to sexual inter- 
course 

The Indian Pepistratwn ( Punjab 
Amendment I Act, ( 31-3-11 ) — To delete 
the words "not being houses m towns’ 
from Fiib-Fcction ( 1 ) of Section 22 of 
the Indian Eemstration Act ’(tS in 
order that in urban nreas nHo, where a 
mnp has been urepared the houses should 
bo described ox reference to the map 
and not onh bv reference to their num- 
bers, if nnv or bv reference 
or road to which tliev front 

The Punjab Urban Pc t Pestrjctsen 
Act (1-4 -ll) — lo ensure thnt rent if 
not increased on account of pavmcnt of 
tax on buildingF nnd lands imro'cd bv 
Lahore Miinicipalitv within its hmits 
nnd lo be levied under Uic Punjab 
Llrhan Immovable Propertv Inx in 
urban nrtas throughout tlie provircc 
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The Punjab Aancultural Produce 
^fart efs (Amendrent) Aid (29 ( ji) — 
'io fill certain Incuna'’ in the Punjab 
Agrunltiiral PrcKltuc '’dnrkcts Act nnd 
to exempt future IrnnsactionB from 
invmtnt of fees 

The Citil cf Irlor- Corp'-rcUon Act 
(Passed on t 5 11) — 'lo coiiFobilxte nnd 
amend tlie la - rtlaiii:„ to l! c "Slunicij al 
nffiiirs of ritj of Lahore 

Til Punjab Miidt* nnd t9u»i”cv 
Act (Passed on 22 1 11) — 'lo Fcnire 
the use of Ftaiidnrd weights ns well na 
Ftnndnrd measures nnd f ales in the 
Punjab 

The Punjab El elnei'ii (Air-rn ’r-e-t) 
Act (Passtd on 21 1 11) — lo curlnil 
the period of notici rcrpiircil lo be Fcrvtd 
on n licensee under Fub-rc>,tion (1) of 
Section 7 of the Indian Ilceirnitv Art, 
ns explained bv the Punjab lledruitv 
Act No VI of ’(9, from two years to one 
vear 

7 he Punjab Eleetricitij (Et erne rp 
Potters) Bill (P.ifciredto btlcct Com- 
mittee) — 'Io enable the Government to 
nFsiinic eoiitrol of n licetiFcd 1 l^ trie 
Sujtplv Undertaking in cases of rmer- 
gtntv nnd to provide for the raitiniinncc 
of juiblic Ftreet lighlin, rervicc for a 
period of fix months at 1 time up to n 
maximum of two years 

The Pi ntab Co'lon Gi iti 7 etrd 
Pre '11 7 Fae'omrr lull (Pnbli«iie<l in 
in tlie Punjab GaFcite dalcvl April 2") 
1911) —1 or liernFing of ginning and 
pressing fnetonc« in tlie Punjab 111 order 
to Flop the mal j'neliccs of mixing, 
watering, ndiiltcration with fcc<1 etc , 
wliitli caiiFc loss to cotton growerF 

Government of Assan 
The Assam Ftrat ce Act Un (I of ’101 
(19 1-JO) — 'Jo fix the rn,c at which npri- 
cultnral ineonie phall he taxed under the 
Assam Agricultural Income-'Jax Act, 39 
(iX Of ’u9) 

The Is'n-a Loerl Ax tlon'ie' Cc'vrr-’- 
satoru Gra its (Charr d) .let iO (H of 
’10) (19 1-10) — ^'Po make provision for 
compensatory grantF to certain lo-al 
nuthoritics (mcntio. cd in the hchevhile to 
^ the Act) in view of tl c fact t’ a! certain 
to the Ftrecl 1 rcvenucfl hitherto credited directlv jo 
■ lo-al anlhontics nnd 'dmin s'r*cd by 
them Lave become rt-ciuifs of the p'o- 
vinec nnd liable to be included in the 
annii'l financial Ftateme it 

The Assas-, 3/!' 'Vr' {‘^clanes crl 
Allc -if'ces) Ad (0 (HJof (ir-l-'a) 
To provide nrwlv for the falnries and 
nllowances of the 'tlinistcr? ewinc to .be 
eoas'itut on cf n new Counc 1 of MiTSterf' 
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The Assam Commissioners Powers 
Distribution (Amendment) Act, ’40 (IV o£ 
1940) (12-4-40) — To make slight amend- 
ment to the Assam Commissioners’ 
Poirers Distribution Act, ’39 (I of ’39) 
The Assam Amusements and Betting 
Tax {Amendment) Act, '40 (V of ’40) 
(19-4-40) — To amend the Assam Amuse- 
ments and Betting Tax Act, ’39 (VI of 
’39) 

The Assam Local Board Elections 
Emergency Provision^) Act, ’40 (VI of ’40) 
(28-12-40) — To postpone the triennial 
elections of Local Boards to a later 
period than 1st April, '41, as the existing 
Law requires that such elections should 
be held before that date 

The Temporary Postponement of Exe- 
cution of Decrees Act, ’41 (I of 41) (30 1- 
41) — ^To provide for temporary postpone- 
ment, pending improvement of financial 
condition of agriculturists and certain 
other class of persons from granting 
relief from indebtedness to agriculturists 
and such other persons, of the execution 
of certain decrees passed against them 

The Civil Procedure {Assam Amend- 
ment) Act, ’41 (II of 1941) (30 1-41) — 

To amend Section 138 of the Civil Pro- 
cedure Code, 1908, in its application to 
Assam with a view to permit the Judge 
to dictate in suitable cases and in districts 
where suEBcient stenographers are avail- 
able, the evidence instead of recording it 
in his own hand and to relieve him 
thereby of a laborious duty which detracts 
from hiB ability to give proper attention 
to the proceedings before him 

The Assam Motor Vehicles Taxation 
{Amendment) Act, ’41 (III of ’41) 
(■10-1-41) — ^To amend the Assam Motor 
Vehicles 'taxation Act, 1936 (IX of ’36) 

The Assam Provincial Legislature 
{Romoval of Disqualifications) {Amend- 
ment) Act, ’41 (IV of of ’41) (30-1-41) — 
To amend the Assam Provincial Legisla- 
ture (Removal of Disqualifications Act 
1938 

The Assam Deputy President’s Salary 
{Amendment) Act, ’41 (V of ’41) (30-1-41) 
To amend the Assam Deputy President’s 
Salary^ Act, ’37 (VI of ’37) with a view 
to allow the Deputy President while 
tourifig on public business other than 
for the purposes of attending the sessions 
of the Council to travelling allowance 
and daily allowance on such conditions 
as may be determined by rules framed 
by the Provincial Government 

The Assam President’s Salary {Amend 
Act, '41 (VI of ’41) (30-1-41) —To 

amend the Assam Presidents’ Salary Act, 


’37 (V of ’37) in order to give power to 
the Provincial Government to frame 
rules regulating travelling allowance 
and daily allowance of the Hon’ble 
President and to place this matter on 
the same line as in the case of the 
Hon’ble Speaker 

The Assam Speaker's and Deputy 
Spealer’s {Salaries and Allowances) Bill, 
'40 —To repeal the Assam Speaker’s’ 
Salary Act, ’37, and the Assam Deputy 
Speakers’ Salary Act, ’37, and to provide 
for ihe Salaries and Allowances of the 
Speaker and Deputy Speaker of the 
Assam Legislative Assembly (The Bill 
as passed by the Assam Legislative 
Assembly was returned by the Assam 
Legislative Council with amendments 
and the Assembly has disagreed with the 
amendments) 

The Assam {Temporarily-Settled Dtsts) 
Tenancy {Amend ) Bill, 40 — To amend 
the Assam (lemporanly-Settled Districts 
lenancy Act, ’35, with a view to remove 
certain difficulties that are experienced 
in realising rents from tenants and in pay- 
ing Government revenue by Managers of 
lands pertaining to temples or other 
religious institutions 

The Assam Maternity Benefit Bill, 
’40 — ^To regulate the employment of 
women workers on a wage or salary 
basis in factories, plantations etc for 
certain periods before and after childbirth 
and to provide for the grant to them of 
maternity benefits 

The Assam Forest {Amendment) Bill, 
’40 — To amend the Assam Forest 
Regulation, 1891 with a view to abolish 
the presumption afforded by Section 63 
of the Regulation that any forest produce 
as to which a question arises in any 
proceedings under the Regulation is the 
property of Government and to penalise 
vexatious and malicious prosecutions 

The Assam Finance Bill, ’41 —To 
fix the rates at which agricultural income 
shall be taxed under the Assam Agri- 
cultural Income-tax Act, ’39 

Bills pending in the Assembly 

The Assam University Bill, ’41 — 
To constitute a separate Unversity in 
and for the Province of Assam 

The Assam Revenue Tribunal Bill, 
’41 ’ — To provide for the constitution of 
a Revenue Tribunal for the Province of 
Assam by an Act of the Provicial 
Legislature 

The Assam Decree Settlement Bill, 
'88 — ^To make provision for the Settle’ 
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ment o£ decrees civil or of any other 
kind in the Province of Assam 

The Assam Shop Assistants’ Relief 
Bill, ’it -To regulate the liours of 
woik in shops and improve and deter- 
mine the condition of employment of 
shop assistants 

The Ooalpara Tenancy {Amendment) 
Bill, ’41 — To make provision for the 
protection of some valuable rights of the 
tenants of the permanently-settled estates 
of the Goalpara district by amending the 
Goalpara Tenancy Act, ’29 

The Sylbet Non- Agricultural Tenancy 
Bill, 41 —To provide against eviction of 
non-agncultiuai tenants of the district 
of Sylhet and to give them relief by 
reducing their excessive rents and to 
contiol enhancement of rent 

Government of Sind 
The Public Inquiries Act, ’40 
(20 2 40) — To provide for the constitu- 
tion of Courts of enquiry foi holding 
public enquiries into matters of public 
importance affecting the Pxovince 

The Sind Gonsumptwn of Intoxicants 
Restriction Act, '40, (26-2-40) — To 

piohibit the consumption of intoxicants 

The Sind Zamindars’ Children Educa- 
tion Act, ’40 (20 2 40) —To piovide for 
the compulsoiy education of the male 
children of Zamindars 

The Sind Agriculturists’ Relief Act, 
’40, (30 3 40) — io piovide for the leduc- 
tion of debts payable by an agiicultuiist 
The Sind Medical Practitioners Act, 
’40, (5 4 40) — lo enact in order to 
encouiage the study and spread of Indian 
system of medicine, and to amend the 
law relating to medical practitioners 
generally 

The Bombay Municipal Boroughs 
(Sind Amendment) Act, '40 (X of ’40) j 
(15 4-10) —To introduce 3 oint electorates ' 
with reseivation of seats on population 
basis in the Municipal Boroughs 

The Sind Agricultural Produce Mar- \ 
Lets Act, ’40, (22-4-40) — To provide for 
the better legulation of the purchase and 
sale of agricultural produce and the 

establishment of markets for such 
produce 

The Sind Holy Quran Act, '40 
(26-4 40) —To penalise the printing, 
publishing or sale of the Holy (^uran 
(Arabic text) by any person other than 
a Slushm or otherwise than through a 
Muslim Agency 

The Sind Frontier Regulations {Exten- 
ding) Act, '40, (18-5 40) —To apply to 
34(a) 


the district of Sukkur with retrospective 
effect fiom September 19, 1939, the piovi- 
Bions of the feind FionUer Regulations of 
1872 and 1892 In force until March 15, 
1941 

The Sind Shops and Establishments 
Act ’40, (19-12-40) —To regulate the 
conditions of employment of shop assis- 
tants and commercial employees 

The Sind Opium SmoLing Act, '40 
(20-12-40) — To provide for prohibition 
of opium smoking except in the case of 
addicts who will be exempted subject to 
certain conditions to be prescribed by 
rules 

The Sind Wild Birds and Wild 
Animals Protection Act '40 (20 12-40) — 
To provide to preserve the small game 
of Sind from indiscriminate shooting and 
netting by piesenbing an additional 
licence for killing or capturing the birds 
and animals 

The Sind Cattle Diseases Act, '40 
(20-12 40) —To provide to prevent the 
spiead of contagious diseases among the 
cattle in the Province of -Sind 

The Bombay Land Revenue Code 
{Sind Amendment) Act, '41 (15 4-41) — 
To provide for the surveying of jagir 
lands and the recovery of cost of survey 
from thejagirdars 

The Bombay AbLart {Sind Anted- 
ment) Act, '41 (21 4 41) —To prohibit 

the impoit export, transport, manufac- 
ture, sale and possession of cnaras 

The Sind Debt Conciliation Act '41 
(21-5 41) To provide for the setting up of 
Debt Conciliation Board to relieve agri- 
cultunsts from indebtedness 


Government of Bombay 
Bombay Agricultural Debtors Relief 
Act, '39 (Bom XXVIIT of ’39 19-1-40) — 
To relieve the ngricultUTal debtors from 
the burden of their indebtedness It 
applies to such debtors who hold and 
cultivate lands personally and whose 
annual income from sources other than 
agricultural and manual labour docs not 
ordinarily exceed Es 300 and whose 
debts do not on Ist January, 1939, 
exceed Es 15 000 The indebtedness is 
to be relieved by the adjustment of 
debts by the Debt Adjustment Board, by 
scaling them down and by making 
them payable by instalments 


Bombay Tenancy Act '39 (Bom 
IKXTK of ’39 27 3 40) — To give special 
protection to the tenants of ms years' 
standing on the let day of January ’38 
Under certain conditions tenants evicted 
after Ist day of April, ’37, are deemed 
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to be protected tenants for tbe purposes 
of tbe Act It provides that all future 
aajricultural leases shall be for not less 
than 10 years The legitimate rights of 
the landlords have been protected, provi- 
sion being made for the resumption of 
the land, by the landlord in certain 
contingencies including non-payment of 
reasonable rent by the tenant, need for 
personal cultivation, etc 

Governor’s Ordinances 

Bombay Fodder and Grain Control 
Ordinance, '39 (Ordinance No 1 of ’39), 
(12-8-39) — To control the prices both of 
fodder and grain and to stop the removal 
of the existing stocks from certain areas 
which were then affected by famine or 
scarcity on account of absence of rain 

Bombay Options in Cotton Prohibition 
Ordinance, '39 (Ordinance No II of "39) 
(22-9-39) — ^To declare the teji mandi or 
option business void in the whole of the 
Province of Bombay and to take power 
to impose by-laws on a recognised asso- 
ciation on the authoritv of Government 
and without preliminary publication 

Governor’s Acts 

Bombay Opt ions in Cotton Prohibition 
Act, '39 (Bom SXV of 39). (11-12-39) - 
To put the provisions of the Bombay 
Options in Cotton Prohibtion Ordinance, 
’39 (Ordinance No II of 39) on the 
Statute Book in the form of amendments 
to the Bombay Cotton Contracts Act ’32 
as it was essential in the interests of the 
cotton trade that the provisions of the 
said Ordinance should continue 

Bombay Finance (Amendment) Act, '40 
(Bom I of ’40) (19-3-40) — ^To provide 

for extension of the Bombav Finance Act, 
32, for a further period of one year The 
Act also carries out certain amendments 
in Part VI of the Bombay Finance Act, 
’32 to meet the objections raised in the 
arguments in XLII B L E 10 (Sir 
Byramjee Jeejeebhoy VS, the Province 
of Bombay) 

Bombay Rent Restriction (Amendment) 
Act, '40 (Bom II of ’40) (19-3-40) — 

To extend for a father period of twelve 
months the life of the Bombay Rent 
Restriction Act ’39, which was enacted 
to restrict the increase of rent of certain 
premises in consequence of the levy of 
the urban immovable property tax, since 
the tax was to be contmued for one 
year more 

Bombay ITotor Vehicles Tax and 
Bombay Local Boards (Amendment) Act, 
'40 (Bom III of 40 26-3-40) —To 
bring the provisions of the Bombay 
Motor Vehicles Tax Act, ’35 in line with 
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the provisions of the new Motor 
Vehicles Act, ’39, and to remedy certain 
defects experienced in the working of 
the former Act 

Bombay Village Panchayats (Amend- 
ment) Act, '40, (Bom IV of ’40), 
(27-3-40) —To provide that the panchayats 
and benches which were in office on the 
date on which the Bombay Village Panch- 
ayats (Amendment) Act, ’39, came into 
force should continue in office, notwith- 
standing that the term of their members 
may have expired, till the date they are 
dissolved by the Collector 

Bombay Small Holders Relief (Amend- 
ment) Act, '40 (Bom V of ’40 27-3-40) — 
To extend the operation of the Bombay 
Small Holders Relief Act, '38, up to 
31st March, ’41 

Bombay Abkari (Amendment) Act, 
’40 (Bom VI of 40 11-4-40) —To 

amend the Act of 1878, with retrospec- 
tive effect from the date on which the 
provisions so amended were enacted It 
includes among the purposes of the Act 
of 1878, the promotion and enforcement 
of the policy of •‘prohibition ’ , and 
enables the Provincial Government to 
prohibit the possession of any excisable 
article by any individual or class or 
body of individuals or the public 
generally (This Act was necessitated by 
a High Court decision to the effect that 
the provisions of the Abkari Act of 1878 
conld not be used for the purpose of 
enforcing ‘•prohibition”, and that the 
prohibition of possession of foreign liquor 
by any person or of possession of any 
liquor by all persons in any area could 
not be enforced under that Act) 

Bombay Leg^dative Council (President 
and Dy President) and the Bombay 
Legistatite Assembly (Speaker and Dy 
Speaker) Salaries Act, '31 and the 
Bombay Legislature ifembers' Salanes 
and Allowances Act, '37 (Temporary 
Repeal) Act, '40 (Bom VII of ’4D) (25- 
6-40) — ^To provide for the temporary 
repeal, with effect from the 1st July, ’40, 
for so long ns the Proclamation under 
bection 93 is in force, of Acts II and III 
of 37, which fixed the rates of salaries 
and allowances payable to officers and 
members of the Provincial Legislature 

Bombay Legislature Afembers (Removal 
of Disqualifications (Amendment) Act, 
'40 (Bom X of ’40 24-9-40) —To permit 
officers of the Army in India Reserve 
of Officers, the Auxiliary Force, India, 
the Indian Territorial Force or any 
branch of His Alajesty s Naval, Military 
or Air Forces to become or remain 
members of the Bombay Legislature 
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Bombay Local Authorities Census 
Expenses Contribution Act, 41 (Bom 
111 of ’41 10 3 40) —To m'lke provision 
for contribution by loonl 'iiithorities of 
a portion of the expenses to be incuired 
in connection vfith the taking of the 
census in Biitish India during the 
year ’41 

Bombay Finance (Am ndment) Act, 
Hi (Bom IV of ’41 22 3 41) —To 

extend the life of the Act of ’32 by one 
raoie year with certain further amend- 
ments One of them is to increase the 
stamp duty on gifts and settlement even 
with a revocation clause as if the revo- 
cation clause did not exist The othei 
IS to leduce the rate of Uiban Immov- 
able Property tax by 1/5 

Bombay Rent Restriction (Amend- 
ment) A ct, ‘41 (Bom V of ’41 19 3 41) — 
'lo extend the life of the Act of ’39 by 
one moie jear 

Bombay Agricultural Debtors Relief 
(Amendment) Act, '41 (Bom VI of ’41 
20 3 41) — 'lo provide foi piecemeal 
application of the Act of ’39 to such 
distiiots and aieas ns Government may 
select, so that the experiment of its 
working in those distiiots aud areas may 
be watched 

Bombay Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 
'41 (Bom VII of ’41 20 3-41) — lo 

piovide for piecemeal application of the 
Act of ’39 to such districts and areas as 
Goveinment may select, so that the 
expeiiment of its working in those dis- 
tricts and aieas may be watched 

Bombay Small ffoldeis Relief (Amend- 
ment) Act, '41 (Bom VIII of ’41 26- 
3-41) — 'lo extend the life of the Act 
of ’38 by one more year 

Bombay Abkari (Amendment) Act, '41 
(Bom IX of ’41 18 4-41) —To repeal 

Sections 42-E and 43-A of the Act of 
1878 containing provisions for prohibition 
of advertisement of intoxicants 

Government of Madras 

The Madras Local Boards (Amendment) 
Act, '40 (Madras Act I of ’40 30 1-40) — 
lo take away the power of panchayats to 
to determine the fees to be levied on and 
the conditions to be inserted in licences 
issued under the places of Public Eesort 
Act, 1888 

The Madras Finance Act '40 (Madras 
Act II of ’40 4-3 40) — To reduce the 
general sales tax pavable for the year 
beginning on the let April, ’40 from Es 
5 to Es 4 a month in the cnees of per- 
sons whose turnover does not exceed Es 
20,000 and from onehalf of one per cent 


to one quarter of one per cent of the 
turnover in other cases 

The Madras Commercial Corps Mar- 
kets (Amendment) Act, '40 (Madras Act 
III of ’40 23 3 40) — To confer on Colleo- 
toiB ol Districts the power to grant, sus- 
pend or cancel licences under Section 4 
of the principal Act and to enable the 
Government to appoint members in the 
case of market committees established for 
the first time 

The Madras Tobacco (Taxation of 
Sales and Licensing) (Amendment) Act, 
'40 (Madras Act IV of ’40 10 3 40) — 'lo 
introduce inteimediate stages in the scale 
of annual fees prescribed for licences to 
wholesale dealers, to draw a distinction 
between a broker and a commission agent 
and to remove ceitain other defects found 
to exist in the previous law 

The Prisons (Madras Amendment) Act, 
'40 (Madias Act V of 40 2 4 40) — To 
provide a penalty for escape or attempt 
to escape by a prisoner from a hospital 
or asjlum where he has been sent for 
treatment and to make the proMsions of 
Chapter XLII of the Code of Ciiminal 
Procedure applicable to a bond executed 
bj a prisoner (or his lelations or friends) 
who IS sent to a hospital oi asjlura for 
treatment 

The Madras Irrigation Cess (Amend- 
ment) Act '40 (Madras Act Vl of ’40 
12 4 40) —To validate with retrospective 
effect the practice of levjing enhanced 
cesses in cases where there is unauthori- 
sed irrigation of lands with Government 
water 

The Madras Suppression of Immoral 
Traffic (Amendment) Act, '40 (Madras Act 
VIII of ’40 20 5 40) — To en ible any 
police officer entering a brothel to rescue a 
piaticular minor girl in pursuance of a 
Llagistrate's order under section 6(1) of 
the principal Act to rescue also other 
minoi girls found in the brothel and to 
confer a similar power of rescue on a 
police officer entering any premises under 
section 14 

The Madras Payment of Salaries and 
Removal of Disqualifications (Temporary 
Repeal) Act, '40 (Madras Act X of ’40 
10 6-40) —To repeal the Madras Payment 
of Salaries and Eemoval of Disqualifica- 
tion Act, ’37 during the continuance in 
force of the Proclamation issued under 
section 93 of the Government of India 
Act, 35 

The Mettur Township Act, '40 (Madras 
Act XI of ’40 25-6 40) — To provide for 
the better administration and governance 
of the Mettur township 
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The Madras Legislature (War Set vice 
Removal of Disqualifications') Act, ’40 
(Madras Act XII of ’40 16-7-40) —To 
remove the disqualification imposed on 
membeiship of the Madras Legistatiue in 
the case of peisons holding any office in 
the Aimy in India Reserve of officers, the 
Indian Territorial Force etc 

The Madras City Municipal, Distnct 
Municipalities and Local Boards (Amend- 
ment) Act, ’40 (Madras Act XIII of ’40 
14-8-40) — To extend up to the 1st No- 
vember, ’41, the term of office of the 
councillors and aldermen of the Corpora- 
tion of Madias, of the counciflors of 
every municipality who were to vacate 
then offices on the Ist November, '40 and 
of the membeis of all local boards who 
were to vacate then offices in '40 

The Madras District Municipalities 
and Local Boat ds (Amendment) Act, ’40 
(Madras Act XIV of ’40 29-8-40) —To 
disqualify a peison from being elected or 
fiom continuing as a membei of a muni- 
cipal council or a Local Boaid if he is in 
airears of any kind due by him (other- 
wise than in a fiduciary capacity) to the 
local body concerned 

The Madras Live-stock Improvement 
Act, ’40 (Madras Act XV of ’40 29 8-40) - 
To provide for the improvement of live- 
stock in the Piovince of Madias 

TheAndhta University (Amendment) 
Act, 40 (Madras Act XVII of 1940> 
(7-11-40) — To empower the Syndicate of 
the Andhia University to delegate any 
of its powers to the Vice-Chancellor oi 
to a committee from among its own mem- 
beis or to the Finance Committee 

The Madras Village Courts (Amend ) 
Act, ’40 (Madras Act XVIII of 1940) 
(11-11-40) — To enable village courts to 
take cognizance of suits for taxes and 
other sums due to municipal councils 
and other local authorities and to permit 
the attachment of movable property by 
the president or by any other member of 
the pauchayat court to whom the presi- 
dent may delegate his powers in this 
behalf 

The Ifadras Rinderpest Act ’40 
(Madras Act XIX of ’40) (11-12-40) — 
To piovide foi the prevention and control 
of iindeipest in the Province of Madras 

The Indian Medical Degrees (Madras 
Amendment) Act, ’40 (Madras Act XX of 
'40) (11-1-41) —To penalize the un- 

authoiized use of titles etc, implying 
qualifications in any system of medicine 

The Madras Hackney Carriage (Amend) 
Act, ’41 (Madras Act I of ’41) (4-1-41) 
To empower the Commissioner of Police 


to limit the number of hackney carriages 
(including rickshaws) which may be 
registered in the City of Madias under 
the principal Act 

The Madras State Aid to Industries 
(Amendment) Act, ’41 (Madias Act TI of 
’41) (15-1-41) — To empower the Govt 
to delegate to the Board of Revenue the 
power to grant aid to cottage industries 
up to a maximum of Es 500 in each 
case 

The Madras Electricity Duty (Amend ) 
Act, ’41 (Madras Act III of ’41) (8 2-41) 
To exempt sales of electrical energy to 
the central Government the Federal 
Railway authority, or a railway company 
opeiating a federal railway, fiora the 
levy of tax under Section 3 of the 
principal Act 

The Madras City Municipal (Amend ) 
Act, '41 (Madias Act IV of 411 (12 2-41) 
To disqualify a person from being elect- 
ed or fiom continuing as a councillor 
or alderman if he is in arreas of any kind 
due by him (otherwise than in a fiduciary 
capacity) to the Corpoiation of Madras 

The Factories (Madras Amendment) 
Act, ’41 (Madras Act VI of ’41) (7-2-41) 
To restiict the examination of childien 
and adolescents on then own application 
01 on that of their parents or guardians, 
to those cases where they aie able to 
produce a certificate fiom the manager 
of a factory that they will be emplojed 
in the factory if a certificate of fitness is 
granted to them 

The Madras City Municipal (Second 
(Amendment) Act, ’41 (Madras Act VII 
of 1941) (26-2-41) — To provide for 

applications for a licence or permission or 
for Registiation or for a renewal thereof 
being made in all cases within a specified 
period 

The Madias City Municipalities, 
Distiict Municipalities and Local 
Boards (Amendment) Act ’4l (Madras 
Act VIII of ’41) (27-2-41) — To 

empower the Government to modify 
from time to time or cancel any decision 
given by them in regard to dispute be- 
tween local authorities 

The Madras Finance Act, ’41 (Madras 
Act IX of ’41) (18-3-41) —To reduce 
the general sales tax payable for the 
the year beginning on the 1st April, ’41, 
from Rs 5 to Es 4 a month in the 
cases of persons whose turnovei does not 
exceed Rs 20,000 and from one half of 
one per cent to one-quarter or one per 
cent of the turnover in other cases 

The Madras Districts Municipalities 
(Amendment) Act, ’41 (Jladras Act X of 
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’41) (17-3-41) —To confer on the Govt 
the power to make rules rgarding; the 
conditions on which and in which of 
contracts may be made by or on behalf 
municipal councils 

The Madras Prohibition (Suppkmen- 
tary Act, HI (Madras Act XI of ’41) 
(16 4-41) —To rectifv a defect pointed 
out by the Madras High Court, namely 
that the provisions of the Madras 
Prohibition Act, 1937, so far 
ns they related to dangerous drugs, were 
void by reason of the fact that the Act 
was not reserved for the consideration of 
the Governor-General or for the signi- 
fication of His Majesty’s pleasure under 
section 107 (2) of the Government of 
India Act ’35 

The Madras District Municipalities 
and Local Boards {Amendment) Act, '41 
(Madras Act XII of ’41 l9 4 41) -To 
empower the municipal council and the 
panchajat to farm out the collection of 
fees for the use of cart stands 

The Madras City Police {Amendment) 
Act, '41 (Madras Act XI II of ’41 28-1 41) - 
To minimize the beggar nuisance in the 
Citv of Slndrns 

The Madras Local Boards { Amend ) 
Act, ’41 (Madras Act XIV of ’41 9-5 41) — 
To empower Government to supersede 
district boards for a mammum period 
of three years 

The Madras Pawn hroJers Bill, '40 — 
To regulate and contiol the business of 
pawnbrokers m the Province of Madras 

The Madras Pwprietary Estates 
Village Sei lice and Hereditary Village 
Offices {Amendment) Bill, '40 —To make 
Bohency a condition precedent to appoint- 
ment to certain village offices, to provide 
for the suspension or removal of officers 
who have ceased to be solvent, to provide 
for second appeals to the Board of Eeve- 
nue against orders removing certain 
Tillage officers and to empower the Eeve 
nue oflicer in charge of the division to 
disapprove the appointments submitted 
to him by the proprietor on the general 
ground of unsuitability for office 

The Madras Bcgisiraiion of Births and 
Deaths {Amendment} Bill, '41 — To make 
the registration of the name of a child 
in the register of births obligatory in 
non-municipal areas within thirteen 
months from the date of the birth of the 
child 

The Madras City Police and towns 
Nuisances {Amendment) Bill, '41 —To 
deal with the menace of Pathan money- 
lenders in the City of Madras Another 
object of this Bill is to prevent the anno- 
35 
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ance caused to neighbonnng residents 
„v the indiscriminate use of loud- 
speakers m public places both m the 
City and in the mofussil 

The Madras Elementary Education 
{Amend ) Bill, '41 —To free Govt from 
the obligation to make the contribution m 
respect of taxation which may besanctio- 
nea aftei the amending Act comes into 
force and to remove the statutory Emit 
to the rate of tax 

Th'’ Madras Public Health {Amend ) 
Bill, '<1 —To remove certain difficulties 
which have been experienced in gmng 
effect to the provisions of the SladraS 
Public Health Act, ’39, since it came into 
force in 3Iarch, ’39 

The United Provinces 

The Untied Provinces Stayed Arrears 
of Rent {Remission) Act, ’S'! (30-1-40) — 
To remit, with certain exceptions, arreais 
of rent the recovery of which had been 
stayed by the United Provinces Stay of 
Proceedings (Revenue Courts) Act, ’37 
The United Provinces Tcnancij {Amend-) 
Act, '40 (30 4-40) —To remove or 

remedy accidental omissions m the ongi- 
nal Act and to restore certain piovisions 
which e'lsted in the original Bill ns 
introduced m the Assembly 

The United Provinces Encumbered 
Estates lAmendmintj Act, ’40 (18-5-40) — 
To clarify how pre-slump profits and post- 
slump profits shall be calculated in dis- 
tricts which have been re settled or in 
which assessment has been revised 

The United Provinces District Boards 
(Amendment) Act, ’40 (4-6-40) — To 

postpone elections 

The United Provinces Municipalities 
{Amendment) Act, '40 (4-6-40) — To 

postpone elections 

The United Provinces Legislature 
{Suspension of Salaries) and Emolum^’nis 
Act, ’40, (13-6-40) — To discontinue the 
payment of salanes to officers and mem- 
bers of the Legislature of the United 
Provinces in view of the suspension of 
the constitution 

Temporary Postponement of Execution 
of Decrees {Amendment) Act, '40, 
(22-6-40) —To extend the penod of the 
term of the onginal Act of ’37 pending 
measures for the relief of indebtedness 

The United Provinces Lcgtslahvo 
Members Removal of Disqualification 
Act, '40 (26 6 40) —To remove the dis- 
qualification which the members of the 
United Provinces Legislature would in- 
cur by accepting an office of profit m 
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His Majesty’s Naval, Military or Air 
forces 

The United Provinces Power Alcohol 
Act, '40 (2S-7-40) —To control the pro- 
duction supply and distnbubon of power 
alcohol 

The Code of Criminal Procedure 
{United Provinces Amendment) Act, '40 
(26-8-^) — ^To restore the validity of 
Section 27 of the Indian Evidence Act of 
1872 

The United Provinces Power Alcohol 
Amendment) Act, '40 (10-11-40) — ^To 

exempt all military requirements from 
the operation of the oiigmal Act to 
enable the enforcement of the Act in any 
part of the province and m piecemeal 
when needed, and to make Provision for 
a contmgency when there is a breakdown 
m the supply of the prescnbed mixture 
of power alcohol and petrol 

The United Provinces Sugar Factories 
Control {Amendment) Act, '40 (29-11-40) - 
To provide for (1) the contiol of pro- 
duction and sales of sugar, (2) the reali- 
zation of subsidy given to the industry 
■and to empower the provmcial Govern- 
ment to lelax the conditions of the Act 
in certain special circumstances 

The United Provinces Special Powers 
{Amendment) Acty. '40 (10-12-40) — ^To 

extend the period of the piincipal Act 
of ’32 

The United Provinces Debt Redemp- 
tion Act, '40 (21-12-40) — To reduce agri- 
cultural debt (i e , loans advanced prior 
to June 1, ’40) with a view to putting 
agricultural credit on a sound basis 

The United Provinces Regulation of 
Agricultural Credit Act, '40 (21-12-40) — 
To restrict loans that can be borrowed 
by an agriculturist on the security of 
hiB crops or land to an amount that he 
can pay without hardship 

The Ehat Haripur Bias {Jaunsar 
Bawai Pargana) Tenants Protection Re- 
gulation, '40 (21-12-40) —To protect 

tenants from arbitrary ejectments 

The United Provinces Sugar Facto- 
ries Control {Amendment) Act, '41 15-1-41) 
To raise the penalty in respect of sugar 
produced or sold by a factory in contra- 
vention of the conditions of its crushing 
license from annas eight to three rupees 
per maund 

The United Provinces Entertainments 
and Betting Tax {Amendment) Act, '41 
(15-1-41) — ^To permit a simpler calcula- 
tion of moneys paid out by book makers 
to bankers 

The United Provinces Excise {Amend- 


ment) Act, '41 24-1-41) —To set at 
rest doubts regarding the validity of pro- 
hibition notifications 

The United Provinces Shri Badrinath 
Temple {Amendment) Act, '41 (24-3-41) 
To extend time for decision of certain 
disputes by Shti Badrinath Temple Co- 
mmittee 

The United Provinces Intermediate 
Education (Amendment) Act, '41 (17-441) 
To withdraw from the purview of the 
Board the power of control over the 
curricula of the middle class of Anglo- 
Vernacular schools, to delete Section 17 
of the original Act which has long spent 
itself and to substitute the words “Pro- 
vincial Government” for the words “Mi- 
nister of Education ” 

The United Provinces Redemption 
(Amendment) Act, 41 (21-4-41) —To 

make provision of Sections 17 and 19 of 
the original Act applicable to such mem- 
bers of agricultural tribes in Bundelkh- 
and as have applied under the United 
Provinces Encumbered Estates Act ’34, 

The United Provinces Regulation of 
Agricultural Credit Bill, ’39 —To res- 
trict loans that can be borrowed by an 
agriculturist on the security of bis crops 
or land to an amount that he can pay 
without hardship 

The United Provinces District Beards 
{Second Amendment) Bill, ’39 — To en- 
trust the administration of education in 
rural areas to the District Boards by abo- 
lishing Education Committees 

The United Provinces Motor 'Vehicles 
Taxation (Amendment) Bill, ’39 —To re- 
move certain inconsistencies some amend- 
ments in Sections 4 and 5 of the Motor 
Taxation Act have been proposed 

The United Provinces Prevention of 
Adulteration Bill, ’39 — ^To arm Govern- 
ment with sufficient powers to control 
the sale of Ghee and Vegetable oils in 
particular, and other foodstuffs and drugs 
in general 

Central Provinces & Berar 

The Central Provinces and Berar 
Vidya Mandir Act, ’39 (III of ’40 
15-3-40) — ^To provide for the estalilish- 
ment of Vidya Mandirs (defined as edu- 
cational institutions established or deemed 
to be established for the spread of litera- 
cy in a village or group of villages) 

The Central Provinces & Berar Motor 
Vehicles Taxation Act, '40 (IV of ’40 
25-3-40) — To extend the provisions of 
Act VII of ’39 which expired on 1-4-40 
and bring it into conformity with the 
(Central) Motor Vehicles Act, ’39 
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The Central Provinces and Berar Co- 
Orerattve Societies {Amendment) Act, '40 
(V of ’40) (26-3-40) —To provide, by 

means of compromise or arrangement, for 
repayment of liabilities of registered 
societies 

The Central Provinces d Berar Pay- 
ment of Salaries [Temporary Bepeal) Act, 
'40 (X of ’40) (28-6-40) —To provide for 
the temporary repeal of the Act IV of 
’37 vrhich fixed the rates of salaries and 
alloivanees payable to ministers, officers 
and members of the Provincial Legis- 
lature 

The Central Provinces Tenancy 
[Amendment) Act, 'S9 {XI of ’40) (5-7- 
40) — (i) To enlarge the right of transfer 
enjoyed by "absolute occupancy’’ tenants 
(ii) To enable absolute occupancy and 
occupancy tenants to acquire malik- 
makbuza nghts (in) To repeal the 
provisions of the Act of ’20 relating to 
ejectment of occupancy tenants for non- 


payment of arrears of rent (iv) To en- 
able a Eevenue Officer to declare a sub- 
tenant to be an occupancy tenant (v) To 
give a tenant certain additional rights in 
trees on his holdmg 

The Central Frounces Money-lenders 
[Amendment) Act, '40 (XIV of ’40) (23- 
9 4o) — ^To amend the Act of ’34 by re- 
enacting the provisions of die amending 
Act XIII of ’36, ivhicli expired on 30 9- 
40 The Act restricts the business of a 
money-lender to a district or districts for 
nhich he has been granted a registration 
certificate 

The Central Provinces and Berar 
Postponement of Oencral Blections to 
Local Boards Act, '41 (II of ’41) (21-2- 

41) —To prOMde for the postponement 
of general elections to local boards till 
the 31st December, ’41, owing to abnor- 
mal circumstances and conditions arising 
out of the wai 



Its Aim s and Present Policy 

The Ongin 

The first Hindu Sabha was established in the Punjab in the year 1907 with 
the following objects — 

(1) To Promote brotherly feelings amongst the various sections of the Hindu 
community (2) To help destitute and disabled Hindus (3) To act as trustees of such 
properties as may be entrusted to the Sabha for charitable, religious, educational 
and other purposes (4) To improve the moral intellectual and anaterial condition of 
Hindus (5) Generally protect, promote and represent the interests of the Hindu 
community (6) To help the establishment of similar Sabhas in other important 
towns Note (1) The Sabha will not side with any particular system of ^ religious 
thought and action and will observe perfect toleration towards all the different reli- 
gious views Note (2) The Sabha will have no connection with any -political body 
As such the Sabha is not a sectarian, nor a denominational but an ' all-embracing 
movement, and while meaning no offence to any other movement whether Hindu or 
non-Hindu, it aims to be ardent a -d watchful m safeguarding the interests of the 
entire Hindu community in all respects 

It will be seen that the present aim and objects of the Hindu Maha Sabha have 
been evolved gradually from these primary objects Seieral phrases in the first 
draft of objects are still preserved and continued in the aim and objects of the pre- 
sent Hindu Maha Sabha Every primary member of the Hindu Maha Sabha has 
to subscribe in writing to this aim aud the objects The present form is as follows — 

(To organise and consolidate all sections of the Hindu society into one organic 
whole , to protect and promote Hindu interests whenever and whereever necessary, 
To remove untouchability and generally to ameliorate and improve the condition of 
the so-called depressed classes amon'gst the Hindus , To revive and promote the 
glorious ideals of Hindu woman-hood , to promote cow-protection , To 
improve the physique of the Hindus and promote martial spmt amongst them by 
establishing military schools and orcanising volunteer corps , To reclaim all those 
who have left the H’ndu-fold , To found orphanages and rescue homes for orphans 
and homeless women , Generally to take steps for promoting religious, educational, 
social economic and political interests and rights of tne Hindus To promote good 
feelings between the Hindus and nou-Hindu communities in Hindusthan, and to 
act m a friendly way with them with a view to evolve a united aud self-governing 
Bharateeya Kation based on equality of civic nghts and duties irrespective of caste 
and creed 

Note — ^The Mahasabha shall not side or identify oi interfere with or oppose 
any particular sect or sects of the Hindu Community in respect of its religions pra- 
ctices amongst themselves m so far as they do nor infiinge on the fundamental civic 
liberties of others 

The First Hindu Conference 

The first Punjab Provincial Hindu Conference was held in 1909 at Lahore. Near- 
ly 800 delegates from different parts of the Province attended the two days sitting, 
2lEt and 22nd October 1909 Full report of this Conference was published m book 
form (200 pages) and copies are still preserved in Hindu Maha Sabha records The 
late Lala Lajpat Bai who took a prominent part in the Hindu Maha Sabha move- 
ment afterwards attended the conference and made a long speech on the first 
resolution on ‘Desirability of feeling of Hindu Nationality and Hindu Unity ” 

In hiB speech late Laipat Eai quoted a very significant passage from his 
article on the Indian National Congress written ten years before that (i e m 1899) 
in the ‘Hindustan Eeview’ of Allahabad The following extract from this article 
written 42 years ago, will explain the motives behind the genesis oi the Hindu 
Maha^Sabha — 

^he number of subjects upon which there is any likelihood of reasonable 
^ friction existing or coming into existence between members of different religious 
natioualities in India, ought to be reduced to minimum, if there is any room for 
the same, in the agenda paper of the general assembly, such subjects being reserved 

*Specially contributed by Mr G. V. Ketkar, Editor, Mahratta, Honj Secretary, 
All India Hindu Mahasabha. 
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for separate treatment by the inclusive organisations of these nationalities This 
TVill lead to a Hindu political or semi-political Congress or Conference being 
organised and the sooner it is done the better As at present situated the absence 
of such an organisation places the Hindus at a distinct disadvantage, and takes 
away from them the chances of a united action or a united expression of opinion 
upon matters which affect the unity, prosperity and well-being and gcnerallj the 
interest of Hindus all over India In order to leave no doubt ns to the nccessitj 
of this step, I will be more specific In my opinion, it should be the business of 
a Hindu Congress or Conference to support and take so far as possible siuh steps 
which might conduct to their unity and strength as a religious nationality, as for 
instance, the language question, the question of character, the advisabihtj of hating 
common textbooks, the teaching of Sanskrit language and literature all otcr India, 
the taking of steps which might lead to the protection of Hindu orphans from the 
hands of proselytising agencies of other denominations, and if necessary, to record 
a protest against those confidential circulars of Government, which aim at the 
favouring of other communities to the loss of Hindus” 

Lala Lajpat Eai also explained how the Hindus by themsehes formed a 
Nation He said — 

“It may be that the Hindus by themselves, cannot form themselves into a 
nation in the modern sense of the term, but that is only a play on words Modern 
nations are political units A political unit ordinarily incluaes all the peoples who 
live under one common political system and form a State The words ‘nation’ and 
‘state’ when thus considered are practically interchangeable phrases That is the 
sense in which the expression in used in connection with the body called the 
“Indian National Congress” That is, no doubt, one use of the word and the one 
which is commonly adopted in modern political literature But that is not the 
only sense in which it is or can be used In fact the German word ‘Nation’ did 
not necessarily signify a political nation or a State In that language it connoted 
what IS generally conveyed by the English expression “people” implying a 
community in possessing a certain civilisation and culture Using it in that sense, 
there can be no doubt that Hindus are a ’nation” in themselves, because they 
represent a type of civilisation all their own” 

With regard to the attitude of the Hindu Maha fcabhn towards other 
communities in India Lalap said — 

‘‘In the present struggle between Indian communities, I will be a Hindu first 
and an Indian afterwards, but outside India, or even in India against non-lndians 
I am and shall ever be an Indian fiist and a Hindu afterwards That is, in short, 
my position in the matter 

‘Holding that position, I bear no ill will to my countrymen of other faiths 
I wish them all ]oy and piosperity In their efforts to ameliorate the cordition of 
their own community and to secuie a position of advantage for their co reliLionists 
1 do not find fault with them In the existing political conditions of India they 
are perfectly justified in looking to the interests of their own commiinitv so long 
ns by doing that they do not injure the Hindus by an unholy alliauee with non- 
Indians ” 


The movement was comprehensive from the beginning Lalaji said —“The 
Hindu movement inaugurated by the organisers of this coufciencc docs not con- 
template the exclusion of anv one who is prepared to soil under the Hindu flag 
and take the credit or discredit which attaches thereto ” 


All these statements can be made by any leader of the Maha Sabhn in any 
Conference These statements indicate the basis principles of the formation of the 
Maha &abha In December 1900 at a meeting of lending Hindus held at Allahabad 
it was decided that an nit India Hindu Maha fcnbha should be foimed 'Ihe 
objects and pies were drafted and office beaiers were elected The first Akhil 
Bharatiya Hindu Maha Sabhn Conference was held in 1911 at Hardwnr 

t, Pandit Madan Mohon Malaina and Lala Lnjj at Eai led the Hindu 

Maha Snbba Movement The Sessions of the Hindu Maha fcabha were mostly 
held since 1922 along with tho Congress Ees^ions The Jubbiilpur Session in in^g 
under the presidentship of Shri N C Kelkar marked the turning point The 
Session voted against separation of Sind with an overwhelming majoritv against 
the advice of the tepred Pandit Madan Mohan Mnlnviyn, who urged that (ho 
Maha Babha should not take the “odium” upon itself of mak.ng a settlement 
impossible by its 1 at denial but “to wait for the report of the tub committee 
appointed by the Madras Congress ” 

The Mnbn Sabhn leaders had till then participated m the ‘Indian’ politics 
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carried on by the Congress But it must be noted that even there they formed 
a group in favour of parliamentary and constitutional activities and against Non-co- 
operation policy and Gandhism in general The first breaking away with the 
Congress beuan with the disapproval by Maha Sabha leaders and followers of the 
“appeasement” policy of the Congress with regard to the, political constitution of 
the country The difference became more prominent when the Congress adopted 
the attitude of Neutrality towards the Communal Award The same difference 
was visible when with regard to the policy in legislatures, the Maha Sabha felt 
the necessity of setting up candidates on the Maha Sabha ticket as opposed to the 
Congress After the actual experience of the working of the Congress ministries 
in several provinces and especially in U P , the breafang away from the Congress 
in the Parliamentary programme became complete 

With the relinquishment of the ministries by the Congress, its adoption of 
anti-militarisation policy and Satyagraha for the principle of non-violence, the 
political divergence between the Hindu Maha Sabha and the Congress has become 
almost complete 

The creed of the Hindu Maha Sabha is ‘Complete political Independence’ for 
Hindustan But since the beginning of this war the Hindu Mahasabha is demand- 
ing Dominion Status as a step towards the goal to be taken at the end of the war 
Eesolution No 2 passed by the Workmg Committee on 19th November 1939 at 
Bombay runs as follows — 

‘This meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha refuses to 
look upon Dominion Status as an ultimate goal as H E The Viceroy has assured 
in the statement but instead insists upon it as an immediate step to be taken towards 
the final goal of absolute political independence and that a constitution based upon 
that status should be conceded to India at the end of the war at the latest Even now 
it IS not too late to mend A definite declaration to that effect can alone evoke a 
responsible and willing co operation on the part of India” 

The first resolution on the war situation was passed by the Working Com- 
mittee of the Hindu Mahasabha on 10th September 1939 at Bombay It runs as 
follows — 

The Working Committee does not helieve in the claims of any Power among 
the belligerent nations engaged m the present War in Europe, some of which are 
themselves Impenalistic m character and outlook, to the effect that it has been 
actuated solely by moral and altruistic consideration apart from its own National 
self-interest 

But in view of the declaration made by His Majesty’s Government that it has 
entered the War with a desire to safeguard the vital principles of Eight and Demo- 
cracy as against the rule of Eorce which claim does not fit in well with Britam’s 
Imperialistic Policy towards India— and m view of the fact that nowhere is there 
greater necessity for the application of these principles than in India, the Hindu 
Mahasabha declares as follows — 

Responsible Government at Centre 

(1) As the task of defending India from any Military attack is of common 
concern to the British Government as well as ourselves and as we are unfortunately 
not in a position to-day to carry out that responsibility unaided, there is ample 
room for whole-hearted co-operation between India and England In order to 
make such co-operation effective, the British Government should forthwith take the 
following steps 

(a) To introduce full responsible Government at the Centre 

(b) To redress the grievous wrongs done to the Hindus by the Communal 
Decision, both at the Centre and in Provinces, particularly in Bengal and the 
Punjab where they have been reduced to the position of fixed statutory minority, 
contrary to all pnnciples of Democracy 

(c) To inspire the people of India to feel instinctively that the Indian Army 
will be the Army of the people of India and not of the British 

(d) To remove artificial distinction of the so-called enlisted and not-enlisted 
classes, that is, the martial and non-martial classes for complete Indianization of 
the Indian Army as early as possible ” 

These two resolutions have expressed the demands of the Hindu Maha Sabha 
to he satisfied after the war and during the war These demands were also re- 
peated in the main resolution of the Madnra Session in December 1940 and the 
resolutions passed at Calcutta in June 1941 by the Working Committee of the Maha 
Sabha, 
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The Hindu Maha Sabha doea not loot at the war efforts from a moral basis 
and does not on that basis tale sides in the European War ‘Truth said Mr fllun- 
shi recently was the first casualty in this war Well it is the first casualty in every 
war and on each side The only thing with which Indians need concern themselves 
IS according to the Hindu Maha Sabha ' the defence of India ” The Maha babha is 
for militarisation and its support for war efforts is based mainly on that consider- 
ation of self-interest The Maha Sabha does not believe that non-\iolence would lielp 
India either in the National or in the international sphere In December, 1940, at 
the Madura Session, the Maha Sabha decided to launch a campaign of direct 
action to enforce its political demands But even then it was made clear that no 
direct action would affect the Militarisation programme The political demands of 
the Hindu Maha Babha aie not yet fully satisfied Still owing to the comraiiiial 
situation created by the Dacca Ahmedabad and Bombay riots the Maha Sabha 
abandoned the idea of diieet action on an all-India scale This decision was taken 
at*a special meeting of the All India Committee of the Hindu Maha Sabha at Cal- 
cutta in June, 1941 The resolution as recommended by the Working Committee 
was adopted bj the All-India Committee It sets out the reasons that led the 
Mahasabha to take the decision It makes clear that the demands of Hindu Maha 
Sabha were not fully satisfied, but the Maha Sabha thought it advisable to postpone 
indefinitely ‘direct action’ on an all-Hindusthan scale owing to the communal situation 
If Satyaqjaha of the mildest type could not be undertaken in Stud and was 
suspended in Bombay owing to the riots, and if that is legardcd as justifiable the 
Hindu Maha Sabha decision would be cqu dly so for similar reasons 

As the political demands of the Mahasabha agree generally with the demands 
of the "Non-paity Leaders Conference” or Sapru Conference, Hindu Jlaha Sabha 
leadeas like Shri Savarkar, Dr B S Moonje and Dr S P Mukherji took active 
part in the proceedings of the Conference both in Bombay and Poona and supported 
the demands of the Conference 

It was from the point of view of militarisation that the Mahasabha supported 
the scheme of expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council The resolution passed 
by the Working Committee in September, 1940 says — • 

'In view of the opportunities that the present war offers for the general 
militarisation of the Hindus and for the organisation of the defence of India on 
up to date and modern lines so that India may be converted into a self contained 
defence unit, the Hindu Maha Sabha is prepared to work out the scheme of the 
extension of the Viceioy’s Executive Council and the War Advisory Council but on 
terms of equity and justice " 

The terms were stated in the rest of the resolution It mainly opposes tho 
Muslim League's claim of 60 per cent representation 

The Maha Sabha Working Committee has repeatedly urged that the British 
Government should unequivocally declare that the Government did not approve of 
any scheme of division of India into two different Nations and States The Maba- 
Sabha opposition to Pakistan is more insistent and unequivocal than that of 
the Congress 

On mg to the experience of Congress Ministries and especially of the II P 
Ministry the idea of contesting elections and capturing all elective bodies on the 
Hindu Maha Sibha or Hindu Sanghatanist ticket which had been urged by tho 
Mahasabha since 1934 is gaming ground Mahasabha candidates are contesting 
Municipal and Local-Board elections in various provinces, and by-elections tn 
Provincial and Central Legislatures 


The Hindu Party 

It must be noted that the Hindu Maha Sabha leaders do not expect that 
there would be a Mahasabha Party m the I,egislatures Thev expect that there 
would be a united Hindu Sanghatanist Party which would include Sikhs 
Baiiatamsls, Arya Saniajists, Hindu Nationalists etc Shri V D Savarkar has 
repeatedly eMilainod this idea in the presidential addresses at the Ahmedabad 
Nagpur and Calcutta Sessions of the Hindu Mnha Sabha m 1937 ’3S and ’39 At 
the Ahmedabad Session in 1937 he said — ^ ^ oo anu aj At 

‘‘Let the Vnrnashrama Swarajya Sanghn the Hindu Maha Sabha, the Arva 
Bamapsts, the Shiromaiii Sikh Sabha, the political organisation of the Democratic 
Swarajya Parly, that stand for an honourable unity and a truly national Indian 
State and the great Ashramns Sanghas and Jativa babbas that take their etaiid on 
Hindutvn, form a United Hindu Party in the Legislatures ” 
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At Nagpur Session In 19S3 Shn Savark-ir said — 

‘Tlie onlv vray to cliasnse the anti-Hindu and anti-National policy of the 
Congress, the best and easiest remedy under the circumstances lies in the formation 
of a Hindu Netionalist Front Let all our Sadhus, Sanatanists, Arya Samajists 
and Sanatanist organisations make it a point never to vote for a Congress candi- 
date but for a Hindu Nationalist candidate ” 

At the Calcutta Session in 1939 Shn Savarkar said — 

‘‘Above ''ll, ve shall have to form ‘a Hindu Party’ including Sanatanists, 
Arva Sama]ists and all such other Hindu bodies, sects and sections who have 
not as yet any formal connection with the Hindu Slaha Sabha as an organisation 
but are as devoted Hindu Sanghatanists as the Hindu Sabhaites themselves” 

Future Constitution 

The attitude of the Hindu Maha Sabha with regard to the future constitution 
of India has been explained by Sn Savarkar in his Presidential speech at the 
Calcutta Session of the All India Hindu Maha Sabha in December 1939 It was 
as follows — 

“The Hinau Sanghatanist Party aims to base the future constitution of 
Hindusthan on the broad principle that all citizens should have equal rights and 
obligations irrespective of caste, creed race or religion — provided they all avow and 
owe an exclusive and devoted allegiance to the Hindusth-'ni State The fundamental 
rights of liberty of speean, liberty of conscience, of worship, of association etc will 
be eiqoyed bv all citizens alike Whatever restrictions will be imposed on them in 
the interest of the public peace and order or National emergencv will not be based 
on anv religious or racial considerations alone but on common National grounds 

‘‘But as practical politics requires it and as the Hindu Sanghatanists want to 
relieve our non-Hindu countrymen of even a ghost of suspision, we are prepared 
to emiihasise that the legitimate rights of minorities with regard to their Eeligion, 
Culture and Language will be expressly guaranteed on one condition only that 
the equal rights of the majority also must not in any case be encroached" upon 
or abrogated Every minority may have separate schools to train up their children 
in their own tongue, their own religious institutions or cultural and can receive 
Government help also for these, but always in proportion to the taxes they pay 
into the common exchequer The same principle must of course hold good in case 
of the majorltv too ” 

Over and above this, in case the constitution is not based on joint electorates 
and on the unalloyed National principle of one man one vote but is based on 
the communal basis then those minonties who wish to have separate electorate or 
reserve seats will be allowed to have them, — but always in proportion to their 
population and provided that it does not deprive the majority also of an equal right 
in proportion to its population too ” 

Hindutva is not a religion 

The Hindu Maha Sabha is not a religious organisation Hindutva or Hindn- 
ness which includes Arya, Sikh, Brahmo. "Buddhist and Jain is not a religion but 
a nationality Hindutva does not depend on particular spintual belief or system of 
philosophy Before the advent of the Muslims and Chnstians all Hindu secular 
institutions, traditions customs were ‘Hindu’ because they were Hindusthani or 
Indian If a Sanatani Hindu becomes an Arya or a Bramho, the Hindus do not 
feel the need of reconversion A conversion from Hinduism to the IMuslim or 
Christian faith is not dreaded because of the change of “religious creed” involved 
in it but because it removes the Hindutva which is a nationality 

Hindu Nationalism is m ultimate analysis only another name for true Indian 
nationalism 

“In a country like India where a religious unit tends inevitably to grow into 
a cultural and national unit the Suddhi movement ceases to be merely a theological 
or dogmatic one but assumes the wider significance of a political and national 
movement ” (Savarkar in the introduction to ‘‘History of the Hxndu Maha Sabha” 
published bv Hindu Maha Sabha Head Office, New Delhi 1933) 

In the secular and national sense of Hindutva all Christians and Mussalmans 
in this country should^ have been Hindu Chnstians and Hindu Mussalmans A 
number of Christians have recently come forward to say that by religion they 
were Christians but by culture and nationality they were Hindus 

These religions came from outside India and brought with them non-Hindu 
(i e non-Indian) culture and customs And proselytising in thqir case meant de- 
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nationnlising ‘Hindutva’ is the nnlionniity in Hindusthan and of Hindnsthan 
The Hindu Maha Sabha is not based on Hindu religion but on Hindu nationality 
and hence it is not a religious but a national organisation 


Hindu Sabba Activities 

Owing to the fact that the distribution of seats in Legislatures and other elective 
bodies are made dependent on the comparative proportion of the populations of 
different communities, the correct enumeration at the census has assumed special 
importance The year 1941 being a census year the Hindu Mahasabhn called upon 
rU Hindus to record themselvea as Hindus The Maha Babha askeu 

to CO operate Tivith the census authonties In order to rouse all Hinmxa to the 
importance of the census the Mahasabha observed a census week In Bengal the 
Provincial Hindu Mahasabha made tremendous efforts to ensure correct record 
of the Hindu population The Mahasabha leaders have exposed the tendency 
of census authorities to separate the Hill tribes from the Hindus In Assam this 
device of disintegrating the numerical strength of Hindus has been done systemati- 
cally Even non Hindu Sabbaites like Shn A V Thakkar have come forward to 
expose this manipulation by Assam census authonties 

The Mahasabha started special relief funds for helping sufferers in Sukknr and 
Dacca riots In Bombaj the Hindu Mahasabha organised relief, guidance and help 
t6 Hindus at the time of the recent not 

The Militarisation Committee or Mandals in different provinces are actively 
helping and encouiaging young Hindus to ]oin the various Defence Seivices which 
are thiown open owing to the exigencies of the war situation 


HesolutloDB— Working Committoo — Kew Delhi — 18th A 10th January 1941 

The first meeting of the Working Committee of the All India Hindu Maha 
Sabha after the JIadura Session of December 1940 was held at New Delhi at the 
Hindu Maha Sabha Bhavan on 18lh and 19th Jannary 1041 Dr Shyama Prasad 
Mulherjee presided The following resolutions of public importance were passed — 

Communal Eiot 

“The Hindu Mahasabha views with alarm the tendency disclosed in the recent 
Communal riots in various Provinces such ns Bihar, United ProMuces, Bengal and 
others on the occasion of the Id Festival on the part of Muslims to perform Cow snon- 
fice m Hindu localities in older to offend and hurt then religious feelings The Work- 
ing Committee of the All India Hindu Mahasabha hereby points out to the Goiein- 
meut that time has come when the authonties in charge of Law and Order should 
suppress these provocative and mischievous activities of the Muslims with strong 
hand ” 

“That the General Secretary be authorised to issue a circular letter to all 
Provincial Hindu Sabhas to submit specific and definite instructions regarding the 
sacnfice of Cows in purely Hindu localities and detailed information regarding 
riots or distuibances arising out of it ” 

Ghaziabad Eiot 

"This meeting of the Working Committee of the All India Hindu hlahasabha 
strongly deprecates the attitude adopted bj the Provincial Government towards 
the Hindus about the not at Ghaziabad on 10th October, 1940, and particularly 
Mndemns the callous way in which the Police fired on an unarmed peaceful 
Hindu Dashehra Procession without any warning and further protests against the 
inaction of the Government in not ordering a judicial enquiry into this affair and 
against the subsequent unprecedented orders passed prohibiting all processions 
without licence and forfeiting licences for arms of respectable peace-loving Hindus 


Census Week 

“The Working Committee calls upon all Hindu Babhas to observe the Ist Week 
in February, 1941, as the Census Week. The following programme is recommended 
for the week — 

T®*' fouch with the leaders of All Hindu Communities including 
Aryns, bikhs Jains, Brahmans, Budhists, Depressed Classes, and Tribes and impress 
upon them the necessity of recording tbcmselves as Hindus in the coming Census 
mentiOTing if need be tbeir particular nomenclature ’ 

1 , i.U{, “^Et'DRSi distribute thousands of pamphlets, instructing Hindus 

about their duty with regard to the Census 

36 
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(3) To see that Saatals, Bhils, Gonds and other tribes who have so long been 
returned as animists record themselves as Hindus and for that purpose to broadcast 
hand-bills, posteis pamphlets in their lown language 

(4) To organise students and other yonngmen in every union of every district 
for rendering honorary services during the Census fort-night with instructions that 
they should accompany official enumerators for ensuring accurate enumeration ” 


Besolntions— Working Committee — ^Dadar — 9th to 11th March 1941 
Hikdif Mh-itae^sation LIandals 

The second meeting of the Working Committee was held on 9th to 11th March 
at Dadar, Bombay Di Sh ijamaprasad Mookherjt presided on the first dav, and Shrt 
Savarkar presided on the nest day The following resolution about Hindu mili- 
tarisation was passed — 

“With a vien to give effect to the resolution passed at the session of the 
Hindu Mahasabha at Madura on ‘Immediate Programme”, all provincial and 
district Hindu Sabhas are called upon to form “Hindu Sainikikaran Mandals” 
(Hindu Militarisation Mandals) 

(a) To encourage Hindus to ]oin the army, navy and air forces ns well as the 
ammunition factories the aeroplane factoiies, ship-building yards and such other 
factories, schools and institutions in connection with war craft 

(b) To hold public meetings, distribute literature and carry on propaganda 
in all ways and with all means to instil military-mindedness in the Hindu public 
in general 

(c) To collect, publish and supply information regarding the rules, regulations 
and facilities in connection with the recruiting of military, aerial and naval forces 
and to try to remove whatever difficulties are found to stand in the way of those 
Hindus who are ready to get themselves enlisted in these forces 

(d) To establish contact with all military and other departmental authorities 
to get information and to get removed any grievances of Hindu forces 

(e) To set on foi a country- wide agitation to get the Arms Act so mended ns 
to bring it on a par with what exists in England to day 

(f) To bung all possible piessure on the Senates and other educational insti- 
tutions in general and the Government in particular to make military training 
compulsory in high schools and colleges with a view to bring it up in near future 
to the standard of efficiency obtaining in the case of students in the powerful free 
countries in the world 

In order to co-ordinate and control and guide the activities of all these 
provincial and their subordinate district Hindu Militarisation Maldals an All-India 
Hindu Militarisation Mandal should be constituted under the aegis of the Hindu 
Mahasabha (Tentatively) The Hindu Militarisation Mandal should be' formed 
with S]t G V Ketkar as Chairman and Sir J P Srivastava, Mahashay Eatanchand, 
Ea]a Narayanlal Pitti, S]t Madusudan Majumdar, S]t S N Banerji, Dewan 
Bahadur Ramaswami Shastri, S]t Rambhau Eajwade, Dr N D Savarkar, Eao 
Bahadur S K Bole, Kunwar Chandkaranji Sharda Dr Moon]e, Sjt Kalikar, S]t 
Anand Priyaji and Dr Kaney as members, with powers to co-opt 


Resolutions — ^Working Committee— Nagpur — 12th & 13th April 1941 
The Dacca Eiots 

The 3rd meeting of the Committee was held on the 12th and 13th Annl 1941 at 
Nagpur Shn Savarkar presided The following resolutions were passed — 

‘ (A) In view of the serious situation in Dacca and villages round about Dacca, 
the wholesale loot’ng and aisoii, and burning of villages by Muslim goondas 
encouraged by the incapacity of the Bengal Government to protect Hindu life and 
property and in view of the fact that thousands of Hindus in villages are rendered 
penniless and homeless and are seeking refuge in Tripura State, the Working Com- 
mittee of the Hindu Mahasabha calls upon the Government to suspend the consti- 
tution in Bengal and place the administration directly in the hands of the Governor 
“(B) The Working Committee expresses its sense of gratitude and appreciation 
of the help which the Maharaya of Tripura is rendering to the unfortunate Hindu 
refugees from Dacca and villages near about by allowing the refugees entry and 
shelter in the State ’’ 
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Resolnllons— Working Committee— Calcutta— 14th & 15th June 1941 
ViCEEOY— SAVAPKAR CORPESPONDrSCE 

The 4th meeting of the Committee was held at the Ashutosh College Hall, 
Calcutta on the 14th and 15th June 1941 The following lesolutione were passed — 

The All-India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha has given its most careful 
consideration to the correspondence that has passed betv^en its President Veer 
Bavarhar and the Viceroy in pursuance of the Madura Kcsolution, and has also 
examined tbe pronouncements made from time to time the Secietarj of State 
for India in connection with the political situation in India 

The Committee observes the following points eimroerated in the Vicerov s reply 
to the demands put forth by the Hindu Mahasabha, namely, 

(a) “ihat the proclaimed and accepted goal of the British Parliament is to 
lead India to an actual and equal co partncrehip with Great Britain and other self- 
governing Dominions immediately after the war mid that as early as mav be 

(b) ‘ 1 he Governors who are responsible for the piotection of minoritice in 
their proiinces, were determined that there weiild be victimisation and that where 
any community commits acts of aggrestion against another, the full powei of the 
Government would be used to maintain public order ” 

The Committee further notes that the Vicerov turned down some of the 
fantastic communal demands put forward by the Moslem League with regard to 
the extension of the Viceroy's Executive Council 

The Committee also notes that the Secielary of State for India had under the 
presure of public opinion, created by the Hindu Mahasabha crilicised ndveisely the 
so called Pakistan proposal and advocated the cause of the unity and integrity of 
India as a State and a Nation uhich evoked indignant protests from the advocates 
of Pakistan scheme and that only recently Sir Lancelot Graham, the Govenioi of 
Sind, made a public statement to the effect ‘‘that the impression in political cirUes 
that the Pakistan scheme was favoured bv the British Government was incoirtct ” 

The Committee also notes that the Government of India has taken action 
against the Khaksar movement which the Working Committee of the Hindu Maha* 
sabha urged in 1940 

Viceroy’s Evabite Replies 

The All-India Committee is still of opinion that the replies received from the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State regarding the demands of the Hindu Mahasabha 
are evasiie, unsatisfactory and disappointing The latest utterances of the Secretary 
of State with regard to the Pakistan scheme practically indicate a reversal of the 
policy as embodied in his “India First” speech and in no way dispel the just 
apprehension of the Hiudiis of India about future British intention regarding such 
scheme In other respects also, the Secretaiy of State’s speech is jcactioiiary and 
mischievous While on the one hand it is a direct encouragement to reactionary 
anti national Moslems to persist in their attitude of obstruction for holding up the 
future political progress of India , on the other hand, it indicafcs a refusal on tbe 
part of tbe British Government to part with political power and hand it over to 
the Indians Tbe decision of the Secretary of State in turning down cicn the 
immediate demand to Indianise the Viceroy’s Executive Council on flimsa pretexts 
is another instance of the anxiety of the British Government to utilise the reactiou- 
nry Moslem view point against the best interests of India and also makes it 
demonstrably clear that even in this crisis the British Government is not willing 
to part with autocratic powers unless compelled to do so 

Hindus Grietances in Muslim Ppomnces 


The Committee further notes that in spite of tbe Viceroy’s declaration of the 
msponsibility of Go^rnore for the protection of the interests of minority communities, 
Hindu interpts in vSiiid North-Western Frontier Provinces, the Punjab and Bengal 
wntinue to be systematically assailed and in Eastern Bengal in particular the 
Hindu Community did not get any adequate protection during the recent anti-Hindn 
rising of the Moslems 

The All-India Committee having fully reviewed the present situation in India, 
and having taken into consideration the developments since December, 1940 both 
national and intcrntdionnl and particularly in view of the wide-spread and organised 
aggression on the Hindus, which it is the paramount dutv of the Hindus to resist 
and crush, and also in view of the fact that the War is rapidly approaching our 
motherland on both the frontiers, resolved — » ^ 1 1 ^ ^ vui 
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(I) that the question of launching the campaign of direct action on an All- 
India issue and scale be postponed for the present 

(II) That such postponement will not in any manner debar any action that 
may be required to be taken on important local or provincial issues affecting the 
CIVIC, religious, cultural or political nghts of Hindus, it being understood that such 
action, if proposed to be taken by anv Provincial Hindu Sabha, will require 
the previous approval of the All-India Working Committee which will extend to 
any such movement, if approved, the active support and sympathy of Hindus from 
all parts of India 

Sanghatan On National Scale 

The campaign of the Pakistan riots already set on foot by the Muslims, 
makes it imperative that Hindu Sangbatanists throughout India should organise 
themselves on a national scale, and should be prepared in every locality to defend 
their hearths, homes, temples, Hindu rights and above all, Hindu honour, consoli- 
dating all available forces to resist the dangers facing Hmdusthan 

That in order to intensify a spirit of resistance against all oppression and 
aggression, a comprehensive, constructive programme be immediately taken m hand, 
stress being laid on the following aspects — 

(A) Creation of Hindu solidarity and consolidation of all classes of Hmdns 
by adopting a social programme which will remove all artificial barners, and will 
rouse spontaneous pan-Hindu consciousness among them 

(B) Effective organisation of Volunteer-Dais to be recurited from all classes of 
Hindus for defence of Hindu rights against all aggression 

(C) Vigorous campaign for enrolment of af least one crore of Hindu Sabha 
members to be completed before the next All-India Session 

Cyclone Havoc 

The All-India Committee expresses its heartfelt sympathy for the cyclone 
stricken areas in difierent parts of Bengal, Assam Malabar and other places, and 
calls sections of Hindus to render all possible help in relief operations It also 
urges upon Government to take adequate steps so that no discrimination is made 
in conducting relief operations out of government funds particularly m areas where 
Hindus are in a minority 

Defence of India Rules 

That the All-India Committee expresses its strong disapproval of the appli- 
cation of the Defence of India Eules by the Government to suppress legitimate 
expression of political opinion and activities, thereby strengthening the grip of 
bureaucratic control in India by taking advantage of the war situation and m 
particular against the Hindu Sangbatanists and the Hindu Sabha workers 

Bengal Census Bungle 

The All-India Committee condemns the action of the Government of Bengal 
in interfering with the Census operations in Bengal and in particular the scumlous 
campaign of villification carried on by the Chief Minister of Bengal against the 
Hindu community and calls upon the Government of India immediately to 
intervene and to prevent any manipulation of Census figuies in Bengal so as to 
inspire confidence in the Hindus of Bengal with regard to Census operations in 
Bengal 

Communal Harmony 

The All-India Hindu Mahasabha is of opinion that communal amity cannot 
be established in this country by pandering to anti-national communal demands 
of minonties, but by recognising* equality of civic rights for all - communities with- 
out distinction and by giving equal protection to the language, culture, religion of 
communities, adherence to the principle of “one man, one vote” and the integrity 
and indivisibility of Hindusthan as a Nation and as a State 



PreBldenUal Address— Lntore— 1st March 1941 
The runnb, Smd and North-West Frontier Hindu Conference rvas li Id at 
Lahore on the 1st March 1941 Dr Shyavm Prasad MuLhcrjce, \\ orUng-Prcsiacnt 
of the All-India Hindu Maha fcabha, presided 

Tales o£ ‘Buffering and misery’ of the Hindus of Sind and the Rentier Ro- 
Vince Mere narrated by speahers from these provinces at the Conference Eai 
Bahadur ifehr Ohand KhannOj I^der of the Hindu-Sihli Nationalist PaTt\ in the 
Frontier Assemblv, said that the situation m respect of the life and proper^ of 
Hindus in the Frontier Provrnce was worse than the plight of Hindus in Sind 
He visualised that the Pakistan Scheme would not rnatenahse but ‘PaUmnistan’ 
rras sine to succeed in the Frontier The speaker warned the Hindus of the rest 
of India that, if communal fanaticism, prevailing in the Frontici, nas not checked 
in time, it rrould spread to the Punjab and other neighbouring provinces Eefeinn^ 
to the rise in kidnappings, murders and dacoitics during the last tuo voars, Rai 
Bahadur Ehanna said that ninety nine per cent of the Mctims u ere Hindus It 
was wrong, Ire added, to presume that the economic condition of the people of die 
Rentier was the cause of the crimes He appealed to the Conference to find a 


solution of this question 

Mr Bhojraj Pajuant, General Secretary of the Sind Brorincial Hindu Sabha, 
referred to what he described as the haroc caused by communal fanatics in Smd 
He warned that if Hindus of other provinces did not come to then rescue they 
uould not hesitate to migrate to the neighbounng prorinces as suggested bj 
Mahatma Gandhi, 

Bhat Parmanand criticised the Congress Satyagiaha and suggested that 
Congressmen instead of courting arrest -aould spend a few mouths in doing propa- 
ganda for Hindu Sanghathan 


“Mr Jinnah’s Pabstan Scheme will remain embodied only in pamphlets and 
reports and, so long as tuentveight crores of Hindus remam ali\c, it uill not 
operate in anv pait of Hinausthan,” declared Di Shyama Prasad MuJ herjee 
presiding over the Confcicuce Dr Muklrcrjce detailed the gnerances of 
the Hindus in the Muslim majority provinces, and deplored the apathr of the 
Hindus, who, he sard, had refused to face the realities of tlie situation The pohev 
of the British Government to-day, he continued, was to den\ the Hindus, uho 
constituted two-thirds of India’s population, their just pohtical nghts and 
to adopt a pro-5Iuslim attitude calculated to strengthen communal tension and 
bitterness tliroughout the country The Hindus had, during the last half of a century, 
made ereiw honest effort to cicate a common platCoim to achieve the polifaal 
aspirations of India as a whole 

The policy of ajipeascment by Indian politicians, with the best of intentions 
had failed, Dr Mukherjee went on, and they were confionted to day with a gigantic 
Anglo-Muslim conspiracy to crush the libeities of the Hindus and to retard the 
political freedom of their motherland Dr Miikheijee felt convinced tiiat if m the 
eight provinces where the Hindus wcie in a roajonfv, theie had been strong 
Hindu Main Sabha Governments in office, not only would the rights and liberties 
of the Hindus in those jvrovinccs have been protected, but the cause of the provinces 
like Bengal, Sind and the Punjab would have been qmcklv and effectivelv served 
Ejqvlaming the ideals of the All-India Hindu Maha Sabha, Dr JIukherjee said 
“Ours is not a communal organisation m the sense that we are anxious to realise 
the aims of our community as such by dcpmmg other communities of their Ic'nti- 
mate rights or bv lowering the flag of India herself All that we sav is that uie 
systematic and persistent sacnfice of the lights of the Hmdu has created an intoler- 
able situation and we are not prepared to permit any constitutional edifice to be 
erected on the ashes of the Hindus 


The Hindu Maha Sabha lavs down” continued Dr Mukerjec, “that one of 
its essential objects is to establish good relationship with all other communities and 
to work vnth thoin in harmonious co-operalion for achieving the common good of 
India \\ c arc fully prepared to offer equal nghts of citizenship to all persons 
professing diverse religions but residing in India, subject to only one condition 
namely, that they identify themselves without reservation with India s jovs ami 
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sorrows, 'will claim no separate entity of their oivn, and mil be sons and daughters 
of Hmdustan first and anythmg else only next ” 

Dr Mukerjee then made an appeal to the “great Sikhs of the Pun3ab -who have 
shared the same vicissitudes of fortune for centunes as the Hindus, and •who are 
labouring under similar communal and political disadvantages to-day,” to join the 
Hindu Maha Sabha and to re'vitalise it, not only in the Punjab but everywhere in 
India so that “we mav boldlv undo the wrongs and uproot the deliberate acts of 
injustice and reinstal Reason and Freedom ” 

“A cry had been raised by a section of Muslims— and Dr Mukerjee was glad 
to find that the Premier of the Punjab was not one of them— that the Indian pro- 
blem could not be solved unless they accepted Mr Jmnah’s Pakistan scheme He 
urged the Sikhs to collaborate with the Hindu Maha Sabha to frustrate “this un- 
holy attempt for the v msection of our Motherland ” 

Alluding to the political situation, Di Mukerjee observed that a policy of 
wholesale non-co-operatian had landed them in disaster, and said that political 
power was of vital importance for a people in bondage He advised the audience to 
“fight lelentlessly for more power and go on fightmg till you reach the journey’s 
end” 

So long as the Communal Awaid remained. Dr Mukerjee contmued, and the 
Hindu-Miislim pioblem was not solved, the Congress should allow the disputes to 
be settled as between the Muslims on the one hand and a strong and vmle Hindu or- 
ganisation such as the Hindu Slaha Sabha on the othei Circumstances had reached 
such a stage to-day that, even if any settlement was reached — and the Hindu Maha 
Sabha was not against a settlement consistent witli the Indian National demand— it 
could be reached among spokesmen of the two respective paities speakmg and 
actmg as such 

Alluding to the war situation, Dr Mukerjee said that the war was developing rapi- 
dly The British Government’s answei to India’s demands had been imsatisfactory, 
and utteilv inconsistent with its declared war aims The Hmdu Maha Sabha had 
advocated that the Hmdus should join the aimy and be represented adequately and 
effectively in the task of India’s freedom Whatever then quarrels with Bntish 
policy might be, he added, it would be nothmg short of committmg suicide if they 
allowed the Indian army to be manned by a vast majority of non-Hindus 

Concludmg, Dr Mukherjee referred to the present attitude of the Congress and 
said that its policy must undergo a radical change if it was to keep pace with the 
trend of Indian politics to-day 


The Ue P. HindE Conference 

Resolutions— Allahabad — 15th April 1941 
Prevention of Cow-SLAtiGHTER 

The session of the U P Hindu Conference was held in the Pniushottamdas 
Park, Allahabad on the 15th April 1941 Among the resolutions adopted by the 
conference were 

“This Hindu Conference abhors with indignation the prevalence of cow slaugh- 
ter in India and requests the U P Government to adopt immediate measures for 
its prevention as it is against the religious susceptibilities of the Hmdus and is 
detrimental to the economic progress of the country {Put from the chair) 

“This conference demands from the U P Government that no non-Hmdu be 
allowed to beep any shop or stall or hawk about and preach oi make any religious 
propaganda during the Hindu Mdas m the province 

The resolution was moved by Mr Chandrtka Prasad StngJi of Ballia and secon- 
ded by Mr Ram Mohan Lai Agarwala 'of Moradabad 

Future Constitution and Hindu Mahababha 

“This open session of the U P Hindu Conference declares in clear and em- 
^atic terms that the Hmdu Mahasabha is the only representative body of the 
Hindus and the Indian National Congress has no nght to represent the Hmdus and 
as such any settlement or compromise arrived at between the Bntish Government 
and the Congress and the Muslim League regarding the future constitution of India 
will not he bmdmg upon the Hmdus unless it has full and equivalent approval of 
the Hindu Mahasauha 
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‘A copy of this resolution be sent to the Secretary of State for India, the Gover- 
nor-General m Council and the Goiemoi of the United Provinces’ 

iJ-na Maheshwar Dayal Seth of Koira moving this resolution said that such a 
resolution was very necessary The Congress which called itself a national organi- 
z&tion TCpXGSGntiti^ tlic Xnd.i'vn ^iition did. not, 'is c^Gi'\“bodv Imciv, incliidin^ tnc 
Goiemment, represent the hluslims but it could safely claim to be the represcntatiie 
of the Hindus as at the last elections it had captured almost 00 per cent, of the 
Hindu seats The Congress could itself not claim to be representative of the Muslims 
as it now dared not set up candidates for IMuslim seats That was demonstrated by 
the fact that at the bye election Nawabzada Liaqat All Khan was allowed to be 
returned unopposed , , , 

Continuing the Raja of Kotra said that whatever might have been the position 
at the last general elections tlie Hindu public had now realized that it was verv un- 
safe for them to trust the Congress to safeguard their culture, religion and rights 
He asserted that the sportive offer of Mr Rajagopalacbanar that he would treat it 
a national government if all Muslims were appointed at the Centre, the declaration 
of Mahatma Gandhi that he would treat the rule by Nizam as cent per cent Swara], and 
the pamphlet issued by the Congress Mimsfry in the United Provinces, taking pri- 
de in what thev did to suppress the Hindus’ rights and interests in order to unduly 
favour the Muslims had opened the eyes of the Hindus and the country must make 
it clear that no settlement arrived at by any body other than the Hindu Mahasabha 
would be binding on the Hindus The speaker observed that if the Congress was 
really a national organization it was none of its business to negotiate the terms for 
Hindu-Muslim unity with Mr Jinnah or the hluslim League That work was of the 
Hindu Mahasabha And, he added, even Mahatma Gandhi agreed with that view 
for he told the speaker when he saw Mahatma Gandhi, a couple of months ago, 
that he (Mahatma Gandhi) did not go to Sir Jitinab to negotiate on behalf of the 
Hindus but he wanted to bring about an undeistauding between the Congress as an 

oiganization and the Muslim Lea " The speaker added that 

everybody knew that if such an ived at it would be at the 

cost of the Hindus’ rights and interests 

They could uot forget, he said, that Mahatma Gandhi had given a blank che- 
que for the Muslim at the Round Table Conference and thev could not also forget 
that the present demand for Pakistan was the direct result of laying too much em- 
phasis on Hiudu-Muslim unity without which according to the Crngress, Swaraj 
was impossible The Muslim wanted a price for giving support to the Hindus’ de- 
mand for self government and they had now gone, therefore, to the evlcnt of deman- 
ding a division of India The Hindu Mahasabha, Raja Mabeshwar Dayal Seth re 
marked, could never allow such an obnoxious scheme to be brought into operation 
He also referred to the atrocities committed on the Hindus in the Gorakpur 
district 

The resolution was seconded by Mr Jamb Prasad, an advocate of Meerut and 
passed 

LIadras Government Condemned 

“This coiifeience condemns in strong terms the action of the Madras Govern- 
ment prohibiting members of the Arya Snmaj and Hindu Mahasabha from addre- 
ssing public meetings or faking out procession during the anniversary of the Mus- 
lim League held at Madras in this month’ (Moved by Stiamt Vtdyanand and se- 
conded by Dr SaUja Frakash ) 


Gorakepdr Incidents 

On the motion of Mr Pam ATohan Lai Agnrviala, which was seconded bv Mr 
Kamakhyadat Ravi, the conference passed a resolution with reference to Gorakhpur 
district incidents, condemning the 'pro-Muslim policy’ of the British Government 
demaiiding an impartial enquiry in connection with the Barboj firing, and askinir 
the Government to adopt a fair and impartial policy 

Fdtdre Conbtitdtion 

“This conference condemns the obstructive policy adopted bv the Muslims to 
impede the atainment of independence for India, and urges upon the Government 
to make an immediate declaration that in the framing of the future constitution 
f opinion of the majority be fnvolous and 

by^Mr Wnday)^’^^ (Moved by Satya Charan Farma and seconded 
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Dacga Sufferers 

"This Hindu conference fully sympathises with the sufferings of the Hindus 
of Dacca who hare been made victims of the savage and brutal attacks of the Mus- 
lims and condemns the pro-Muslim policy of the Bengal Government which has 
ever since its formation been incessantly and intentionally inflaming and inciting 
communal feelings amongst the Muslims and demands from the Government of 
India the immediate suspension of the constitution in Bengal ’ 

Dr Tej Bahadur Surya of Aligarh delivered a vigorous speeeh while moving 
the resolution and he gave a picture of the plight of Hindus in Dacca 

Mr Satya Charan Verma seconded the resolution 

Another resolution was passed enjoining upon the Hindu youths to join the 
Hindu militia in large numbers with a view to defend and safeguard the Hindu 
interests and a committee was appointed to take steps in that direction 

Need foe United Frost 

Mr Satya Charan Verma moved and Pandrt Moolchand Malavtya seconded 
the following resolution * — 

“This Hindu conterence recognizes the Hindu Mahasabha as the only repre- 
sentative body of the Hindus and requests the All-India Hindu League, Hindu 
Sangathan Committee and other bodies which have created separate platforms to 
abolish their separate existence and merge in the Hindu Mahasabha, in order to 
put an united front at this critical juncture A committee of Mahant Digvijai 
Nath, Pandit Moolchand I\Ialaviya, Mr Sahkar Bahadur Jorari, Eaja Maheshwar 
Dayal Seth and Jlr Kamkbyadat Earn be formed to bring about unision amongst 
these bodies and to set at rest the controversies among the provincial organizations’ 

Sadhds and Hindu Sangathan 

‘ This conference requestes the Sadhus, Mathdharis, Gurus and Acharyas, who 
are the spiritual leaders of the Hindus, to join the Hindu Sangathan movement 
and thereby strengthen the Hindu cause with a view to save the imminent destruc- 
tion of the Hindu culture and religion’ (Moved by Pandit Narmadeshwar 
f/pad/ij/Qi/o and seconded by Mr K C Ntgam ) 

Loharu Incident 

The conference also adopted a resolution condemning the attac/. on the Arya 
Samaj procession made in the Loharu state last month 

The All India Hindu League 

Opemng Day — ^New Delhi — 15th February 1941 

The working committee of the All-India Hindu League began its two-day 
session at New Delhi on the 15th Feb 1941 under the presidentship of Mr ilf S 
Aney, the president of the League After confirmation of the proceedings of the last 
meeting the provincial branches of Bengal, Kashmir and U P formed recentv were 
affiliated to the All-India Hindu League It was resolved that provincial Hindu 
League conferences be held in every province under the auspices of the provincial 
Hindu Leagues at places suitable to the convener and Kunwar Guru Narain, general 
secretary of the League, was authorized to take steps 

The letter from the general secretary of the Hindu Ijeague, Srinagar (Kashmir), 
was read and it was resolved that every help be rendered to the Srinagar Hindu 
League as requested by the general secretary in his letter requesting the president 
of the All-Indn Hindu League for successfully counter-acting the activities of the 
Srimgar Christian missionaries It was further resolved that steps be taken to 
invite the attention of his Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir with regard to certain 
gnevances relating to the administration of the rules governing educational grants 
The question of census operation was also discussed by the committee. Mr 
Aney informed the committee in detail of the talk he and’Bhai Parmanand had 
with the Home Member, Sir Eeginald Maxwell The session then adjourned 

2nd Day — Resolutions — New Delhi — ^16th Febmary 1941 

That the Government should take an initiative by invitmg leading public men 
‘who are willing to cooperate with them in their war efforts to assume the res- 
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ponBibility for the ndminiBtration o! the cental Govenment’ was urged in a resolution 
pased by the working committee of the League which concluded its two-day meeting 
on the next day, the ICth Febrnary, Mr M S Aney preBiding , 

Ihe commitee urges, upon the Governmet ‘to proceed forthwith with the forma- 
tion of an expanded council consisting purely of non-official Indians representing impor- 
tant elemente m the national life of the country and place at least one of them in 
charge of the Defence department 


Text of EraoLUTiON 

Tlie following is the text of the reBolution — 

The working committee of the Ail-India Hindu League views the recent deve- 
lopments in the International situation in Europe, Africa and America with great 
concern as in its opinion it is fraught with potentialities of great danger and full 
menace to the moral and material progress of humanity for h long time to come 

The defeat inflicted b> the brave people of Greece on the Italian armies and the 
successes achieied at fciddi Barani and other places in Africa have to eorac extent 
removed the danger of imminent invasion of India by the enemy and also kindles 
the hope that the British nation will be able to defeat the totalitarian forces and 
win the war in the end 'llie committee expresses its admiration at the heroic ma- 
nner in winch the people of England have been fighting the enemies and standing 
the trials and iTardships and sufferings which mdisciiminnte bombing raids inevita- 
bly cause 

The League desires to note with pride the part played by the Indian army in 
defeating the Italians m Lib) a, Abyssinia and other parts of Africa and offers its 
heartv congratulations on the heroism shown on the battlefields 

The League, howei er, feels certain that the United Kingdom notwithstanding 
hoi glim resolve to fight the war to the finish at all costs, cannot solely rely on her 
own rcsouice in men, money and munitions to achieve this end, and it stands m 
dire need of active cooperation and assistance in eveiy foim in her gigantic efforts 
for the successful pioseciition hom friendlv countries hke India and America 

The League is of definite opinion that the Bntish Goveinment and the Govern- 
ment of India will ho guilty of culpable negligence if they fail to do even thing in 
their povvei to awaken the national spiiit of the Indian people and enlist tlieir 
active sympathies and sccuie then enthusiastic co opciation in the war efforts India 
has unlimited resources m men and materials lequired foi war purposes and they 
will be readily available to tiie Biitish nation for the prosecution of Bid present 
war, provided the Indian people are appioachcd in a right spiiit and persuaded to 
shaie and shouldei with the people of the United Kingdom the respousibility of fighting 
the toialitaiian foices, not meielv for the establishment of democracy m Poland and 
other European countries, but tor the establishment at the end of the vvai of a res- 
ponsible government m India invested with the same powers and privileges as the 
self -governing colonies of Canada, South Afiica or the Australian commonwealth 
enjoy 

The League is definitely of opinion that the Bntish Government in order to 
prepare the country foi the establishment of the Dominion Status t^e immcdiafelv 
at the end of the wai, must necessanly carry out without delay the processes of the 
Indianisation of the central Goveinment, indnstiialisation of the country and the 
militaiisition of the population to the utmost possible limits during the period of the 
war itself 


The League urges upon the Govemment to take an initiativ e bv inviting leading 
public men who are willing to cooperate with them in their war efforts to assume 
the responsibility for the administration of the central Government and proceed forth- 
with with the formation of an expanded council consisting purely of non official 
Indians representing important elements in the national life of the country and 
place at least one of them in charge of the Defence department 

A bold and courageous step of the nature is, m the opinion of the League 
also absolutely necessary to appeal to the imagination of the people and evoke in 
tlvora a genuine sense of response in the form of voluntary and enthusiastic coopera- 
tion in the prosecution of the war effort ^ 

This step will also mspire the people with the confidence that the work of in- 
dustnahsation and the militansation of the p'-ople which are the two indispensable 
conditions for the efficiency and adequnej of the defence of anv country will be 
vigormisly and vigilantly pursued and completed within a reasonable time 
, ,, completely Indianized central Govemment dunng thepenod 

Of the war, of the Govemment s resolve to mamtain the political unity of India as 
37 
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one xmdivided nation and to establish the full responsible goremment of the Domi- 
nion type at the end of the war besides serving as a solvent of the Hmdu-Mushm 
problem and the political deadlock, will gi\e the impetus needed to the people to 
make supreme national effort for the defeat of the authoritarian powers and the 
success of democracy in the civilized world 

OxHEE EESOLTJTIOXS PASSED ^ 

The committee passed eight other resolutions, one of which opmed that ‘Congress 
Satyagrahis who court imprisonment should be classed as political pnsoners and 
given all the amenities that are due to pohtical pnsoners and must not be grouped 
Song with the ordinary prisoners The resolution also deplored the repeal m the 
Central Provmces of the Act passed by the Congress Jlinistry regarding pohtical 
pnsoners, and called for its revival The formation of a national army m India 
forms the subject of another resolution which calls upon the Government of India 
‘to abandon the policy of segregation of Bntish from Indian units, the pohtical 
prejudice confining army recrmtment to particular classes, and the communal 
practice of givmg preponderance to one particular co mmuni ty or provmce in the 
army 

Another resolution cnticized the census operations with particular reference 
to the entry of the name of the rchgion of abonginal tnhes m Bihar and of the 
castes of Hinduism lu the Punjab and Bengal The committee mamtamed that 
‘the conduct of the enumerators is contrary to the instructions which the central 
census oSce had promised to issue and wliich they are given to understand have 
actuallv been issued also’ 

The committee supported the candidature of Mr Jamnadas Mehta for one of 
the two seats m the central Legislative Assembly recently declared vacant 

Pakistan 

A resolution relatmg to Pakistan demanded the British Government ‘to make 
an imequivocal declaration that they will summanlv reject any Scheme that aims 
at or IS calculated to impair the sohdanty, mtegnty and imity of the Indian 
nation’, and declared that ‘the Hmdus cannot feel any genuine enthusiasm m co- 
operating with the Government m their war efforts so long as the Communal 
Award is allowed to corrode and destroy the spirit of nationahsm in the country 
and the sword of Pakistan is hanging over their heads’ 

The committee urged upon H ~E H the Nizam the necessity of mtioducmg 
the reforms in his state ‘at the earliest date possible’ 

Yet another resolution urged upon Hmdu women to ‘take real interest and 
play a fuller part m the Hmdu national bfe by joinmg the Hmdu movement m 
larger numbers 

Resolutions — ^Working Committee— New Delhi— 29Ui & 30th March 1941 
Platfohm for All Parties 

With the object of creatmg a common platform for all pohtical parties on 
matters of common concern, the Workmg Coinmittee of the All-India Hindu 
League, which concluded its two-day session at New Delhi on the SOth March 1941, 
passed a resolnhon appomtmg a Committee of mne members, with Mr M S Anev 
as Chairman, to examine the question from all points of view and submit for 
consideration of the Workmg Committee of the I^gue at its next meetmg concrete 
pronosals indicating change that may be required to be made m its name, creed 
and constitution Tlie resolution reads 

“The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu League carefuUy considered 
the suggestion made by the Pr^ident of the Hmdu League that it is necessary to 
widen the sphere of its act'vities on the one hand and to avoid all possxbihties of 
conflict with the work and programm-* of the Hindu Maha Sabha on the 
other The Committee is of opmmn that, so long as the League is confined to 
Hmdus only, its activities are likely to run parked to some extait to those of the 
Hmdu Maha Sabha 

‘The League has, durmg the bnef penod of its existence, done much useful 
work m giving the right, lead to the people m regard to their duty towards the 
last Census operations andmlso to fight the demand for Pakistan made by a certam 
section of the Muslim population of India It has estabhshed itself as an mtegral 
part m the future life of India Many active and energetic workers in different 
parts of India have been fired with the desire to serve the country under the flag 
of this League. The Committee feel legitimately proud of this achievement. 
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“One of the ob 3 ects of the League vras to create a common political platform 
for all political parties on matters of commop concern In experience, it is tonntt 
that unless some rnndamental changes are made in the constitution of tlie ijea-,oe, 
any substantial progress in this line is difficult 

It IB therefore resolved that a Committee consisting of tlie President, 31r -ni 
S Aney, Kunwar Guru Narain, Bao Ba]ah Sham Bihari Misra, hon 
Saran Das Mr, B G Kliaparde, Kunnar Hrrdaj Narain, Dr Dulal hlitra, air 
Earn Nath Ehlia and Diwan Lalchand Navalrai be appointed to examine the ques- 
tion from all points of view and submit foi the consideration of the woiking com- 
mittee of the Hindu League at its next meeting concrete proiio=a!s indicating the 
changes that may be required to be made in its name, creed and constitution, foi 
this purpose ' 

Pakistan Isvitatiom To Suicide 


The resolution on the Pakistan scheme, passed by the Committee, reads 
“Ihe Working Committee of the All-India Hindu League has before it the 
tash to combat the persisting menace of Pakistan which aims at the paitition of 
India, laying the axe at the very root of the one nation idea and ideal The 
unification of the Indian people has gone on for centuries, and at the time ulicn we 
are about to reap the fnnts of the labours of generations of selfless nation-buildcrs 
who have sacnficed themselves at the altar of the Motherland, has come the ciuel 
blow of the so called Pakistan moaement which is the direct outcome of the 
“Communal Awaid’ as embodied in the Government of India Act, 19 SI The 
League consider Pakistan as an maitation to the nation to commit siucidc and 
the movement has got to be crushed Politics ma^, duide the various nationalist 
parties and leaders but Pakistan ought to unite nationalists of all shades of opinion 
avhether those of Hmdu, Jluslim or other communties foi, whatcaei the sins of the 
nationalists, extra territorial patiiotiem is not one of them We have nothing highei 
to look foi than the re building of India’s future greatness on the greatness of lici 
past, and with that end m view, the Working Committee of the All-India Hindu 
League enjoins that an Anti Pakistan Day be celebrated all over the country on 
April 27 next and urges upon all the nationalist organisations of the coiintij, of 
whatever caste or creed they may be, to celebiate the daj as one of special signifi- 
cance by holding peaceful publio meetings in all the cities and towns of the countrv 
and passing resolutions to record their strong protest against the so called 
“Pakistan” and the “Communal Award” 


Support por Axdhra Proyixce 


The Committee supported the demand of the Andhra people for a separate 
Andhra Province to be carved out of Madras Presidency, and urged that paiticular 
attention should be paid to the demands of the Andhra people for representation of 
the Andhra Chamber of Commerce on the Madras Port Trust, for the teaching of 
Telugu in primary schools m Hyderabad State and the enlistment of Audhras in 
large numbers in regiments that are being raised in the Madras Presidencj, 

The Committee protested against the circular of the Punjab Government 
declaring that “Adi Basis” shall not be tabulated as Hindus and urged the Ccn=iis 
authorities to show the Addi Basis of the Punjab and otliei similar tubes as part' of 
the Scheduled Clashes The Committee further urged the Punjab Government to take 
steps to remove defects m the enumeration of Hindus m the Punjab and in Lahore 
m particular in the last Census 

A resolution called upon the Government not to make anj distinction between 
listed and non-listed classes for the purpose of recruitment to the defence force= 
and suggested that rKriutment should neither be confined to any particular class or 
particular piovmce but should bo extended to all classes of people in all parts of 


‘decided to ascertain the opinion of the members of the Committee before 
me Iresident fixed the venue and date of the second annual Ecs':ion of the Con- 
ference of the All-India Hindu League and the President was authonsed to make 
announcement in this connection uiaxe 


The Committee condemned tlie alleged attack on a peaceful religious proce«’on 
M Bwatantranand, at Lohani bj Muslims and tir'gcd 

the authonties to t-ffie suitable action in the matter The Committee oflered its 
sympathies to Swami Swatantranand and others injured at Lohnni 



The All India Muslim League 

Activities of the League from January to December 1941*^ 

The fiiBt meeting of the Worting Committee of the All India Muslim League 
in the yeai 1941 was held in Delhi to consider the situation cieated by Sir 
Amery’s speech with regard to the slogan “India Fust” The Working Committee 
in view of the lesentment with which his speech was received in Muslim India, 
passed a resolution viewing with disapproval the pionouncement made by the 
Secretary of State for India, which gave an impression contrary to his pievious 
pronouncements The Working Committee pointed out that the term “Indian” 
covered thiee times a greater range of people than the teim “European” did, 
and strongly criticised Mr Amery for having indulged himself in such misleading 
slogans The Working Committee further pointed out that the Mussalmans of 
India were pioud of being Indians and firmly believed in ‘India for Indians’ , and 
further said that it was in that spirit that the Lahore resolution of Pakistan was 
adopted, for the Mussalmans of India were convinced that Pakistan was the only 
solution of India’s constitutional problem 

In the same lesolution the Working Committee, while expressing the views 
of the Muslim India, reafiirmed their adherence to the Lahore lesolution which 
laid down the basic principles on which the futuie constitution of India was to 
be framed before it could ne acceptable to the Mussalmans of India — namely ‘that 
geographically contiguous units are demaicated into legions which should be so 
constituted, with such territorial readjustments as may be necessaiy, that the 
areas in which the Muslims aie numerically in a majority as in the North-Western 
and Eastern zones of India should be grouped to constitute “Independent States” 
in which the constituent units shall be autonomous and soiereign 

Mr Ameiy disappointed the Mussalmans of India by the expression of the 
slogan “India First” as his previous speeches never gave an impression that he 
ever thought of India’s constitutional position in that light On many occasions 
before making this utterence, he had expressed himself that the differences existing 
between the Hindus and Mussalmans of India are greater than the differences 
existing among the European nations to day He said that unitaiy form of Govern- 
ment was not suited to India, and also pointed out that India being a vast sub- 
continent, It was capable of being divided into various parts But sometime after, 
he began pleaching political and economic unity of India and raised the slogan of 
“Jndta Ftrsf’ This was the reason why this pionouncement of Mi Ameiy bad 
created grave appiehensions in the minds of the Mussalmans of India, and resulted 
in great disappointment 

It appeared that the Butish had begun to yield to Congress owing to Mr 
Gandhi’s campaign of civil disobedience which had been just started It looked 
as though Mr Amery had not realised that the only object of starting the civil 
disobedience was, ‘to bung piessure on the British Government to resile fiom the 
position it had taken, in legaid to the future constitution of India relating to the 
Mussalmans and other minorities, and concede to the Congress demands which 
are fundamentally opposed to Muslim India as they are detrimental to then vital 
interest ’ 

Mr Gandhi’s remarks in the columns of ‘Harijan’, had caused no less 
apprehension than Mr Amery’s statements, namely “so long as there is no workable 
arrangement with the Muslim League civil lesistance must involve resistance 
against the League” It cleaily showed that the starting of civil resistance without 
an arrangement with the League under the cloak of ‘liberty of speech’, was only 
a crude method of getting over previous statements and confusing the issues This 
was further confirmed by what Mr Gandhi was reported to have said to the 
secretary of the Hindu Mahasabha, that if the Hindu Mahasabha was inclined, it 
could partake in the reorganisation of the Central Government, but the question 
of the Congress doing so would not arise so long as the Congress demands 
remained unconceded 

It can be clearly seen from what has been stated above that the Congress 
is'^ fighting the British Government for the acceptance of Its demands, which made 

’’Bpecially contributed by the Secretary, All-India Muslim League, Delhi, 
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Following are the •words in -which Mr Jinnah reiterated the demand for 
Pakistan at the Bladras session “We want to establish a completely independent 
State in the Korth-West and Eastern zones of India, with full control of finance, 
defence, foreign afiairs communications, customs currency, exchange etc We do 
not want under any circumstances, constitution of All-India character, with one 
Government at the centre ” He further explained that the Mussalmans will never 
be a feudatory of any power or of any Government at the centre so far as their 
national home was concerned “Demociacy”, he said, “means a majority rule but a 
majority rule in a single nation and in a single society is understandable Repre- 
sentative Government in a single nation, harmonious and homogeneous, is under- 
standable Can such a system ever work or succeed when you have two different 
nations and more than two nations in the snb-continent, when you have totally 
two different societies, Muslims and Hindus particularly in this land of ours there 
is another nation, Dravidistan Three percent oi the high castes (Biahmins) by 
skillful manoeuvring and by skillful methods of electioneering have secured a 
majority rule Is this democracy ?” 

He explained that the ideology of the League is based on the fundamental 
principle that the Muslims of India aie an independent nationality, and any 
attempt to get them to merge or give up their national and political identity and 
ideology in that of others will not only be resisted, but will be futile for any 
one to attempt as they were determined to establish the status of an independent 
nation and an independent state in the sub-continent 

Mr Jinnah in his memorable and historic address at the Madras session made 
a passing reference to Babu Eajindra Prasad What he is reported to have said, 
with regard to the Pakistan Scheme is all follows , — Babu Eajindra Prasad 
was asked a few days ago (Apiil 10) about the Pakistan Scheme He said 
the Woiking Committee of the Congress never discussed the scheme as that was 
never referred to it by Mr Jinnah Did they belieie that the Congress Working 
Committee never discussed the scheme ? ffhis ghost (Pakistan) had been haunting 
them since 1940 

"What standard of truth was that ? Congress leaders had discussed, issued 
statements and written volumes about Pakistan Babu Eajindra Piasad had issued 
a pamphlet with regard to the Pakistan fccheme He would tell Babu Eajindra 
Prasad, to ask his Woiking Committee to discuss it, if they have not already done 
BO apply his mind to it honestly and without piejudice If there is any political 
wisdom or statesmanship still left in the Congress leadership ” 

As regaids the Hindu Mahasabha, Mr M A Jinnah made the following 
remarks in the course of his j residential speech at Madras, which are note- 
worthy — ‘‘SO far as the Hindu Mahasabha is concerned, it is an absolutely incor- 
rigible and hopeless organisation I will give you one specimen of its statesmanship 
Mr Savarker, president of the Hindu Mahasabha, sent a message to the Sikh Con- 
ference in Kaiachi urging them to take their due share in the Defence services of 
India, and added that when the IMuslims woke up from the dreams of Pakistan 
they should see established Sikhistan instead in the Punjab Mr Savarker not 
only talks of Hindudom and Hindu Hation and Hindu Eaj, but urges the Sikhs to 
establish Sikhistan Mr Savaikei is not an ordinary man, he is the president of 
the Hindu Mahasabha ” 

Eeferring to the conference of Non-Party leaders in Bombay, Mr Jinnah said 
that the Bombay proposals were nothing less than another name, another movement 
and second edition of the Poona proposal for a National Government "If you 
read the memorandum, there can be no doubt left that Sir T B Sapru is entirely 
on the wrong line and I am sorry that he has been caught in the tiap by the wire- 
pullers of other organisations behind this movement 

Mr Jinnah said that ‘ this vicious propaganda” which was being pursued and 
the way in which they were ‘‘harassed” was not confined only to the Press and the 
public in this countrj, but to his amazement and astonishment he found that “e\en 
the British Piess was being misled ” This was that the Ttvws, London, one of the 
best informed papers, wrote on April 1 "It is fools’ day”, Mr Jinnah commented 
amidst laughter and the Times "has been fooled ” "While these proposal have,” wrote 
the Times said Mr Jinnah, “encountered much opposition in various quarters it is 
significant that the most general Press comment on them is that they offer a fresh 
opnortunity for re-examining the political situation Mr Jinnah’s recent statement 
in the Central Assembly that the Muslim League would co operate in a reconstituted 
Executive, provided his scheme for partitioning Biitish India is considered after the 
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'“• ?e.:iSrS'?he‘T«». ■f.n.t d»..d here .nd 

Tinw” llr Jinnah Bald that it was due to one and only reason namely, we did not 
wish’to emhar^aBs a SiitiBh Government when they are engaged in this struggle of 
life and death and their own existence That is why we said that so soon 
circumstances may permit oi soon after the war, the whole problem of India a 
SuiiUon must be examined de novo Instead of the Biitish Government 
acknowledging this as an honourable attitude on our part worthy of their gratitude, 

I find Lt even the British Press is playing into the hands of the Congress and 
Hindu propaganda I do not know who is responsible /or this whether it is Lord 
LiXhgow or whether it is Mi Amery the Secretary of State for India, or whether 
It IB His Maiesly’s Government But let me once more emphasise from this plat- 
form that the policy of the British Government in India, of inaction, of wMkness, 
and of vacillation, is going to prove more disastrous than it is even in Europe 
Cannot these men see that events are moving so fast and that maps are being 
changed ? Look at what is happening in Europe Look at what the Axis powers 
are doing— placating and placating vacillation, weakness, inaction 

In this connection. Mi, Jinnah icfeired to the march of events in Yugoslavia 
and said that following the German capture of Zagreb, the Yugoslav Pi ounce of 
Croatia had been proclaimed an independent State’, according to the German News 
Agency, and a Croat general had called on all officials, army officer's and non- 
commissioned officers to take the oath of allegiance to the “ISiew State” They 
should remember. Ml Jinnah said, that in Yugoslavia, there were the Cioats, the 
Slovenes and the Serbs Tlieir position was vei-y much like ouis in India, 
“Drav idastans and the Dravidians, Pakistan and the Muslims and Hindustan and 
the Hindus Here is a mighU sub-continent, and the question really is, are you 
going to wait and allow somebody else to come here and do the job for you or are 
you going to do it yourself” 

One of the most important features of the Madras session, apart fiom the 
memorable speech of Mr Jinnah was an amendment of the League constitution in 
the Aiticlc defining the creed of the League so as to embody the goal of Palastan 
It IS essential to mention hae this impoitant amendment to the constitution of 
the League 

(i) ‘•The establishment of completely Independent States formed by demar- 
cating geogiaphically contiguous units into regions which shall be so constituted, 
with teiiitoiial readjustments as may be necessary, that the areas in which the 
hlussalmans are numerically m a majonty, as in the Noith Western zones of India, 
shall be grouped together to constitute Independent States as Muslim Fiee National 
Homelands in which the constituent units shall be autonomous and sovereign , 

S Tliat adequate, eflective and mandatoi-y safeguards shall be specifically 
1 in the constitution for minorities in the above mentioned units and reo-ions 
'foi the piotection of then religious, cultural, economic, political, administrativ e and 
other lights and interests in consultation with them , 

(ill) Tliat m other parts of India where the Mussulmans are in a minority 
adequate, effective, and mandatory safeguards shaU be specifically provided in the 
constitution for them and othei minontics foi the protection of their lelio-ious 
cultural, economic, political, administrative and other rights and interests in consul- 
tation with them 

Later political develoments consequent on the expansion of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council and the constitution of the so called National Defence Council 
are too well-known to need enumeration The All India Muslim League considered 
the changes as against the policy adopted by the League organisation Mr M A 
t' the Viceroy at Bombay, had clarified the position of 

the All India Muslim League vis-a-vis the Government in the matter and lodtred 
his protest against the inclusion of Muslim League members in the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council and the so called Nvtional Defence Council \iceroy s 

The meeting of the Working Committee of the All India Muslim Leneno 

^on^tchilf August 1941, at Bombay under the Presi- 

dentship of Mr M A Jinnah to consider the cases of those who had joined theco 
Councils withoiit reference to the president or the Working Committed JlF Jinnnh 
ncquaiuted the Committee with his conversation he had with the ViceS on the 
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constitution of the National Defence Council and the expansion of the Executive 
Council 

Mr Jinnah criticized the Government and the members of the Muslim League 
including the three premieis of Bengal, the Punjab and Assam, who had joined 
the National Defence Council The Committee considered the position and passed 
resolutions calling upon Sir Sikander Hjat Khan, Sir Mohd Saadulla and Mr 
Fazlul Huq, pieraiers of the Punjab, Assam and Bengal respectively to resign from 
the National Defence Council The resolution also announced that since Sir 
Sikander Hvat Khan and Sir Mohd Saadnlla had already expressed their willing- 
ness to resign, the question of taking any action against them did not aiise 

Ml Fazlul Huq had been given time to resign from the National Defence 
Council and Mr Jinnah had been authorised by the Committee to deal with him 
in case he failed to resign Along with these matters the Committee also considered 
the situation in Iran and passed resolutions dealing with the military occupation 
of certain Muslim States in the near east by Gieat Britain and her allies and also 
regarding the un-provoked aggression against Iran by Gieat Britain and Russia, 
contiary to the declarations of the British Goveinment 

Following are the resolutions — 

Resol ntion No 6 

“The Musalmans of India are greatly pertuibed at, and view with alarm 
the military occupation of certain Muslim States in the Near East by Great 
Britain and her allies The Working Committee of the All India Muslim League, 
therefore, urge upon the British Government and her allies to declare unequi- 
vocally that the sovereignty and independence of those Muslim States will be 
immediately restoied as soon as circumstances permit and that the pernicious system 
of mandates and the creation of zones of influence for European powers over these 
countries will not be resoited to ” 

Resolution No 7 

‘The Working Committee have leaint with dismay the news of the unprovoked 
aggression aeninst Iran by Great Biitain and Russia, contrary to all the declara- 
tions of the Biitish Government to respect the neutrality and sovereignty of non- 
combatant stites to uphold which the British Goveinment and her allies are 
fighting Nazism, and in violation of the fundamental principles of International 
Law and wain the Government that this action of the allies will still more 
complicate the Near East situation and alienate the sympatlues of Muslim India 
and cieate bitterness in their hearts, which will result in the withdrawal of every 
help by them to the allied cause ” 

The Committee also passed a resolution deploring the action of His Excellency 
the Viceioy in having gone out of his way to canvass the Muslim League members 
for securing their association with the scheme of expansion In another 'resolu- 
tion the Committee expressed their amazement and alarm at the pronouncements 
made by Mr Amery which amounted to a breach of faith to Muslim India 
Resolution No 8 

'The Working Committee of the All India Muslim League deplore that His 
Excellency the Viceroy should have gone out of his way to canvass the members 
of the Muslim League for securing their association with the scheme of expansion 
of the Executive Council and the constitution of the so-called National Defence 
Council within the terras of the ofier of the 8th of August 1949, behind the back 
of the leadei of the oiganisation, knowing full well the express decision of the 
Council of the League rejecting a scheme on similar lines by its resolution dated 
the 29th of September 1940, which was duly communicated to him by the President 

Fuxther the Committee condemn the observations of Mr Amery, the Secretary 
of State for India, made in the House of Commons in his speech on the 1st of 
August 1941, to the efiect that he was glad “to think that regardless of paity 
leaders and in defiance of party discipline, patriotic Indians have come forward to 
work for India s defence,” thereby casting a serious reflection on the patriotism of 
those who have been deliberately and by various manoeuvres wanted to commit a 
breach of party discipline 

'Ihe Working Committee are of the considered opinion that the recent decision 
to resuscitate and impose upon India, the scheme of expansion of the Viceroy s 
Executive Council and the setting up of a National Defence Council was undertaken 
as a concession to the demands of the Hindus in utter disregard of the wishes of 
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the Muslims of India and the solemn promises made to them and is intended to 
mislead public opinion in Great Britain and abroad 

Resolution No 9 , , ^ j 

The Working Committee of the All India Muslim League are amazed and 
alarmed that Mr Amerv, the Seeretarj of State for India and a rcsi onsible minis- 
ter of the Crown should be permitted to make pronouncements rvhich amount to a 
breach of faith to Muslim India and to resile from the declared policy of the 
British Government viz , that the constitutional issue mil in no nay be prejudged 
by His Majestv’s Government and that the solution of the constitutional ibsiio_ mil 
be dependent upon agreement between the principal parties, ns the following ex- 
tracts form hiB speeches and the announcement of the Viceroy dated the 8th of 
August 1910 clearh disclose — 

(1) ViCEEOli’S A^^O^NGEMENT DATED THE STH OF AOGCST 1940 


"There are two main points whieh have emerged On these two points His 
Majesty’s Government now desire me to make their position clear 

“the first is as to the position of Minorities, in relation to anv future consti- 
tutional scheme It has already been made clear that my declaration of _last 
October does not exclude the examination of any part, either of the Act of 1935, or 
of the policy and plans on which it is based 

‘‘His Majesty’s Government concern, that full weight should be given to the 
views of the minorities in any revision, has also been brought out Tliat remains 
the position of His Majesty’s Government It goes without saying that they could 
not contemplate the transfer of their present responsibilities for the peace and wel- 
fare of India to any sjstera of Government whose authority is directly denied by 
large and powerful elements in India’s national life 

“Nor could they be parties to the coercion of such elements into submission 
to such a Government 

"The second point of general interest is the machinery for building within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations a new constitutional scheme, when the time 
comes There has been very strong insistence that the framing of that scheme 
should be primarily the responsibility of Indians themselves, and should originate 
from Indian conceptions of the social, economic and political structure of Indian 
life 

‘ His Majesty’s Government are in sympathy with that desire and wish to see 
it given the fullest practical expression, subject to the due fulfilment of the obliga- 
tions, which Great Britain’s long connection with India has imposed upon her and 
for which His Majesty’s Government cannot divest themselves of the responsibility 
‘ Meanwhile they will welcome and pioinote, in any way possible, every sincere 
and practical step that may be taken, by representative Indians themselves, to reach 
a basis of friendly agreement fiistly on the form which the post-war representative 
body should take, secondly upon the principles and outlines of the constitution 
Itself ” 


(2) Mr Aviert’e Statement Dated the 14th or Ahghbt 1940 
“Agreement, consent indeed the foundation of all free Governments, of all 
true democracy Decision by a majority is not so much of the essence of Demo- 
cracy ns a practical convenience which presupposes for its proper working an ante- 
cedent general consent to the constitution itself It has indeed in most federal 
constitutions been limited in various wavs in order to safeguard the separate 
interests of the federating elements To describe the need for such agreement ns a 
veto on constitutional progress is, I think to do an injustice to the patriotism and 
sense of responsibility of those concerned Agreement means not veto by any 
element but compromise, and willingness to compromise, in India ns elsewhere, is 
an essential test of the sense of responsibility on which free government must be 
based ’’ 

Mp Amert’s Statement Dated the 22nd of April 1941 

“It was suggested that the framework of India’s future constitution should be 
devised by Indians themselves and not by this House That was a far-reaching and 
indeed revolutionary announcement, the full importance of which has not, I think, 
even yet been fully appreciated either in this country or in India 

“Even more important in this connection is the stipulation that the 
constitution itself, and also the body which is to frame it, must be the outcome of 
agreement between the principal elements in India’s national life That is an 
essential prerequisite to the success of the future constitution For if Indians enn- 
38 
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not agree upon the kind of constitution they are prepared to vrork, how are they 
likely to agree upon the actual working of it ? ^ 

‘T have dwelt deliberately upon Indian responsibility in the matter , for 
unless Indians are prepared to face that responsibility now, they will fall to 
face It hereafter Any agreement imposed by us from without cannot survive the 
withdrawal of our power to enforce it Only a real agreement, freely reached, can 
stand that test ” 

The Working Committee strongly condemn the adverse criticism and remarks 
of Mr Amery in his recent speech in the House of Commons with regard to the 
Lahore resolution of the All India Muslim League popularly known as the Pakistan 
resolution, without examining the scheme embodied therein and the circumstances 
which have driven the Moslems to demand the partition of India into zones pre- 
dominantly Muslim 

The Working Committee calls upon His Majesty’s Government to reassure the 
Muslims of India that His Majesty’s Government will stand by their declarations 
and pledges solemnly given by the Viceroy and the Secretary * of State for India 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government 

If this assurance, reaferming the declaration which has been shaken bv the 
recent ill-advised utterances of the Secretary of State for India practically pre- 
judging and condemning the Muslim League scheme of partitioning India, is not 
forthcoming within a reasonable time, the Muslim League will be compelled to 
revise, of necessity, their policy and adopt such measures as they may deem neces- 
sary to resist any departure from the solemn pledges and assurances and the 
responsibility for the consequences that may ensue on account of this gross breach 
of faith will entirely rest on the British Government 

A meeting of the Working Committee and the Council of the All India 
Muslim League was held again on the 26th and 27th of October 1941 m the Anglo 
Arabic College Hall Delhi, under the presidentship of Mr M A Jinnab Several 
matters were considered, important among them being — 

(1) The withdrawal fxom the Legislative Assembly Session of November, 

December 1941 by the Muslim League partv in the Legislature 

(2) The allegations contained in Mr Fazlul Huq’s letter of the Sth of 

September 1941 addressed to the secretary. All India Muslim League 

(5) The entering of the British troops in the kingdom of Iran 

(4) The non-representative character of those who are the members of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council and the National Defence Council 

The Muslim League party in the Legislature lodged ifs protest against the 
present policy of the Government by wuhdrawal from the December Session of the 
Legislative Assemly It is worthwhile quoting here the speech of Mr Jinnah 
which he made in the floor of the house before withdrawing from the Assembly 
{See lol II Assembly Section) 

On the 2nd of November 1941, Mr Jinnah in his speech which he delivered 

at the Stratcbey Hallat the Muslim University, Aligarh in which he delivered 

that the Muslim India need not look to the Atlantic Charter for a solution of 
their political problem and said that they hare their own Charter of Pakistan 
where alone lay the remedy Some portions of Mr Jinnah’s speech aie quoted 
here — 

‘■If the British Government do not make it clear as to what their intentions 
are regarding the Mii«lim States and also that they have no designs on their 
sovereignty and independence, I feel that it would be very difficult to control 
Muslim India any more” 

Eeferring to Mr. Gandhi’s recent statement hinting at Civil War, Mr Jinnah 
said that if it comes it would come as a result of the Congress policy 
of repression and domination over Muslim India ‘•Muslim India is demanding 
only one fourth of India, leaving the rest to the Hindus, while the Congress wants 
to have the whole of this vast sub-continent for the Hindus If therefore India is 
plunged into Civil War it would only be on account of the Congress, and nobody 
else,” declared Mr Jinnah 

Giving a survey of the present political situation Mr Jinnah said that 
India’s politics could be divided into two parts — the present and the future 
As for the future he said that the Viceroy on behalf of His Majesty’s Government 
made n declaration on August 8 194D which was amplified by Mr Amery on 
August 15, 1940 to the effect that no future constitution of India would be framed 
without the consent and approval of the Major elements in India and that it could 
only be adopted when there was an agreement between the principal parties 
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ID India So far ns the Muslim League was concerned they had declared that 
their demand had been met in that regard 

"With regard to the present, Mr Jinnah eaid that the Muslim League was 
willing as far back as November J939 to help the British Government in the 
successful prosecution of the war "We had realised that there was a great danger 
to India We considered that it was in our own interest that we should have 
power to defend our homes and hearths and, therefore, within the framewimk of 
the present constitution, we were ready and willing to co operate with the Brih«h 
Government with authority and power both at the Centre and the provinces uhe 
August declaration of the Viceroy recognized that principle but when that principle 
came to be translated into action it was completely frustrated The terms of the 
offer were such that no self respecting party could agree to it The Muslim League, 
therefore rejected the offer and the British Govt slept over it But in July last it 
was again revived, and inspite of our disapproval and rejection a reconstituted 
Executive Council and a neivly formed so called National Defence Countil was 
lowed upon us It is sought to be justified on the ground that the proposal of 
the Muslim League embodied in the memorandum of July 1910 to the Viceroy 
was based on the two-nation theory It is inconceivable where the two nation 
theory comes in the reconstruction of the Executive Council within the framework 
of the present constitution, which, like an emergency national Cabinet, bad to be 
reconstructed, not on the basis of counting of heads but what the beads contain ” 

Mr Iinnah then pointed out as to how the British Govt had tried to wean 
the members of the Muslim League over and above the League and how the 
league has been able to save its prestige and honour ” 

“The British Govt have now learnt a lessson ” he said “and I hope that the 
rest of India will also learn a lesson very soon, that it is futile to create disiiiplion 
in the ranks of either the Muslim League or Muslim India” The reconstitution 
of the Central Government was forced upon Muslim India, declared Mr Jinnah, in 
total disregard of the attitude of the Muslim League, and as a mark of protest 
the Muslim League Party withdrew from the Central Legislature which is a 
perfectly legitimate consUlulional method for a parly in opposition to adopt 

Eeferring to the independent and sovereign Muslim States, Mr Jinnah 

said “If the British Government do not make it clear as to what their 
intentions are regarding Muslim States and also that they have no designs on 
their sovereignty and independence, I feel that it would bo very difiicnlt to 

control Muslim India any more Some of the Hindu lenders have been suggesting 
that Pakistan is more a danger to the Biitish Government than to the Hindus and 
therefore, the only way to fight this danger is to disrupt the existing independent 

Muslim States so that the Hindus could rule over the whole of India easily I 

say to them, it is foolish ” 

Commentmg on Mr hlunshi’s speech at Lahore ns reported in the press, 
Jinnah pointed out that Mr Munshi was out to incite the Sikhs and the Hindus 
in the Punjab against Pakistan His allegations were entirely untrue and baseless 
‘ He seems to suggest,” continued Mr Jinnnli, ‘Tliat the non Muslims in Pakistan 
will be treated ns untouchables Let me tell Mr Munshi that untouchnbility is only 
known to hiB philosophy The Pakistan scheme is based on what Islam has taught 
us Islam stands for equality of manhood It stands for justice and fairplay, nay 
generosity to non-Muslims who are like brothers to us, and would be the citizens of 
the state” 


Referring to the Atlantic Charter Mr Jinnah said “Hindu leaders are com- 
plaining (hat India has been excluded from the Atlantic Charter They are demnn 
ding that a new declaration should be made contrary to what Mr Churchill has said 
IVbnt IS the use of this declaration or that declaration ? Declarations, most of 
them, mean nothing They have no value at all ^s for Mnslim India we hate 
forged our own charter and that is Pakistan, and I want to make it clear that 
Muslim India will make every sacrifice to achieve that goal Let us now create san- 
ctions behind It Pakistan is not a mere slogan or a counter for bargaining It is 
a political reality and a practical solution for the most complex problem of India’s 
future constitution We are not going to budge an inch from our demand We 
are determined to watch and guartl our own interests and we are capable of dointr 
It separately ” i « s. 

Unfurling the Mushm League Flag at the Lucknow Pakistan Conference, held 
on November 29, 1941, Nnwnfa M Jsmatl Khan said that it was at Lucknow that 
the Qaid-i-Aram hoisted the Muslim League flag and added, “Everybody knows what 
impetus the Muslim League got under this very flag in such a short time,” 
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Nataai Ismail Khan reminded the audience that ‘"it was at Lucknow for the 
first time, that a democratic constitution for the All-India Muslim League 
was framed It was agam at Lucknou that the National Guard Movement was or- 
ganised for the first time with such energy” He hoped it would be soon a mighty 
movement 

Inaugurating the conference, Nawabzada Ltaqat Alt Khan, General Beceietary 
of the All-India Muslim League, hailed Pakistan as the Muslim Charter of indepen- 
dence and appealed to the Muslims to rally under the banner of the Muslim League 
and stand by their demand The cry for Pakistan, he said, had reached beyond the 
frontier of India, indeed all corners of the world , it meant that the Muslims in 
India should break the bonds of slavei^ and emerge a free people in the new 
woild 

The Nawabzada referred to the ridicule hurled at Pakistan by Congressmen 
and others and asserted that ‘‘even threats of bloodshed and mass murders would 
not swerve the Muslims from their path " Mr K K Munshi, he stated, had aban- 
doned his faith in non-violence which he had adiocated for twenty years 

Mr Munshi had stated that India had alwajs been a united whole, the only 
time when India had a semblance of unity was under Moghul rule and British 
rule and both achieved it by force Soon after the Pakistan resolution had heen 
passed at Lahore, (the Nawabzada went on) Mr Gandhi had stated that fifty thou- 
sand Muslims assembled at Lahore could not effectively represent the ten crores of 
Muslims in India He challenged Mr Gandhi to find out any method by which it 
could be proved that the majority of Muslims were not behind the League He added 
that Mr Gandhi should be prepared to join hands with the Muslims in secu- 
ring their demand for Pakistan if it were found that the majority of Muslims were 
for it 

The cry had been raised that by dividing India her condition would be reduced 
to that of present day Europe, a prey to power politics Ihe Muslims had no other 
go but to have separate zones, he concluded He would tell the Hindu leaders that 
if they thought they could frighten the Muslims, it was absurd , he would urge 
them to think over and see for themselves how just and equitable were their 
demands 


The S. L Anti-Separation Conference 

Presidential Address — ^Kumbakonam — 8th June 1941 


A strong caveat that the Partition Scheme was wrought with grave risks and 
danger to the future happiness and prosperity of India was entered into by Mr 
Mahomed Yusnff Shareef, ex-Minister of the Central Provinces, presiding over the 
South Indian Anti-Sepaiation Conference held at Kumbakonam on the 8th June 1941 

“The division of India into Muslim and Hindu States”, said the President, 
“instead of pacifying and strengthening India, will create internal cauldron eter- 
nally on the boil both with passionate recriminations and internecine wars and how 
long will the independence of such a country last ? No, in the division of India 
there is no salvation either for the country as a whole or for any community The 
more India thinks in terms of separate communities the more will mutual suspici- 
ons be accentuated 

“The scheme does not offer any solution whatever for the Muslims living in 
parts other than the Noith-West and in North-East of the country The Hindu- 
Muslim problem will continue to trouble nearly one-third of the Muslims of this 
country and if all that is said about the Congress or majority oppression of the 
Muslims IS true the proposed division will all the moie intensify the oppression 
In other words, the remedy proposed by the two nations scheme would be worse 
than the disease itself ” 

Referring to the origin of the scheme for partition of India Mr Shareef said, 
“The Muslim League conceived the idea for the fiist time in 1938, about a year 
after the working of the Provincial Autonomy in the seven Congress provinces In 
hiB Presiaential address, which Mr Jmnah delivered at the 26th session at Patna on 
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the 28th December, 193S, be referred to the ninety millions of Indian Blushms ns n 
nation and stated that the Congress had dashed to the ground every possible hope 
of arriving at a settlement of the Hindn-Mushm question He criticised the ardha 
Education Scheme and the Yidya Blandir Scheme as having been propounded with 
a definite obiei ' ---- '-e Blushms as much ns possible Be also comidni- 

ned of the 3faiaram, flving of the 'In-colonred Flag and the 

suppression of uiua ^ many Congressmen who neier approved of the 

Vidja Blandtr Scheme and the singing of Bandc Mataram songs It should not be 
difficult to settle these questions to the entire satisfaction of all denominations and 
schools of thought, They, however, do not justifv the division of India ” 

Esamining the principle of dniding India into separate communal states, 'Ir 
Shareef affirmed that it was obviously impossible that the entire Hindu or Bluslim 
population of any province could he migrated from one region to another If, 
however, that could be accomplished, he asked whether the Aorlh Western and 
North Eastern States and the BIid-Norlhern and Central and Southern Hindu 
States would attain economic self-sufficiency and develop enough political power to 
enable them to resist the pressure of external aggression “How will they fare in 
this competitive world in the matter of international trade and protection of the 
rights of their nationals ?” 

Proceeding, the President said ‘‘If on the other hand, it is contemplated that 
the minorities will stay where they are, then how are the States to be constituted ?” 
There is no province he said, where one Community was nniforraly in the majority 
in the whole of its area There were districts in the Punjab towards the Portli- 
West where Bluslims dominated, others in the South-East where the Hindus and 
Sikhs outnumbered the Blushms Same was the case in Bengal The League’s 
resolution no doubt provided for adequate effective and mandatory safeguards in the 
constitution for minorities for the protection of their rights and interests But that 
would mark no change The minorities problem would remain exactly as they ex- 
isted to day even after the creation of the Blushm and Hindu States ns contempla- 
ted under the League Scheme 

BIr Shareef, continuing, said “It is said that after the creation of the Bfuslim 
independent states, sanctions would be forced and the minority in the Blushm States 
would receive safeguards and protection on the principle of reciprocity (hat is, the 
Hindu minorities in the Blushm independent states would receive the same measure 
of protection as the Blushms would be given in the Hindu independent states But 
this would inevitably lead to internecine wars and thus expose India to external 
invasions The Bluslims claim India ns the land of their birth and they would be 
the last to wish the subjection of India by any foreign country— be it a Muslim 
country or non-BIusIim ’ 

Blr Shareef proceeding said —“From the national point of view every Blushm 
IB an Indian The common rights of all the inhabitants of tbe country and their 
responsibilities in every walk ot life and in every sphere of activities are the same 
The Indian Blushm, by virtue of these rights and responsibilities, is unquestionably 
an Indian national and in every part of tbe country he is entitled to equal privileges 
with all other Indian in every sphere of governmental, economic and other national 
activities For that very reason Blushms owe equal responsibility with other Indians 
striving and making sacrifices to achieve the country’s independence 

'i he past histoi^ of political developments in the country, said BIr Shareef, 
established that it had been possible for interested parties to jlav the two major 
communities of India against each other “It must be admitted fbat communahsm 
is based on fear and suspicion Those who have sought to win the leadership of 
their communities have played upon these two passions ’’ Ibe fears and suspicions, 
he said, were the result of estrangement which had been brought about between 
them in the course ot the nineteenth century ' On the basis of facts relating to 
language, literature, science, pliilosophv, art, and religion, it can be stated with 
every justification that the Bluslims and Hindus of India had evolved a common 
point of view, a common way of living, a common civilization, during the lonf' 
century of their contact “ 

President m the course of his address, said that according to the Koran 
the Blushms should model their rules of life and the laws regulating their relations 
and contact with nou-Bluslira neighbours after those immutable laws Bv dividing 
India into two, Bluslim and Hindu, independent States, thev would be limiting their 
sphere of activities They were the inheritors of the worlds* in the language of the 
holy Koran How could they then be a party to the proposed division of India ? 
lliey Bhouia have to oppose all attempts, by whomsoever made, to segregate them. 
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We Bhall have to lay down our lives in resisting all such attempts They should boldly 
declare that the proposed division of India was not in the interests of the Muslims 
of the country in general and much less in the intersts of the Muslims living in 
the minority provinces The Muslims had every right to demand and insist that 
their observance of their religious rites and prayers should be respected and 
not interfered with, that their culture and all that it implied should have 
unrestricted scope for development in their own way and that should have an 
effective voice and share All these should be embodied in the fundamental 
rights 

Continuing, the president said “Our immediate need is to consolidate ourselves 
and to close our ranks We should aim at fusion of all the Muslim organisations 
in the country As a first step we should establish an All*India Muslim Executive 
Board on which all the Muslim organizations in the country should be represented in 
proportion to their strength This Board should have powers to control and guide 
the policies and working of the Muslim organisations, and to represent the Muslims 
and their interests in the negotiations with the organisation of the sister communi- 
ties — the Congress and the Government of the country The only means of building 
up a strong India is through the establishment of relations based on esteem and 
afection between the communities All else is secondary No declarations of rights, 
constitutions rgreements, pacts or treaties are of any value which are not based 
upon mutual trust and faith in the plighted words of man The freedom of India 
and the security for the religions, cultural and material interests of individuals, 
groups and communities, he said, must rest ultimately on the convictions and ideals 
of the people of India and they would endure so long as Indians would collectively 
desire to maintain them What was neeaed was a union of hearts which no exter- 
nal power would ever be able to dissolve In so far as this union was brought 
about by political accommodations and agreements let us enter into them For, 
after all, solemn undertakings and public declaiations might produce desirable 
psychological conditions, but above everything else let us endeavour to roll away 
the dark clouds of distrust which hang over the horizon ’ 

Proceeding, the President said, “In this endeavour the responsibility of the 
Hindu community is great It is this community which in numbers, wealth and 
education holds a position preeminent among other communities It is the privilege 
and duty of the strong to produce a sense of security among those who are less 
strong In the middle ages power resided with the Muslim rulers and their retain- 
ers, and they took the initiative in promoting cultural fusion To-day when the 
counting of bands is replacing other and cruder methods of determining policies it 
18 the duty of the more numerous to remove the apprehensions which prey upon 
the minds* of the less numerous In the alternative, if we stick obstinately to what 
we regard as rights, but which cannot be dignified with that name till they have 
been recognised by others, and they will not be recognised by others unless the 
others are convinced that the so-called rights are based on a common conception of 
the welfare of all and are grounded in righteousness, the relations of the communi- 
ties will be based not on mutual recognition, but on its repudiation and its concom- 
mitauce in violence Violence will breed civil war Such a state of affairs will not 
onlv jeopardise the future of India, but of the Hindu community itself It is 
inconceivable that any one community in India could gam independence for itself 
and it IS equally inconceivable that independence so gamed could be retained for 
any length of time If the Hindus and Muslims are ranged in opposite camps, they 
will exploit the weakness of each 

“Wisdom demads that the communities should adopt a policy which will heal 
the wounds within and obliterate the differences without Considerations of principle 
and expediency equally require that the communities should follow the policy of 
harmony and reconciliation in order that the happiness and prosperity of the coun- 
try may be established on sure foundations If by sacrificing the present we gam 
the future, the bargain is wholly advantageous, for the present is transitory and the 
future extends fat into lufinity 

Continuing, the speaker said that it must be clearly realised that the Hindn- 
Muslim problem was not merely an economic or a political problem but a cultural 
problem Policies had divided the two communities but the political differences are 
superficial If they desired therefore, to build up a sovereign Indian state which 
would stand four square to the winds blowing from all quarters, they must not 
seek to establish it on the basis of political compromise merely Political parts and 
understandings were useful and necessary, but the guarantee of their permanence 
wns m the mutual confidence of the communities. Confidence could only be genera- 
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to its growth, expansion and solidarity and would further result in disintegration 
of the whole country which has all along been geographically and politically an 
integral unit and has been treated as such, and that it would eventually lead to 
internal strife, thereby exposing the country to foreign exploitation ” 

The Conference, by a second resolution, strongly condemned all attempts by 
whomsoever made to vivisect India on any grounds such as ethical, religious etc 
The third resolution disputed the claim of the Muslim League to represent the 
Muslim community as a whole It stated ‘"This Conference is emphatically of 
opinion that the claims of the All-India Muslim Leasue to represent the entire 
Muslim community of India are not justified as a major section of the Muslim 
community has never subscribed to the policy of the All India Muslim League” 

The Conference also declared by another resolution that “it is strongly opposed 
to all constitutional schemes for the future governance of India that are not based 
on the fact that India is an indivisible nation ” 

Moved from the chair a resolution was passed appealing to the Congress High 
Command to set up a court of inquiry to enquire into all charges that have been 
made against Congress Ministers in different provinces and if the same or any of 
them are found established to take suitable action against the Ministers or* the 
Ministry found guilty in order to rehabiliate the confidence of the different com- 
munities, interests and schools of thought in the representative character of the 
Congress 

Another resolution moved from the chair expressed the emphatic opinion that 
the Vidya Maudir Scheme of primary education adopted by the Congress Ministry 
in the Central Provinces, having provoked a controversy, should be repealed It 
also appealed to the Congress that with a view to realising inter-communal unity, 
it should guarantee continuance of Urdu and Hindi and other provincial languages 
It further expressed the view that to settle questions of national song and national 
flag, the Congress High Command should invite representatives of different com- 
munities and schools of thought to evolve an agreed formula in this behalf 

Ihe-Goiiference urged the need for a separate organisation and resolved that 
"in order to restore unity amongst Muslims in the country it is absolutely neces- 
sary that all Muslim organisations claiming to serve the interests of Mnssalmans 
do establish an All-India Muslim Executive Board with plenary powers to control 
and guide the policy and working of different organisations and to negotiate with 
other organisations like the Congress regarding all matters concerning them ” This 
resolution was also moved from the chair 

Moved from the chair a resolution was passed by the Conference condemning 
the inter-comraunal troubles and ruptures which have occurred in different places 
in the country and sympathising with the innocent sufferers and their dependents 
It appealed to the Indian States to treat inter-communal questions as one of pn- 
mary consideration and to take all necessary measures to restore inter-communal 
unity and homogeneity with their States, by meting out just and eqiutable treatment 
to all communities 



Presidential Address — Lahore — 9 th March 1941 


A plea that there could never be real Hindu-Muslim unity unless they tned 
to understand each other s religion and culture was made by Khan Abdul Gaffar 
Khan, addressing the Anti-Communal Conference held on the 9th March 1941 in 
the Baradlaugh Hall, Lahore which was packed to its utmost capacity 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan said that for a long time he had been heanng the 
slogan of “Hindu-Mushm Ki jai” but he regretted to observe that the communal 
differences, far from being resolved, had been accentuated The gulf which existed 
in 1919 instead of being bridged, had been widened No unity could be achieved 
until the thorn and obstacles in the path of unity had been removed He regretted 
that Hindus and Muslims were not trying to understand each other’s religion and 
culture Unless they did so the problem would remain unsolved The mere 
passing of lengthy resolutions and making of speeches would not lead them to 
their goal of communal unity 
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Tlie Non-Party Leaders’ Conference 

Opening Day— Bombay — ^14th March 1941 
PFESIDENTIAIi AdDEESS 

An earnest appeal to the Government of India to take the initiative in getting 
together leaders of the Congress and the Muslim League in an effort to resolve the 
present deadlock and if that attempt failed, mobilise the large mass of unattached 
opinion in the country, ivas made at Bombay on the 14th March 1941 by the 
Bt Hon Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, opening the conference of Kon-Party Leaders 
Stressing the importance of the Conference at this juncture. Sir Tc] Bahadur 
said that it was under a compelling sense of duty that he had agreed to attend it 
'ihose who were present at the Conference were entitled to have their own 
views in regard to the political situation It was no use anybody challenging their 
capacity or then solution It was enough for them that as men interested in the 
politics and future of the country and as men who had been watching the trend of 
events during the twelve months or more, they were making an earnest efioit to 
bring about a solution of the present deadlock at this critical juncture 

This Confeience, Sii Tej said, was a conference of men who were approaching 
the Indian question as it had tended to become not from the point of view of any 
particular party but from the point of view of the whole country There were some 
at the Conference who were identified with strong party organisation , there 
were others who were not identified with any party organisation But he had reasons 
to believe that even men who were identified with strong party organisations, rea- 
lising the supreme importance of the occasion, had put in the background their par- 
ty views and had brought themselves into line with the general feeling that eierj 
thing should be done in the interests of the country which may tend to ease the 
Bituanon (cheeis) 

Proceeding to examine the position in the country Sir Tej Bahadur remarked 
that out of the eleven provinces seven were at present being administered by Gover- 
nors with the help of official advisers He did not wish to shut his eyes to the 
realities of the situation The situation in the provinces arose in November, 1939, 
because the Congress Ministries in seven provinces decided to tender their resignations 
It was not Sir T B Sapru said, his intention to attack any political party any 
more than to defend any political party, but he could not help feeling that it was 
a veiv shortsighted decision for the Congress to call out the Ministers If the 
Ministers had been in their place to day, much of the trouble that had arisen in the 
provinces would not have arisen 

Similarly, Sir Tej Bahadur continued, the situation had been aggravated du- 
ring recent months by the starting of the satyagraha movement He did not want 
to hide the fact from any one that he was a confirmed unbeliever in that move- 
ment He had not concealed it even from the great originator of the movement, 
Mahatma Gandhi But whatever might be the convictions of Mahatma Gandhi on 
this point, he was fully prepared to grant that they were as deep as they were 
sinceie It was unfortunate that at a juncture like the present, the movement 
should have started and should have given rise to a great misapprehension as 
regards the Indian attitude towards the war 

Eeferring nest to the war. Sir Tej Bahadur said that there was no one pre- 
sent there who did not realise the gravity of the international situation They were 
beginning to realise that the war was coming neaier and nearer to the shores of 
India He said that he had always maintained that the fruition of their aims 
and aspirations depended upon the success of England Although he knew that in 
the bitterness of their hearts, some people compared Fascism and Nazism with Bri- 
tish imperialism, yet upon reflection they would find that there was a world of di- 
-fference between the two But he did not want to enter into a theoretical discussion 
From a practical point of view and from the point of view of the country, it was 
very necessary that Britain should come out succesfully from this gigantic war 
effort (cheers) 

Sir Tej Bahadur pointed out that the country had been helping in the war 
effort if they were to believe all those broadcasts and statements issued by the Go- 
vernment of India, and that was about all the Government of India told them 
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Money was forthcoming in abundance from the different parts of the country and 
there had been no trouble about recruitment Still many belicied that there was a 
great deal more which might be done with the willing co-operation of educated In- 
dians It was with a view to helping in the successful prosecution of the war that 
they had assembled, to tahe stock of the situation and to make suggestions as to 
how that end might be achieved , , , 

‘ Frankly speaking”, he said, "I maintain and maintain very strongly that 
there has never been a Government of India more isolated from public opinion and 
from the main current of thought in the country than the present Government of 
India The members of the Government of India should appear before the public, 
take the public into confidence and they must not assume that the Indian Legis- 
latures, respectable bodies as they are or one or two important political bodies 
constitute the whole of India I should like to see members of the Goiernment 
of India appearing on the public platform and telling us what the%^ all 1 new ” 

Sir Tej Bahadur, proceeding, said that on August 8, the Viteroj had made 
an offer and that the Congress and the Muslim League hid turned it douii 
Whether the reasons for the refusal were pist or unjust, wise or unwise, 
was a matei of the past What he would like to know was what h.id been 
done since They had been told time after time that there were unfortunate diffir- 
ences existing between the two organised bodies, the Congiess and the Muslim 
League The natural inference to these two organised bodies and the quniiels exist- 
ing between them was that unless those differences were composed, thej need not 
expect any advance That was an unfortunate position 

Appealing to the leaders of the Congiess and the Muslim League to compo'^e 
their differences. Sir T B Bapru said — "Iso one will be more pleased than invself, 
and I can speak on behalf of every one here if these organised bodies comjio'e 
their differences even at his stage In jour names and of behalf of those inteiested in 
true progress, I make an earnest appeal to leaders of these two organisations to leview 
the situation, to see facts as they aie, to indulge less in thcoictical discussions 
and then grapple with the realities of the situation and to come to some settlcracnt 

“I believe we have already exposed ourselves to a great deal of ridicule in this 
oountiy and outside for our inability to compose our differences even at this critical 
juncture It is, therefore, that I make an earnest appeal to these two bodies and 
their distinguished leaders, to meet, to discuss things among themselves and devise 
some formula for a settlement of the outstanding disjnites, becait'e it is imperative 
that some day or other these disputes should be settled If it seems necessarv for 
either of these two bodies or to both of them to requisition the services of any one 
of us as common friends I am sure none of us will stint our services” 

But if those bodies were not prepared to comjiose their difierenccs then the 
Conference should be prepared for some alternative, Sir lej suggested If the two 
bodies did not compose tbeir differences then surely it did not lie in the mouth of 
the British Government to say that because those two organisations could not com- 
pose their differences the rest of the countiv should be penalised and must wait un- 
til It pleased the leaders of those parties to be sensible and to be in mood to com- 
pose tbeir diffeienccs That to his mind was an in tolerable situation It was not 
enough for the British Government repeatedly to reler to the existence of unfortu- 
nate differences It was also necessary for the Government to saj that thev lind 
done then best and that they were ready to do their best to bung about a reconci- 
liation between the two bodies In that respect the Biitish Government have done 
practically nothing It was not enough for the Viceroy to call men to see them 
individually or in groups 

Text of the Resolution 

Sir N N Sucar then moved the following resolution — 

“While India should not take advantage of Biitain’s diOiculties in her heroic 
struggle, the Conference is equally desirous that India’s domestic problems should 
not be pressed to her disadvantage As a first step towards the removal of the 
present deadlock and until n permanent constitution is brought into force, the 
Conference desires to emphasize the immediate need for the reconstruction of the 
Governor General’s Executive Council 

“The conference considers that the present Council, which consists of three 
European members for the Indian Civil Service, and three Indians of whom two 
are imn officials and one is a member of the Indian Civil Seivice, in addition to 
His Excellency the Viceroy and Eis Excellency the Commander-in Chief, is neither 
adequate nor sufficiently representative to organize and direct India’s war cflorts 
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at this moment of grave peni This Conference is anxious that India’s defences 
should be put on a firm basis and that resources of this great country in men 
and material should be used to the fullest advantage not only for defending her own 
frontiers but for helping the British people to the fullest extent possible consistently 
■with the best interests of India 

‘'For the reasons mentioned above, this Conference is of the opinion that the 
•whole Executive Council should consist of non-official Indians drawn from impor- 
tant elements in the public life of the country This would naturally involve the 
transfer of all portfolios, including the vital jmes of Finance and Defence to Indians 

‘ 'Ihe Conference would be content during the period of the war that the 
reconstructed centre remains responsible to the Crown and so far as Defence is 
concerned, the position of the Commander-in-Chief as the Executive head of the 
defence forces of the country should not be in anj way prejudiced At the same 
time the Conference is strongly of the view that the reconstructed Government 
should not merely be a collection of departmental heads, but should deal with all 
important matters of policy on a basis of joint and collective responsibility In 
regard to all inter impenal and international matters, the reconstructed Government 
should be treated on the same footing as the Dominion Governments 

“The Conference is further of the opinion that with a view to create a favour- 
able atmosphere for the working of the reconstructed Central Government, it is 
necessarv to remove the doubts and misgivings of the people of this countrv as 
regards the genuineness of the intentions of His Majestv s Government by making 
a declaration simultaneousK with the reconstruction of the Government that with- 
in a specified time limit after the conclusion of the war India will enjoy the same 
- measuie of freedom as will be enjoyed by Britain and the Dominions 

“The Conference nuthouses its President the Et Hon Sir Tej Bahadur Sopru, 
to communicate the terms of the resolution to His Excellency the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State for India and to take such other steps as may be necessarj to 
achieve its objects ” 

Mot ing the resolution Sir 2^ A' Su cor referred to the difierent criticisms that 
had been levelled at the Conference meeting in Bombay, some calling them pessi- 
mists There were also among them some who were j'ointing out that the deadlock 
was not of their making and, therefore, there was no reason why they should take 
the trouble to try for a solution 

Sir Nrtpendra Kaih said that repeated statements bad been made during the 
war and was repeated for the last time on Februai-y 24 by i\Ir Amery that some 
constitutional advance would be granted to India but up-to-date nothing had been 
done fihe policy of drift had continued and the desire to do something was reite- 
rated without doing anything whatsoever, and this bad created the present deadlock 
between India and Great Biitaiii 

Sir Brtpendra Nath pointed out the great change in policy that bad occu- 
rred in the attitude of His Majesty’s Government to the question of Indian consti- 
tutional advance He lecalled that in the past British Government spokesmen had 
declared that constitutional progress would not be held up even if no agreement 
could be found on the communal question and a scheme would be applied by the 
British Government But now, after the war had broken out, he regretted that the 
British Government were now insisting on a settlement of the communal difierences 
and the difierences between the various parties before any constitutional advance 
was made While he regretted and was ashamed of their inability to settle their 
own difierences, he pleaded that this inability should not be held up as a bar to 
the grant of further constitutional advance 

Sir A' N Sircar was sorry to note that the British people who were showing 
great courage, tenacity and resoursefulness on the field of the battle were afraid to 
evince the same courage and singlemindedness to the Indian constitutional question 
He compared the present unhelpful attitude of the British Government to one who 
ofifered three million pounds to one pound of “hot ice ” 

Strongly refuting the condition that internal difierences should be composed 
before any constiti lional progress was made. Sir N N Sircar asked, ‘Is there any 
important provision in the Government of India Act, 1935, which is the 
result of agreement between parties 1 What about the joint and separate electorate 
issues and federation and so on ? In spite of vital difierences was not the Govern- 
ment of India Act enacted ? If His Majesty’s Government had insisted on substant- 
ial agreement between the parties on the material questions involved, there would 
have been no Government of India Act at all ” 
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\nth the other Dominions Trne, there -were Indian troops abroad acquitting them- 
selves wonderfully well But it was also true that there was resentment in the 
country that India had not been allowed a voice in the matter of sending these 
troops overseas 

“I, with the llahara]a of Parlakimedi, am here with one object”, continued the 
Maharaja of Biirdwan “\Ye are here to sny that we are one with you m the desire 
to raise the self-respect of this country W’^e want England to win We also want 
to be able to participate in the victorj and hence this resolution ” 

Continuing the Maharaja of Burdwan desired the Conference to stress two 
points Whatever the number m the Executive Council, the Conference should ask 
for complete Indianisation of the Executive Council Another aspect he wanted to 
make clear was that evei-y Indian was determined not to participate in any post-war 
Conierence, except on a footing of equality “We are not going there, as Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru went or as I went in 1926 to the Imperial Conference At the end 
of the war, we should be equal partners in the Commonwealth ” 

Commenting on the resolution before the House, Sir Chtmanlal Sitahad 
declared that he was in perfect accord with the demands for the nationalisation of 
the Government of India and the Defence forces of the country. But the proposals 
to that end put forward in the resolution, he said, failed to take note of realities 
It was suggested that the Governor-General s Executive Council should be imme- 
diately reconstructed by appointing all Indians on the Executive Council "As the 
Congress and the Muslim League,” Sir Chimanlal added, “the major political parties, 
refuse co-operation in this matter, the persons who can be appointed as Executive 
Councillors will be outside these bodies I may not deny that there are eminent 
people outside these bodies, who do not yield in patriotism to any one and would 
make efficient Executive Councillors at the Centre It must, however, 
be stated that these gentlemen will have no effective backing in the Legis- 
lature as well as in the country It will, therefore, follow that the elected mem- 
bers in the Central Legislature belonging to the Congress and Muslim League will 
be able to throw out any measures that such Executive Councillors may bring before 
the Legislature It will hence become necessary to enact these measures by certifi- 
cation of the Governor-General, against which procedure the country has protested 
so often Moreover, those who agree to put themselves in such an unenviable 
position will be branded as unpatriotic One fails to understand how such a 
reconstruction of the Executive Council of the Governor-General will, as stated in 
the resolution, enable the Government to get the utmost help from the people in 
men, money and material Similailv the proposal to put the Defence Portfolio in 
charge of an Indian is very ideal But there again, owing to the present attitude 
of the leading political parlies, the position of the Indian Defence Member from 
outside such bodies aud having no public support, will be untenable 

‘‘This Conference has been avowedly called mainly for the removal of the 
present deadlock The object can be achieved in one of two ways The promoters 
of the present Conference should undertake, if they feel themselves equal to the 
task, to negotiate between the Congress, the Muslim League, the British Government 
and the Hindu Mahasabha, who have biought about the deadlock In the alter- 
native, they can inaugurate a powerful Centre Parly and obtain for it the support 
of the people, so that they can get a sufficient number of their members elected to 
the Legislature and thus be able to carry on the Government of the country 
Either of these two courses should be adopted and a mere expansion and complete 
Indianisation of the Executive Council of the Governor-General, by putting therein 
people without substantial following lu the Legislature, will be of no avail ’ 

Sir Cowasji Jehangtr wanted to know if the resolution they were adopting 
applied only to those outside the Congiess and the Muslim League ‘‘How are we 
going to guarantee more war efiort than is available to-day ?" He argued than unless 
there was a Coalition Government of the Congress and the Muslim League, there 
would be no mass support for the war effort He advised the Conference to address 
themselves to the Congress and the Sluslim League rather than to the Government 

Kunivar Sir Maharaj Singh deplored the fact that representatives of the 
Congress and the Muslim League were not present at the Conference Eeplying 
to the criticism that the newly constructed Central Government would not be of a 
representative character, since the Muslim League and the Congress would be out of 
it, Sir Maharaj Singh wanted to know whom the present Home and Finance 
Members of the Government of India represented He appealed to the Conference 
and to the public not to lose sight of the objective the Conference had in view 
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Dr Shyama Frasad Mul herjee, vhile svi^Vortmg the lesolution, cnticised &e 
TOOviBion leaving the responsibility for the administration of India during the 
S the Cimvn He could not agiee with the view that there was wy/ifr- 
ence between Fascism and Nazism pi Biihsh Imperialism He agrc^ pat so 
fai as the present « ar was concerned, all Indians realised tlie need foi Britain to 
win It because a German victois would not be conducive to pe cause of India 
In his ’opinion, e\en if the Congiess and the Muslim Leame did not 30m the new 
Executne Council, it would be wrong to assume that they would oppose the 

newlv constituted Goiernment «a * t ti, 

Sardar Str Jogendra Suigh, after ciiticising the flimsi gestuies of the 
Biitish Goiernment to India", evpTcssed the hope that better counsels would 
prevail among British statesmen and as a result of tlim India and Biitoin would be 

{nought closer together . r 1 1 .t. r, ^ 

Sardar Sant Singh criticised the pohej of drift followed by the British 
Government m regaid to the Indian constitutional issue and said that the resolution 
and the pioposals contained theiem were of a coiistiaictnc natiiie He wished that 
theie was some sanction behind the resolution, so that Goiernroent could be 
forced to act 

Doctor Faranjpve declared that the resolution did not mntemlly vary from 
those passed by the Libeial Party If the scheme propounded in the icsolution 
was accepted by the Biitish Goveinment, it was quite possible that the Congress 
might, as they did not in legaid to Piovincnl Autonomx, agiee to co operate 
And if the Congress and the Iluslim League came together for the duiation of 
the war, diflerences between the two paities would end 

Di Paian]ype concluding hoped that at this cntical time both Mr Gandln 
and Ml Tinnah w ould not insist upon then “pound of flesh ” 

Str V N ChanJavarkai held that this resolution was not in any way 
diffoient from the lesolution passed bj the Liberal Federation at its last meeting 
in Calcutta While ho did not expect any big things to happen as a result of this 
Confeience. he felt satisfied that thej had done tlicir duty and the Government 
would not be in a position htci on to say that no one outside the ranks of the 
Congiess and the Muslim League wis picpared to take the lesponsibihty for 
Gov cinment 

Pandit Kunzru did not believe that the proposal to bring the Congiess and 
the League together would succeed at the luesent moment, beoanse both tlie paities 
by tiieii repeated declantions, had committed themselves to certain policies It 
would not bo wise to ask them to eat then own woids and levise then opinion imme- 
diatelv Pandit Kunzru added “If the Conference failed, we will then have to com- 
pletely withdraw fiom public life But this should not detei us from making the 
effort, because there aie occasions when we can seive oin country better even by 
oui failure” 

Mr Fnzal Ibrabim Rahimtoola maintained tint this Conference was not on a 
par with other ones, because it was not roeiely a Conference foi the purpose of 
inssingiesolutions, but the Conference was out to make pi actical proposals which 
would meet with the appioval of Goveinment and other parties in the count’ry In 
his opinion, it was wiong to presume that both the Congiess and tlie Siushm 
League would not look at the pioposals 

Sir Sultan Chinny suggested that the Conference should address itself to 
bring about a communal agieement 

^ il/bon;e maintained that the communal bogey was the matang of the 
Biitish Government and, theieforc, it was up to the Biitish Goveinment today the 
ghost of the communal question He supported the resolution, bccase it would cre- 
ate among the vouth of the country 

while deivloiing Oie attiude of the British Government pt- 

countij would take advantage of 
the oppoifunitj provided by the rrmfoionno r. au.>,iuuif3e 01 

contained in the lesolntion 


parties in the countij would take 
Confeience to unite and press foi the demands 


matel'^ 

Govenimentagr^e^to^^SK^^^ 

■\f ^ P of the Hindu Mahasabhn, said that the Hinrln 

Mahasabha stood for complete Independence bnt if ^ i:iinau 

any party, provided it v^orked for^ ffls’ SLudence^ 

might have to part company before they reached tie god, bat it wfs a t£g 
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to stand together in their onward march as long as possible. Personally, he did 
not believe that the British Government would accept their demands, as they were 
determmed to keep all power lu their own hands 

Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru, winding up the debate and commendmg the resolution 
to the conference, paid a tribute to Sir Jagdish Prasad, without whose imtinng zeal 
it would have been impossible to hold the Conference 

The resolution. Sir Tej Bahadur said, demanded a declaration from the British 
Government promismg that India’s situation after the war would be the same as 
that of other units of the Commonwealth As a constitutional lawyer, he did not 
pm his faith on the Statute of W estminster It was possible that the Statute miaht 
not survive the present war It was also possible that the relations between Grrat 
Britain and her other constituents of the Commonwealth might undergo considerable 
readjustments Hence, he wanted an assurance that whatever might he the status 
of these units, perfect equalitv for India with England as well as other constituents, 
m power and function, would be secured 

Regarding the question of time, Sir Tej Bahadur agreed that it was difficult 
to lav down a time-table in the matter of constitutional reforms But that had 
been waitmg smce 1917, when the famous Monta^ Declaration was made He 
asserted that the pMges given bv the British Government should be earned out 
befoie the patience of the people was tued out He felt that it should not be diffi- 
cult for Britain to cairy out those pledges within a reasonable distance of time 
after the termmation ' of the war If the constitutional machmery was set up and 
the spade work was done, even now, it should be possible for the reforms to be 
completed within a year or a year and a half of the tennmation of the war 

If the British Government had made up their mind that India should attain 
that status at the end of the war. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru asked why they should 
not begin to adjust the machinery even now. The machinerj was already there in 
the Provmces but the real seat of power was in the Centre, concentrated particularly 
in the hands of the Finance and Defence Members If the country was to feel that 
its destmy was to reach the goal of free partnership, then the Government of India 
should be reformed and reconstructed There might be some who might oppose 
the resolution, he added, because the Executive Council would remam responsible to 
the Crown durmg the period of the war, whereas the Congress Resolution was sup- 
posed to have said that it should be responsible to the Legislature But the Con- 
ference was taking a more moderate view, because these proposals could be put mto 
efiect without any modification oi amendment of the Government of India Act He 
added that having regard to the present situation, it was, perhaps, better constituti- 
onallv to owe responsibility to the Crown than to the Legislature, which was of a 
mixed character, consisting of elected, non-elected and nommated elements 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru declared that the solution of the Indian problem re- 
quired big imagmation and big statesmanship which, he asserted, were conspicuous 
bv their absence both m England and m India, It almost looked as though British 
statesmanship was totally bankrupt H Mr Amery wanted to know exactly what 
the situation was and the feelmg m India, let him not address speeches across the 
seas, but let him come here and see things for himself Let him bimg, if necessarv, 
half a dozen members of Parliament, meet members of the various parties and 
judge for himself If Lord Willingdon coidd be sent on a mission to South 
America and other British statesmen could be sent from Britain to other parts of 
the Empire, it seemed to him absurd that questions afiecting 400 million people 
should be settled by Radio broadcasts or speeches across the seas He pleaded that 
the Indian question should be treated more seriously than had been done hitherto 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru made it clear that he for one, taking things as they 
were at present, did not believe that India should sever her connection with Britain 
Concluding, Sir Tej Bahadur said that a day would arrive when the comba- 
tants m Europe would sit at a Peace Conference He did not wish that India 
should be represented at the Conference, except on her own rights, by represen- 
tatives appomted by her National Government He attached great importance to 
that 

The resolution was then put to vote and was earned unanimously 
The Raja of ParlaLtmedt proposed a vote of thanks, and the Conference 
concluded 
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pobtical organisation in India for the responsibilities of self-gOTemment and the 
indirect effect of this evidence of Congress methods upon the general pohtical 
Eitnation 

iMPLiCATiojrs or Respoksible Goverkmest 

‘‘When ive speak of responsible parliamentary government, vre are apt to 
emphasise one aspect of that responsibility — namely, the responsibihty of the govern- 
ment toivards the party majority m the legislntuie But responsible parliamentary 
government, if it is to woik successfully, implies a three-folci responsibility There 
is, first and foremost, the responsibility to the Crown, in other words, to the general 
welfare, the duty of maintaining the substantial continuity and efficiency of govern- 
ment— of seeing, in an old phiase, that ‘the King’s Goi ernment is 'earned on ” 
There is, secondly, the responsibihty to Parliament as an institution, founded. Mi 
Speaker, upon your authority and upon the rights of the minoiities, which, subject 
to the established procedure of Parhament, are in jour keeping” 

Mr Ameiy contmued, “It is only in the thud place and subject to these 
dominatmg responsibilities that the Government is responsible to its siipporteis m 
Parliament foi the promotion of particular policies m which they are mterested 
In the present case, the Mmisters resigned not as the result of any difference 
with the Governors, not over any issue of Provincial policj, not at the mstance of 
their own suppoiteis They resigned, prepared to bung about the complete 
hreak-dow n of admmistration and pailiamentaiv life in then own Provinces at the 
orders of an outside executive, wmch wished in this impeiious and inesponsible 
fashion to express its disappioval of the absence of a statement by the Biitish 
Government of war aims framed to its likmg 

“I can only say, whatever may hare been the motives which mspired the 
conduct both of the Congress High Command and the Piovmcnl Mmistnes, that 
there is no greater danger to democratic government m India as elsewhere tlm n 
party totalitarianism What has been even moie immediately serious is the effect 
of this demonstration of Congiess methods upon other important elements in 
India— non-ConCTess Provinces, the Moslem community generally and the Pnnees 
It has confirmed to a point of fixed determmation then already growing reluctance 
to take part in, or come under, any Central Government in India which is likely 
to be subject to the control of a majority in the Legislature, which, m its turn, 
would simply obey the words of the Congiess Central Executive 

The Pakistan Demand 

“The Congress repudiates the Federal provisions of the Act of 1935 largely be 
cause they had weighted representation to some extent in the Legislature in far our 
of the minority element, in what the Congress regarded as an undemocratic sense 
The Congress is, I fear, blind to the risk that no alternative constitution is now 
likely to emerge which could secure for it as great a measure of influence and con- 
trol orer India as a whole as it would have exercised under the present Act The 
most significant symptom of the changed situation is the growing strength of the 
demand voiced by Mr Jiiinah, leader of the Moslem League, for complete severance 
from the rest of India of North-Western and North-Eastern zones, wherein the Mos- 
lems constitute a majonty and their establishment as completely independent states, 
controlling then own foreign policy, defence, customs and finances I am not con- 
cerned here to discuss the immense practical difficulties in the way of this so called 
Pakistan project, stated in this, its extreme form, nor need I go back to the dismal 
record of India’s history in the Eighteenth Century or to the disastrous experience 
of the Balkan countries before our eyes to-day in order to point out the terrible 
dangers mherent m any break-up of the essential unity of India (Cheers), at any 
rate, in its relation to the outside world After all, there is no British achievement 
m India, of which we have better reason to be proud than the unity, mtemal jieace 
and reign of law which we have given her (Cheers) 

“It IS enough for my purpose if I can impress upon the House, on the one 
hand, the underlying determmation of Moslem India not to accept any constitution 
which does not give reasonable Lee play to the mdnidual life of predonunantly Mos- 
lem units and, on the other, the growmg danger of preaching on both sides, Hmdu 
and Moslem, of extreme and incompatible policies (“hear, hear”) It was a 
recognition of this danger as well as the hope that the gravity of the war situation 
might bnng the paiffies together in a spirit of co operation and responsibility 
that led His Slajesty s Government to make a new statement of policy, which was 
made public by Lord Lmlithgow in August last 
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The Essence of Atjgest Statement 

"What -was the essence of that statement ? It was that the frame-work of 
India’s future constitution should be devised by Indians themsehes 
this House That was a far-reaching and, indeecl, lei olutionary annoumernent, the 
full importance of nlncb has not, 1 think, men yet been fully aPPr“iqt^. «*ei m 
this countrj or in India It was, in fact, a r^ogmtion in advance of In^im s status 
as a dominion That recognition a as coupled with two conditions One was that 
provision would ha\e to be made, for the due fulfilment of those obligations which 
Great Britain’s long connection with India had imposed on hei 

“Some of these as for instance, the obligations towards the existing members 
of the Services are by their very nature termmable But others, like those arising 
from India’s present dependence upon this country for defence, wiU naturally be sub- 
ject to modification with the growth of India’s own capacity to defend herself un- 
aided Others, such as the treaty obligations of the Crown towards the Princes 
are of a more enduimg character In any case, none of them staim in the way of 
shaping the stnictuie of India’s future constitution, which is to be essentiallv an 
Indian constitution, flamed in accordance with Indian conceptions of Indian condi- 
tions and Indian needs 

“Eien more important in this connection is the stipulation that the constitu- 
tion itself, and also the body which is to frame it, must be the outcome of agree- 
ment between the pnncipal elements in Indian natibnal life That is an essential 
pre-reqnisite to the success of the future constitution For, if Indians cannot 
agree upon the kind of constitution they are prepared to woik, how are they likely 
to agree upon the actual woiking of it I Our constitution here works because there 
18 bdiind it an unwritten agreement, based upon centuries of tradition, as to the 
limits within which a majoiity can exercise its position of advantage In all fede- 
lal constitutions preiious free agreement unon the nature of the constitution and of 
the limits within which majoiity rule can dc exercised has been the condition upon 
which the lanous elements of a fedeiation ha\e been prepared to come together 

Eeconstrection of the Existing Act 

“Anxious as we are to see the responsibility of the Indian Government resting 
upon Indian shoulders, we can only transfer that responsibility to somebody which 
ean assume it without immediately breaking down or breaking up Subject to that 
requisite of agreement, which is inherent in the circumstauces of the Indian situa- 
tion and not arbitraiily imposed by ourselves, the whole constitutional field is open 
for a modification or fundamental reconstruction of the existing Act Indian states- 
men need not be bound by the SNStem of Government at the Centre contemplated 
in that Act or by the relations between that Centre and the Provinces and States 
If they agree regaiding the re distribution of powers or the electoral system, that 
IB a field open to them for settlement 

“If they come to the conclusion that our type of democracy with an Executive 
dependent upon a Parliamentary majority, stands in the way of agreement and that 
India's needs would be belter met by an Executive, deriving its authority more 
directly from the Federated units, like the American Executive, independent of the 
Legislature, that again is then lesponeibilily We who, in this House, wrestled 
for months with the intricacies of the existing Act— which I still look upon as a 
very remarkable. piece of constructive legislation— should be the last to underrate 
the dmiculty of the task which lies before Indian statesmansbip 

It is a task calling for sheer hard thinking in the working out of practical 
ways and means of solving an immediately complicated problem It is a task which 
calls, above all, for that mediating and moderating spirit without which great thmcB 
connot be achie^d in human affairs That is a task to which we have invited Indian 
Btatesmanship While the decisive and final resolution of so fundamental an issue cannot 
take place the midst of the life and death struggle in which we are engaged, there 
IB nothing whatever to prevent Indian political leaders, Indian thinkers and Indian 
businessmen from engaging now in those preliminary discussioDB and studies which 
are 60 essential to success and which no more in India than elsewhere can be 

I "i7® promote such study and ilm- 

Bion in every way possible All the same, the mam responsibility both for the 
initiation and the completion of this high inquiry rests with Indians themselves 
Y e can only pledge ourselves to hasten to the utmost degree decision on all rele- 
m P«rt It is upon Indian statesmennK upon 

\\B Ibixt the time-table of future constitutional progress depends ^ 
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IsTEEiM Proposals 

“So mucL for the major constitutional problem There was a further question 
whether in the interval there was any practical step that the Government could 
take which, without prejudicing the major issue, could contribute towards its 
solution There could, of course, be no question of changing over the whole basis 
of administrative and legislative power or placing India’s war effoit in the hands 
of an entirely new Executive Nor could that have been done without at once 
raising those very issues of the division of power between conflicting elements in 
India, which are still unresolved ’What we could do was to in\ite Indian leaders, 
representing the main political —parties to join the Viceroy s Executive Council' 
The invitation to them was not only individually to take charge of important 
Departments of State but also to partake fullv in the collective lesponsibilily of 
the Council Their inclusion would have brought Indian membership of the Coun- 
cil, official and unoflicial, up to a substantial majoiity of the whole But it would 
not have so altered the essential character of the Council as to deprive the 
Governor-General of his existing trusted advisers, or to commit the Indian leaders 
who joined it to any course, which would have deprived them of a free hand in 
dealing with the major problems of the constitutional future We lielieved, and 
still believe, that it would give real power and valuable experience to men who 
have hitherto been in political opposition We still believe that the creation of 
such a coalition Executive would have afforded an opportunity for Indian leaders 
in the atmospheie of a common eSbrt for India’s security to forget, for a while 
their difference and begin to envisage their problems in the light of wider Indian 
patriotism. 

The Satfagraha Movement 

"So far, our hopes have been disappointed The Congress rejected out of 
hand both our major and interim proposals Its attitude is, ‘All or nothing’, 
and by ‘all’ it means the immediate independence of an India, governed by a 
constitution which would ensure Congress control It refused even to discuss the 
matter and proceeded to launch a curious campaign of Mr Gandhi’s devising 
In pursuance of that campaign, Congress leaders, including ex-Piemiers and 
ex-Ministers as well as selected membeis of the rank and file, have made speeches 
intended and calculated to interfere with the war effort Thej ha\e deliberately 
challenged fine or imprisonment with the same unquestioning obedience to the 
party whip as when they resigned ofiBee in the Piovinces and, in many cases, 1 
believe, with the same misgiving and reluctance The situation thus created is 
naturally embariassing as it was meant to be But cleaily the Government cannot 
punish ordinary oSendeis and oveilook the same offences when committed by men 
whose position and whose course of action deliberately enhance their significance 
and their political eS'ect 

"This campaign of civil disobedience by instalments has now been in progress 
for nearly six months The first phase in which illegal action was confined to 
leading members of the Congress ended in January The second phase, which 
included representatives of provincial and local committees, ended eaily this month 
and we are now in the rank and file phase Magistrates, while vindicating the 
law, have treated the problem with commonsense, ignoring non-entilies and in 
many cases, imposing a fine without the option of imprisonment This latter 
procedure has been so discouraging to those whose chief inducement was the 
prospective electioneering value of a prison sentence that Mr Gandhi has had to 
announce that payment of fine will count as an equally meritonous sacrifice in 
Congress hagiolo^ (Laughter) 

‘"On the whole, the movement has proceeded languidly and without evoking 
much popular interest, except in the United Provinces which have in recent 
months contributed moie than half the ofiences By the middle of March, some 
7,000 offenders had been convicted and some 5 000 are still in piison The whole 
business is as regrettable as it is irrational but the Government had and have 
no alternative to enforcing the law Apart from the Congress, the Government's 
major policy for the constitutional future may be said to have relieved the anxieties 
of the various elements which compose India’s natioual structure 
Extension of the Executive Council 

"As regards the more immediate policy of an extension of the "Viceroy’s Cmincil, 
acceptance in principle unfortunately did not lead to actual agreement in detail. 
The Moslem league, in particular, asked for a measure of representation ns against 
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Hindu elements nnd made stipulations ns to the future rrhioh the Viceroy could 
not see his rray to accepting It was, of course, alwajs open to the Viceroy to add 
to his Council individual Indians of high character and anility But such a course 
would not ha^e achieved the desired object, which was to associate representative 
Hindu and Jloslem political leadeis with the conduct of the war and so bung them 
closer together for the future Very reliictantl j , therefore, Lord Linlithgou decided 
in November to discontinue for the time being, his unwearied efforts, carried 
on ever since the war began, to bring the parties together, leaving the door open to 
further reconsideiation bj those directly concerned 

‘No one can look upon the piesent deadlock with satisfaction Least of all, 
patriotic Indians who, looking beyond the nariower aims of sectional leaders, are 
deeply concerned uith India’s piogress towards equal partnership in our family 
of free nations, which is alike their goal ns well as ours They better than anyone 
else can help to find a solution But they can do so only if they direct their 
efforts to the real source of the difficulty 

The Bombay CoNrEEENCE Demand 

“In the last few weeks, that distinguished veteran statesman. Sir Tcj Bahadur 
Sapru, whose breadth of outlook and courageous initiative played no small part 
in the deliberations which led up to the existing Federal scheme, brought together 
in Bombay a numbei of eminent Indian public men outside the two main con- 
tending political oigamsations to considei the situation In the end, a resolution 
was passed, but I am not quite clear ns to how many of those who attended 
one or more meetings of this Conference actually conciined in the resolution 
pat resolution ^s since been discussed by Sir Tej with the Viceioy and submitted 
to his Majesty’s Government and has been published It asked for a comnlete 
reconstpction of the Executive Council, converting it into one consisting entirelv 
of unopial Indians, draun from important elements of public life fhiB Zl 
Counoil would be responsible, while the war is still in progress, to the Gro«n 
and not to the Legislature, but it should in substance be treated in rei^ard to nil 
inter-Impcnal and international matters on the same footing as^rDominm,! 

Government The resolution also asked that this reconstruction® hoiild beTccom- 

panied by an announcement of a definite time limit within which India tl Ta 
attain the saine measure of freedom as is enjoyed by the Dominions ° 

I should be the last to appioach in a critical or nnsvmpathetic spirit nronnsnla 
brought forwaid by men of such eminent public service as those who have assnem 
ed themselves with this resolution, or animated by such a gei uine desirf Wh 
to promote India’s constitutional progress and her active pnrticipat on m “ “ 
effort I will therefore, only touch very bneflv on sZp ^ Vi? 
difliculties, which such a scheme, if it were Gained "m to effect obvious 

pmctice The scheme pioposed by the lesolution would amount’nol to^ 
of the piesent form of Government but to its suppressirby an entire!^ 
type of Goieinment THt is ceitainly something going beyond what 
ticable in the midst of tlie evei-inci easing stinm ntid inrripp, t think prac- 

It would also create intei-nal constilft oLl ®‘^'^t,on 

in relation o the Prounces, whether those now enppng seffSrnmfnT 
administeied undei Section 23 and to the Princes^ nnd .n 
raise still unresolved issues of the constitutional future “ 

Eesolution Directed to Wrong Address 


reso- 

re- 


“That brings me to the underlying issues, but not faced bv tbp 
lution, if I may say so without discouitesv to tlmcc ^ “ Bombay n 

solution seems to me to haie been directed^ to the w!^on^ Jhh ^be _ 

pointed out that the time-table of India’s couslituHm^^ ^ already 

more upon Indian agreement than upon ourselves BSt the SZ'’^ 
far reaching alteration of the piesent constitutmual pos tion T % ii’’ 
already made clear, our existing proposal for the expansion of tbf tbink, I have 
18 m suspense, not because those concerned-I am leaving the PnX ® 9 ,°'"’'=’^ 
Bide for a moment-have condemned the proposaT on the ® i 

mainly faecause of the difficulty of reconciling Mos^ern w j ^ inadequacy but 
live position pat difficulty i^ not lessened lutmenK enha^^^ 

Inend, h.„ not tS'Kh™?.";, 


and hiB 
kind of 
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agreement— if not between the Congress and the Moslem League— at any rate 
between the latter and other respresentatives of the Hindu majority Mr Jinnah, 
leader of the Moslem League, has since repudiated it as being on ‘entirely wrong 
lines’ and as a trap, to use his phiase, into which Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru had been 
led by Congress wire-pullers On the other hand, the General Secretary of the 
Mahasabba Party has declaied that it will not co-operate in any scheme in which 
the numerical majority of the Hindu element is not leflected in the composition of 
the Council Ihere is obviously no such agreement here as would afford the recons- 
tructed Council political support, or even acquiescence, in the Legislature On the other 
hand, if the leconstructed Council is to be composed not of leaders, who between 
them can secure some measure of political backing but of men individually emi- 
nent but politically unsuppoited, then the objections which weighed against that 
course in the case of an expansion of the existing Council become much more for- 
midable if it IS a question of an entirelj new Council with greatly enlarged powers 

“It would, I think, be verj difhcult to peisuade Parliament to confer Domi- 
nion or quasi-Dominion powers on a body, so constituted Nor would such a body, 
between their responsibility to the Crown on one side and in face of an unfriendly 
Legislatuie on the other, be likelj for long to maintain its precarious position My 
appeal to Sir Tej and his friends noiild, therefore, be not to cease from their efforts 
but to concentrate, first and foiemost, on bringing the contending elements in India 
together "Whether they can best do that bj tbe exercise of their persuasion upon 
the existing party leaders or by building up a strong central party of men who are 
prepared to jiut india first, their efforts may well be decisive in shaping the whole 
future of their countrj 

India’s Record in thr War 

“Meanwhile, there are other fields besides that of politics in which India’s 
future IS being shaped In Africa, in Malaya and now in Iraq, India is establish- 
ing her claim to consideration as a major fictor in the war Her troops, by their 
gallantry and technical efficiency, have made a conspicuous contribution to our 
victories in Libya and Eritiea They have faced the trying ordeal of modern war 
and faced it largely under the leadership of Indian ofiicers (Cheers), who have 
ampl^ justified their training and the confidence placed in them “Her young 
Navy has earned the highest commendation fiom the Admiralty— no easy critics— 
for its indefatigable work in the seas east of Suez The expansion of her infant 
Air Eorce is onlv held back against the flood of recruits by a still inadequate total 
supply of machines Her industries have alieady made an unprecedented contri- 
bution to her war effort” 

hlr Wedgivood (Independent) interpolated Are they making aeroplanes ? 

Mr Ameiy They aie beginning 

Ea7l Wniterion (Conservative) Can he tell us what advance there has been 
since the last debate in the production of munitions and in the intake of men into 
the Aimy ? 

BIr Aviery said “I was only referring to the matter quite briefly as bearing 
on the political situation I was not prepared to go into details But, of course, 
Earl Wintertoii is at perfect liberty to raise these matters in so far as I am in a 
position to answer He will appreciate, however, that on many of them it is diffi- 
cult to give detailed answers but 1 shall be happy to do so so far as I am able 
I was about to say— and perhaps this is a large pait of answer I can give — that 
thanks to the stimulating energies of Sir Alexander Rogei’s technical mission, 
which was sent out by the Blinisti-y of Supply, and to the policy of mutual co- 
operation with India’s neighbours, which was set on foot by the Delhi Conference 
and is now being continued by the Eastern Group Supply Council, India will do 
so on an ever-iucreasiug scale as the war progresses 

“All these things constitute a real and indefensible advance in that progress 
towards true self-dependence and true quality which constitutional development 
can, and should, confirm but which they cannot of themselves create Our desue 
in this House shared (I think) by all parties, is that India should advance, and 
advance rapidly, all along the line in the indispensible prerequisites to the fullest 
conceivable measure of freedom Fiom that point of view, we welcome with pride 
her achievements in war as evidence of her growing capacity to meet her own de- 
fence "We welcome industrial progress, which will not only subserve the needs of 
that defence but contribute to her general economy strength "We welcome perhaps 
even more, any measures that can raise the standard of nutrition and health of the 
vast agricultural majority of the population, which has, with staggering increase. 
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nsra from three hundred -ind fifty mdhons to four hundred millions of people in 
the last decide 

No Eotorcfd Agreement worth While 

''Above nil we welcome every effort that Indians can male to come together 
md find a solution to India’s complex and dithcnlt problem, which will do justice 
alike to the claims of her diverse elements foi the due recognition of their indivi- 
dually and ?o the neK that wider nnitj, which is essential to her peace and 
nrosnenty I have dwelt deliberately upon Indian responsibility in (he matter, for 
unless Indians are prepared to face that lesponsibihty now, they mil fail to face 
It hereafter Anv agreement imposed by ns from mtbout cannot survive the with- 
drawal of our ' power to enforce it Only a real agreement, freely reached 
can stand that test It is for Indian statesmen to find that measure 
of agreement which is indispensable, if ue on our side are to 
makeonr further contribution towards the completion of our own task in India, 
the task of joining mth them in crowning the peace and unity already acmeied 
with freedom” (Cheers) 

Mn AMrRk tjpged to visit Ixdiv 


Mr Awimoii (Labour) said lie felt some concern about Mi Araery’s opening 
statement It suggested that there was practioalh no change in the situation now 
as corajiared with what it was when the subject was last before the Housp It 
rather indicated that, strong ns might be the hope of deiuiiig assistance from 
India and achieving better understanding and closer relationship, we had made no 
further progiess 'Ihe first thing that must impiess us, he said was that this was 
a Mtal subject for the British Empire and that, on India, the whole Emiuic might 
bleak down and break up fco far as oiii war effort was concerned thcie was more 
man-power in India than in the rest of the Butish Commonwealth , if only we 
could secure full and willing co-operation it was diihrult to estimate how much 
that would mean to our war efiort There was no bettei ojiportunity li! ely to 
oooiu or had ever occurred over a long period of tears than existed while we had 
a government on such a line as we had now in ponei in this country where eiciy- 
body was concentrating on an endeaiour to obtain the maximum unity effoit, both 
in this country and in the rest of the Emjme 

Mr Ammon conlinned there was at least a very stiong bond during the 
present struggle between India and this country and that was a common detestation 
of Nazidom and all that it represented In that at any rate, we had India's full 
sympathy He suggested to India that they would have been wise bad they accepted 
the Viceioy’s ofler and endeavoured to have mnde the verv best possible use of 
It and strengthened their position in that direction It might have been hoped 
that they might have been content with Dominion btatiis but they bad unfortunate- 
ly not seen their way to do that Mr Ammon added We weic disappointed that 
the Viceroy's offer had received such small acceptance and vvelcome Mr Ammon 
urged Mr Amery to go to India himself as a jvnhiuinary 'Iheie was a lot to bo 
said for getting in the light atniosjibcrc and for giving the {leoplc concerned the 
feeling that we were really concerned about them He w is not going to sav that 
Mr Amery’s going there would solve all problems but it would do soroetbing to 
make a better atmosphere 


Thl fwmple of Tiir Phiiippinev, 

Mr Ammon continued that it piobably would be well if wc gave considciation 
to introducing into Parhnraent, and getting embodied in an Act, that after a ccitain 
number of years— five, tenor twenty, perhaps— independence would be given to 
India \\e slionld thus give a clear and definite objective to which thev could 
strive Ihey would tend after a time to tone down the tendencies of the various 
sections there and they would make preparaliouh for the jiosUion that was gome: 
Dominion lfaUiB^““°" emphasised that he was talking of independence, not of 

Mr Ammon suggested we should make an approach to the problem from a 
® """’ber of years bence, when independencrwou?rbe 

driven too far, was that bet by the United 
PhiUjmines, whereby in 1946 full independence would be 
given to that country as embodied in an Act of Congress already passed That 
would have the effect, he said, of turning the energies of t ^ 

preparation for dealing with the conditions that wmild arise" ll would SS'an 
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opportunity for the British Government to take active steps to mould opinion there, 
to go on with education m a larger measure than it had done and to make it 
possible to arrive at some method whereby a greater measure of co operation could 
be achieved between the people of both countnes 

Don’t be Bound by custom 

Mr W Roberts (Liberal) said it was not enough for us and our Government 
to say to the Indian people in a negative way that thev must settle their differ- 
ences befoie we could do anything more We had mistakes in the past but it 
was our duty now, and it was of vital importance, that we should make every 
effort to make some 'progress in associating Indians in the conduct of the war 
and in the control of India’s contribution towards the war Mr Roberts pointed 
out that Ml Amery should not be too particular and too punctilious about consti- 
tutional precedents which might be set up by any action that we now might take 
to carry out the vital principle that Indians should have very much greater control 
in the affairs of India during the war If it would help the Secretary of State 
to go to India and meet Indians, custom should not stand in the way 

Mr Roberts said he associated himself in deploring the attitude which the two 
big organisations had taken up in India That the Congress leaders, whom one 
had met and who were associated before the war in supporting the democratic 
cause in many struggles, should now adopt the attitude that the people should not 
contribute towards the war effort was an attitude difficult to understand At the 
same time, he continued Muslims while supporting the war, seemed, by accentua- 
ting their difference from the Hindus, to make it more difficult to attain Indian 
unity and self-government Statesmanship must find a solution in which Indians 
faced and overcame their differences themselves 

Mr Godfrey Nicholson (Conservative) said that we should concentrate on send- 
ing a definite message to India He welcomed whole-heartedly Mr Amerifs 
speech It must, he said be fiimly impressed on India that this was no longer 
,^a Biitish but a purely Indian problem The venue had left Westminster and was 
now in India If India could agree on demanding any particulai form of consti- 
tution she would receive sympathetic hearing The problem facing civilisation was 
the simple one of survival Was India aware of t^t ? The British Empire, 
whatever its faults had -guaranteed to India peace, law and order 

The time had come for very plain speaking to India if any constitutional 
progress were to be achieved Mr Nicholson continued The people of this country 
and of India were indissolubly linked by a community of ideas as to what consti- 
tuted decent living and decent behaviour They were brothers in spirit 

British Government’s ‘•Dilemma” 

Sir George Schuster (Liberal national) said that nothing could be more 
distressing than that at the present moment when all these decisions vitally 
affecting India’s future were being taken, the Government should rest purely in 
official hands But the British Government were in this dilemma They wanted 
to transfer power You could not ask representative Indians to share responsibility 
unless they bad power But you could not change the whole balance of consti- 
tutional power, and vou could not transfer constitutional power unless you fixed 
the whole structure of the new constitution The conflict and disagreement which 
had already occurred over the 1935 Act as regards the Central Government proved 
the difficulties that lay in the way, but to men who trusted each other and wanted 
to co-operate, the answer was quite easy 

Let leading Indians come in as members of the Viceroy’s Council in the same 
positions in which other Indians had gone into the Council in the past They 
would have plenty of power but they must have courage too They might have 
to share in unpopular decisions perhaps they might lose political siippoit for the 
future He was sure that there were men in India who had that courage That 
was what the Secretary of State offered, but all Indian political leaders, not only 
the Congress, would not have it They wanted all sorts of guarantees of their 
constitutional position and some wiiters said quite openly that there must be real 
transfer of constitutional power now, that that was to be the acid test of whether 
the British Government ever meant anything They said in effect, ‘*\Ve don’t 
trust the British, but if we get the transfer of power now it will be something on 
which they cannot go back in future” That was ^ust what could not be given 
short of the formation of a wholly new, properly balanced constitutional structure 
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COSGFESS SeEKIXG PARTX DOMINATION 

Sir Geoice Sc1ui‘;ter, continuing asked Was it not possible that the Congress' 
Older forcing the Jlmisters to resign was not merelv a gesture of protest but also 
because Congress saw the danger of a provincial spirit of disunity growing up 
which might set up loyalties conflicting with the loyalty to the Congress ? He 
made no charges but the«e disquieting questions were bung asked b\ in my people 
and he must confess he was asking them himself It was disquieting that the 
leading national party should be taking such a purely negatiie line seeking nothing 
but eas% populantv which came to those who were against the Goiernmcnt, helping 
not at all in finding constructive solutions for the many problems of India It 
was disquieting tint the lending Indian paity should not show a greater sense of 
reality a tiner appreciation of the eraeigeacy but that it should lecklessly seek 
to embarr'-ss the British Government when Britain was fighting despeiately not 
roerch for her heroic existence bnt for the freedom of India as well 'Ihe most 
disquieting of all the suspicion that the real objectiie of the Congress was to 
estiblish party domination of the State in India parallel to the Na/i and Fiscist 
party dominations in Germany and Italy Qo the Biitish mind there was an 
unpleasant familiarity in the conr-,e which the Congress Parts seemed to be forcing 
Biitnin to go through The Biitish Goiernment Iiad made a gesture vhicli tliey 
knew in their heaits to mean a real offer of transfer of power Britain had found 
no response fiom the Congress, no effort at all to face the necessity of finding 
some balance among the parties in India and no recession from then demand to 
be the only pirty to speak for India I bus the British Goiernment began to feel that 
there lay behind all tins a lery sinister purpose tlmt was being finalli unmasked 

'I hey felt these doubts, continued fair George, but perhaps the tinnl stage had 
not yrt been reached He made no charges The doubts and questions he liad 
raised might be wrong He played that they might be He appealed to Air 
Gandhi to piove them and if it wire any help to him, Sir G Sthusicr said, “Let 
me add that we are all to blame” The present leader of the Mnsliro League, Jlr 
Jinnah was equally unpractical Let us admit that we had been in the wrong 
Tile Bntish side might have been to blame Its case might have been put badly 
and unimaginatiiely The Goieinmenl of India might hare been very wooden 
Sir George Schuster had always felt that there were \eiy great diflioiiliies in the 
handling of negotiations of this kind by the Viceroy He had to considei his 
administratiie position 

Sii George Schuster said he had always felt that if they admitted blame 
on the Biitisii side there was one peison who was not to blame and that was 
the present Secretary of State He succeeded to an cxircmeK difficult position 
and since he had held it he had made repealed reasonable and most courageous 
efforts to Eolie the dafiiculties Sir George Schuster said that the Commons and 
the British public were not to blame except po^Bibly foraceitiiii mcasuze of 
indifleience but soroebow or other they fell tlmt they had been let down They 
felt they had been so honest in their desire to fin'd a constrnctne way to do 
what the Indians wanted and that if only the latter could bnie understood what 
was in British minds and what were their purposes, this situation could never 
have been allowed to arise 

Advice to Mr Amert 

Sir George Schustei continued that he firmly believed also that the gicat body 
of Indian opinion aid desiie to have a free and fair democracy and not party domi- 
nation and that thev were willing to male a consinictive effoit to help in the solu- 
tion In these circiimstanccs what were the Biiiish Goveioment to do ? He v-anted 
to cay to the Secrctaiy of Stale ‘‘Go on with nil possible stej'S to get rcpiesentatne 
Indians to join in the task of Government not only on the Viceroy’s Council, but 
in the Provinces Get men no matter what then political status'js Get some of 
the men who hare shown their capacity ns Dewans or in fields of commercial and 
biisuie=s enterpiise as well as well known people in the poliiical field Appeal to 
them that there is a supierae chance of serving India but do not say it is no use 
going on if representative parties do not support you” H was ridiculous to claim 
that there were no Indians capable of being Finance Members 

Sir George Schuster continued that he could not sec whv constitutional dis- 
ciissions in India sliould not go on during the war There were immense prelimi- 
nary problems to be discussed dealing with the essential difficulty of tlie mixture 
of communities which might be solved by some form of segregation of admimstratire 
uiiilB or by some different form of democracy from the form of parliamentary 
41 
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democracy that the British tnew All this required lon^ study and should he 
tactled noii\ Could not they get the whole thing going in a different atmosphere ? 
They had all got into the wious: atmosphere by appioaehing these questions through 
the leaders of the All-lndia political parties These men had never shown their 
ability ns practical statesmen There were Provincial Ministers and men in the 
States who had proved themselves Why si ould they not get together and try and 
start these constitutional discussions in a different atmospheie ? 

ISDiAx TJkder-Seceetary Suggested 

Sir George Schuster said that he wanted to make one more suggestion It 
seemed so important in these difhciilt times that we should get closer to India hnd 
we wanted India to get closer to us Could nothing more be done in that direction ? 
Would It not be possible to have an Indian Under-Secretary of State ’ Would it 
not be possible to bring over a man like Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru and put him 
in the House of Lords or we might even have a Congress leader, but anyhow 
let us have a genuine Indian like him here Let him send back trusted words 
to India which would tell what the British peonle were fighting for now and 
banish the ridiculous idea that this was only another wai for imperialistic purposes 
Sir George Schuster believed that such a step might have a great effect Finally 
he wanted again to record an appeal to all Indians, who had wisdom and the 
trust of their own people, to bring these gifts into the common task “Let them” 
he said, “be courageous and stiong, let them take their chances of their political 
future in both hands Let them look back at the record of Congress and say 
‘let this be changed’ Congress in the past has alwajs said, ‘no’ You cannot 
save humanity or recreate a national India by saying ‘no” (Cheers) 

Tee Most Democratic Party 

Eei Sorensen (Labour) said that whatever might be said about the alleged 
desire of the Congress in relation to Nazism, there was no party in the world 
more democratic than the Congress Partj in India I he Congress required neither 
a dishonoured nor a blank cheque hat Congress had been doing was to secure 
from this country recognition that India had the right to her political independence 
Although he anpieciated the moMre, he regretted the suggestion that great con- 
tribution would be made to an understanding between this country and India if 
we could persuade some Indian to come over here and be Under Secretary It 
would have been much better to have suggested that some Indian should come 
here as a member of the Cabinet M by not Nehru or the leader of the Congress ’ 

Sir Sanletj Reed (Conservative) said that in all frankness and sincerity Mr 
Amery s speech left him under a sense of depression It did not take them any- 
where, did not lead them any further on the road to a solution of the great 
problem of closer co-operation between India and the British Commonwealth at 
the present time He could not quite reconcile the picture of India under the 
present regime uith that which reached him from many other sources India had 
been greatly moied, as the House had been greatly moved, at the position 
whereby men we knew and admired and with whom we had the closest friendship 
for many a ears were now in gaol It was not a case that men were going to 
gaol for declining to co operate with the Government So far as these punitive 
measures were being exercised, they were being exercised against men who 
were deliberately obstructing the co operation of others in the war effort 

Sir Stanley Reed continued Active efforts to prevent others from co-operat- 
ing was defiance of authority which no Go''ernment could pass by without 
allowing the whole foundation of the rule of law to collapse at a time of infinite 
peril not onlv to us but to India ns well When we saw on one side the In- 
dian National Congress demanding complete independence which mi’si be fatal 
to India at the present time and the Muslim League on the other hand demanding 
the splitting of India again into coteries of States, which would undo the work 
of the past one hundred and fifty years, we made the fatal mistake of running 
away with the idea that these two powerful organised bodies represented the 
whole of India He believed that there were very large number of members 
of the Indian National Congress, who to-day would recoil from the idea of 
complete independence if faced with that issue and if equal and hon’ble partnership 
in the British Commonwealth were put before them they would regard that as 
entirely satisfying their ambitious and providing for Indians full scope for their 
full national development 
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I'AITH NOS-POUTICAL INDIA 

Fir Stanley Read, conliinun?:, said that not all Sluslims irantcd the plan 
advocated by the Mtislim League Was there iiothiiif; between the extreme view 
of the CoiigieBs on the one etde and the exlicme view of the MuBum League on 
the other to whom Mr Ameiy could make his direct appial and to whom he could 
direct his eneigies with a view to bunging them within the fabiic of ndiniuis- 
tralion ? 'llicie was a veiy great body tn India not associated with either of 
these two political oiganisatioiis Tiue, it had not the same edicient political 
propaganda and political machinery, but it lepresented a great body of the thought 
in India lie sometimes thought that there was a certain paiallel tn what we 
called Indian Libeials and the Libeiala in England Liberalism in England was 
a far more important force in this countn than i.as lepresented bj the Libeial 
Party in the Commons Fo it was in India 'Jhere was a gieat body of Ltbenl 
thought bent on coiisiriictive woik foi its eountij within the Coinmonwcilth 

“How weie we to get iid of the suspicion that existed and coniiiice India 
that we were determined to see India attun full status as a Dominion”, asked fcir 
S Reed 'Ihe only way this miasma could be swept awav, he said, was by ittcinpl- 
ing to bung lepreseiitatites of that school direct into the Goveinment of India He 
asked Mi Amciy to go back again and again and not to leave his task until he 
had found some means of hainessing this gient body of bioad libeial patiiolism and 
constructive thought in the machineiy of the Goveinment of India, not to be deiei- 
led by constitutional niceties, not to be fiightened awav by the idea whethei this 
was Blnctly correct War was now approaching the borders of India Theie was 
no one here who did not fulU appreciate the value, sliength and immensity of the 
Indian war effort 'llieie \ias none who had not been piofoiindly moved by the 
gallantry and elan of Indian tioops tn Libya and East Afiica (Cheers) 'Hint was 
not enough We had to mobilise the whole moral and political force and cnthusi- 
asra of as mnnv people in India as could possibly be mobilised iii tliat direction 

In conclusion, be asked Mr Ameiy to consider again and again pioposals which 
came from men of goodwill and patriotism with a view to seeing wlitthci steps 
could now be taken whcicby India might feel tint not only her armed forces, 
munitions and her industiies and inteicsts were behind the wni effort but the heart 
and soul of a gicnt and generous people 

Mk G\NDni— A Chuisiian Anarchist 


Mr WedgiLOod (Independent) sard that to a large extent the drfficull position wo 
found oinsehcs in to-dav was because both sides felt it essential that they should 
save their faces Our real difiiculty in India was not the Congiess but Mi Gandhi 
himself Mr Gandhi did not believe in Goveinment Mr Wedgwood believed that 
the one thing that Mr Gandhi regreUed in liis life was that he took part in the 
Round Table Conference He was mturallv a Christian anarchist and no amount 
of peiBunsion from Mr Ameiy would shake his mind It was extremely ddiitult 
with that frame of mind to believe in schemes of Government to which the (Con- 
gress should agree 

Mr Veriwn Bartlett (Independent) said Mr Ameiv had repeated the same old 
business that the only solution for the Indian problem depended on the Indians 
themselves Mr Ameiy might have given a w irnicr welcome to the discussions 
which had been taking place under the leadeiship of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru Surely 
something more could be done to encourage the middle movement in India Mr 
Bartlett could not believe that we could not iiicienso the Viceroy’s I'xecutive Coun- 
cil without the danger of upsetting the present balance of Government 

Eari Winterton dr&es Greatip War Eftort 


Earl ^^lnierton (Conseivative) agreed with Jlr Baitlett that no effort should 
be spared to hnd a way out, but be could not agree that theie was auy relationshin 
at this moment between the political situation and what India was doing m the 
war effort The great dominant fact overshadowing any discussion about the consti- 
tutional sv stem fot any part of the Empire, he said, is this— that we ore coinr^ 
to defend against the encmv (Cheers) There was the possible danger of a tidal 
wave of lotnlilonmiism coming like a Ganges flood lapping up to the very frontier 
of India 'ii'd for the first time in the strategical history of the lelationship between 
Biitnui and India there was danger from two sides and pos-,ibly a third If was 
no use talking of constitutions when we wanted guns and tanks M e arc not 
fighting this war with woids There was only one way to meet the Panzer divisions 
flooding thiough Greece That was with more men trained and armed to the teeth 
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and uhere could ure 6nd in the whole Empire better or more magnificent material to 
stand by our side and beside the troops of the Dominions in resisting that flood 
than in not one but the many I'-ces of India He paid a u hole-hearted tribute to 
the magnificent qualities and woik of Indian troops to day One of his houoiiiable 
friends had sud that they were proiing a ma]Oi. factor 'ihey were not pioving a 
major factor, he declaied That was his quarrel Tbea ought to be a major 'fac- 
tor It ought to be possible to raise two million men from India aud equip them 
with tanks and guns He did not blame the present Secietaiy of State nor the 
Yiceroj, but the growth in India of munitions making was obviously requiied for 
modern troops 


Mk Amery’s Reply 

Mr Amery made a second speech in leply to the debate He said “I do not 
think there could have been a moie satisfactory debate from my point of view not 
because honouiable membeis have treated the Secretary of State with consideration 
and kindness but because of the leal value uhich this debate will have in India 
when It IS lead and studied there The House has shonn itself with reference to 
India to be a truly liberal boda Speeches fiom all quarters of this House were 
tiue reflections of the spirit in winch we are waging this wai and the cause for 
which we aie fighting Ihe debate illustiated to the full the fundamental universal 
goodwill of this House towards India and its "spirations There weie manv admir- 
able speeches I would like to single out not only Earl 'Winterton but Sir George 
Schuster and Mr Nicholson, who had exercised the priiilege of goodwill, which is 
to sjieak fiankly and straightly to one’s friends and to those whom we do tegard 
as our brothel s in spirit 

“Universal goodwill towards India is not onlj charaeteiisitc of honourable 
membeis of the House but underlies the policy and aims of His Jlajestv s 
Government The policy of the Government announced last autumn offers India 
far moie than ever before and the remarkable thing is that it is the policv not 
merely of Mr Ammon s friends in the Cabinet or of the present Secietaij of State 
hut of the Prime Minister, who only a few years ago was the most stalwart and 
persistent opponent of the measure of self-government which fell far short of that 
pledge of complete Dominion Status as soon as Indians can agree after the war ” 

Pi EDGES KOT BROKEN 

Mr Amery continued ‘That is evidence suiely that on our side there is 
unity and goodwill which is one of the pre-iequisites of constitutional progress in 
India It was suggested that we had broken oui jiledges to India at the end of 
the last wai to confer independence upon hei I would remind the House of the 
actual pledges given The Piearcble to the Act of 1919 referred to the giadual 
development of self-goveimng institutions with a view to the piogres'^ive realisation 
of responsible goiernment in luQia as an integral part of the British Empire 
There was no mention of Dominion Status then In 1929 Loid Halifax, the _theii 
Viceroy, declared — and truly — that it was implicit in the declarations of 1917 and 
the Pieamble of 1919 that the eventual issue of India’s constitutional progress 
would be the attainment of constitutional independence But it had never been 
desciibed as auvthiug but gradual The great Act of 1935 m no wav fell short of 
the pledges given but even that fell a long way behind the clear declarations of 
policy made for a united country by a united government last summer There is 
no essential diQiculty so fai as this countiv’s intentions are concerned in India 
setting on the wav to Dominion Status The difPculty lies not so much in the 
devolution of authoiity as in making suie that tbeie is an authority in Ii dia which 
can take over and will not break down oi break up in the process The difficulty 
does remain and it is no use pretending that it does not in India itself in those 
divisions in India which have shown themselves with increasing acuteness as the 
prospect of free government comes nearer 

Mr Aviery not Pessuiistic 

“It IS veiy true that in that difficulty we are confronted by what has been 
described as a certain sense of frustiation or depression I see no reason why we 
should vield to that After all let us remember that little more than a vear ago 
war had been in progress for a good many months and we had not come to any 
understanding foi a union of our political paities and there was in the House 
and countiy a consideiable sense of frustration in the political situation As 
the situation came home to us and the feeling of the ordinary man in the street 
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came home to the people in politics they realised that thev had to sink political 
differences for the greater common cause ^ , , 

“I see no leason «hy this process should not repent itself in India also, 
thoin’’h lie must not foiget how deep are the inherent divisions in India and how 
lelatrvely remote even now war seems to many in India, above all among those 
whose whole career has been in political agitation and tiouble and to wliom 
political interest still seems the dominant one We have to enable India to get out 
of that atlitnde, to get iid of the cocoon of old contioversies into which elder 
Indnn politnians spin themsehes It is from that point of view that 1 have 
welcomed the initiative of fcir 'le] Bahadur Sapiu and his friends 1 am bound to 
point to the difhculties inherent in their first proposal because it is laigely 
addiessed to the wrong quarter and because it does not face these inherent Indian 
difficulties vvliich aie an obstacle I ccitainly hope that these eminent and 
painotic men will not cease then efforts, that in one way or another thev will tiy 
to bung about iinitj in regaid to the whole constilutional futiue of India It is 
for them, fai moie than for us to judge the best w ly of aehicving it 

“'ihey will tiy, no doubt, to bring the leadcis of two greit oiganisations to- 
gethei If they fail, it may well be that they could laj themsehes out to get, 
tliiough their personal eminence, gi eater measures of popular support from India 
itself— the biulaing up of a party lufluenlial enough to get the attention of Indian 
parties and to enlist the siippoit of those provincial goveinments to whose impor- 
tance in the future constitutional seheme more tlinn one speech has paid us tribute 
Thcie IS no need for us to be despondent about the fiitiiie even if the difli- 
culties are gieat and even if it is not casj to discover one immediate leinedj above 
all a remedy devised from here I assiiie the House that the Viccioj to whose 
unwearied effoits tribute has been paid will notecase to trj to find vvajs and raeaiis 
of implementing a policj which because it is ouis we want to see succeed and 
cnined out I have no intention either so far as I am conccincd or the Viceroy 
and Goveinment of India aie concerned, to look upon this matter with the idea 
that It should just diift along 


"War Eeport 

"At the same time while theie is an element of disappointment and 
discouragement in the purtlj political situation in India wo should not overlook 
the fact that the politiinl con trovei files in India arc not the whole of India’s life 
and oiitlool Alongside all this deadlock and wrangles of lending Indian 
politicians and the nioie helpful effoits of Indian politicians to stinighten out 
that pniticulai aspect of things India is dnj bv diy feeling liei feel India is 
piospeioiis 'ilieie is moie revenue for Cential and Piovinnnl Goveinments and 
not only under those Broviiicml Goveinments canying on nndei democratic 
institutions but tlicie is gicat deal of active social jiiogie^s going on all the 
time In the four Pioviiiccs conducting iheir own Goveinments thej are verv 
helpfiillj contiibiitiiig to war tffoit bo is the whole public of India Geneions 
fund have tlowed from even class of cveiv puipose of vv-u or for mitigation of 
stiffciing One and a half millions foi aeioplanes had been piovidcd not onh bv 
Rajahs and wealtln industiiahsts but bv the humblest j ca'ants policemen and 
soldicis As to what India is doing m the actual field of vvai I agicc that it will 
he desiiahle litci to have a debate icvicwing the bioad field of India’s war effoit 
The building iij) of an aimv of Inlf a million in India and going bevond it with 
each inciease ot hoops sent oveiseas is i>ioceeding veij aetivelv and laigelv because 
good foundations were laid foi it Onh tlie other dav I lecened a letter fiom i 
distinguished soldier who had visited India aftei an absence of two rears lie 
evpicsses his amarement at the progicss made in the leshaping of India on the «idp 
ot munitions 


5Iech VMS VTioy of Arvins 

, -r to draw the attehtion of the House to the fact that the evpansion 

of India’s fighting stiength is conditioned bj the provision of modern war equip- 
ment and that is conditioned bv macliino tools and tcclinwal and skilled vvorkcis 
India could pioduce two million fighting men Unforfunatolv that is not 
enough Me have seen m the last few weeks a million of the bravest soldiers m 
the wor d, moil I Iieaid desenbed in the last war as the finest infantrv m Eurone 
equipped well accoiding to the standaids of Oie h^t war, scatteied to tlie winds mul 
broken m pieces bv the armoured divisions which Geiman foresight-and determi- 
nation on war-provided while we m our self-delusion allowed locusts to sat 
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piecious ve'xrs vre aie noiv tiTing to retiieve for ourselves and India In these 
matters India is dependent upon us and Amenca also and c’n onh slowly make 
good what ought to have been made good in pievious veai-s Eiery effort is being 
made in that diiection The result of the Dellii Confeience has been the setting 
up in India of the Eastern Gioun Supply Council with representatives fmm all 
governments of Dominions and Colonies east and south of Suez and of a central 
provision depot for all thcaties of war in that part of the world That is 
important now and it mav be of immense consequence if the war derelops m 
certain directions which we cannot vet foresee 

*•10 the same way eveiv ehoit is being made to increase India s capacity to 
produce munitions Y’oung men are being trained by tens of thousands in India 
for technical and munition work and a smaller niimbei are bemg sent for training 
to this country Those who come here are trained at tiaining centres and 
partly under carefully selected emplojers They are not actually rctening pav 
but they receive an allowance for the purchase of suitable clothes and training 
allowances sufficient to covei the cost of upkeep and accommodation, with weekly 
pocket money There are welfare officers speedily attached to look after theiir 
well-being I have ererv hope that the expenment will prove successful and it 
is widely welcomed in India itself The tiainmg peiiod is six mouths 

‘•India by the gallantry of her fighting men and the derelopment of her 
industries is steadily establishing a rear claim to equality with ourselves The mam 
constitutional task is inevitably for the moment far more in the hands of Indians 
themselves than in ours We shall give them every help we can” The motions 
were agreed to 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Statement on Emery’s Speech 

In this connection lilahatma Gandhi issued the following statement on Mr 
Amerv’s speech which is charged with such emotion as he larelv puts into his 
public utterance “Eveiy line and every word of it breathes indignation— of a tije 
somewhat unusual with 'the Mahatma said the Et Hon’nle V b Srinivasa Sastri 
refeiiing to it in his Eanade Hall speech at Madias on the 27th April The 
explanation must be sought in the fact that nothing repels G'^ndhi]! so much as 
insincerity and Mr Amery in Lrs speech was so obriously concei'ned with making 
debating points that he had no use for sincerity The following is the text of 
the statement — 

“I have read painfully the long report of the debate iii the House of 
Commons on India Distress has been Imown to have softened people’s hearts 
and made them mindful of facts But Britain s distiess has eridentlv left 
hli Amerv absolutely cool and untouched This caUoiisness makes me moie than 
ever confirmed in mv opinion that the Congress must abide by its policy of 
non-violence in spite of the heavy odds facing it 

“Mr Ameiy has lendeied no servic^ to Gieat Biitain by his contemptuous 
disregard of the srtr.atiOn as it exists in India and the facts that stare one in the 
face He talks glibly of Bntish rule Laving given peace to India Did he not 
know what was happening in Dacca and Ahmedabad ? Who was responsible 
foi keeping the peace in these two places ? I hope he will not throw rn irrv face 
the fact that Bengal, at any rate, hrs self-government He knows what a 
mockery that self-government rs He knows what little power for such emergencies 
toy Ministers have, whether they wear the Congress label, the League label or 
any other 

“I ask the very paitinent question Why has this long spell of Bntish rule 
left the people so emasculated as to disable them from standing up against 
a few hundred goondas ? It is a hrrmrhatmg spectacle, more for the Bntish 
than for us, to see thousands of people lunnmg away from their homes through 
sheer fight, because a few goondas have found a farorrrable atmosphere for lesortmg 
to arson, murder and loot The first act of any Government worth the name 
would be to teach its people the art of self-defence, but tire foreign British Govern- 
ment had no concern about this fundamental welfare of India’s cit’zens and so it 
deprned the people of the use of aims 

“All the handsome tribute Brat Mr Amer'V pays to Indian troops falls flat 
on Indian soil, because, learmg aside Confess non-violence foi the time being, 
if India had been equipped and trained for self-defence and if India had become 
a voluntary ally of Great Biitain, I hold that all European Powers combined for 
destruction would not have touched Great Britain 
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“Jlr Amen has insulte<l Indian intelligence b> leiterating ad nauseam 
that Indian political paitics ha\e but to naree among themse ves and Great 
Biitain ivill lecistei the will of a united India I ha\c repeatedly shown that it 
has been the tiadition"! poluj of Gicat Bntain to pievent pai ties fiom uniting 
‘Divide and lule’ has been Gieat Butam’s proud and ill contcued motto It is 
the Biitish statesmen who aie lesconsible for the divisions in India’s lanks and the 
divibioas will tontuuie so long as the Biitish sword holds India undci bondage 

“I ndniil that there is unfoitun itelj an unbrideeabk gulf bet.vten the Congress 
and the aiiiBhm I cagiip Why do not Biilish b'lttsincn admit that it is iflei 
alia domestic quarrel? Let ihem withdi aw ftoiti India and I promise that the 
Gongicss and the League and all othci paitics will find it to then intciest to come 
to'^ethei and devise a liomc-ma lo solution for the Government of India It may 
not be sanilific, it may not be 'ftei any western pittcm , but it will be durable 
It may be that befoie v'-c come to that hapnj st itc of iflurs, we ni ij have to fight 
amongst ourselves But if we agrtc not to invite the assistance of any outside 
Power’, the lionble will last pci haps a fortnight and it will not mean even one 
day's destiuction of Iiuiuan licads sneh ns goes on in Europe to dav, for the simple 
reason that thanks to the Diitish rule we nie wholly unarmed 

“Mr Amcry in utter disiegard of tuith, misleids hib ignormt audience that 
the Congiess wants ‘all or nothing’ let me lemiiid him that in ordci to j lacate 
Biitibh sentiment, the Congiess descended to the Poona Kesolution and when at 
Bombay it undid the Poona RLsoUition I aulhoi datively stated that the British 
Goveinnient could not at the piescut moment gi ml or dtibvre India’s uidtpendence 
and tiiat, tliercfoie, for the time being we '•lionld be satished with complete fieedom 
of spcedi and pen Was that ‘All oi nothing’’ With Mi Anitiy b state of mind, 
I BujipoBe It IB too mu h to evnect him to have the element iry gi ice to ncknowlidge 
the studied modeiatioii of the Congress in Us desiic not to embannss the Biitish 
Government whilst it is fighting foi its veiy eviatence Not having that giace, he 
tuins tlio Congiess model Uion against it and tlninis that the Congie‘=s civil disobe- 
dience lias fallen flat 

‘ It took ray bieath away when I read his slatement about India’s piospeiity 
I say fioin evpeiience that it is a legendary thing India’s millions me becoming 
piogrcssively 1 anpetiscd Ihcv aic miserably clotlied and uiuhifcd Bet nii=e there 
18 one man’s rule, lie is able to pioducc a budget of millions But I make bold to 
say that It IS not only no pioof of the pios| eutv of the famishing millions, but it 
18 proof positive that India is being ground down undci the Bush heel U is tbo 
duly of everv Indian who knows miMhing about the distress of the peasantry, to 
rise in lebtllion against tins autociatic rule Forliinttely for hnmnniiy, India’s 
rebellion is a peaceful revolt and I hope it will be through e\tlusively peaceful 
effoit tint India will realise her natural desliiiy 

“But 1 must not carrv any fiullier the painful dissection of Mr Vmery’s 

pcrfoimmce It hints mo to have to uiidei take even tins vciy biief analysis of 

Ins speech But it is so amirmgly mibhading tint I felt I would he falling in my 
duty if I did not point out at least some of tie mo»t glinng (list icpmuics in that 

iinfoitunate utterance Suicly he toiild have rested content with the undisputed 

sway that he cAcicises over the destinies of over fom Inindicd iniHion people” 

Standing Committee of the Bombay Conference 

'liie following Bfafcmciit was issued by the ‘Standing Committee of the 
Bombnv Conference dated the 28th Amil 1911 — 

‘‘I he .Standing Committee of the Bombay Conference have rend 5Ii Amery’s 
speeches in the Ilonse of Commons with the oaie which thev deserve The Commi- 
ttee vciv much legiet that the speeches blionld have betinvcd such an anuziii" mis- 
nnderhtanding of the real polunal situation in India and displnvcd such an unsvm- 
patlielic and uiibsuding altitude towards the aspirntions of India The Committee 
feel that Ml Amerv l.ns miascd the opportumtv of winning public confidence which 
was offered to the British Govenimfnt. with the best intentions, bv those who have 
a vivid aipiceiation of the dangers of the international silimtion ' Uiev have how- 
evei reason to npprehriid that one certain effect of these speeches is going to’ be to 
Btrengtlion the forces of disruption in the .ounfrv and to create the impression that 
thiB^°p'inc*tion'''^*’ Government have no de=ire to part with real power at 


The CommiUee regret very raucli that Mr Aiuciv should have adopted 


an 
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attitude of Belf-complacency with regard to the position in India which was bound 
to create a wrong impression lu Pailiament, and probably on a large audience in 
Ameiica, that the present sjstem of Government in India commands not only the 
acquiescence of the people of this country but also their goodvill Ihe Committee 
have no hesitation iii sajing that this is a complete tiavesty of the situation in 
India 

“The Committee, however, note with satisfaction that theie were men in Par- 
liament belonging to diffeient paities some with considerable knowledge of India, 
such as Sir Stanley Reed and Su Oeorqe Schuster, who controverted Mr Amery’s 
assumptions then and theie and warned him against the iinuisdom and unfairness 
of his policy of drift at a time of such a grave peiil The Committee feel, however, 
that it would be unfaii to Mr Amery to hold him wholly responsible for creating 
this irapiession, as the oiigiual lesponsibility for giving a tine estimate of the 
situation in India rests with the Government of India 

“No one in this countiy, and no one, paiticulaily, connected with the Bombay 
Conference has ever minimised the desiiability of reconciliation between the two 
important political bodies of India — the Congress and the Muslim League The 
Piesident of the Bombay Conference (who will issue a separate statement) was not 
unmindful of the desirability of removing misunderstanding at an early date, and 
he made endeavouis before the Conference met at Bombay to explore the iiossibili- 
ties of bunging the contending parties together 'Jhe organisms of the Conference 
weie, howevei, satisfied that, in view of the fundamental differences between the 
Congress and the Muslim League there was no prospect, within a reasonable 
distance of time, of those contending parties coming together The Confeience felt, 
at the same time that it w^s intoleiable that the piogress of the countiv should be 
held up by His Majesty’s Government raeieiy because the two contending parties 
would not 01 could not compose then differences In this connection, the Committee 
would refer to the statement made by His Excellency the Viceioy on the 8th 
August last Tt IS clear’, said His Excellency, ‘that the earlier differences whuh 
had pievenfed the achievement of national unity remain unbiidged Deeply as His 
M qesty’s Goveiuioent regret this, they do not feel that they should any longer, 
because of these difieiences, postpone the expansion of the Governor-General’s 
Council’ Foi Mr Amery now to insist upon agreement as a conclition precedent to 
any change at the Centre, is really to go back on the declared policy of His 
Majesty’s Government 

‘ihe Committee would like the Secretary of State to consider whether the 
repetition of the advice that Indians should first settle their differences among them- 
selves before expecting any constitutional change, could absolve him from the 
reproach, so pointecliy made by Sir Chimanlal Setalvad in his recent statement on 
Mr Aniery’s speech, namely ‘However piofiise the assurances of the British Govern- 
ment may be as regards their intentions to make India a self-governing Dominion, 
no political jrarty is convinced because of past experience, of the British Govern- 
ment’s sincerity, as regards parting with power ” 

‘In view of the growing dangers to India from the war, those who assembled 
at Bombay put forward ceitain proposals which they were satisfied were piactic 
able, and which, if accepted, would have had an excellent psychological effect 
on the country and stimulated genuine voluntary war effort to a much greater 
extent The present policy of the Secietary of State is bound to have a deleterious 
effect on the minds of the people and on the situation m India, for which the 
entire responsibility m st be his and of His Majesty’s Government 

“According to the Secietary of State the present position seems to be that until 
it pleases kli Jinnah to approve of any scheme His Majesty’s Government can 
do nothing to give effect even to their own intentions as announced in August 
last Mr Amery has referred to an unworthy insinuation made by Mr Jinnah in 
his speech at Madias, to the effect, that the Bombay Confeience was held in 
consultation with or at the instigation of some Congress leaders in the interests of 
the Congress The Committee repudiate this categorically The Committee would 
not have noticed such an aspersion, but for the fact that the Secretary of State 
referred to rt in his speech in the House of Commons to the prejudice of the 
Confeience and its organisers 

‘It is not difficult to understand the working of the mind of the Secretary of 
State He assumed that in seven jrrovinces where the constitutional machinery of 
Government had been replaced by the personal rule of the Governors, the people 
were contened with the system of administration — an assumption which, if true, 
must bar out all proposals of advance even after the war He apparently thought 
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that the attitude of the Hindus did not require to be tahen seriously into account, 
vrbereaB he osBumed that the Muslim Leap^ue, in its present state of lutransigeance 
represented the attitude of all the ^luslinis of India, or of an overwh^min^ majo- 
ritj of them even though provinces like Sind and the North-M est Frontier 
Province and considerable sections of Muslims in other provinces repudiate the 
authority and policj of the Muslim League and the leadership of Mr Jinnah 
These facts should, in fairnes, have been brought to the notice of the House of 
Commons _ , , , , , 

‘ The Secretarj of State has advised the Conference as to what it should do in 
future Its membeis are according to him, to devote their energies to bringing 
about a settlement between the Congress and the League and, failing that, to attem- 
pt to form a Centre Party Meanwhile, they are to remain satisfied with his promise 
of Dominion Status at an indefinite date with an unrepresentative and un influen- 
tial Centre and peisonal rule in seven provinces The Standing Committee are 
compelled, in view of their knowledge of the country, to reject this adiice, for 
reasons of which Mr Amery and his advisers in India cannot surely be ignorant 
The Conference at Bombay was concerned with the immediate future during the 
war, not with long-range policies which must bide their time Even if a Centre 
Paity were to eraeige after a number of years what guarantee is there that its 
proposals would receiie any better treatment than have tne united demands of In- 
dian politicians in the past ? Ihe burden of the Secietary of State’s speech is that, 
befoie he can be prepared to consider any proposal there must be the piior approval 
of Mr Jinnah— a position which no self-respecting political paity can accept or 
tolerate 

“The Committee desire to meet some of Mr Amery’s objections and raise 
some questions with regard to them One of his objections is that the Conference 
proposal would mean not a modification of the present form of goicrnment but 
its suj'ersession by an entiielj difllient form of Government The joresent Govern- 
ment consists of foui ofiicials and two non oflitial Indians in addition to His 
Excellency the Commander iii-Chief All the members of the Government are at 
present appointed by the Crown and are responsible to it Tlie Committee under- 
stand that, under the proposals made last August by the British Government, the 
number of official memliers was to be leduced to two and the total stiength of the 
Executive Council increased to eleven The Conference have proposed no change, 
either in respect of the appointing authority or in the responsilnlity of the Mem- 
bers of the Government to the Crown All that it has suggested that not only 
two but all the four offitial members should be replaced by non-oflicials Does 
such a proposal amount to a supersession of the present sjstem of Goveinment ? 

“Ihe Secretary of State has chosen not to show his hand The Committee are 
entitled to ask the British Government what their concrete proposals me Does 
the Sccrctarv of State object to the transfer of the important portfolios of 
Finance and Defence and, if so why ? Sir Geoige Bi buster, Inraself the Finance 
Member of the Government of India from 1928 until 1931, expressed his belief, in 
the House of Commons, that competent Indians could be found for the Finance 
portfolio The Committee have equally little doubt that a competent Indian can 
bo found for the Defence poitfoho The Conference did not as will appear from 
the resolution, want to affect the position and responsibility of the Commander-in- 
Chief , and ns both he and the Defence Member would be appointed by the 
Crown, It should not be difficult to adjust their mutual relations The only 
construction that the Committee can put on the position taken b> Mr Amery is 
that key portfolios would not bo tranferred to Indian hands It is quite clear from 
this that, even if there bad been a previous agreement between the mam political 
parties these portfolios would not have been entrusted to Indian members 

“Another jioint which has been raised by the Secretarj of State is that the 
reconstructed Government would not get political sujiport or even acquiescence 
from the legislature 1 his objection was fully dealt with in Sir N N Sircar’s 
speech at the Bombay Conference, but the Committee would like briefly to refer to 
^ > here for the sake of completeness The total strength of the Legislative 
iissemblj is 141 Out of these, the Congress and the Muslim League combined 
total only ibout 60 They would bo unublo to defe'it the Government without the 
help of other parlies In the absence of the Congress, the Congress Kationnlist 
Party IB the second largest party m the ABSembly, and Us lender. Mr Aney has 
publicly supported the Bomba\ Conference propo'sals and is a member of this 
Committee Considering that the proposal of the Bombay Conference was that 
the Lxccutive should be responsible to the Crown and not to the leLislature 

m Of 
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tlie argument of a possible conflict betp^een the Legislature and the Executive 
loses much of its force but even assuming that, at times, the Governor-General 
IS compelled to resort to his power of certification, it is difficult to understand 
how his position would become worse if he were asked by the reconstituted 
Government to exercise that power than it is now, when he does so upon the 
recommendation of a mixed Council consisting paitly of officials and partly of 
non-officials All this fear of conflict between the Legislature and the Government 
reconstituted on national lines seems to be extremely hypothetical, as it assumes 
unreasonableness on the part of the Legislature and inability on the part of the 
Government to influence it 

“It has further been suggested that the reconstituted Council would create 
internal constitutional problems in relation to the provinces and the Princes But 
even with the partial transfer suggested by the Secretary of State last year, 
there would have been a majority of non-officials in the Executive Council 
There is not the remotest reason to assume that Indians in such positions would 
woik in an unreasonable spirit, or would unnecessarily obstruct the Governor- 
General in the discharge of his responsibilities Such technical objections pre- 
suppose a determination on the part of those who will be selected bv the Viceroy 
to paralyse or to ofier obstruction in the smooth running of the Government On 
such a supposition, no constitutional advance can now or ever be made 

“The pertinent questions which the Committee would wish the Secretary of 
State to answer are (1) What is the interpretation to be placed on the 
following declaration which Mr Amery made on behalf of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on August 11, 1940 —“In spite of the discouraging attitude shown in Congress 
quarters, I still hope that thej will be willing to take their part If that should 
unfortunately not prove to be the case Lord Linlithgow will, of course, go ahead, 
prepared to woik, with those who will work with him and with each other” Is it 
the Secretary of States latest view that unless Mr Jinnah as the head of the 
Muslim League is willing to co operate on his own terms the co-opeiation of all 
other parties is of no political value whatever to the British Government ? If 
that IB not the intention, he should say so in explicit terms (2) The other question 
which the Committee desire to ask is whether his advisers in India sincerely 
believe that it is impossible at the present moment for Mr Jinnah to come to 
terms with the Congress or any other major party in India ?” 

“The Committee are utterly unable to follow the Secretary of State’s reasoning 
that it would be very difficult to persuade Parliament to confer Dominion or 
quasi-Dominion powers on a reconstructed Executive Council The resolution had 
suggested that in regard to in ter-im penal and international matters, the recons- 
tructed Government should be treated on the same footing as the Dominion 
Governments During and since the last war, the right of the Government of 
India to be represented at such conferences has been recognised invariably in 
practice India has had, particularly since her admission to the League of Nations 
as one of its original members, direct representation, not only at the annual 
conferences of the League and its auxiliary at Geneva but also at imperial and 
international conferences wnenever they have been called It seems unthinkable 
that, twentv years after such a principle has been in practice, the Secretary of 
State should refuse to concede the point that Indian delegations to such con- 
ferences should be appointed by the Government of India and receive their instruc- 
tions from them 

"As regards the demand of the Conference that a time-limit should be pres- 
cribed for the inauguration of the Dominion Status after the termination of the war 
the Committee attach considerable importance to it, as without such a time 
limit the country cannot feel sure that India will get Dominion Status and Domi- 
minion powers within a responsible distance of time It is snrely not right to cast 
the whole bnrden on the shoulders of Indian statesmen , and the Committee feel that 
it IS not possible to arive at a formula under which in certain given circumstances 
the time-limit fixed may be extended if necessary by another short period 

The Committee are not unmindful of the consideration that, at this grave 
moment, the thoughts of Englishmen are naturally concentrated on the war They 
need increasing help— more men, more money, more material The Committee and 
the people of this country at large are no less concerned in the outcome of the war, 
and are most anxious to help to the utmost in its prosecution, as it is seriously 
threatening the fate of India also But they feel that such help will not come in 
abundance unless at this critical juncture, the present policy of drift is abandoned, 
and Indians are placed in positions of real power and responsibility” 
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Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru s Statement 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru Chairinan of tte Bombay Non-Barty Leaders’ Con- 
ference, issued the follovrinp; statement on the 29th Apnl 1941 

Ihe Standing Committee of the Bombay Conference has already issued a 
statement on Mr Amery’s speech in the House of Commons There are, hovvever, 
certain matters to which I should like to refer in mv personal statement I was 
most reluctant hitherto to say publicly that, for nearh two months before the 
Conference met at Bombay, I did all 1 could, in my individual capacity, to bnng 
Mahatma Gandhi and Mr Jinnah together Even now, I should not like to dis- 
close without their perniission, anything of the coirespondence that passed between 
them and me All that I can say is. that 1 have not been unmindful of the need 
for a communal settlement Indeed, since December last, when I issued my fiist 
statement and again in January when I wrote an article in the Ttuentteih Ceuturv, 
I have been emphasising the need of these two leaders meeting each other I ptwe 
this suggestion of mine the first place among the several suggestions that I made 
I am surprised to note that Mr Amery’s speech shows that he is unaware of it, as I 
presumed that he would know something of it after conversations with the Viceroy 

'IhiB 18 not the time for me to apportion blame between the leaders I regret 
to say that my efforts bore no fruit As matters stand now, I am more than doubt- 
ful if the chances of a settlement between the two parties can be looked upon as 
at all blight Mr Jinnah’s speech at Madras and Mahatma Gandln’s recent pro- 
nouncement show that, if anything, the gulf is wider than even before 

It was just when I was carrying on this correspondence that a European 
member of the Legislature, who has been criticising the Bombay Confeience wrote 
to me as follows, “I have been feeling for sometime that His Majesty's Government 
ought to take the initiative in the matter of a communal agreement It is no use 
merely saying that such an agreement is a pre requisite to any fuitber constitution- 
al discussions, and then leaving it at that” That was and still is my view 'Ihose 
who talk of an agiecmeiit being a pre requiste of further constitutional changes should 
not, in my opinion, content themselves with making repeated refeiences to them, 
but should also fake a hand in promoting such a settlement 1 have seen no evi- 
dence of that either in England or in India Long-range diBcussioiis and cnticismB 
of the internal situation cannot help the people and do not redound to the oiedit 
of the Goveinment 

Sir Amery says in his speech that we have not been able to secure befoie- 
hand for our scheme any kind of agieeroent, if not between the Congress and the 
Muslim League, at any rate between the latter and other represenlativcs of the 
Hindu majouty Suiety, this new condition which is now solemnly put forward 
by the Goveinment could not have been absent from the minds of those who were 
responsible foi making the declaration of August 8 And if it was piesent to 
their mind then, why did they not say that no kind of change in the constitution 
would be brought about eveept with agreement between the mayor contending 
parties ? During the Bound 'Jable Confeience discussions when Mr Bamsiy Mac- 
Donald consullcd me about the Communal Award, I told him point blank (hat if 
I were the Britisli Prime Minister, I should not undertake that responsibility , 
and yet, ' - ■' fact that there was no agreement between the Hindus 

end the MacDonald’s Government, which consisted also of 

Conseivatives, went on with their scheme, gave fiist the Communal Award and then 
introduced the India Bill 

Bluntly put, Mr Amery is mortgaging our future to certain intractable leaders 
Expediencies of the hour are not always consistent with lasting policies seeking 
to achieve the permanent good of a vast country like India Hus Mr Amery such 
a permanent policy ? If so what steps is he taking to implement that policy ? 
What is hiB real contribution to the solution of the communal tangle ? Is he not 
by hiB speeches, making the task of those who want a real settlement more and 
moie difficnlt ? Is he strengthening the faith of Indians in British inieiilions ? 

In ordinary circumstances, 1 should not have taken notice of what Mr Jtnnah 
said about me or the Conference over which I presided at Bombay, and 1 should 
cerlainlv not have followed his example by lowering the level of public controversv 
by indulging in personalitieB Let me. however, say that 1 am not aware of any 
hwa ot wire pullers. Congress or non Congress, and during my long public life 
I have never known anybody laying any kind of trap for me 'Jhese are clap Iran 
m^hods of controversy intended to create a prejudice against those from whom Ton 
diner , and 1 am surprised that Mr Amery, a seasoned politician and one accus- 
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War Sittjatios a Peru, to India 

(D The council of the hTitioml Liberal Federation of India^eivs ivith grave 
concern the nar situation as it has developed and is developing m Europe and leco^- 
It IS Ml of penl for India The council is firmlj of onmion tint India s 
political progi ess is possible onlj if democracies emer^ successful from “e war 
The council feels that India should cooperate u hole-lieartedi> in the var effbit but 
IS decph concerned to note that the Goiernment have failed to create the psycholo- 
Kical atmospliere necessai> for mobilising to the maximum pitch the lesoiirces of 
India in men and material In its opinion onlj a national goxemment on the lines 
suggested bv the Lib lal Federation at Calcutta and endorsed in mateiial particulars 
bv the Bombay Conference can enable India to organise her defences effectnely and 
put forth her maximum effort for the war which is thieatcning to spread eastwards 
It therefore earnestly urges the Government to cieatc genuine and xvholc hearted 
enthusiasm for &e uar by entrusting the direction and control of India’s uar effo t 
to an executive council composed of non-official Indians drawn from the main ele- 
ments in India’s public life In its opinion it is imperatiie that his Majesty’s Go- 
veinmcnt should make it clear to tlie people of India that they piopose to endow 
India with full contiol ovei her external and internal affairs after the xvar and make 
her a free ancl equal partner in the commonwealth of nations associated with Eng- 
land and that in the penod of transition India will practically enjoy the same status 
in inter-impeiial and international affaiis as the dominions 

Mp Amert’s Speech Ussatisfactor-x 


(2) Tlie conned of the Eational Liberal Federation has read with profound 
dismay the speech of Mr Amery in the Commons debate on April Sll In its opi- 
nion, the snee< h is not calcultafed to promote communal haimony and unity xvhich 
he has made a condition precedent to any political advance The council cannot 
agiee with the implication contained m Mr Ameiy’s sjieech that no useful purpose 
will be solved by leconstmcting the central Government on national lines unless at 
at least the Sluslim League agreed to such reconsti notion It i egrets to note that 
Mr Amery has ruled out the formation of a ccntial Government consisting ntiiely 
of non-official Indians and that he is not m the present circumstances piepared to 
initiate anv far-reaching measures of constitutional advance In the opinion of the 
council, the speech of LIr Amery is nnsatistactoi-y not only in regard to the piesent 
but also in regaid to the futuie as it refuses to mdicate clearly the time witbm 
which India may expect to be endowed with full Dominion Status after the war 
It also records its emphatic disapproval of Mr Ameiy's statement that in the transi- 
tional period an Indianised goieinment at the centre cannot be created in regard 
to intei national and intenmpenal matters as a full dominion The council places 
on record its considered view that only a wise policy of bold and generous con- 
cession can enable India to pull her Ml weight in the war 

Pakistan Cokdexinkd 

(3) The council of the ^lational Libra al Federation of India records its un- 
qualified condemnation of the scheme of partitioning India which is known as Paki- 
stan as highh reactionary and anti-national and provides no solution of the mino- 
rity problem 'llie council is suie that India will never reconcile hra-«elf to any pro- 
posal for parhtion, and it appeals to all Indians to resist the scheme to the utmost 
of then capacity In tlie opinion of tlie council, the ] oliticnl situation has assumed 
a phase when it has become imperative for bis Majestx’s Govcinment to make it 
clear beyond a shadow of doubt that they will not encourage any proposal for the 
partition of the countrv The council aflirms its film faith m parliamentary demo- 
cracy based on the principles of nationalism as tlie solution of Indm’s consti- 


ISDiANS Abroad 

Liberal Federation of India notes with apprecia- 
bon the fact that tlie Feetham resolutions have been passed by the South Afncan 
Parliament, therchv giving Indians in the Tiansiaal the right for the first time of 
1 sold areas, irhich was hitherto prohibited to ther^! that 

whatcxor be the findings of the Broom Commission 
penetration into predominantly European areas in Natal, no legislation 
undc^aken during the curranev of the war to force segregation onfndmns 
Ficld-Marshal Smuts has displayea a more liberal 
attidude towards Indians passing through South Africa amf has incoiporat^ S 
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functions of the Indian Agent-General under the Capetoivn Agreement in the duties 
of the High Commissioner for India in South Africa 

At the same time the council considers that the areas throum open to Indian 
ownership m the Transvaal under the Feetham resolutions aie very inadequate and 
spell segiegation, which is very repugnant to Indian self-iespect, and that the dant'er 
of segregation in geneial of Indian's m the South Africa has not been dissipated, 
and trusts that the paiticipation of South African Indians and of India in the 
present war against racialism and in defence of democracy and human nghts and 
of England and the Dominions including South Africa, will persuade the Govern- 
ment of South Africa to rise above racialism and promote genume democracy in 
that country The council is also of the opinion that unless and until racial equa- 
lity IS seemed in South Africa, it will be prejudicial to Indians to countenance the 
proposal of Field-Marshal Smuts for a pan-A&can union and that therefore it must 
be strenuously opposed 

One resolution placed on record the council’s appreciation of the work and 
achievements of Sir B Rama Rau, the last Indian Agent-General and the first 
Indian High Commissioner in South Africa 

Ceyloji 

A resolution on Ceylon deplored the anti-Indian attitude of the Govt of Ceylon 
which compelled the Government of India to prohibit the emigration of Indian 
labour, much to the detriment of Ceylon and which compelled the intervention of 
the Governor to protect the legitimate rights of Indians settled in Ceylon but still 
hoped that the Ceylonese hlinisteis would take up a more helpful and equitable 
attitude towards the Indian problem in Ceylon 


Crisis in Civilisation 

Tagora’s Birthday address at Santiniketan 

Poet Rahtndra Nath Tagore made a scathing condemnation of the British 
rule in India, in the course of his last message before his death on the occasion of 
hiB 80th birthday celebrated at Santiniketan on Monday, the i4th April 1941 
by the Visva-Bhaiati The following is an authorised English rendeiing of his 
address which was given in Bengali 

“With the advent of this year I have completed my eighty years of life From 
the point I have now reached, 1 am enabled to see in clear perspective the vast 
stietch of time which I have already traversed As I take a detached view of the 
beginning and development of my existence, I feel that in my own life as well as 
in the psychology of ray country, a fundamental cleavage from the past has taken 
place Believe me, this change has, within it, a profound cause of personal grief 
for myself 

“Our direct contact with the larger world of man was linked up with the con- 
temporary history of the English people whom we came to know in those earlier 
days It* was mainly through their mighty literature that we formed our ideas 
with regard to these new-comers to our Indian shores In those days the type 
of learning that was served out to us was neither plentiful nor diverse, nor was the 
spirit of scientific enqmiy very much m evidence Thus, our scope being strictly 
limited, it was the prevailing fashion among the elite of those days to fall back upon 
the language and literature of the English Their days and nights were eloquent 
with the stately declamations of Burke, with Macaulay's long-rolling sentences , 
discussions centred upon Shakespear’s drama and Byron’s poetry and above all, 
upon the large-hearted Liberalism of the nineteenth century English politics 

“Though tentative attempts were being made for gaining our national inde 
pendence, at heart, we had not lost faith in the philanthropy and generosity of the 
English race This belief was so firmly rooted in the sentiments of our leaders 
that they hoped that that the victor would of himself pave the path of freedom for 
the vanquished 

Influence of English Literature 

“This belief was based upon the fact that England at the time provided the 
persecuted all over the world with a home and shelter in her hospitable land Any 
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nnp who hnd striven for the inteprity of his nation vras sure to receive the most 
warrT hearted Sme at the hands of the English Thus, in their character I had 
Teen the pniest ideal of philanthiopy and I was led to 

of niv hi'diest respect The generosity of their nature had not yet been viuatea by 
Impenahst pride Their noble nature was to us a source of perpetual admiration 
About this time I had the opportunity of listening to the “f. 'J®'"'?. J/'^ss 

both in and outside Parliament Even as a boy I was slruch luth his largenes 
of heart which overflowed all narrow national bounds and spread Us influence far 
afield That is why even in these days when England had fallen fiom her former 
ciace I remember and cherish my recollections of those other days 

‘Certainly that spirit of abject dependence upon the innate goodness ot our 
rulers was no matter for pride What was remaikable, however, was the whole- 
heai ted way in which we gave our recognition to human greatness even when it 
revealed itself in the foreigner , . „ , t 

"the best and the noblest gifts of humanity cannot be the monopoly ot a 
particulai race or country , its scope may not be limited nor may it be regarded 
as the misei’B board, bmied iindeigroiind That is why the English literature which 
nourished our minds in the past, even now conveys its deep resonance to the re- 
cesses of our heart 

Civilisation East and West 

“It IS difficult to find a suitable Bengali equivalent for the English word 
‘civilisation That phase of civilization with which we were familiar in this country 
was known as ‘good conduct’, in other words, it was mainly a set of ethical codes 
Narrow in themselves, these codes onginated in a ciicumsciibed geographical area 
It was said that the rules of conduct which, for generations together, had held good 
in that stiip of land, Brahmaiarta by name bound on eithei side by the rivers 
Sarasuati and Dusadvati — were the rules to govern the society in general In other 
woids, conduct according to what our ancients said, was regulated by a number of 
tiaditions and conventions, howevei heartless or unjust they might have been That 
18 how a Pharisaic formalism gradually got the uppeihaiid of free thought and the 
ideal of ‘good conduct which Manu found established iii Brahraavarla steadily 
degeneiated into socialised tyranny 

“During my boyhood days the attitude of the cultured and educated section of 
Bengal, nuituied on English learning, was permeated with a feeling of revolt 
against those formal Ians of conduct A peiiisnl of what Rajnarain Bose has 
written, describing the ways of the educated gentry of those days, will amply bear 
out what I have said just now In place of the codes of conduct we accepted the 
ideal of civilisation as revealed in the character of the English people 

Parting of WaysI 

“In our own family this change of spuit was welcomed for the sake of its 
sheer rational force and its influence was felt in every sphere of our life Born in 
that atmosphere and with my intuitive love of literature, I hnd naturally set the 
English on the throne of my heart &uch then was the state of affairs in the first 
chapters of my life And then came the parting of ways, accompanied with a 
painful feeling of disillusion 

“I began iiicreasingly to discover that those who accepted the best truths of 
civilisation disowned them with iiupunity, whenever questions of selfishness and 
greed were involved Theie came a time wJien perforce I had to snatch myself 
away from mere appreciation of literature and confeniplatioii of the gieat world of 
civilisation As I emerged into the stark light of bare facts, the sight of dire 
poverty of the Indian masses rent ray heart Rudely shaken out of my dreams I 
began to realise that perhaps in no othei modern state had there been such hone- 
less dearth of the most elementary needs of existence ^ 

pniTorc India fliaf had kept replenishing the 

coffers of the Butibh people ? Such travesty of the human ideal, such aberration 
in the mentality of the so-called civilised races, such criminal and contemptuous 
uidiffcvence to the crores of helpless Indian people I could never have imagined 

Benefits of Inddsteialibation Denied 

sovereSuJ Zr'Thcw"va?rrrJr^™"i'^'!i which the English had consolidated their 
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industrialiBation did to Japan and how within a short time she achieved wonders ? 
I have also Been how Japan’s civilised administration helped to distiibute among 
her own people the fruits of her all-round progress I have also been privileged to 
witness the unstinted energy with which Russia was ti-yiug to fight disease and 
illiteracy Her industry and anplication has helped Russia in steadily liquidating 
Ignorance and poverty and abject humiliation from the face of a vast continent 
Hei people have not observed distinction between one sect and another one class 
and another They have spread far and wide the influence of that human relation- 
ship which IS abo\e and beyond everything petty and selfish Their astonishingly 
quick progress had made me happy and jeilons at the same time 

“While in Moscow, I particularly liked one characteristic of Soviet administra- 
tion and that was the pleasing fact that there was no conflict of inteiests on the 
score of Communal Award between Muslims and non-Muslims a trulj civilised 
administration irapaitially served their common interests 

‘ I have also seen Iran, newly awakened to a sense of national self-sufbcieucy, 
attempting to fulfil her own destiny, freed from the deadly giiiiding stones of the 
European Poweis It is significant that her good fortune dates trom the day when 
she finally disentangled herself from the "meshes of European diplomacy ‘With all 
my heart I wish well of Iran, may she deserve well at the hands of Fate 

“In the neighbouring kingdom of Afghanistan there is much to be desired so 
far as her education and society are concerned But the fullest possibilities are 
there And that is so, because up till now, she has not succumbed to the benumbing 
influence of any European Power, vaunting of its civilisation Thus, these countries 
are now well on then way towards real progress 

Helpless under Dead Weight of Administration 

“Dnder the dead weight of Bntish administration India remained at the very 
bottom— static in her utter helplessness So great and so ancient a civilisation 
as China, came to be corroded with the fatal addiction to opium into which her 
people were coerced This insidious move was doubtless a part of the policy of 
esploitation of the weak When we were about to forget the shameful history of 
how the British had seized a portion of China we weie painfully surpiised by 
another event 

“While Japan was quietly devouring North China, her act of savage aggression 
was considered a minor incident by the insolent veterans of British diplomacy 

“We have witnessed from this distance how slyly the Bntish statesmen took away 
the bottom out of the Republic of Spain, and we hare also seen how a band of 
courageous Englishmen chivalrously laid down their lives for Spam Eien though 
the English had not aroused themselves sufiiciently to then sense of responsibility 
towards China in the Far Eist, in their own immediate neighbouihood thev have 
not hesitated to sacrifice themselves to the cause of individual freedom Such acts 
of heroism reminded me over and again of the true English spirit to which in those 
early days I bad given my whole faith I do not even want remotely to think of 
the feeling of amity that then existed between England and Germany What puz- 
zles me 16 how within so short a period its impeiialist greed could bring about 
such tragic disintegration in the character of so great a race 

“One day I saw the English as a healthy nation, full of youthful vigour, 
ever ready to come to the help of those that needed it, and to day 1 see them pre- 
maturely old, worn out by the plague of evil that has surreptitiously robbed the 
nation of its well-being 

Divide and Rule Policy 

“I had to recount this tiagio story of how gradually we came to lose faith m 
the civilisation of the W^est Coming back to India, we feel that the blackest of 
evils that has come in the wake of British administration was much more than 
the rulers’ shameful neglect and apathy to provide the minimum amenities of civil- 
ised existence 

“Their failure is nowhere more apparent than in the cruel way in nhich they 
have contrived to divide the Indians amongst themselves The pity of it all lies 
in the fact that now perhaps they want to lay the blame at the door of our own 
society This ugly and savage culminatiou of Indian history would never have been 
possible, if eommunalism and provincialism and lack of mutual faith were not 
sediilonsly encouraged to grow to their present vicious form, by some secret conclave 
holding the highest responsibilities in the system of administiation 

“I can never believe that Indians are m any way inferioi to the Japanese, 
either in intellect or in capacity The fundamental difference between the two lies 
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in the fact ■svherea'? Indn is not only overcome, but is also ovenvhelmed by the 
Bntieh, Japan had never allowed her interests to be clouded over by the benevolent 
protectorate of some European Pouer Our rulers haie established, what they call 
the government of Taw and oidei’ — or, m other words, a policeman’s administra- 
tion 

“It IS now no longer possible for us to retain any respect for that mockery of 
civilisation which belieies in luling by force and has no faith in freedom at all 
By their miserlj denial of all that is best in their civilisation, by withholding true 
human relationship from the Indians, the English have effectively closed for us all 
paths to piogiess 

“And yet my good fortune has often brought me into close contact with really 
large-hearted Englishmen Without the slightest hesitation I may say that the 
nomlity of their character was without parallel — in no country or community have 
I come across such greatness of soul buch examples would not allow me to loss 
faith in the race, which pioduced them I had the rare blessing of having Andrews 
— a Englishman a real Christian and a true man — for a very close friend To-day 
in the perspective of death his unselfish and coiirageous magnanimity shows alt the 
brighter Ihe whole of India remains indebted to him for his various acts of 
chanty which distinguished a life-iime of dedicated service But personally speak- 
ing, I am especially beholden to him because he helped me to retain in my old 
age that feeling of respect for the English race with which in the past I was ins- 
pired by then literatuie and winch I was about to lose completely Along with 
hiB memory the innate greatness of his people will abide with me for ever I 
count such Englishmen as Andicws not only as my personal and intimate friends, 
blit ns friends of the whole human race To have known them has been to me a 
treasured privilege They made me believe that English prestige will be saved from 
every shipwreck if tlieie were more of such Englishmen Had I not met them, not 
even the faintest hope would mitigate my despair with regard to the Western 
nations 

“Meanwhile, the demon of barbarity has given up all pretence and has emerged 
with unconcealed fangs and teeth, leady to tear up the world and spread devasta- 
tion From one end to another the poisonous fumes of hatred defile the atmos- 
phere This plague of pcisecuiion, which lay dormant in the civilisation of the 
West, has, at least roused itself to create havoc and desecrate the spirit of Man 
In our present luckless, lielpless poverty have we not already seen this world wide 
destruction at woik 7 A moital combat has begun between one power and another, 
and no one knows what it will bring about in the end 

“The wheels of Fate will some day compel the English to give up their Indian 
empire But what kind of India will they leave behind, what stark misery 7 When 
the stream of their ceiituiies' administration runs dry at last, what a waste 
of mud and filth will tlicv leave behind them 1 I had at one time believed that the 
springs of ciMli^ation would issue out of the heart of Em ope And to-day when I 
am about to quit the world that stuhboin faith has gone bankrupt altogether 

“To day my one last lioiie is that the dclucrer will be born in this poverty- 
stricken country and from the Eist liis dnine message will go forth to the world 
at large and fill the heart of man with boundless hope As I proceed onward, I 
look behind to see the cruiiihling uiiiis of civilisation, strewn like a vast dung-heap 
of futility \nd vet I shall not commit the grievous sin of losing faith in man 
1 would rather look fornaid to the opening of a new chapter in his history after 
the catnehsra is over and tiie atmosphere rendered clean with Uie spirit of service 
and sacrifice Perhaps that dawn will come from this horizon, from the East where 
tlio sun rises Another dnv will come when the unvanquished Man will retrace 
hiB path of glory, despite all barriers, to win back his lost human heritage To 
believe in the final and irrevoinhle doom of humanity is certainly a crime, but I 
shall not he guilty of liuggiiig illusion for reality 

“Finally, 1 shall proclaim that the day has come when it will no longer be 
safe for the mightiest of powers to give vent to pioiid complacence We must realise 
the truth of what our sages said 

“By iniquity a man mav thrive, may see many a good in life may conquer 
hiB enemies,, but iniquity, at last, is sure to overwhelm and destroy him” 
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The Chamber Princes 

Annual Session— Nevr Delhi — 17th to 18th March 1941 


Hts Evcellency the Vtceioy, opening the session of the Piinces’ Chamber at 
New Delhi on the 17th March 1*141, stressed the importance of the Ruleis 
of States “taking all possible measuies to continue to deseive the reveieiice of the 
subjects and to stiengthen and bntbiess the foundations upon which it lests ” 

“Union and co-opeiation,” His Excellency continued “aie the foundation and 
the souice of stiength ” Loid Linlithgow uiged that the Princes should not 
allow themselves oi then adviseis to be diveited by any considerations of a peison 
al chaiacter fiom ensuiing that “wheie coperation is necessaiy, it shall take a form 
which no ciitic can assail on the giound that it is half-heaited Such coopeiition 
must, I lecoguise, involve sacnfices as it must involve some smiendei, or as I 
should prefei to say, some pooling of cheiished soveieignty But the neea foi such 
sacnfices is a staik leality, and I am wholly satisfied that those sacnfices, uhen 
they aie made, will be amply repaid bv lesu'ts” 

Nearly 45 Princes were present The Maharaja of Bikaner, who had taken a 
leading part in the deliberations of the Chamber since its inception in 1921, was 
absent owing to the illness of the Dowager Mahaiani 

On arrival in the Chamber, His Excellency was received by the Chancellor, 
who introduced the Ruling Princes and Chiefs 

The Viceroy's Opening Address 

The following is the text of His Excellency’s address — 

“Your Highnesses, It is a great pleasure to me to meet you again this year 
and to preside over your deliberations, and I extend very cordial welcome to 
you all 

‘T note with gieat satisfaction that the numbers attending this session of the 
Chamber are considerably higher than usual That is I have no doubt, the result 
partly of the natural desiie of Your Highnesses to participate in discussions at 
the Imperial Capital during times so critical as those through which i\e aie 

passing, and partly of the recent levision of the constitution of the Chamber, nhich 

has resulted in the addition of no fewer than 2b Ruleis to those who enjoy the 

right of full membeiship I would only say that it is a source of sincere gratifica- 
tion to me that of those new members, so many should have been able to be 
present uith us to-day , and in taking the opportunity of welcoming them to 
the Chamber, I would express the hope that this reinforcement will prove a real 
source of fresh strength and vitality 

“It IS a great satisfaction to me to know that the hopes which I voiced when 
I addiessed Y’our Highnesses last year, in regard to the termination of the 

prolonged conditions of famine in Rajpulana and Kathiwar have, thanks to a 
bounteous monsoon, been amply fulfilled, and that the anxieties which weighed 
upon so many of Your Highnesses and on your people as the result of the famine 
conditions which prevailed for so long, have been alleviated in so marked a degree 

IhiEDTE TO Late Rdler of Misoke 

“Since the last meeting of the Chamber, death has taken a heavy toll, and 
the State of Limbdi in particular has suffered the loss of two of its Rulers Those 
whose loss we mourn to-day include many close friends of all of us, and many 
who were outstanding figures in the Princely Order We mourn the genial figure 
of His Highness the Mahaiana of Kolhapur In the peison of the late Maharao 
of Kotah, we have lost a Prince whose innate kindliness and solicitude for his 
subjects were well known His late Highness the Maharaja of Mysore was a 
personality whose accomplishments would have won distinction in any walk of 
life As a Ruler, the manner in which he discharged the responsibilities of his 
great position, his close interest in the welfare of his subjects, his zeal for progress, 
for the advancement of justice, for the development of a higher sense of civic duty, 
and the simplicity of his mode of life, all of them impressed deeply those of 
us who had the privilege of his friendship and who had been able to see him 
in his own State and the example winch he set enhanced the prestige of the 
Princely Order not only in this country but far beyond its borders 
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“I am confident that it vrill be the Misli of Your Highnesses to offer to the 
relaU^es of those Rulers who are no longer with us and to those who have 
succeeded to the responsibilities laid down bj them o'lr sincere sympathy in their 
bereavement and our congratulations and good wishes in regard to the opportunities 

that lie before them , . ^ ^ „ 

‘‘Thf IJmt-v. of India’s War Effort” 

“When I last addiessed Aour Highnesses I icmnikcd that up to that time, 
no substantial call had been made on the manpower of India but I added that 
were conditions to alter and were the wai to take a diffcient course the offers 
of support of every kind so rcadilj made ba the rnnccb of India and so dec] Ij 
appreciated, would be of the greatest mIuc 1 write months hate ind^d seen a 
vast alteration in the position, and the value of the cooieration of the States and 
of the generous Slip] ort which they have gitcn in men money and material has 
been proved in the most ample and signal way The rnemorable words of appre- 
ciation spoken In His Imiicrial Majssiv the King-Emjeror in the message to 
India which 1 have the honour to make public two days ago, will be fresh in the 
memory of all of us Addressed as that message was alike to the Princes and the 
people of India it bungs out iii a sinking manner the iinitt of India’s war effort 
the great assistance she has gnen at a time of such ciitical importance to India 
and to the woild ind the significance of the contribution made by the Princely 
Older and be British India alike 

riie contributions of the Indian States under the insiunng leadership of 
A'our Highnesses wlio aic here to-dav, and of other memoeis of the Primely 
Ordei, have indeed been great 1 hen torC'S have been expanded, so that they 
could go forth to wheieier flic need was the gieatest By precept and bv example 
they have encouiaged their comitiynien 'Jhey have been unstinting in 
their financial suiiport, and then cmhIcmB are emblaroned to dax on 
countless weapons of wai and on (onntless gifts of ecory kind designed to lepnir 
the injniies of wai The value of those geiicious coninbiitions is enhanced by their 
spontaneitv If there is any complaint fiom Aoui Higlines=cs, I know only too well 
fiom my own conversations with so mam members of the Piincelx Order, that it 
IS that the o])portunities of service, and paiticnlnrly of personal scnicc in the face 
of the cnemv ha\c fallen shoit of your own aidcnt dcsiics 

‘It IS but natural, gnen the extent and the imporinnee of the co operation 
which the Indian States haic gnen in the progress of the wai that you shoiid have 
been concerned to plnv the utmost iios'-ihlc init in the vaiioiis orgniusations winch 
have been cstaiilisiicd (o co-oidiiiatc and to deitlop onr w ir effort, mid I have licen 
at pains not only to keep in contact with His Highness the Chancellor and other 
leading Princes on this matter, but to do all in mv power to keep the Indian 
Slates in close touch with cunent events of im)>oiiance Ihe 'J ecbnical Adijsers 
from the Indian States rondeicd valuable senicc to India’s rrprc'entatncs on that 
most important body, the Ecstem Gioiip Conference 'tie Indian Stales, in common 
with Biilish India, will he upresenicd on the Supph Council of the Eastern Group 
which has now been established, and on which the rc]'Tcspiitntn es of India sit side 
by side with the rcprcspiifniucs of the Dominions of Australia South Afiicn, Npw 
Eealand and of His Slajesix’s Govcinmciit whuh will ) ppp in toncli willi the’CoIo- 
iiinl Governments throimliout the area I would onlv observe in that connection 
that India's leprcsenlntivc on that council and mv Snp) Iv Dej'arlment shall be 
kept lufoimcd of the resources of the States, of ibni anxiety to assist bv every 
inears in tiieir powei, and of the conliibntions which ihev mav be in a position to 
make towards the = it,t.fnction of one rvei t\i aiiding iireds 

'As Anar Highnesses are no doubt awaie the Slates have obtained representa- 
tion on tlic Exi nrt Advise rv Committee, the Petrol Rationing Conference the six 
1 .1 Stippiv Committees, and nianv other organisations pstablishcd 

bv the Central Government end it is my sincfre hope tlmf stci s v Inch have been 
taken to bring about ilie closest co operation between the Indmji States and British 
India will be of mutual benefit, and will serve the best and truest interests of 
India as a whole =^<.010 ui 

Pbobiem of India’s Defence 

“His Maypstv in his eranous messages loiithed on the militarv assistance given 
otheEmpnes cause hx the Piincph Order and bv the Indian States I K 
that the many and varied problems which have inevitahlv nrisrn and which 
continue to arise rom the close association of the Indian Slates forces w th H.s 
Majesty 8 forces will be fnllv present to the minds of Aotir Highness I know S 
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how fully yon realise the relation of the test of active seivice to the present system. 
You will readily appreciate that in unifoimity lies simplicity and efiiciency Much 
has already been done, in the process of assimilation, to diminish the differences 
that existed between types and conditions of militaiy service in the Indian Aimy 
and in the States ana it is my confident hope and my belief that Your Highnesses 
■will aproach, what problems of this nature jet lemain foi ns, ]ointly to survey, in 
the determination that the eventual solution shall be that best fitted to seive the 
interests of India as a whole, and to secure hei against external aggiession 

“'Ihe mighty conflict in which we are now engaged must ineiitably have reac- 
tions of profound impoitance on all countiies and not the least on India herself 
We are fighting for the cause of human fieedom We are fighting foi ideals ■nell 
known, readily accepted, commanding the full support of all Ihe magnificent exam- 
ple set by Their Impeiial Majesties the King-Empeior and the Queen Empress, 
the way in which they have identified themselves with the feelings, the anxieties 
and the suffeiings of their subjects thiougbout the emjuie, the extent to which they 
share the common danger, are known to us all No example moie inspiiing could 
have been given None could be moie encoui aging to all who aie present here 
to-day 

“Subjects’ Co-Opebation— The Foundation oe Stbength" 

“In India, Your Highnesses, lepresentalive of innumeiable famous Ruling 
Houses, the inheritors of a gieat tiadidion of seivice, of an aiithoiity that has come 
down to you through long ages, need no reminder fiom me of the importance of 
taking all possible measures to safeguard that priceless heritage, to continue to 
deserve the reverence of your subjects, and to sticnglhen and buttress the foundations 
upon which it rests For, this is a time of changing ideas and of new political concep- 
tions, and the importance of taking such measines and taking them in time, needs 
no emphasis from me In previous addiesses to the Chamber of Piinces I had 
made certain suggestions on that subject 'Ihose euggestions have been welcomed 
by many Princes, steps are being taken to adopt them in many paits of India with 
visible though not as yet spectacular results I do not propose to lepeat those 
suggestions to-day or to enlarge upon the subject, save to say, once more, that union 
ana co-operation are the foundation and the source of strength But to "Your 
Highnesses and to the Princely Older I would make one earnest appeal, an appeal to 
which, I know, I can look with confidence foi ready response That appeal is that 
you should not allow yourselves oi your adviseis to be diverted by any consider- 
tions of a personal character from ensuiing that, wheie co-opeiation is necessary, 
it shall take a form which no reasonable critic can assail, on the ground that it is 
half-hearted Such co opeiation must, I recognise, involve sacrifices as it must 
involve some surrender, oi, as I should piefei to say, some pooling, of cherished 
sovereignty But the need for such saciifices is a siaik leality, and I am wholly 
satisfied that those sacrifices, when they are made, will be amply repaid by results 

“Let me in conclusion remark that youx agenda bungs out most clearly not 
only that the normal function of tbe Chamber in suih matters as the revision and 
the development of its constitution continues undisturbed by wai-time conditions, 
it brings out also, and more important still, to what an extent it is your wish and 
your intention that this impoitant and repiesentative gather ing, which I am so glad 
to see here to-day, shall be turned to wider account and it shall demonstrate to 
the world, at this critical time, how wbole-heaitedlj and unflinchingly the Princes 
of India share the common determination of all those who owe allegiance to His 
Imperial Majesty to see the present struggle pursued, with all the eneigies at their 
disposal, until victory has been achieved and the ideals foi the preservation of 
which we are fighting, are secured beyond any question 

“I will not further keep Your Highnesses fiom your deliberations on the many 
important items that he before you Ibere is much ground to be coveied and 1 am 
confident that the results of this meeting of the Chambei will be of real and lasting 
value to your Highnesses and to your States ” 

Viceroy’s Tribute to Departed Princes 

On the occasion of the opening of Princes’ Chambei, the Viceroy unveiled the 
marble bust of the late Rulers of Gwalioi, Nawanagai and Patiala His Excellency 
spoke as follows 

1 am grateful to His Highness the Ghancelloi and the members and repre- 
sentative members of the Chamber foi inviting me to pieside ovei to day’s ceremony 
and unveil the busts of their late Highnesses the Maharajas of Gwahoi, Nawanagar 
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and Patiala Your Chancellor has paid a movinpc tribute to the memory of these 
three Princes, all of whom had by -varvinp: and outstaiidin;r qualities and achiere- 
mcnts, become familiar and popular fii'iires in the India of their daj Nor weie 
their fame and reputation confined to this country Ihe name of his late 
Highness of Nawanapar is still of household word in llnpland by reason of his 
unique proficiency in England s national game In that, as well ns in other more 
serious splieies of public life, the late Maharaja of Paiiila too won great distinction 
■while His Highness Maharaja Madho Rao fccindin’s personality was such ns to ins- 
pire confidence and afilction in all with whom he came in contact— from the lowl- 
iest of his subjects to the King-Emperor himself But we are to-day more 
concerned with the services they rendered to this Clinmber with which all of 
them were so closeh associated from those earlipit days when, what was then 
known as the Conference of Ruling Princes and Chiefs’ first began to meet 
here in Delhi Of that aspect of their careers, His Highness the Chancellor 
has spoken in sincere and eloquent terms, and I gladly associate mvself with 
all that he has said 

"In speaking of the late Maharaja Jam Salieb, His Highness’ words were very 

naturally cliaiged with family afiei tion, and die thought will no doiib* have occur- 

cd to many of us, that nothing would have afforded greatei pritle and pleasure to 
His Late Highness than to have known that the great oQice of Chancellor on this 
unique Assembly, wliu-h he himself had held with such industrv and distinction, 
■would one day be so worthily filled hy the successor on the gadt of Nawanagar 

“It will not be a conventional compliment or an undue straining of langu- 
age, if I say that this ceremony, for which we have assembled to dav is, in 
respect of all the tlnee Piinces whose memory it is designed to neipctuate in 
this place, permeated bv a certain filial sentiment, inasmuch os' all of tiiem had 
just claims to be desenbed as fathers of the Chambci of Piinces, for thev had 
played no inconsideiable part in guiding the Chamber thiough its earh davs 

Foi the vision which enabled them, as His Highness has icminded us to appie- 

ciate its possibilities in the futuie, and to a great c'vtent to carry them into 
actual effect, we may well be thankful And it is for you, of the ’present gene- 
ration, to see to it that the ideals and objects for which the'Chambei was founded 
and for which tliose whom we commemoiatc strove so lovallv and well arc 
resolutely puisued, in the best interests of your Order ns well as of India 
as a whole 

“I trust that the marble effigies which I am piivileged now to unveil will 
keep alive, for many generations te come, the great reputations which aie so fresh 
lu the memoiies of all of us present here to-day ’’ 


Resolulions— CosDOLKVcn 

After the Viceioy’s Address the Chamber of Princes adopted a resolution 
affirming loyalty to ^leir Majesties the King Empeior and the Queen andVecoid- 
ind abhoircncc at the Nazi outiages 

On the motion of the Chancelloi, the Chamber adojited a resolution of con 
dolence on the demise of Their Highnesses the Maliarajas of Mvsoie and Kollmw, r 

the Maharao of Kotah the Maharaja of Bijawar. the Thakui Saliibs of L S 
and Rajkot and the Chief of Nandgaon TIic Slaharajns of Dungarpur and 

Deys (senior), the Raja of Sangli and the Raja of Dhenkannl associated themselves 
with the resolution ‘•li'.uiscives 

Then Highnesses paid tiibutcs to the departed rulers The Jam S„h,h 
made particular reference to tlie late Maharaja of Mvsoie, who he said vvat an 
embodiment of plain living and high thinking and in his pcrsonalitv and aelLva 
menfs embodied a living argument in justification of the polity of Indian kinJs ,n 
The resolution was adopted, all membeis standing I'iHfeSinp 

COXGRATULATIOS TO NlW RULI RS 

offenJg di/conpatuMionJ^^^^ oJambw to^Their’^ nSe«e?''t}m 

and Nabha on their investiture with Both 

the interpt tlicsc Rulers have nlrcadv takc^mthi welfare S them".nH® 

expressed the Lope that they w^uld aprrecmte"^S ^itd tv'ofthe C& 
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Prmces to tlie Order and -would strengthen it by taking an active interest in 
its activities 

Tht resolution -was unanimously adopted 

Welcome to New Members 

The Chancellor next moved a resolution extending “cordial welcome to the 
Rulers recently admitted as members of the Chamber in their own light” The 
resolution was supported bv the Maharaja of Pattala, the JRaja of Mandt and 
the Maharaja of Dewas (senior) 

In mo-vmg his resolution, the Jam Sahtb traced the histoiw of the enlarge- 
ment of the Chamber of Princes He said that as early as February 1932 §ie 
question was referred to a Special Committee consisting of Their Highnesses of Alvar, 
Bhopal, Bikaner, Nawanagai and Patiala and the Political Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India The opinions of the members of the Committee were shai-ply dmded 
The majority was in favour of a very limited addition to the membership of the 
Chamber, while the minority favoured a more liberal enlargement to make it as 
lepiesentative as possible 

The question was discussed by seveial other committees and ultimately in 1940, 
the Crown Representative admitted in then own light Rulers of twenty-six States, 
"whom” said the Chancellor, “we welcome to day ” 

The Jam Saheb said that “the addition of these twenty-six members has fur- 
ther enhanced the representative character of the Chamber of Princes There are a 
few others whose cases deserve special consideration and we share then disappoint- 
ment that it has not been possible at present to include them as full members ” 

The Chancellor confidently hoped that the new members would prove a source 
of strength to the Chamber bj taking actne interest in its deliberations “hloie- 
over, they join us at a time when public opinion is cntically focussed on the activi- 
ties of our Older As such, we expect our new colleagues that they will justify their 
Order by the ordered progress of then States and then solicitude for then people” 

The resolution was adopted, after which the Rajas of Seraxlella, Bhor,Jam- 
khandt, Mtraj (Senior) and Korea thanked the Chamber on behalf of the newly 
admitted members 

Nazi Outkages Condemned 

The last resolution unanimously adopted and moved by the Mahaiaja Jam 
Saheb of Nawanaoar, ran as follows 

“The Chamber of Princes records its deep sense of the caUoris Nazi violation 
of all intexnational law and morality culminating in the shameless bombing of 
Buckingham Palace The Chamber offers its devout gratefulness to Providence for 
His protection of Then Majesties the King-Empeioi and the Queen, and desires 
that this devoted expression of the personal attachment of the Indian Pimces to 
Their Majesties and of the deep concern of the Princes for then welfare may be 
placed before Then Majesties ” 

The resolution was seconded by the Maharaja of Pattala and supported by the 
Naiuab of Bahawnlput , the Nawab of Rampur and the Raja of Sanglt 

The Javi Saheb declared “No words of mine are needed to emphasise the 
unbroken record of the inalienable lojalty of the Princes to the person and throne 
of their beloved King-Empeioi and the illustrious House of Windsor This has over 
and over again been demonstrated in the normal activities of peacetime as well as 
m the fiery ordeals of the war during the past centui-y and more of the Princes’ 
relations with the Imperial Ciown Moreover, if anyone has truly deseiwed and won 
the love and loyalty of his people it is our belored Kmg-Empeioi and also his 
gracious consort and we are aware how inspiiingly Then Majesties are sharing the 
anxieties and privations of tlieii devoted subjects during the present crisis ” 

Other Rulers who spoke asserted that the King was the symbol of the 
Common-wealh and embodied in his persons the best in the Empire The Maha- 
raja of Patiala sard that the British Empire was the last refuge of civilisation and 
then King was the symbol of its unity The Nawab of Bahawalpui sard that any 
attack on the Buckingham Palace was an attack on the unity of the Empire and they 
must do their all to defeat the enemies of civilisation The Nawab of Rampur said 
that the person of the Kmg-Emperoi was something sacred to the rulers of the 
States The Raja of Sangh said that the enemy, 1^ attacking the Buckmgham 
Palace, wanted to strike terror in the hearts of the British people In this he had 
totally failed 

The resolution was unanimously adopted, all members standing The Chamber 
then adjourned 
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Rcsolntlons — 2nd Day — ^Nevr Delhi — 18th JIarch 1941 
"Wab. Advisop-S COtlKCIL 

A reFolution requesting the Crown Representative to revive the proposal for 
establishing a War Advisory Council was adopted by the Chamber of Princes, 
white com hided Us two day session on the nest day, the 18lh March 

qhe Cbantellor, the Jam Sahtb, moiing the War Kesohition said that the 
inspiring stand of England against the brutal Nazi air raids and the brilliant 
Mctones of the inipeiial and allied tioops m Africa and Albania, in which the 
Indiiii troops had plajed such a inagnifi.ent part, had caused widespread gratilica- 
fion and he felt that they were entitled to sh m> these rejoicings with the lest of 
the Empire llie Jam bahib said that the liesohition reiterated the determination 
of the Indian Princes to continue to put forth their best efforts for the acliieiemeiit 
of the Bnal victory “Ihis decl irition”, he said, “has been alreidy translated into 
action Ihe iiptodate collections fiom the States in cash towaids the aanous war 
piuposes funds up to the end of Jiniiaia 1941 imoiinttd to approxim itely Rs 
I,8l9ia0 iion-ieeuning ind Rs 41,71 000 recuriitig In addition, our contributions 
to the interest-free Bonds amounted to Rs lldOO.OjO and to three per cent Defence 
Bonds to Rs 6600000” 

The/iiffi Sahib concluded, “lo my mind it would be a denial of the best 
traditions of the States and of the history of India if iii the face of this clarion 
call of duty to saffeiing humanity, India faltered or hesitated Ihe present war 
will probubl) be a long one Weaie prepaied for it ” 

the Huler of Patiala, who seconded the resolution said that the courage of 
the Bntish peoiile was a living monument to the glorv of great Giitiin He snd 
that the danger to India was cteaily realised and people felt thas it was their war 
‘We ranst therefore do our utmost to assist His Majestv’s Got eminent to win 
the war” 

Ihe Ifatoab of Bahawalpur said that it was a matter of gratification that 
Indian troops had made so great a contribution, as a lesult of which their homes 
were made secure to daj 

The resolution was further supported by the Rulers of Dungarpur, Dewas 
(Junior) and Mandi and was passed unanimously 


States and Wab Ettobt at the Centre 


On the motion of the Chancellor, the Jam Sahtb, who was supported by the 
Pajii of Bhor, the Chamber adopted amendments in the first Regulations in the 
Appendix to the consideration of the Chamber 

Ihe Chamber next consideied the resolution iclitinc to the demand of the 
Princes for closet association with the Ccnlie in the war effort Ihe Jam Sahtb 
mowng the resolnlion, said that the exigencies of the situation demanded that 
the liaison of the fetates with the war effort at the Centre particiilarlj in the 
siihnres of defence, supplies and industries, might be ensuTcd on a regular 
basis and not thiough Ad Hoc committees set up for spicific purpobcs “It would 
fin ther bo appreciated” he added, “and I state this fact without imphing any 
slur on the personal element iniolied, that the Goierument of India, as at present 
constituted, can only speak for British India As such while British India may 
be said to have a liaison with the war nciiMties at the Centre througb the Goiern- 
meiit of India, the States are out of the jneture We request that in tlie best 
inteTcsts of Bntisb India, the States and the Empire, such a state of affairs should 
not be allowed to continue any longer ” 

Proceeding, the Chancellor said, “Your Excellencj, the Indian Princes 
geniiinelj share and wholelienrtcdh sympathise with your Excellency's difficullics 
at the present juncture "We have no share to add lo them We would not make 
the request embodied in this resolution but for our firm conviction that our request 
18 not unreasonable and in fact, is likely to help in the progress of the war” 

The resolution was supported by the Aatcab of Pampur and the Maharaja of 
Delias (Junior) and was adopted 


WOBK OF The Chambep Duping Last Ypap 

Ihe Chamber of Piinces heard a statement from its Chancellor on the work ner- 
foimed by tlic Chamber during the last year 

In the course of his statement, the Chancellor referred to the administrative 
reforms and ‘beneficent acmuics in the States” and said that the States with 87 4 
per cent of the total population of the States, who were members of the Chamber 
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of Princes had got local bodies in their territories States with 67 9 per cent of 
population had got legislative assemblies out of which 35 3 per cent had a 
majority of elected members and 3 9 per cent had equality of elected and nominated 
members of the Assemblies btates representing 53 2 per cent of the total member- 
ship of the Cbambei had lecenth appointed committees to examine the question of 
the fuithei associ ition of then subjects with the administration 89 9 per cent of the 
population had already got the benefit of High Courts while the States representing 
93 3 per cent of the total population had efficient police foices supenised by com- 
petent officers 'Ibe general incidence of taxation in the States had ilso been com- 
piled with and found lonei than that of the adjoining British Indian provinces 

'We do not claim peifection for all the States' administrations”, the Chancellor 
said ‘At the same time the aforesaid statement of facts would show to all fair- 
minded persons tbit the Indian States are not anachronisms in the conception of a 
progiessive State and that oui edrainistiations are based on a rule of law associated 
with growing beneficent actvities” 

Referring to the other activities of the Chamber, the Jam Sahib said that the 
difticulties arising out of the Indian Income-'lax (Amendment) Ait so far as it 
affects the States weie under negotiations with the Government of India The 
Standing Committee had taken uji the question of maintaining the status quo with 
regaid to the existing rights of States in such piopeities as had already been 
acquired in British India 

The Chancellor next referred to the question of the eligibility of Indian States’ 
subjects for service in British India and said negotiations weie in progress to 
secure a general declaiation of eligibility for States’ subjects for appointments under 
the Centra] Government and the Secretary of Slate He added that the question of 
amending the Eeseiie Bank of India Act on a suitable occasion in future was 
uder consideration to secuie eligibility of Ruleis of Indian States to hold shares in 
the Bank 

On the motion of the Ruler of Rampur, who was supported by tJieir Highness- 
es of Drwas (Junior), Mandi and Sanglt, the Chamber adopted a resolution thank- 
ing the Chancellor for his work during the year 

Princes’ Reply To Viceroy 

The Piinces, in their reply to the Viceroy s inaugural address, which was 
read by the Chancellor, said that they weie not averse to the ordered progress of 
India ‘‘Ou the other hand the Princes are publicly associated with the desire to 
secure for India the fullest freedom and the highest status under the aegis of the 
British Crown We wish, however, to avoid raising any big controversial matters 
during the present crisis and to concentrate all energies on the main purpose of the 
successful prosecution of the war We have accordingly decided not to pass any 
formal resolution this year on the political situation in India so far as it affects the 
States At the same time, we whole-heartedly welcome the deilaialion made by 
Your Excellency on August 8, 1940 and its elucidation in the House of Commons 
by the Secretaiv of State for India which leave it to a body lepiesentative ot the 
principal elements in India’s national life, including the Indian States, to devise 
the frame-woik of the new Constitution on the basis of a free and fiiendly agree- 
ment, subject to the due fulfilment of the treaty and other solemn obligations rest- 
ing on His Majesty’s Government When the time comes, the Indian Princes shall 
not be found wanting in any reasonable contribution, which they may be called 
upon to make, for the discharge of their obligations to the Crown and towards the 
ordered progress of their States and their Motheiland 

Co-ordination op States in Administrative Matters 

‘‘Your Excellency has also referred in your address to the suggestions made 
by you, in your previous addresses to the Chamber, that it is desiiable for the 
smaller States with limited resources, to co-operate and combine in matters of 
administration so far as it may be necessary and practicable 'Ihis question has been 
receiving our careful and active consideration from all the view-points involved , 
and relying on Your Excellency’s respect for the traditions of the Indian States 
and foi the pledges given to the States, both big and small, in the successive 
authoritative pronouncements guaranteeing then internal autonomy and integrity, 
we take it as understood that Your Excellency’s suggestions are intended 
to encourage co operation, on a voluntary basis having due regard to local 
conditions, in certain services of administration, without impamng the 
integrity and sovereignty of the States concerned. In order to encourage co- 
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onetative crouning on the aforesaid lines, we regard it essential that the proposed 
comhinntion should proceed on the free consent and the voluntnrv co-operation or 
the Rulers thertiselves, and that it shall not rigidla he limited to the geographical 
houiidaries of a group, in order that it may inspire mutual tonfidenee and trust, 
which alone can ensure its smooth working On this basis. Your Excellency may 
rely on it that, iie and our advisers will not be diverted by any considerations oE 
a personal character from ensuring that wheie co-operation is necessary it shall 
take a form which no reasonable critic can assail on the ground that it is half- 
hearted ^ 

QtiESTio:^ or Reveokabre Altfr^ative Schemes 

‘At the same time, there should be no fetish for nnj ngidily of pattern in a 
matter of such importance, and where the States coiiceined put up any reasonable 
alternative schemes of cffiaent administration or are prepared to co operate with 
other imnortant States, with adequate and efllcicnt machinerv in anv branch of 
administration, such proposals maj be sympathelicallv examined and, as far as 
possible, given a fair trial We would also request that the piomise made may be 
fully implemented so that the Chancellor mav be taken into confidence, with 
regard to tlie various alternative schemes and suggestions under consideiation, 
111 Older that the necessarj modifications, if any, may be suggested in time, 
which may make it possible for the Chamber to lend its good offices towards a 
satisfactoi'j solution of this delicate problem Your Excellencj has been pleased to 
slate that your suggestions regarding joint services have been welcomed by many 
Piiiices, and steps are taken to adopt them in miny parts of India with visible, 
though not ns jet spectacular, results Your Excellency would doubtless lecognise 
that if the visihlo lesults have not been ns spectacular as expected by Youi Ex- 
cellencj, this has not been due to any delibeinte indiffeieiice on the part of the 
Princes concerned The pre-ou upations of the St vies with war work peiforce have 
resulted in some of these problems not receiving the attention which they would 
have received iii normal neioe time Moreover, it will be iccogniscd by all fair- 
miuded peisons that iii the sphere of reform, prudence and farsight often enjoin, 
even on the most aidcut reformer, the duty of jiajing due regard to local conditions 
and resources " 

After this statement the Chamber of Princes adjourned mie dir 


Federation of Indian Chambers of Commers 

rourleentli Session — New Delhi— 22nd to 24Hi March 1041 
Tnr Presideatiae Address 

The fourteenth session of the Federation of the Indian Chambers of Commerce 
commenced at New Delhi on the 22nd March 1941, under the presidencj of Mr 
Amrtialal Ojha The following is the text of Mr Ojha s address 

1 offer jou a most cordial wekome to the Fourleciitb Annual Session of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce ind Industry 

Since mv predecessor addressed jou in March last, a year of great anxiety 
and strain has jmssed with no prospects of the teimination of the hostilities On 
(he contrarj, during the later part of the year these liave extended to Africa and 
there is everj indication of their further extension to the Balkan States and the 
Middle East As I will have anoMicr occasion to address jou on international 
matters, 1 do not propose to refer to these events beyond expressing mv admiration 
for the traditioual hraverv of the Indian troops engaged in Africa, who have 
contributed to the decisive vietorj which the Imiierial Forces have scored over the 
Italians , the country can well be proud of the magnificent achievementB of its 
sous on the Geld My admiration, in no less degree, goes to those brave men. 
women and children of the United Kingdom, who are jiutting up a courageous and 
enduring fight for the survival of the British nation against the ruthless and 
barbarous onslaughts of the Luftwaffe The morale of the civil population of the 
United kingdom 111 face of the privations, misery and suffering which they are 
undergoing with fnilh and cheerfulness, is worthj of emulation bj any counts 
c gaged in a life and death struggle, and to India, I am sure, it will be a source 
of inspiration m her present struggle sguteo 

4-1 
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War and Loss of Marketts 

The extension of the hostilities to the major part of the Continent of Europe 
and stricter application of the methods of economic warfare during the jear ad- 
versely affected India’s position as a country largely interested in the exports of 
her raw matemls to foreign countries The exports of primary products to contin- 
eutnl markets suffered a heavy setback, resulting in unusual accumulations of raw 
commodities such as, cotton, groundnut, other oilseeds, wool, etc , in the country 
The consequential result of such a situation was bound to be reflected in the down- 
ward trend of the prices for these commodities Accoidiug to Governments own 
figures, which I am repioducmg below, it will be seen that the , prices of all the 
expoi table raw materials recorded a fall from the puces which prevailed in the 
fiist quaiter of the war year Although in some cases, these prices are higher than 
those which prevailed in August 1939, it must be lemembered that the pre-war 
prices were hardly economical so far as agricultural commodities were concerned 
'Ihere is eveiy likelihood of the present position as regaids prices still deteriorating 
in future with the new crops coming into the markets 

Apart from closure of markets, the absence of shipping tonnage and the quota 
restiictions arising out of the methods of economic waifare, it must be said, with 
regiet, that the attitude of His Majestv’s Government has also not been verj help- 
ful in mitigating the rigours of these factors on the agncultuial economy of India 
The British Government have followed a policy in case of India’s law produce 
diflerent from the one they have been following with regard to the primaiy produce 
of South Africa, Aiistialia and New Zealand and even of a non-Empire country 
like Egypt With a new to help Egypt s agricultural economy, an agreement was 
euteied into with the Egvptian Government under which tiie British Government 
contracted to purchase the entire Egyptian cotton crop during the war and one year 
thereafter at prices considerably higher than that of the crop bought during several 
recent years If there is to be any loss on the transaction, it is to be borne by 
the British Government, while profits, if any are to be equally shared between the 
two Governments, and the Egyptian share of the profits is to be utilised for the 
benefit of the Egvptian cotton cultivators Similar agreements were entered into 
by the British Government with the Governments of bouth Africa, New Zealand 
and Australia lu lespect of the entire wool clips of these Dominions for the dura- 
tion of the war and for one wool clip thereafter The prices repotted to have been 
offered, undei these Agreements, aie as high as 40 per cent over the pre-war prices 
For example, foi the 1939-40 South African wool clip, a price of 11 8d per lb 
was paid compared to 8 3d per lb for the season preceding the war Another 
important deal entered into by the Biitish Government, iii conjunction with the 
Governments of Canada and New Zealand with some of the Dominions and Colo- 
nies, was with regard to the purchase of the entire exportable sugar crop of 
Anstialia, Union of South Africa, Mauritius, Fiji and the British AVest Indies 
This agreement involved a total quantity of about 18 lakhs of tons of sugar, and 
these sugar producing countries would be able to dispose of about two lakhs tons 
more than was the case under the International Sugai Agreement 

The Dominions Example 

All these agreements in respect ol important primary produce of the Domi- 
nions and the Colonies, contributed largely in mitigating the rigours aiisinir out of 
the closure of the maikets and the economic warfare to these parts In contrast 
to this generous attitude of His Majesty’s Government towards the Dominions 
and the Colonies, the attitude of the Government of India on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government has been far from satisfactory India’s agncultuial economy, 
on which depends the living of the millions of her jirimary producers has not 
received due consideration at the hands of the British Government On the other 
hand, the policy followed in India in lespect of the purchase of raw materials re- 
quiied for the prosecution of the war has resulted in depressing the prices of these 
articles, as compared to the prices offered for similar goods by His Majesty’s 
Government in other parts of the Empire A peitinent example is afforded % the 
puichasing policv adopted by the British Government towards the purchase of 
Indian wool At the beginning of the war, exports of Indian wool were allowed 
only to the Liveipool Auction Rooms and were not allowed even to U S A Ihe 
prices of Indian wool reached unfavourably to these restrictive measures, with the 
result that the British Government were able to purchase their leqiiirements of 
wool in Indian market at appreciably lower prices As a result of representations 
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•iddiesEed by these interests concerned ns well ns by 

U b A were subsequently allowed on quota basis in spite , .n 

from that country Recently, expoits to Lnerpool marUt were J j 

tlie«e fictors resulted in ljugc 'leciiinulalionB of Ptotks nud \r\ detenointion ot 
prices as compared to prices obtainable for similar quality wool m •'^’'"'•"9'', ?" 
spite of repeated submissions from the wool interests to the <3overnment of hid a 
to picinil upon His Majesty’s Gorernment to enter into an "ffeement similar to 
the one with South Africa and Austialia as rcgaids P'ycba-=e of the tn tire Indnii 
nool clip, no action has been taken as act, and the trade as also the vnmap pio- 
ducers base continued to suffer Another example which I would like to refer 
to IS with regaid to the puichnsc of Kroundnut and oilseeds for the rcquirniuils 
of the British eoveinraent Groundnut, it must be leinenibered, is an impoitant 
ej,portable crop and used to be exported in substantial quantities to the rartous 
countries in Europe The groundnut trade, theiefore, was one of the lust yctinis 
of the closure of the continental markets His Maiesty s Govoiiiment, instead ot 
utilising the Government of India as their purchasing agents, a)>pointcd indmiend- 
ent agents for then purchases in India "While the British Government paid their 
agents £10 per ton for the purchase of Indian gionndnut, the Indian sellers sciice- 
Iv received £7 10 to £8 per ton, and I iindeistand tliat the whole of the maigiii 
was pocketed by the puichasing ngenls of the British Goiennncnt The giowing 
disparity between tlic prices offeied by His Majesty’s Goveiiimeiit and tbe puces at 
which Indian groundnut was sold was so apparent that tbe jnoblcm became vciy 
serious and would haie resulted in a public scandal had it not been for the com- 
mendable and jiiompt action taken by the lionoiiiablc the Commerce Member to 
the Government of India, and it must be said to bis credit tint under the new 
nirangernent, the margin would be pooled into a fund for the benefit of the Indian 
cultivator I am just giving these two examples to show how tins itisfactory has been 
the arrangement made by the Biitish Goveiiiment with regard to tlieir puichnses 
of i{iw materials in India and how it has not only resulted in depressing tbe puces 
of tlTose commodities which are ptnehased but has also lencted on the nliole puce 
struclure of raw commodiiies in this country 

Problem of Scrflos Commoditjes 

With a view to consider and find out a Eohition of the jvroblcm arising out 
of the surplus ot raw commodities, the Honourable the Commerce Mcmhci accepted 
the suggestion made by my predecessor fiom this jdatfoim, last veai, for the esfa* 
blisiimeni of an Expoit Advisoiy Council I would like to take this oppoitnnily 
to compliment ptihluly fen Rnmaswnmi Mudnlinr for ncccpting our suggesiioii for 
machineiy to he brought into existence for asceitaining the difiicullics of the pro- 
duce tiadc and expoit tinde interests, theieby creating diicct contact between tbe 
Government of India and the commercial comronnily on question piimniily affect- 
ing both the jirodiicers and the mnniifncliiuis Although it is not possible to 
seciue immediate solution of the intiicate question of utilising the Burjdus stocl s 
of raw commodities in the coiintiy I have no doubt in couisc of lime the jwesent 
unsatisfactory situation would be effectively remedied to tlie satisfaction of tlie 
piimaiv jiiodiieciB in a manner which would give (lirm some itlief bv wav of 
greater rctuiii on their produce in the Indian mniktf I would 111 e to make a 
suggestion tow aids the solution of this jiroblem to the effect that the Govcinmenl 
of India should fiist make up their mind ns to the extent of tlie financinl asMs- 
tnnee l() wlmh they are jirejiared to go before inviting the vniioiis intcrrsts ron- 
cermd to offer suggestions with regard to either holding stocks of llicse commccli 
ties in reseive and rclccsing them in tlie mniket ns and when neccssaiy oi wiili 
regaicl to the ntilisatioii of these commodities in the maiiiifnctiiTc of new indusirial 
piodticls The qucsticin of snrphis commcdities hrs icallv cssnrnrd seiions iiioror- 
tions and failing a sohition in tlie near future, tlie ctonomic condition of the inass 
of jeoplc IS hound to deteriorate and max even nente some agrarian tronhle 8 he 
question thoiefore dcrnaiids immediate and sciioiis consideration not onlv bv the 
Goieiiimcnf of India but nho the tommcrcinl coromiinity and i articularh the 
mainifnctiiring iiilercsis in the country * ncuiariy, me 

in this connection is ilie introduction of alternate 
crops 1 vvould hesitate to offer any comments on this pioposal Init it must he 
rcmcmhcrcd tha agriciillnrists would not welcon e anv fik i suggestion nnlcsT alter 
nate ciojis winch thev are asked to prow, would bring them similar c^r b 

cia results It is. besides, Ten difi.cuU to shift fum one croT o h as clT 
malic and soil conditions sometimes may not be suitable for the proper cultuation' 
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of a particular alternate crop It ivould, therefore, be advisable for the Government 
of India to investigate and ascertain the deficiency in the country of those food 
commodities winch are utilised in their daily life* by the people* It is essential 
therefore, that the question of crop planning, should be actively pursued by Govern- 
ment before initiating any isolated action 

Apart from the proposals regarding alternate crops, I feel that one of the 
means of solution of this very serious question uould he in devi=ing alternate uses 
of these raw materials for industrial purposes within tue country It has been 
suggested on more than one occasion in the past from various quarters that cotton, 
groundnut and oilseeds can be utilised for the manufacture of Rayon, Artificial 
Bilk, Margarine, Vegetable oils Paints, Varnishes, etc If proper efforts are made, 
botn through governmental and private industrial enterpnse, India would be in a 
position to manufacture the articles which used to be imported before the war from 
countries and in the process of the manufacture of winch these very raw matenals 
were utilised abroad 

Board of Inddstriai. Research 

For the purpose of luvestigating the alternate uses of these raw matenals and 
bringing them within the industrial economy of India, the recent establishment of 
the Board of Industrial and Scientific Research by Government is a step in the 
nght direction It is fortunate that the Government of India were able to secure 
the services of Dr Sir Shantt Swaroop Bhatnag'-r^ a distinguished research scientist 
in India, as the director of the Board 1 wish the decision to institute such a 
Board was taken by Government immediately after the last war The importance 
of the problem of industrial and scientific research was fully realised by the 
British Government and the British industrialists and, in the midst of the 1914-18 
war, a permanent official organisation was started in July, 1915, under the name 
of the Department of Scientific and Industrial research, with a view to promote 
scientific and industrial lesearch and the application of science to the solution of 
industrial problem and the development of new products as well as of new and 
improved processes of manufacture His Majesty's Government placed at the dis- 
posal of this Department a fund of a million fcterling, with a view to bring into 
existence, with the help of Government aid and of the voluntary co-operative associa- 
tions, a number of co-operative research associations for the purpose of carrying on 
researches on questions of vitil importance to British industries At present there 
are more than twenty-six research associations working in the United Kingdom and 
conducting very useful researches in consultation with the manufacturing interests 
The lines on which these various associations are working are necessarily of a 
different character and the inquiiies undertaken relate to researches in highlv de- 
veloped industries which have to face intense competition in international markets 
In India, our industnes have not yet reached that stage where researches of highly 
technical character could be undertaken by the Board , on ihe other hand, we 
require an entirely different policy to be followed bv the newly created organisation 
to meet new problems arising such as the fuller utilisation of our raw materials 
and diversification of industrial production, with a view to secure self-sufficiency 
in some of the country s requirements of imported articles I think it is necessary 
to put the existing Board on a permanent basis, with laige finances made available 
to it for undertaking problems of both immediate and long range importance 

I am glad to find that, withm the course of a year’s existence, the Board has 
been able to achieve some results in theur research investigations which they are 
now anxious to allow the industrial interests to utilise as commercial proposi- 
tions Although I approve of the recent establishment of the Industnal Research 
Utilisation Committee for this purpose, it seems to me to be rather an unwieldy 
bodi I, for my part, would have much preferred to have a smaller group of 
eminent Indians interested in the mdustrial development of the country and 
representative of Indian commercial and mdustiial oiganisations, to advise 
Government as to the terms on which the results of the Suentific and Industnal 
Research Board should be made available to the public 

With regard to the work of the Utilisation Committee, I would like to sound 
a note of warning, that, in making these lesalts available to the public, the 
nationMs of the country should have the first right of refusal so as to realise the 
fundamental object of a pohcy of national mdustnal development In fact a 
stipulation exists m the United Kingdom whereby the Department of fecientific 
and Industnal Research reserve to themselves “the nght to veto the communica- 
tion of the results of the research to a foreign peison or foreign Corporation”, 
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and I trust a simdar pnnciple ■would be laid down bv tbc IJtilisaUori Committee 
in the disposal of grants and rights to utilise the researches 

Wap avd PriMAP-i Ppoddcip’s Pligsi 

In the midst ot the difficulties created bp the accumulation of stocks of ran 
commodities, a relieving feature for the duiation of the nar, lessened the strain 
on the lesoiirccs of this cointra, is tbc magnitide ot the war oidcrs ilaced on 
behalf of His LlaiesU’s Gmeinmcnt and odicr allied Goicinments foi the 
purchase of arms, ammunition and othei uar bupiilics reqiiiicd fot the imosecution 
of the war These orders aie of the aaluc of about Rs 83 tiores and hiie b en 
responsible, to a large estent, for gmng a fillip to some of indigenous mdus- 
tnes which i\cre experiencing serious difnciiltics in the I'lc uai peiiod \Miile 
I recognise that these ordcis ha\c come as a relief to the couiitn in an other- 
nise depressing perol, it does not compensate, as at as contended bv the Honour- 
able the Finance Member in presenting the Budget Pioi osals the Indian 
primary pioducci for the loss of his oM Continental and tiaditional markets 
It must be reracrobeied that industrj erferpn=c in India is resj onsible for the 
emplovment of scarcelv 42 per cent of the Indian ] opnhit’oii, uhile more than 
64 per cent is dependent, for its Ining upon tbc dis; osal of piimar. produtc 
As Indian cconom-v is mainly based on the disposal of the eountra ’= pimiarv 
produce tlie economic condition of the masses is dc; endent upon fl'e piiecs 
which the country receives for its raw eommodities The placing of ordeis foi 
the supply of raav matenals has not matciially impioacd the price let el of 
the law commodities and conscquentlv the financial standing of pioducer has 
practicalW remained at the lc\cl wheie it -u as in the prc-wai -jciiod Ihe hon 
the Finance Member himself admits that while, imniediateh after the wai, the 
pnee leiel incieased by 40 points, it has iccedc<l back, dunng the cnricnt tear, 
to a lei el which is only 15 per cent higbei than what it was at the beginning 
of the war As I La\e indicated aboie, by a rcfcrciicc to the prices for India’s 
mam staple commodities, the primcn protfucci has not psincd as a jesiilt of 
the war oiders placed bv His Majesty s Uoiernmcnt ind otbci allied CiONcrnmcnts 
In fact, it must be remembered that tlic prices j.icvalent immediately btfoic 
the war were thomsches bordering on the depression level and do not constitute 
a proper entenon to judge tbc present prices Moicoiei, it cannot be snd 
that the rise in cvpoits which mainh leprcscnts maniif u tiiiod articles, would 
compensate the country foi the loss which it has siiffcicd by the closure of tlie 
continental markets because while the closure of these markets ifiectcd the 
price htuictiire of tlie j’lniuarv commodities, the dcjiics-iiig uilhienco has not been 
counteracted bv the increase of India’s expoits in nnniifactuied ai tides It would 
also bo not fair for either the Honourable tbc Jlcmbcr for Commiinuations or tlie 
Honourable tlie Finance Member to bung out in supj ort of tbeir conten- 
tion, the fact that there has been an incrci«e in lailway traffic and postil 
Tcceijds and this cm be taken as a sufficient imlu ation to rellcit an imjwoiement 
m the general economic conditions in India over pre war conditions In nonnal 
times, tlicse factors mav be accepted as an mdicstion to gauge the economic 
condition of a countrv but m times of w u, tiiev c ninot be relied iii on as a true 
pointer to the prospeiitv of a countiy In is well-known that tic increase in 
Railway receipts is mainh due to the increased war tialTic ant] the enhancement 
of railway rates and fares which lu itself is an mdiieet form of tivation on the 
ncoplc As regards tiic postal receipts, the Honoiinble the Finance Mcniher 
has himself admitted m his speech that the "larg rcieme is ai,no=t wholiv due 
to the clTcct of the increases in rites’ and that the C-ovcmmciit traffic has eoii- 
tribiited siibstaiitialh to the postal snrjduses Thme are a ni mher of otl er 
circumstances such as, diminution m the motor transi ort facilities nccessitv for 
resorting to tclcgrapliic and cable communicat'oiis for (jiiick dcs' t li o"f wort 
winch have contributed to the greater v mid of receipts imdpi the R ulwavs and 
the Postal Department and the e is no reason 1 think whv tlK=o re cints shn„T,T 
be pointed as an evidence of improvement in the economic conditions ^n tim 
country " 

A's a result of tlie multifarious activities of the «t!pplv Department of the 
Government of India, which l as been icsponsiblc for the pnr.lmse of stores wo*tb 
about Rs 85 crorcs the Government of Luba must Lave vome ui ro-se=s o,? of 
verv important information rcMing to the taiicih, evirting and fotcnfial of 
«ic vanous indigenous industries to carter for war rcqiiucmcnls ff he «uimK 

Department must Rave also come in possessioii 01 inform it-on, during the 
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of their mvestig-itions and enquiries, as to what articles could he manufactuied 
in the country and what possibilities were there for the development of the 
esistmg industries and for the establishment of new ones, pioiided sufiicient 
patronage by way of guaranteed orders was assured to such enterprises I would, 
therefore, like to suggest that the Government of India should fullj utilise all 
such information to the countrv’s advantage I am afraid this would not be 
possible with the eastmg machineiw of the Goiemment and for that purpose, a 
small Body composed of eminent Indian industrialists and Indian public men 
should be constituted mto an Industrial Eeconstruction Council to utilise all the 
material and information so far gathered by the Suiiply Department duimg the 
last 18 months of its existence, with a view to evolve an immediate plan for either 
siutably expanding the present situation which Indian mdustries will have to face 
after the termination of the present war would be senous enough to demand 
immediate consideration of this proposal m the mterest not only of Indian mdus- 
tnes but also of India’s primary pioduceis The British Government have already 
appointed Sir Charles Innes, a former Commerce Member of the Government of 
India, to advise them and the Bntish mdustries with regard to the mdustiial 
reconstruction m the United Kingdom after the war I trust the Government of 
India would take immediate steps to bring into existence some such suitable 
machinery similar to the one recently piovided for by the British Goyeinment to 
undertake inyestigations with regard to mdustiiai leconstiaiction in the jost-wai 
period, and I am sure the Government would be domg sometlung reiT helpful 
towards the solution of the problem of the utilisation of indigenous raw materials 
and towaids diversifymg India’s industrial production after the war Even uith 
the best of wishes which the present Indian Commerce Member has towaids the 
country s industrialisation, it would not be an easy task for an individual indus- 
trialist* to take the necessary mitiative m this direction If India is to equip 
herself to face the post-war situation, then the establishment of a Council, as 
suggested above, would be an essential measure as our raw mateiials would not 
be required for some time to come, particularly, at a time when the resources of 
the masses of the country would be nearly exhausted As new channels for trade 
and new markets would come mto existence during the war, it is necessary that 
careful consideration should be paid to these problems from now 

IXDIA ASTD EIASTEPIs GROPP CONFERENCE 

The day-to-day urgencies of the war production and supplies felt bv His 
Majesty’o Goveniment necessitated the holding of a conference of the countries of 
the Eastern Group, with a view to pool their resources for the prosecution of the 
war The Government of India were mstrumental m caUmg such a confeience on 
behalf of His Slajesty’s Government in October last India, no doubt, occupies a 
place of stragetic importance in the Bntish Empire, but I am sony to say that 
this position has not been fully utihsed by Has Majesty’s Goveniment in equipping 
themselves for the successful prosecution *of the wai * The holding of the Eastern 
Group Conference naturally, therefore, raised high expectations m India as regards 
possible expansion of her present mdustnes and immediate establishment of Defence 
mdustnes so very essential for a protracted uar The procedure which the Govern- 
ment of India auopted m associating commercial opinion by appomtment of non- 
official advisers was not very happy and I am speakmg fiom personal experience 
when I sav that closer association was possible which would have engendered con- 
fidence m the public mmd and which u ould have accelerated the pace of India s 
war effort On the contrary, I feel there is a genume feeling of apprehension, in 
the absence of any knowledge regarding the conclusions reached at the Conference 
as regards the likely repercussions of these decisions on the estabhshment and 
development of mdustnes m India The public is also m the dark as regards the 
functions and working of the newly estabhshed Eastern Gioup Council, and they 
would like to be enlightend wheth^ the new Council is to direct the whole policy 
of the war purchases by His Majestj’s Government m the Eastern part of the 
Empire, whether it would be competent for them to direct the placing of orders 
with a particular country so as to encourage the establishment of any Defence mdus- 
tries and whether it would be competent foi the Council to advise the Governments 
of any of the Eastern Group countnes toi^ allow the use of foreign capital for the 
Btartmg of such Defence indusnies It is necessary therefore, for the Goveiument 
of India to come forward and to remove all such apprehensions from the public 
mind on these questions It will be still further helpful m remoimg public mis- 
giMngs if the Government would come forward with an assurance that they would 
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rot nlloM any of tlie directions of tiie Eastern Group Council either to compromise 
or jeoiiardise India’s economic interests and that it Mould not preclude India from 
establishing oi de\ eloping ana industries, particiilarh kea and engineering industries 
in the country I aioiild fiiither like to sound a note of warning that the Goaern- 
ment of India should not agiec to the creation of nei\ ^cstcd interests under the 
control of non-Indians aahich aie sure to be prejudicial to India’s economic 
interests 

While on the question of the establishment of Defence industries, I welcome 
the iccent establishment of the Aircraft I'actora it Bingalore and I am sure the 
Indian commercial community aaill appreciate if I take tins opportunity of nay mg 
their tribute to the perseaeiancc and tenaata of puiposc avith which hli Walchand 
JJnaihand cairicd on his cndcaaoins in bringing this industry into CMstcncc The 
cffoilsof the Goaernment of India in identifying theraselaes with the countra’s aspi- 
iitions to establish this important Defence mdustn ami prea ailing upon liih 
Jlqcsta’fe Goaernment to allow these cflorts to fructifa, dcseiac felicitations fiom 
the commeicial commiinita I only aaisli that their attitude had been similarly 
helpful tow aids the establishment of a shipbuilding Yard, at Calcutta In the 
absence of any encouragement at the hands of tlie Calcutta Port CommiSbioncrs, 
the piOject piouceicd by the Siindia bteam Yaaigation Company Limited for cons- 
tmcting a bhipbuildiiig Yaid at Calcutta had to be gi\cn up and it had to be 
slutted to ViAigapatam I hope both these lenturcs will be successful in due course 
iiid India will bare a fully dc\ eloped aircraft indiisti-y both for military and cml 
]nirpo=es as also a national shipbuilding industry on a scale large enough to meet 
the icquircmeiits of her large maritime trade and aast coastline In fact the 
commercial community has felt that since a long time that had India possessed an 
idcquatc meiLantilc marine of her own the acute difliculties about shortage of 
tonnage which h IS been one of the mam causes for blocking up of laigc quantities 
of oxiioi table goods even for the permissible markets coulci well hate been avoided 
and the Indian piimary pioduccr would ha\c been able to secure an appreciabh 
higher price foi his goods A national mcuantile marine apart fiom scning the 
needs of the large export tiado of tlie country could hate been cvticmcly useful 
also as India’s second line of defence I trust the Go\ eminent of India would 
reihso the piccanous jiosition especialh for the es.poit trade of the country, creat^ 
bs the absence of a national mercantile fleet and tike all measures necessary to 
encourage national shijiping 

PLLA lOR GREATHR aid to iRDOSTRirS 

'Ihe Goieinment of India, as you must be awaie, haic already announced 
their policy of encouraging the establishment of Kuch industnes in the country ns 
aie helpful lu furthciing their war efforts They have annouiicccl tliat these indus- 
tiies wo lid not be left high and dn after the teiminatioii of the war I would 
emplia«ise that this policy of protection and encoiiinirement should be extended 
also to such other industries as ha\e been established lo meet tlie needs and 
icciuiiemcnts of the people of the country, particularly owing to tlie restricted 
imi'oib fiom foreign countries The Goicrnment can encourage these industries 
citiici thiougli piotc»,tne duties or grant of subsidies or purchases on behalf of 
Goiernmeiit dcpaitments or in other suitable manner I need linrdh jioint out 
the necessity of encouraging particulaily capital industnes like tho=e for 
mimifaituro of m icliinei-y and machine tools, hea\y chemicals, ct. But 
it would be essential, m pursuing a liberal j obey of encourairement of 
indiistucs, that the rigid criteria for giant of protection laid down by the 
Iiidi m I ISC al Commission should be completely rensed It is rcomised 
on all hands that the conditions preyalcnt yvhen the Fiscal CommiSKion 
rcpoitcd 20 years ago haie entirely changed and it is siirpiising that when 
the Goicrnnients of lanous countries are adopting new policies of eiuouraLiiic' 
their industries and mukiug their conntricb self-siifticient in their yital ncetls 
the Goytriiineiil of India should still adhere to ti,e policy of diEciimmntnrv 
protection cniiiiciated nearly twenty years ago I would suggest therefore that 
the Goiernmeiit should immediately set up suit dile machinery which would deal 
eypcditiouslv and sympathetiLally with claims of industries for protection It is 
also necessary that such industries ns are protected or encouraged by the Goven . 
ment or by the public as Swadeshi induBtries should in Iheir turn ' realise the r 
reciprocal obligations and encourage other Indian industries by purchasiuc: tie r 
01111 requirements from them ‘u-iug uicit 

Although the Secretary of State for India has ranked this country amongst 
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the highly industrialised countries oE the world, we are all aware that large 
masses of the people in the country deoeiid entirely upon agriculture for their 
Ining and the export oE raw materials is the mainstay of the economy of the 
CO in try 

'ihe per-capita consumption o( coal in India in the \ear 1936 was 1 metric 
ton PS compaied to 3 5 to >9 metric tons per person per year in Great Britain, the 
United States and Belgium, Germany and Canada from the next highest con- 
sumption group at a !e\ el ]ast below 2 5 tons It need hardly be pointed out 
that the differences iii coiidimption aie due mainly to differences in the extent 
of indnstrahsation 'Ihe very f->ct that i largely populated country like India 
has to face t e problem of surplus coal shows the death of luduetrnhsation in 
the country While referiing to tne coal industiy, I may point out that if indus- 
tries are propeih developed in India by laving 'down a well plinned policy of 
indnstnaii'-ation for the (.ouniiy, the coal resources of the country would play a 
Mill lole in supplying Jie meds of these industries In the absence of such a 
policy we find the coal iiidustry o^ the countrv exj erienciiig practically a conti- 
nuous slump and it cannot be foieseen what the posi'^ion of the industry will 
be on the ter lunatiou of the w^r It is unfortunate that an imnorant key industry 
like coal has been in such a precarious condition since a number of years The 
problems of the indust i aie many and it is lery essential that they should be 
properly inves''igped wuiiont delay 

UXEMPEOYVEXT PROBLEM 

llie question of indnstn ilisation brings us to the serious problem of un- 
employraeub of mnidle class youngmen in tne countiv which has been engaging 
the attention of the ProviiKid' Governments Univeisities and publicmen in the 
country since a long time ihe proper remcny of the problem lies in puismng a 
definite pol’cy of iiidiistriphsation of the country It is industrialisation alone 
which can ahsoib tnese tnousands of qualihed voimgmen brought out by the 
Unuersities of the country Some of the Universities have also te-huological insti- 
tuiions attichea to them and the aoiiig men who receive this training would 
piove especiallN useful to the country in these days 'Ihe necessity of having a 
well qualified trai led technieal personnel foi the indiistiies ot the country is 
obvious especially at the picsent time when we find some of the vital industries 
of the countiy so lirgely dependent on them 

India’s wir efforts in supplying the war requirements of His Majesty’s 
Goiernment hare b'-ought in then wake substantial stCiling resources to the credit 
of Indii and m the handb of the Reseive Bank 1 am glad the Goiernment ot 
India have trkeu a coirect decision in teimmating the present contracts of the 
three Company managed railways mz , the B B & G I, Assam Bengal and 
'Papti Valley Railways, uiid bringing tliem under the direct contiol of the Govern- 
ment of India I would like, in this connection, to refer to the statement made 
by Sir Andrew Clow, the Oummunications Member, that the Government in pnt- 
chrsing these railw I’s had not accepted the ]iolicy of suhbtituling State manage- 
ment in place of the companv management and they bad taken the decision in 
respect of these raihtais on then own merits While welcoming the Government’s 
decision, to pinch ise the&e Railw a s which shows deference to public oinnion I do 
not see whv the Goieiiimeat of judia should not follow tuis policy m all cases and 
deteimine the contiicts of all the company-managed railways whenever they 
become due It would facilitate laving down of a uniform policy and Government 
would be in a position to offer better •'nd cheaper transport facilities u all the 
railway systems are controlled and cooidinited under one authority 

'Ihe refeience to the control of these lines reminds me of another welcome 
decision tiken by Goiernroent in purchasing the Bengal, Bombay and Madras 
'lelephone Companies, licences of which expire in 1943i at a cost ot Rs 475 
lakhs It IS a decision which I am sure, would he welcomed by the public and I 
hope It would be possible for the Government of India to make available to the 
public still cheaper telephone services at these centres 

COMIIAXBEERlSG OP DOLLARS ASD StlPLIXG DeET ReEATRIHTION 

Tlie recent decision taken bv the Government of India in repatnating India’s 
terminable feterliiig Lorn to the* extent of Hs 120 crores has decreased India’s 
foreign liability to that extent and has been fuither helpful to His Majesty’s 
Govemment in "financing the persecution of the war in so far as a greater part of 
the sums so disbursed would he re-lent to fiis Majesty’s Government, probably in 
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As the imposition of these taxes was necessitated by the hn£;e expenditure 
which the Government of India were called upon to mcur to mechanise and 
equip tlie Indian Land, Naval and Air Forces m accoidance with modem re- 
qiuiements, the public is entitled to be assuied that the substantial amounts that 
are being spent ou this account ire coriectly debitable to this country and that 
no avoidable waste is incurred m the purchase of stoies and equipment In the 
absence of anv popular control on military expenditure, there is an insistent 
demand that the Goveiument of India should allav all public apprehensions m 
this legaid by constituting a small Supervismg Commission consisting of distm- 
gmshed Indian public men with the necessary powers to advice Government 
with regard to then military expenditure and thus to check unauthorised expendi- 
ture or wrong debits to India and to see that the policv of the Government of 
India with regard to their military purchases reat ts favourably on the expansion 
and development of Indian industries I would like to point out further that 
when His Majesty’s Government appointed the Chatfield Committee in the terms 
of reference, thev distinctly admitted that it would not be possible for India, with 
her limited resources for defence expenditure, to undertike increased cost of modern 
armaments and to equip and maintain the forces in India in accordance with 
modern requirements According to the Chatfield Committee’s recommendations, 
the total net camtal cost for the purpose of model nising the Indiin foices was 
estimated at Rs 45 crores, and the Committee nude it clear that “in their view, 
the funds required to meet this capital expenditure could not be found out of the 
resources avail ible in India” In accepting this recommendation of the Committee 
His Majesty’s Government, in fact, admitted that India would not be in a position 
to bear such a heavy expenditure requiied for modernising her defence forces, and 
they theiefore decided to seek the authority of the Pailnmeiit to provide three- 
fourths of this amount, that is, Rs 34 crores, “as a free gift’, while about Rs 11 
croies were to be advanced by wa> of a loan Under the Chatfield Committee’s 
programme, the whole of the amount of Rs 45 croies was to be spiead over a 
period of five years, while the necessities of the war forced the Government of 
India to decide to carry out the Chatfield Committee’s recommendations within a 
period of three years, and the Indian taxpaver, who is admittedly poor jcompared to 
the taxpayer either in the United Kingdom Canada, Australia or New Zealand, 
has been called upon to bear heavy burdens disproportionate to his income In 
financing such huge capital expenditure, it is unfoitunate that the Honouiable the 
Finance Member should resort to measuies of taxation which would directly affect 
the financial standing of the indigenous industries in years to come instead of 
meeting such expenditure by programme of borrowing on a reasonable scale I 
would not like to go into detailed anahsis of the psr capita income and the taxable 
capacity of the Indian Taxpaver comoared to the one in either the United Kingdom 
or the Dominion but would content myself with the repioduction of the following 
extract from a recent study on ‘'Ihe Conditions of Ei onomic Progress” by Prof 
Collins Clark, based on very instructive and informative data about comparative ave- 
rage real income per worker in some of the important countries m the world. 
According to his calculations — 

“A standard of living of 1,000 International Units* ner worker per year or 
more is found only in U S A , Canada, Australia New Zealand, Argentine, Great 
Britain and Switzerland, containing between them 10 per cent of the world popu- 
lation, while about 53 per cent of the woild’s population including the whole 
poDulation of India and China enjoys a real income per head of less than 200 
‘International Units’ Ayerage real income per bread-earner m China and India 
IS about 120 and 200 ‘International Units’ respectively” 

India’s taxable CAPACiTy 

Whatever formula or whatever process of analvsis we may adopt, we come to 
the undisputed fact that India’s taxable capacity, measured in terms of her per 
capita income is far below the capacity of the taxpaver in the United Kingdom or 
in any of the Dominions, and those who are in day-to-day contact with trade and 
industrial interests have every ground to feel grave concern about the inevitable re- 
sult of the present taxation programme of the Government of India on the competi- 
tive strength of the Indian industries in the post-war period I trust that the Gov- 


*An ‘International Unit’ is defined as the amount of goods and services which 
could be purchased for one Dollar in the United States over the average of the 
decade 1925-34, or an amount interchangeable with them 
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eminent \tonW '^cnonpU icconsidcr the irholc dtuation mid revise their 

pohc 3 diinnp: the ourrenej of the w-ir »iid Tvould not allow the economic atructurL 

of this couiitrv to be imperilled . ^ . -r- , 

As ft result of the situation developinR on the Indian rronticrs owinp to the c-v- 
tension of hostilities to Africa and then likelv extension to the Ball an 

liahilila lias placed bj the Oovtinmcnl ot liulm on the priniirv producers, their 
Btook-holdcrs and nianufachirciB in the form of a Ici v of H ar Bisk Insiirmicc 
charLmable at the rate of ^ anna jicr hundred rupees on the vnlnc on stools held it 
IB rather prcmatuic at this stnije of the war to force ist whether the eountrs wonUl 
be faced with ana danger of risks ansnie out of hostile nets in tlic enema but in 
case Bui-b tvcntuilitj does not occur till the termination of the v at I woula supu- 
est to Government that the amountR rtcentd tindfr tins scheme whuh are at 
present credited to a Ecparatc fund, should, under iio circunistaiiees, be mcmeu 
into the general revenues of the Central Goititimeiit It has been a charge nhicli 
has to be paid and a primnim against losses bj the primary ])rodiitcrs at great cost 
to tbcmBtlvc and no dcnsion Bhould be taken by Goa tmnioiit in this regard until 
noiraal times prevail after the terniinaUon on the war Ihc Goicniment should 
also consider vfhctlier it would he advipalilo to redme the rate of premium in new 
of the Tcmotcncsa of any risk arising on India’s I'ronticrs during the present 

hostilities , . , , , . r 

1 would point out here that in the matter of legislation, the Govcinmcnt of 
India have taken a welcome step in the midst of their priocciipation« in putting 
on the statute book an Amending Bill revising the Indian Slcrchandiso Marks Act 
in a manner helpful to India’s mauufactimng interests 

I^D1ANS OvEPsnvfi 

I must refer here to another important step winch the Government of India 
have taken in the administrative sphere and that is the raising of the siaiis of tlio 
present Agent of the Goicrnor-Gcncral in f'Otiih Africa to tint of the High Com- 
missioner Under the new ariniigemcnf the Governnicnt of India would be now in 
direct diplomatic commiinicdioiis with the Government ol the Union of ‘~oiith 
Africa instead of through the fcecrctarj of State foi India in London I would further 
Bugucst that It IS noccssaiv to have a similar rciueBcntatue of the Govcnimenl of 
India with the Govciiiment of Buima, and the present post of the Govcrunieiit of 
of India’s Agint should bo coincrtcd into that of the High Conimissioiior 
for India in Burma The magnitude of the trade and the coropleviiies of 
the issues involved with regaid to the status and safety of Indians and their pio- 
perty in Burma as also with regard to emigration, require tlie creation of 
such a post The commercial couimnmtv is also glad to note the recent aclton of 
the Govcnimciit of India in creating a jrade Comniissionei’s post in Australia, and 
appointing an Indian to it fcimilnr 'iradt Comniissioiicrs, as vou must be aware, 
are also proposed to be appointed for Cniiadn, South Vmeiica and South Afrua I 
trust that Goteriimcnt i ould appoint more T rndo Comroissioiiers in important 
neighbouring comitrics bucIi a®, Inn, Afghniiistan and New Zealand where India's 
m iinifftctiired articles await development of further export maikets It has been 
recognised that the policv of appointing Indians on these jmsts has proved verv 
successful as Indian Trade Commissioners have always performed their Quties with 
dignity and understanding I hope the Goierninent would make it n policv of 
appointing Indians ns the Trade Commissioners in various cotinliies and that the 
choice would not be confined mcrch to members of the Cnil tcrvicc or other 
officials ns at present but non oflicials having intimate knowledge of Indian trade 
find industrinl condiUous phould be up^Touited •xs Iwlo 

The position of our coiiiitrvmcn overseas in the Dominions and in the British 
Colonial Empire did not improve during the wear under renew , on the contrary, 
our rcInfioiiR with Cevlon were far from being Iiappv The Peport «ubmuted bv 
Uie Government of India (o the Central ly^gislature rigarding the Exi)lorator'v 
inference between them and the Ministers from Cevlon fullv brings out the 
fundamental differences in the outlook of the two Governments towards this 
question B hile the coutilrv fullv supports the attitude adopted bv the Government 
of India on such a vital question it is deplorible that the Ceylonese Ministers 
could not agree to a very reasonable proposal put forward bv the* Government of 
India that full citizenship should be conferred on all Indians who could furnish 
proof (a) of five V ears’ residence in Cevlon and (b) of a permanent interest m 
T j deplorable that the attitude of the Ministers towards 

indians who have been responsible for the economic proeptrvtv of that Island— 
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should be constitutionally untenable and should call for intervention by the 
Governor of Ceylon 

Relations with the Government 

As the Indo-Burma Tiade Neootinlions are ]iroceeding I do not wish to say 
anything about it at this sta_e 1 Mould lioaevei Iile to emphasise that even in 
the course of these neiiotiations tlie Goveinment should si emi ird to the fullest 
extent possible the leginm ite lights and inieiests of liidiins in Biiima and their 
status as iitizens 1 hoiie the question of immigiatioii ol Inoiuis into Buima Mill 
foim a part of the geneial settlement of all questions outstanding betMeeen the tMO 
countiies 1 would appeal to the Buima Goieininent Delegation to adopt an attitude 
duiing these negotiations which Mould be helpful in arriving at an amicable 
settlement betMeen our two neighbouiing countiies Mbich have lived together for 
generations in peace and haimony and I Mould express the hope that the liade 
Agreement would be in oui mutual interest 

1 may mention that whenever we have had occasions to come into contact 
with Membeis of the Council of Bis Excellency the Viteiov, we have maiked 
their anxiety to undeistand the difiiculties of trade and indiistrv and appreciate 
their viewpoint as fai as possible As we have natuialh more oppoitunities to 
meet the Honouiable the Commerce Member in connection with various commercial 
and industiial matteis, we aie in a bettei position to know his desire to acquaint 
himself with our pioblems and assist us ind lemedy oui grievances Ihis 
personal atiitude of couitesy and helpfulness is, howevei, in sharp contrast nth 
the attitude which ceitaiu departments of the Goveinment have fiom time to time 
shown in legaid to ceitain communications and lepiesentatious submitted by the 
Fedeiation of Indian Cbambeis 'Ihe Fedeialion of Indian Chambers, 1 need haidly 
point out, as a representative body of Indian commeicial opinion in the whole 
country, voices the demands and grievances of Indian tiade conimeice and indus- 
tries Situated as we are vts-a-tts the Goveinment of India and the British 
Government, it is an additional obligation ou the Fedeiation to give a lead in 
commeicial and economic matteis in the country and enlighten the public, 
especially the commeicial community about then vaiioiis problems I hoi’e, 
therefore, the Goveinment on then part will fully appieciate the position and 
functions of the Federation and radically change their attitude in this respect 

Need for Political Peace 

Before I conclude, I cannot help refeiiing to the political stalemate in the 
country It is really a tiagedy that India and England aie giaduallv diitiing apart 
and even in an hour of life and death struggle against the Fascist States, Biiiish 
statesmanship is not piepaied to change its ) oliiy and attitude towards 
India so as to recognise India’s aspiiations and claiifv Biitaiu’s own war aims 
in their application to India I am afiaid the last August offer of His Extellency 
the Viceioj, instead of satisfying public opinion, lias dehnitelj antagonised it and 
subsequent declaiations of the Secielaiy of State have done nothing to win over 
Indian public opinion Leaving alone the question of extension of the Executive 
Council, the Government have done nothing to take the representatives of the 
Indian public and the commeicial community into confidence in regard to their 
war efforts and defence policy Ibis policy, I im constiained to say, is also 
illustrated in lespect of their conduct of admiuistiation with repaid to imports ut 
key departments such as Defence and Supply, then refusal to acceleiate the policy 
of'lndiaiiisatiou of Defence and Civil Seivices, and then action in importing 
non-Iudians for services even fiom the Colonies and the Dominions Ihis his 
created a feeling that while Britain wants India to help hei in hei hour of need, 
she is not herself prepared to reciprocate by any tangible action ffhat such a 
feeling is shared by even moderate political opinion in the country is evident from 
the following extract iiom the recent statement issued in rejilj to a message to 
India from membeis of the Parliament by certain prominent Indian Libeials — 

“Bow can India which is not assured of bei future freedom, foiget her humi- 
liating position and work enthusiastically for the freedom of Eulgand and other 
nations?” 

British statesmanship, I must candidly say, has failed to inspire any confidence 
in the minds of the Indian public about its intentions towards India and if 
genuine efforts are not made by Bis Majesty s Goveinment to solve the Indian 
problem, it would lead to grave reactions on Indo Biiiish relationship and pieju- 
Qicially affect the interests of Britain and the British Commonwealth itself If 
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Indm Ims to bc-ir tlic burden ond oblipitionP of n component unit of the Bnti-! 

Coromouwe'iUh, Blic !<? eurdv entitled to dcronnd nnd tint the ripbts nnd 

poners enjojed b\ the othei Dominions sbonld be icstcd in her Jbe dciniud for 
self-LOveriimdit amounts in the ultiimtc ninh«is to the demnnd for the lUit to 
control mil own dtstun and frame our own loiav, sodnl. ctonomn rm polituo 
in the interest^ of the conntrs Ibe need for -i tronMiioml nn uiprmcnt is denied 
In no responsible person but ii is essential tbv. thm proitss should he stetde anti 
niitonintic In all earnestness J would ibeitfore, impress njoii His Ineellenty 
the ^'ltcro^ the impcratne ncussus of taUnv. immulnvtc stci s to tiu the pifstnt 
coiiBiitiitHmd dtidhukbs itspoiiduux to the dem ind for the cst ibhshnicnt of 
national Go%einnient at the ccntie i ending tlie final sciiltnicnl of the widti tonsli- 
ttiticmnl proldtnis lam confident that stab a dtcl nation alone (nnsoheihe 
present dtadlotk and 1 trust IJis Ix.ellents will npj.rcdite (he LriuiU of the 
situation ind take immediate steps to bnn(, about a chati|,e of aimo''pbtie 


ProceedingG & Resolutions 

PlOlICTJON TO l^DmTKIP3 

After the prcstdentinl nddicss the first resolution was moied by Jlr D P 
Khattan (Calculi i) wiiieh was is follows 

“Willie nolinp; the fitalemcni made on bebnif of tbe Go^eTnmfIll of India 
that industries needed foi tlie prosecution of the war wniibl be ftnen as-ist ince and 
ptolcelion after the pciiod of tbe war the Pi deration feels that moie speufic and 
definite lints of polat of luotceiion and cn< outapemcnl should he laid down not 
oitlj 111 rct,ard to industries wliicbaic essential foi wni purposes, but also tn recard 
to eutb other industnes as ha\e been established to meet the iictds and 
requirements of the people of the countrt, parlieiilarly owiii}: to the dtmitiuUon 
in foictt,n imports 

“'Iho I'cdeiation is of optnion that such cncoiirngemciit sboi.l(l be cnen 
ns 18 found esseiiiinl eiiber tbrou,,h pioteftne dtitics of praiil of subsidies or pur* 
ciiasps on bclinlf of Goitinment Uepnitments oi in ant oilier siiilnble manner In 
guinp Biith assisianie, boweter the Goieinment sbonld not be ii_idh bound to 
tbe entena for the prant of iirotcetion laid down by tin Indim Fiscal Coniintssinn 
iicarlj twenty years apo while tbe mnehintiy for initstiuatiiip and determining the 
ciniiTis (or pioteetion should not be so cumbersome or clilitoit as hitherto” 

Air Aftaitan, tntietsiug the Commcice Jlcmbcr s trccnl speech in the Assem- 
bly, said that be bad not the sliphtesi doubt that the Comnieiec Mcinlier was 
doing Ills litst for the eountra fiom the clifiicult situation he w is plated in, but 
there was no leasoii i In he should find fault with the coinnicreinl community for 
putting foiward tiieii demuicis winch weie neec«saie foi the deiclopnient of in- 
dnstry 'Ibt comnieunii communile knew what its interests were and what was 
needed foi tbe deiclo]>mcnl of iiidusuj 'Hit Goitinnnnl mnstmakta frank 
deti nation about what they intended to do for erciltn„ eoniukinc in the mincls of 
the eapitnlists iii Older to enable to stall new industries and dccilop the existing 
ones Refeiiiiig to the sivptstmn of the Commiret Member ihit indtistri ilists 
siioiiid tonsene llicir resources during the war, Mr Khail in said tint befoie making 
sueb a EuppcbUon, the Commeree Member should put nthite to the I intineo Mem- 
ber to leacc their rtsoiines with them in order thc\ mi„ht beconsened 

Sir AArj ham wmlcd the House to tell the Cumnicice Member that it was 
Ins duiT to see that the walls of pronciion were rarntd sulhc'enth high in older to 
ensure that the iiidubtrics did not snflei after the war 

'Jhc resolution was suppoUed by seternl other spcikers, includim* Lnla 
Padampat bnifftnnuj (tawnpoie;, Mr ) C betaltad (Bombay), and fciiciar 6 
Soahbans (Lftborc) nnd inmnmonsU 

Nn D rop Lxport Orga cIsatiom 

Sir Shu Hair mot cd tbe second resolution —‘■Having regard fo flic desirability 
and impotiatict of deteloi nip an caj ort maH et (or Indian manufaetnreci artuks 
and bating rcpard to the ih>-cnie of first-band infoininiion xegardinp the scoie for 
sueb a development and with a view to study the toiiditions of the imt ort trndc 
in tbe Bntt»li Donitnions, Colonial Lmpire and neithbourinp countries, tbe Federa- 
tion Eiippests to the Gotcnirocnt of Jridia the orpnnsatioii of indt missions con- 
Eisiinp of Indian busiiiestnicn, with the acecesurv ttehnienl staff, to tisn ’those 

POtinlTIPS ' “ •S'UEU 
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“The Federation further urges that a comprehensive export organisation be 
constituted bj the Government of India to supeivise and control, if necessary, 
the export of Indian goods in respect of their quality, strict adherence to samples 
and specifications correct marking of goods as regards dimensions, etc , and 
that such an organisation should mainly consist of non-officials representative of 
important indigenous manufactuiiiig interests, and should be financed from the 
general revenues of the Cential Government and, if necessary, by an imposition 
of a small cess levied on the production of exporting industries, ]iist adequate to 
meet the maintenance of such an organisation fihe export organisation should 
undertake such activities as the opening of commercial museums in India and 
abroad and the maintenance of technical staff at the offices of the Trade Comrais- 
sioners, which would be conducive to the greater deielopment of export tiade m 
manufactured aiticles” 

Str Shrt Ram said that such countries as Australia and East Africa, which 
before the war depended on Europe and Japan foi textile goods, were finding it 
difficult during war time to get their requiiements India on the other hand, 
had huge surpluses of textile goods Iherefoie, it was the best opportunity for 
Indian textiles to be exported to those countries All such exports should be 
made through an organisation set up by the Government of India to ensure that 
goods according to samples and specifications only were sent out This was 
necessary because they did not want the reputation of Indian goods to suffer in any 
uay in the foreign markets, due to the desire on the part of some Indian exporters 
to have immediate gam 

The resolution was passed 

State Ownekship op Eailwaas 
Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi moved 

“The Federation notes with satisfaction the decision of the Government of 
to terminate the contracts of the B B and C I and the Assam Bengal Eailwavs 
and to take over the lines under State management from January ’42 

‘ The Federation reiterates its considered opinion that the Government should 
take steps to acquire the remaining company managed railways as and uhen the 
termination of agreements with them becomes due, in Older to achieve co-ordination 
and economy in the administration of railways 

“As the option for termination of the contracts with the Bengal and North 
Western Railway falls due on December 31, ’42 foi which previous notice has to be 
given before the end of the current year, the Federation stiongly uiges the Govern- 
ment of India to take steps accordingly for acquiring the B and > W Railway ” 
Sii Abdul said that he had found from records that the Government had paid 
for the capital of the railways and passed them over to Biuisbers Such a position 
existed nowhere in the woild Having paid foi the capital it was the duty of the 
Government to see that no foreigner exploited the railways But that was not 
done This strange situation was brought piedominanth before the public 25 years 
ago, as the result of which a Committee was appointed in 1920, presided over by 
Sir William Ackworth That Committee came to the unanimous conclusion 
that the management of the railways by companies of English domicile 
should not be continued After that report was out, the Government 
undertook to take over the management of the E I R and GIF II hen 
those railways were taken over. Sir Charles Inues, the tneu Railway Member, 
in the course of a speech in the Assembly said that though the Government 
had taken over the management of those railways, the members should not bang 
the door on company-management of railways He even hinted that Government 
wished to float British comjiaiues in India and make over the management of 
railways to them 

Sir Abdul said that the B and N W Railway was not a State owned railway 
but even the Ackworth report was thirty years old India to day wanted Dominion 
Status — the Congress wanted independence , would she tolerate the exploitation of 
railways by British companies ? 

After other speakers had supported it, the resolution was passed 

Indians Abroad 

Kumararaja M A Muthiah Che*tiar (Madras) moved “The Federation deplores 
the failure of the Jndo-Ceylon negotiations and appreciates the stand taken by the 
Government of India in this connection The Federation regrets the measure to 
deal with the question of immigration and registration, unilaterally and indepcn- 
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r1r>n(lv of thc Government of India The Federation eincerely hopes that the 
rc\l(m State Connell will, even at this stoLo reconsider their attitude and will 
desist from adoiitin- am measures that would lead to further cstranpeme.i between 
thr two tomw tvre i^eot-r ivlucalU, economic illy and culiurdb bound 

to'.elhtr^i^ Rdcration trusts that in thc tinde iie-ofintions between 

Burma, i.lnch are now prooecdin" adequate h'cps will '>e tahen bj " 'n 

ernment of India to safc.iiard the status, Ti^lus and hUltcsIs of Indians in 

Burma ^ nppoinfed in Fi]! nnd 

Butiali Guiuia to looL dter the inten-^ts of the Indnn poimlnlioii in those 


00111111118^ carnesHv liopts that the pniicipnl of equality of citizenship 

rielits would Ih implemcntod in all parts of the Britisli Commomvealth, irrespeotiye 
of race O! colour md tint the diffaeiit Dominion and Colonid Governments would 
in practice trt it eien <=e' tion of the pciininent population iiili ihitinj^ their tern- 

tones in a spirit of ctpnhtj and (uiriiess ” , , 

“Ouc happi fe ituie ibout this snlqoct”, said the KumarnrajLi, movinp the 
resolution, ‘is that in Tiidia to dnv thcie is unanimity of opinion about gninj; 
support to Indian nationals abroid ” , ,, , , 

He niaiiih di dt with the disabilities of Tndiins in Burma and Ceylon and 
cmphastsid t'lc Tcisonnble ittitnde taken np by them tow irds the rights of the 
native population 'I he Indians, he said, could not he accused of retarding the 
piogicss of the nationais of Burma and Cevlon On the other hand, all Indians 
were willing (0 co oiiaratc with tlicm in their endeavour to raise the Cevloncsc- 
Bnrmese no-'ition ccoiioniu illv iiid politic allv 

In Burma, thc spedei coiUintied one disnbilitv after another had been im- 
posed on Inch ms Uangonn was )'>TaelKally an Indnn City but the Burmese now 
vvanted to rc'dii e Mic numbers of the Inchui nitmbeis o' the Corporation The 
Knmnraraji did not know whit more was in s'ori there for the Indians He was 
gild that the Government of Indti had deilt v tfh tins problem witli a firm hand 
Ife suggested tint while consideung the trade negotiations vvitli Burma, it ras 
absolutelv nccessirj to come to an iindcrst Hiding with regard to thc political 
BlaiiiB, rights and pnvileges of the Indians living tliere 

As regards Gov Ion, the Knmarai eja stud tliat during the last five vears, there 
had bicn a senes of measures against Indians lie hoped that this resolution 
would go to the vorv he irt of the Ceylonese people and tint thc statesmen of India 
and Ceviou would soon evolve a scheme acceptable to both the coiintiies 

J?/'// Bahatur Lain Batn'taranilas «iid tint India did not wiRh to resort to 
retalntion Rut if she decided to retaliate Cevlon would find herself in a very 
dilliciiU iiosition He urged the Government of India to take strong roensurcs at the 
end of tlio wai , the Cevlonese should be dealt with lu the same niaiiner ns they 
deill with the Indmiih living in thoir lind, 

Ihe resolution was passed and the meeting adjourned 


HosoIal!onB~2nd Day— New Delhi— 23 ri March Wil 
Dr^EIOPMF^T 01 Ke\ iMlESTntS 


Resolutions on the subjes t of the Fasfmn Group Council, taxation of 
incomes bv Irowneial (iovenimcnt= rxport and import quotas and the surcharge 
in respect of freights on food,,riins -.nd fodder were passed bv the Fedeiation of 
Indian Chambers of Commciee and Industn, which concluded its session to-dav 
UT 1 ^ (Calcuttai moved the following resolution 

In the absence of anv taiowicdge regarding thc condueions reached at the 
Eistern Group Conference, the Fcnleiation wishes to give expression to the 
nnxietv cntcrtaincl by the Indian comraeremi comrauuitv with regard to their 
hkclv rcrcraissions on thc est .blishmcnt and development of Indian industnes 
and tiusts thit thc programme li.d down bv the Conference v 3 ld not n anv 
w IV, compi^isc or jeopardise India’s economic interests ’ ^ 

^Itc Fcdcrition no'es die e-fabhshment of the Eastern Group Council in 

key and cn-iiieermg industries m tins country ' ’ ’ 
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‘Tie Federal on has to stress thpt, m anv programme of ntilismg India’s 
resources and building up important indust..ies in pumuance or the programme 
laid doam by the Eastern Gioiip Cooncil or the Roger Mission the Government 
should see that the c'^uital, control and management of such enterpnses remam 
in the hands of Indians Tue Fedent'on si ggests that the renresentative of the 
Government of India on tae Eastern Group Council shoulu remain in actiie 
contact with representative Indian commercial opinion and should consult it 
from time to time in .egard to the pmcheM measures to be adopted m pursuance 
of the policy laid down bv the Conned 

d/r Vehta deorecitel the tendency on the nart of the Government to ignore 
the Federation in legttd to imuortant matters concerning the conn t’-v’s ^ade 
and industry Tim Government convened the Kistem Group Conference without 
consultmg the Fedei'tion or anv representitive commercial or mdustnal body 
Even the so-called non-ouiciil Indian repiesentitives were mcliided in the con- 
ference, not on tne initiative of the Government but on the suggestion of Sir 
Alexander Roger But those non-omcials did not represent anv organisation 
They were tnere in tlieir mdividuil capv ity The conference temunated four 
months ago, and vet the public of Incha bad not been infoimed of its conclusions 
The Government of Enghud had held several secret sessions of Parliament to 
acquamt the public of their nrogramme, but m India nothmg had been done 
in that direction The British Government wanted India s men, money and 
matenal, but did not wnt the co-operatioa of the Indian people. It was, there- 
fore, not unnatuial foi Indians to entertam misgivings about the ulterior motive 
of the Government 

Thd speaker went on to state that Aiistriha was receiving better treatment 
from the British Go.ernment Some of the Mtal wir mdustiies were bemg located 
there India wis not neing given a chance to develop her sh^ppmg ihdustrv, 
while Austnlua was to build shins even for the Roval Inchau hTavv Australia 
was receiving better t fitment m the manufacture of ‘’eioplines also India, he said, 
lias anxious to develop her industries, bn*^ not with foreign capital, as foreign 
cnnital meant foreign control He no led that India s representative on the Eastern 
Group Council uoTdd see that ImLas mtCxests were not jeopardised 

Hat Baha It,- Lala Fatn-^atoT’dcs biidth It in Great Bntun all industries which 
had taken birth clunnu the wai, were astuied ot a future after the war Ihey were 
being given a special maruu of profit, so that thev might ne aiile to build up their 
reserves In India though the Commerce Member w.as t'wing to encourage indus- 
tries, the Finance ilember wa'- imposing heavv tavanon and defeaiing that object 
Mr D -V (.Cibutm), supporong the resoliuiou said that the gemral 

impression in the couutrv i is that, as the lesiilt ot the creation of the Eastern 
Group Council Indn would become a granaia of raw matenal and Indians would 
be reduced to the position of heuers oi wood and draweis of water 
The resolution was passed 

Ix^come-Tax Collection 

Mr J J Kapai a (Bombav) moved ‘The Federation draws the attention 
of the Government of Iiiaia to the growing feel ng of dissatisfaction at the adminis- 
trative piactices adopted bj the various income-tax authorities, and urges the 
Government of India to issue neiescarv instructions in the matter so as to avoid 
liardshio and harassment to the assessees ’’ 

Mr Eaoadia gave a senes of instances of ‘hardship and bar ssment”, and 
urged that member-bodies of the Federafon should Oe asked to communicate 
to the Committee of the Federation tne diiections in which hardships had been 
caused and that the Committee should, on its own initiative, invite a few income- 
tax; experts to give fiist-band information to the Committee, which should submit 
a comprehensive repiesentation to the Goiernmeut aud, if necessary wait in a 
deputation on the Merauer-in-cn'>rge 

feir Abdul Hcbiu Ghaznavt (Calcutta) acciwed the Congress Party in the 
Assembly and particulaily its leader. Mi Bhulabbai Desai, of responsibility for the 
passing of the Iiicome-nx Amendment Act Tne Muslim League and the Congress 
Nationalists opposed tne meisure, but the Congress P irty helped th« Government 
and Mr Desai “m ide friendship with Sir James Gngg ’, with the result that the 
Government succeeded in putting it on the statute book. Sir Abdul Halim alleged 
that the income-tax authorities in Bom Day and Calcutta although they had other 
means of recovering penal assessments, choose to take away broken chairs, lotahs, 
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drinking glnsscs und even clothes from the offices of nssessecs in order (o hnmilintc 
them in the market Ihe rcsohition irns passed unanimouslj 

PrOVlVCIAL AND CeNTRAD SPHERES OP TAXATION 
Mr Chuntlal ‘B Mehta (Bombiv) moved the following resolnlion 'The 
Federation 16 of opinion that, as a contcqucnce of the evolution of Indians politual 
Btrncture on Fcdcinl Iint^ it has now become esscnlnl to demarcate <Iearlv the 
limits of the rro\incial and Central epheits of taxation, espccinllj •\\hen bolb 
these aiithoiitips cndiavour to levy taxation on the same income eg, the tax on 
income from immovable properly at a fairlv Eiibstintinl rate in the province*- of 
Boinbiv and the Punjab Wliile recognising that the British Parliament is alive 
to this matter as announced bv the amtiulment recently enacted to tiic Government 
of India Act, 39 H, tie Federation submits that the Icist that can be done by the 
Government of India, iiending sniiahlc action in this behalf, is to take steps to see 
that Ihe amount of the proviiutal tax is allowed ns a deduclion while computing 
the inrome for taxes imposed bv the Central Government 

Mr F K Dhage (Bonibav), Lai Gttrusaran Lai (Patna) and ^Ir Balkfhan 
Hunjal (Amiilsar) spoke in support of the resolution which was parsed 

Import and Export Control 
The meeting took up the next resolution reading 

(i) “In the opinion of the Federation, considerations of economic warfare have 
been iiiuliilv stressed in ncirauiietenng the existing restrictions on export Such 
restrictions on the export and impoit trade with non-stcrling countries are not con- 
ducive to the development of luw export markets for the produce of this country 
and require to be modified for the purpose 

(b) “The Fcdeiaiion further invites the attention of the Government of India 
to the difficulties encountered by Indian mciclianls on account of tlic war-time rcs- 
tricttons on export trade and, in i>ariicular, wishes to point out complaints about 
(1) Difhi nines arising out of ln<k of shipping tonnage 
“(2) iniqnitiiblc allotment of shipping spaic , 

*(3) ndmiiiisirntivc practice which picvcnis nntionnl inlcicst in the trade 
getting Its proper quota of the exnort biisinese , and 

“(4) nppoinimfni of non national agencies foi making purcliases for, and on 
behalf of His Mujestv’s ( overnment 

(<) “Having regaid to the extension of import trade tontrol to a variety of 
articles, the redcraiion urges the appointment of an Impoits Atl'isotv Coiintil, 
with subsidiary bodies at diffirent ports, with a view to ficiliiaiing the discn^sions 
and mitigation of practtinl diffiailiics arising out of ibe day -to day application of 
the control 

(d) “The Federation strongly feels that, ns a matter of general practice con- 
tracts and commitments cntcicd into before ihe instiiiiiion of the control should bo 
exempted from the provisions ilienof, and that the goods covcied by such j revious 
coiitincts should be allowed to be imported” 

Sir Bahimtoola Chtnov criticising Ihe working of Ihe export control arrange- 
ments made bv the Government particularly regarding oilseeds and wool, said with 
reference to wool, that if the Government both in Bnlain and India wanted to be 
fair lo the Indian exporter, thev could without anv loss to themselvcb buy their 
requirements of wool in India and, the surplus miglit be allowed lo be exported 
direct to the United Slates of America where Indian wool would fetch better prices 
to the nllimntc benefit of the Indian wool producer 

Referring to the working of the import control, he said that Import Controllers 
had been given onlv limited powers and red tape dclnvs had caused enormous loss 
and difiiculty lo main meuhauts The Import Advisory Council suggested in the 
resoluiion, he said, was lutciidcd to be on the lines of the Export Advisorv Council 
now in existence It would be advisable he said, to appoint an Import Controller 
for adjustment of quotas of imports of steel 

Mr T T Knihnamachart (Jlndras) seconding the resolution, dwelt on the 
diEastrous’ results brought about by the present control established at only one 
singe of the transaction, and pointed out that a result of the present system of 
control in Madras has been that three non Indian non-British firms had got almost 
the entire quota for groundnuts He urged that the control should be continuous 
mid extensive, and that a more rational distribution of quotas should be secured 
He referred to the difficulties cansed by the present “statistical black out” conse- 
quent on the stoppage of publication of fall figures of seaborne trade, and said 
46 
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th-it it was impossible to evaluate, with any decree of precision, tbc result of the 
control over imuorfs, the quotas should be carefully examined before they were 
allotted to merchants, as otherwise they tended to be unfair 

Mr Hartdas Laljt, (Karachi) suuported the resolution, which was passed un- 
animoasly 

Imported Ratv Dfegs 

Moved by Rajratna Seth, B D Amm (Calcutta) and seconded by Dr H 
Ghosh (Calcutta), the meeting passed the following resolution 

‘"The Federation invi*^es the attention of the Government of I dia to the fact 
that (a) the high freight charges levied nj the railways on raw drugs and (b) 
the high duty levied by the Government on raw drugs imported into India are 
proving greatly detrimental to the indigenous chemicil and pharmaceutical industry 
in the country and tend to place it in an unfavourable position for competina with 
foreign products The Federation, therefore, requests the Goiernment of India (a) 
to reduce the freight charges on raw drugs by lowenns their classification, as also 
by introducing a telescopic scale of rates and (b) to abolish entirely the import 
duty on raw drugs according to the recommendations of the Drugs Enquiry 
Committee ” 

On. Seeds Ixddstfy 

The Federation passed the following resolutions moved from the chair — 

‘‘Having regaid to the growing importance of oilseeds as one of the chief cash 
crops of the country and the potentialities of the development of industries depen- 
ding UDon them, the Federation is of the opinion that an independent central orga- 
nisation, on the lines of the Indian Central Cotton Committee should be set up for 
oilseeds also, nth a view to taking full advantage of such a valuable crop pro- 
duced in the country 

‘‘Further, the Federation earnestly requests that the Government should utilise 
the establishment of such a central orsranisation to investigate the various difficult 
problems that have arisen relating to the surplus stocks of oil seeds during the 
present war conditions, and to adopt suitable measures with a view to giving the 
necessarj relief to the primary producers” 

Freights oir FooD-GRAnts 

“The Federation views with apprehension the reference made by the Member 
for Railways to the possibility of the surcharge on railway freights being made 
applicable to food-grains and fodder and impresses on the Railway Board that the 
condition of the masses in general would be adversely affected if these exemptions 
are withdrawn ” 

“The Federation raised its annual subscriptions from Es 150 to 200 The 
Federation also decided to charge an admission fee from new member-bodies of 
Rs 500 

Demasd for National Government 

A number of resolutions were next moved from the chair and passed One of 
these urged the necessity for taking immediate steps to end the present constitu- 
tional dsadlock by the esfablishraent of a National Government at the Centre pen- 
ding the final settlement of the wider constitutional problem 

Defence Inddsiries 

The Federation urged the Government to take immediate steps for the esta- 
blishment of defence industries in India such as, the manufacture of motor vehicles, 
aircraft, merchantships and naval units, guns, and tanks and heivj chemicals, 
either under the direct control of the State or of the nationals of this country 

National Shipping 

“The Federation deplored that the Government had not only taken any 
effectne steps to help National Shipping in securing substantial participation in 
India s maritime trade nor had they formulated ana policy or plan for redeem- 
ing their oft-repeated assurances. Tint on tne contrary had enforced measures, 
under the p esent emergency, that weie practically operetinir as a set-back to 
the Indian shipping indnstrj The Federation strongly urged the Government to 
take all necessary steps to encourage efforts for the establishment of a ship- 
building industry in India, through the transfer of a shipyard from the United 
Kingdom as well as by giving this industry the same pnorities as were given to 
war industries in respect of steel, machinery, machine tools and technical personnel”. 
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The Indian Science Congress 

28th Session — Benares — 2nd January 1941 

The PfiESiDENTiAL Address 


The 28th Session of the Indian Science Congress was opened at Benares on the 
2nd January 1941 by H E Str Mau tee Hallet, Governor of the United Provinces, 
in the hall of the Savaji Eao Gaekwar Librarj of the Benares Hindu Unnersity 
in the presence of a dis'inguished gathering of scientists of the country Both at the 
com men cement and close of the proceedings prayers were offered in Sanskrit, all 
standing Sir S Badhalrtshttan, Chairman of the Eeception Committee, in a 
speech, welcomed the delegates 

Welcoming the formation of the Board of Scientific and Industnal Eesearch, 
Sir Ardtsher Dalai in his presidential address, said that the Board should co ordi- 
nate the immediate needs of the war with the long-range policy of industrial 
development of the countrv as a whole 

Sir Ardeshtr, m the course of liis address, said , “A substantial part 
of the export trade of India has been lost since the vrar Science can help 
in the utilization within the country itself of some of the raw materials which 
used to be exported Eesearches are being conducted for instance on the use 
m India foi lubrication pui-poses of some of the oil seeds of which the export 
has dwindled down and the surjilus of which is likely to create serious economic 
trouble for the cultivator Even a more acute problem is the stoppage of the 
import of many commodities essential for the economic hfe of the country, such 
as machmery, chemicals, etc ” 

“It is imperative”, the President said, "that India should make herself self- 
sufficient with regard to such materials as are vital to the maintenance of her 
economic and industnal life so that the situation which had arisen dining the last 
war and which has arisen once ag.an may nevei recur It is here that science can 
be of the neatest assistance to industiy Eesearch has been described as the 
mother of industry and while some of the older and more traditional mdustries 
may have ongmated without the aid of science, it cannot be denied that all indust- 
ries to-day depend upon science and research not only for their progress and 
impro' ement but also for their survival Sad expenence had* proved to us bevond 
all doubt that, under modem conditions, no nation, however peacefully inclined, can 
expect even to live an mdependent existence unless it is highly industii lized It 
IS the industrial potential that is convertible into the war potential and the country 
that has the highest industrial potential and is prepared to convert it m the shoitest 
time mto war potential that stands the best chance in modem war-faie As we 
have seen, it is not man power that counts m the highly mechanized warfare of the 
present day, but planes, tanks, guns, ships and the factories, plants and uoikshops 
behind them The lesson for India is plam and she can only neglect it at her 
penl It IS no longer the question of a balanced economy or of meie matenal 
progress It is necessary for India’s very existence that she should be highly 
industrialized ” 

Contmuiug, Sir A Dalai said, “There has been a tendency in the past m 
India for scientific and research work to be monopolized by Government Depart- 
ments and although valuable results have been obtamed, e g , by tbe Surve> of 
India, the Geological Survey, the Botanical Survey and in the investigation of 
tiopical diseases, it is very necessary that organized industrial research should as 
far as possible be left to scientists and industrialists although of course Govern- 
ment has to see that the grants it makes are properly utilized ” 

Welcommg the appointment of the Board of Scientific and Industrial Eesearch 
by the Government of India, Sir A Dalai (who is a member of the Board) said, 
although the begmning of the Board might be small, its conception must be large 
and liberal It must not, in its composition or working, bear the appearance of a 
mere ‘ad hoc’ body created to meet the immediate exigencies of the war The 
demands of the war were no doubt urgent and must have pnonty ovei 
other demands, but the Board should function as a body charged with the 
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oreanization and promotion of industrial lescarch throngliont the countrv, and co- 
orlinate the immediate needs of the ^var rvitli the long range pohev of the 
ml development of the country as a whole While concentrating on what 11 as 
iromediateh^ required to meet war needs, it must also he in a position to siir\c\ 
the long term induEtual requirements of tlie eountr. and to plan a programme of 
research to meet them Perhaps after the nigcnt demands of tlie war acre over, 
Its composition could be enlarged and made more rciirescntatne of the Univcisities, 
Government scicntiiic services, the non olhcial scientihc bodies and the industnalists 
of India so as to enable it to pursue its ultimate plan and i olici , , , , 

feir A Ddal continued 'No institution, however well conceived and dc'igiiKl, 
can flourish eecept in suitable political atmosphere and conditions It was the 
unfortunate cxpciicncc of the last war that industries cicatcd under the stress of 
the war languished and died in tlic post-wai period for want of cncouragcincnt and 
protection fiom Government The activities of the Board will not lead to the 
creation of new industiies unless industrialists are assured of reasonable protection 
from Govcinmcnt in the postwar peiiod, when foreign competition will bo kwn ” 

Warning the Government against excessive control the speaker said ‘Tlie 
progress hitherto made bj the Board is not ns rapid as we would have wished 
in “war time This is partlj due to the constitution of tlie Boaid nndoi which 
executive autlionty is conccntiated in a central department of Government and 
paitlj to the inadequate stafT provided for the verv urgent and imjortant woil that 
has to be done There is one other aspect on which I desire to touch and that is 
the financial Even for a beginning, a grant of five lakhs of ni) ec® m inadequate 
and shows to mj mind an inadequate conception of the macnitudc of the ta^ks 
mvoivcd Associated with the Depaitmcnt of fciientific and Industrial Research in 
Great Britain aie the great National Phvsical Laboratorv a* ' 

impoitant Boaids, such as the I'uel Research Board, the Food , 
the Forest Products and Building Research Institutes mid a nimilici of similar 
bodies as well ns Rcscaicli Associations While we must ncccssarilv make a very 
modest beginning, the development of the Alijoic Test llouse into a National 
Phvsical and Chemical Lnboraton seems to be obviousl} and uiccntlv req iircd ” 

Str A Daiai then spoke on some dcvoloi raeiits in the steel uidiistty in 
India during the Last ten veais WTiilc the position rcgaiding non ore was highlv 
satisfactorv, he said, that regarding coal, paiticularly tlic coil requiicd foi the 
smcUing of iron ore was far from satisfacton The problem of cooking coals 
was one of conservation as well as safetv and if proper attention was paid to 
conservation, the problem of safely would more or less aiitomaticallj be solved 
Legislation in the interest of safety winch jdaced additional burdens on the industry 
without assisting it to dispose of its production in a more scientific manner was 
likefv to worsen the situation bv hastening the uneconomic exploit ition of 
the good coals by the hroallcr colliery owners 

WTiat was required, !5ir A Dalai said, was the rationali=ation of production as 
well as consumption In order to achieve the rationalisation of consumption, a 
thoiougli chemical and phvsical survev of the coalfields beginning witli the Ihena 
coalfield, in conpinctioii with a scheme of coal utilization resciich was nbsolutclv 
nc' cssarv For that wurposc it was necessary to create a I iicl Research Board "S 
a branch of the Board of Scientific and Iiiduslrinl Bc'-carch with a pioier pcr=onncl 
adequate M iff and funds On the production side, the Prc-idcnt ^aid the most 
important problem was that of tlie co ordinatal sequence of working the coal 
seams On tiie consumption side, the chemical and phvEical survev mto coal scams 
in India m con]unctioii with coal utilization research would, in the first p[acc 
enable tiiein to determine the range and vnnctv of coals cuitable for cookinc as 
well ns boiler purpose'! Re=earch was necessary m order to asi’crtain whether with 
pro, icr blcnclmg and mixing' the demands of the metallurgical mdusirv need be 
confined to the verv limited Theria field ' 

Similar research was also required in tlic ca^e of power coals Tlie utilization 
of high ash coals for electrical generation at the source of ]ioductioii ami the 
« \ supplied Over large areas was another iroblem of 

the first magnitude Low temperature carbonization tests witli various cla^^cs of 
coal, partiuilarh of hiJi ash, whnh were unsuitable foi metallurgical purpO'=p= and 
also unsuitable on account of higli ash content for trans, ort to dTstant arc--! for 
power pu^o‘=cs should provide anotlier field forthm activities of the Eoarf A 
from the platform of this Congress as well as outside have 
advo ated ^e cheap jnoduclion of domestic coke on a mass scale and the utih 
«tion of the reiuitant tar for industrial purposes The present very smlll 
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productaon of soft coke was capable of veiw great extension if a market could 
be found for tbe coke as well as the resultant tar, even if the gases weie ignored 
for the present The Boaid should also investigate the question of the screntific 
preparat'on of coal for the market and buying and selling on specification If his 
proposal foi the establishment of a Fuel Eesearch Boaid'' was approved, he would 
suggest that as the Jhena coalfield was piacticallv the sole source of Indian coking 
coals and was also the centre of tne Indian School of Slines the headquarters of 
the Board should be situated at Dhanbad and the School of Jlmes and its laboia- 
tones which should be adequately equipped for the puiqose, should be utilized for 
the investigations of the Board 

Sir A Dalai then gave a survey of the proness made by the Tata lion and 
Steel Comr.any in the last decade He described the improvements effected and 
additions made m coke ovens and blast furnaces with tne resultant fuel economy , 
a new gas cleaning pDut had been erected as also a new pover plant He then 
descnbed in detail a new steel making process for the rapid clephosphonsation of 
Indian pig iron, which, he said, was likely to hare far-ieachmg effects on the 
establishment of several new industiies in India In the manufacture of rails, 
advance had been made in which there nas a tendency to replace straight carbon 
rails with manganese rails In the plate mill, the most mteresting development 
was the installation of a modem normalizing furnace for plates 

foir A Dalai then described the researches conducted at Jamshedpur Loy- 
alloj steels, chrome-manganese steel, bullet-proof armour plate, aimour-piercmg 
shot telegraph wires and steel plates for aircraft manufacture were some of the 
many items mentioned by the Preaident to illustrate the extent of researches 
conducted by the Company He hoped that the facilities provided at Jamsnedpur 
might in the near future become the centre of a National Metallurgical Laboiatoiy 
and Eeseaich Institute and thus be enabled to play a gveater and worthier part 
m the deielopment of the metallurgical industry in India 

Ckmcludmg, Sir Ardeshir Dalai hoped that after the successful conclusion of 
the war India might emerge from it with the foundation of its mdustrial and 
political freedom well and tiaily laid so that she might be properly equipped to 
play her rightful part m peace and in war as a worthy member of the great 
Commonwealth of Nations 

The day’s proceedings came to a close with a vote of thanks to His Excellency 
the Chancellor 


Annual Session — Benares — 2nd January 1 941 

The Pbe=idektix1l Address 

The suggestion that a Federal Slinistry of Public Health should be 
established m India nas made by Su i? A’’ Chopra, Director, fcchool of Tro- 
pical Medicine, at the annual meeting of the National Institute of Science of India, 
held at Benares on the 2na January 1941 He also made an appeal for more funds 
and patronage for scientific and industiial lesearch 

Sir E'" N Chopra, in the couise of his address, at first traced the activities 
of the Council duiing the past year It was unfortunate, he said, that nothing 
like a com])ielien«ive scheme for the development and co-ordination of scientific 
resources and research in the country had been taken up so far Owmg to the 
stress of war conditions and the lack of funds for the necessary capital outlaj , 
which such a scheme would miolve, no comprehensive scheme had been evolved, 
but the establishment of a Board of Scientific and Industrial Eesearch bv the 
Central Government was a more in the nght direction It was to be hoped that 
the Government Test House at Alipore, which would canw on reseaich would 
soon develop mto the National Chemical and Physical Laboiatoiaes, each imdei 
its own Director, and be able to deal with the multifarious problems connected 
with industrial research in the country Sir E N Chopra explained the provi- 
sions of the Drugs Act and hoped that after the frammg of the necessary rules, 
by the Central^ Drug Technical Advisory Board and the Drugs Consultative 
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T/imm ttoo the Pro'’inf'inl Go%cminciits -would set up ProMuad Ad\ isoi^ Boards 
and to=Uni: laboratories m their resiectpc pro\ me es for the control of the drug 
trade m their area" 'Ibc stens rvhicii had been taken ‘•o far, he =aul, 'were 

nndonbtcdh f ir-icaching, but onU a stait bed been made md he hoped that 
before Ion" the maclnncra -would start -nor! int result not onh the drug 

manufaeturers, but the public also mould benefit from the pi opn "^t mdardi/a- 
tion and control of this %cr\ important, but gieatlv neglected industn 

Sii R N Chonra sRo uekomed the Bill pa«ed b^ the Centrd I ceishtuie, 
fo’ fmaneiii" the -iio'-k'm conneaion uith amculturnl rc=careli in the couiUrt 
He hoicd that the Goiemmcnts, both tcntiiil and lioiimui!, the suentists 
and the public mould cO operate towards impiOMii" the present \cr\ backward 

fondition of ii*-ncnlturc find lucsto i- vuith, vith n^uc^ cloptcl luuu'^tucs 

were munlj rcsponsihlc for the impmeiishmcnt of this great land 

bii Iv N Chopia ilso referred ‘to the 1 ibonrs of the National PI inning 
Committee of tlit Inch ui s itional Congiess which ha= been sitting at Bomhaa 
for the last two >ciis undci the disluigni'-hed Chaiimuit-hip of our national 
Icadei, Pandit Taw aliarhl Nelmi ’ It was giatifiing to lemi”, he said, “tint 

the Committee was ible to impress into its sc’-in c more than thico hundred 
of the countn’s fo'cmost scientists, cconom bt=, industrialists and public men 
\Ve iindeistmd that about 21 of the 2d tommittaes lia\c alieadv submitted tlieir 
reports , tiiesf- ha e been discm-sed In the N itional Planning Committee ind 
losoludons Inic been tiken on them Let us hope tint wbateicr be the oiiteomc 
of the picsont struggle, the dchberatoiib of thc=e committees -will act as guides 
foi the idmmibtiat on in the futuic baiulhng of the economic and so nl problems 
or the countic ” 

Indian scientibls’ onpoi trinities, Sir K N ChOiUa said had been liinited 
and then spheres of work gicith circunisenbcd , m most nses thca h-d to -work 
under serious handle vps which no amount of hnllianeo or haml work could 
Fill mount Like European education, modem science in this lonntr-} mas an 
CAOt'c planted icrv rccontlj, lather licsitatmglj and a litlic too resen edh, and 
though the aoung sapplmgs reccncd a certain amount of piotcct'ng slicltcr, 
fo tenng caie which mas essential, mas ccrfainh not osteiidcd to them on n 
b( aie winch atone would hate made it possible for the tender jilinfs to become 
aiclimali/od and flourish As a rcbult the growth of those tender sapplingb h id 
not onh been greath stunted but fortuitous ."ciciKe is to plnj its propci 
pait of ilic life of the countn and the nation’ be said, ‘•jt must reecne more 
gciiiroiis eonsidointion not onh at the hands of the Goicrnmente, hotli Crniral 
and ]'ro\ mini, but also be sup] orlcd generoiibly ha the public, ihe coninierciil 
and ounciilliirnl miigintcs and all those who hme the means to help , this alone 
will Hide It posnble for India to nscunic its proper place m the scientific world 
and the comita of commercial nations ” 

Sir Chopra then rend a paper on the ‘•Oiganisation of Public Health and 
Jiledu d Seiners in India" 

After discnlung the landmarks in public hrallh administration in India, such 
as the appointmeiU of a Ronl Commission to enquire into the bnlth of flic' army 
III India III IS'A (he report of the Plaunc Commission m 1201 folloi mg Ihe out- 
break of i.hgiic in ISOG and Reforms iiilrodiiecd 'n the Gonniineiit of India Act 
of PJ19 and the scnuitioii of preiciituc and curntne departments Sir R A Cboi ra 
said tbii the qiipsrion at the present time mas the hek of co opcialion and torisc- 
qiienlh of co ordination olilnmmg in iiianv pnits of Imlm bclwccii the of in 1 ilcdi- 
cal and Public Health ' epartments 'ihe silintion required to be met In a dose 
fmioa lx tween (ho two brnncbc=, sncli as, for e\ani le. obtained in the Gorernment 
of Imlia, wlcro rhe Director Grneril of the Indian Medic d hrnice bad the Public 


Hrnith Comm FFioiirr ^voikin*: Tril)j him in hts ofiice ip Ins frincn al cnlUnLuc 
biieli an arrangement not onh conduced to a dose cooicradon hut tie dislnbu- 
I'll of work was fneilitnied Die urgent ncccssiiv for a frniidla collaboration 
between (h-. (vTo deparlments. if the sastem was not to break domn mas cs^nt d 
and was rerog, need l,v cM eninrai ac’nimistritive ofiiocrs of bo li de.ar'mentV qi e 

a', I-"™ ’ 

Conliimmg, Sir R N Chopra said that the best solution of the rroblem 
teTl" he r' ’5 >ment of Mimstnes of Health ,n larious Provinces modeB 

rnntbontJq'^ D'igli‘=h Sistcm With suitable modifications in regard to the local 

Crea ' Rritein^T rcricm of the posuion of Pnblic^Hcalth SerTicrin 

Great Britain In India, be sard, a redernl ilmistry of Health should be cSshed 
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at the centre to piovide the necessary co operation agency for the provincial local 
self-governmenf departments which were at present responsible for the supervision 
of local bodies and for public health administration in the provinces Ihis 
Ministry would also be responsible foi the other health functions statutorily con- 
ferred oil the Central Government by the Government of India Act of 193o All 
problems in connection with cuiative and prei entire medicine should be dealt with 
bj one department divided into appropriate sections which, he suggested, might 
include —Prison medical sen ice , port sanitation and quarantine service , school 
medical service , public health inclnding (a) medical intelligence, infectious diseases 
and international health, (b^ iiutiit'on, food and diugs administration including 
biological pioducts, (i) en\uonmental Hygiene including housing, water-supply, 
drainage, v.pste products and (d) indnstiial hygiene , Medical relief, including (a) 
mateinity and child welfare, venereal di-^eases, tubeiciilosis, leprosy , (b) general 
piactitionei seivices with special refeience to rural dispensaries , (t) hospitals, (d) 
diug addle ion (el health insurance , Lunacy , and Scientific Research 

For these purposes, feu R N Chopra said, the Ministry should have a highly 
trained staff of expert advisers Ihe Director General of Indian Medical Seivice, 
who as tne Surgeon-General with the Government of India most nearly coirespond- 
ed to the Chief ^ledlcal OSicei of the Ministry of Health in England, had at 
present an insignificant number of specialists on his staff The materials for the 
establishment of a Ministry of Health at the centre in India were all available 
Thus, though many of the bureau were under private bodies, their directors acted 
as advisers to the Diiectoi-General, Indian Medical Seivice, who as a rule, was 
counected with such bodies as the Chairman of then Managing Committees 

The provision of a suitable staff of experts must deiolve on the Federal 
Government and could not be relegated to the provinces A carefully selected 
central staff would, to some extent avoid the duplication of posts of highly specia- 
lised men in the component fetates of the Fedeiation, while the position and prestige 
of the Federal Administration should enable it to attiact the proper type of men 
The selection of the Fedeiel Chief Medical OSicer should, however, be dependent 
on his having both Jledical and Public Health experience and his deputies 
must be gnen a chance to familiaries themselves with the wide range of the 
curative preventive and constructive aspects of medicine in the country^ 

Speaking of public health oiganisation in the Provinces, Sir R N Chopra 
said that each province should have a Chief Medical Officer responsible to the 
Minister of Health of the province for the administration of the whole of the 
Medical subject with a number of deputies m chaige of the vaiious departments, 
eg, prisons, schools medical and public health problems A provincial Boaid of 
Health under the Chairmanship of the Minister of Health should be constituted 
in each province In the di^-tiicts, Distiict Health Committees should be formed 
for the same pinpose These should be presided over by the Collector of the district 
or the President of the District Board , the co-operation ot both agencies was 
essential, and that alone would make it possible for these committees to work 
efficiently So fai as the luial population was concerned, medical men engaged in 
curative work should be able to undertake public health duties as well Their 
education and training should be of such a nature as to enable them to do so with- 
out diftcultv I he doctor engaged in combating epidemic diseases should be expected 
to Undertake public health woik when not dealing with outbreaks of infectious 
diseases The rural doctor, who was the final link between the Health Services 
in this country and the people, should also be responsible for giving an elementary 
health education to the patients in connection with their immediate surroundings 
Such instruction would be much more effective than general lectures and demons- 
trations to laige audiences 

Concluding Sir R N Chopra said that under the conditions prevailing m 
India at present, the State was essentially responsible for providing the necessary 
agencies for both preventive and curatiie medicine Curative and preventive 
medicine must work as one single whole , to let them work separately in water- 
tight compartments was sure to lead to confusion yphile only an organisation of 
the nature detailed above would be able to deal successfully with the multifarious 
problems of public health in this vast country 



The Indian Statistical Conference 

Fourth Session— Benares — 2nd January 1941 

The tv ei come Addkess 


The fonrtli 6es=ion of the Indian Statistical Conference was opened nt Benares 
on the 2nd January I'Ul, hj Hm Eyctllencj Sir ^faurlcc HaUcH, Goicrnor of 
XJ P in the SiiMi]! Rao Gnekwar Inbiary Hall „ „ r , t 

WelcomiiKi; the IVeMdcnt and the delcp:ate>s Sir S Radhalushnan pointed 
out tliat there \ Cl e ureiit dangers in llio cinploMneiit of the slatisiical method 
Thej ivcrc nil fnmdnr Mith the slopnn, ‘ lica damned lies and slaiistios ’’ ihry 
had to underptind that HtniiPlicnl itnestifjaiiotis were qnnrilitntue, took note of the 
metnoal uaput and omitted the qualitntue side of lift Wlicn thev talked about 
Bpendtntr ten million pounds n diij or of hiiMnc: lo-'t n few thonsinds, they did 
not sufficiently lenlme boa this ans a eqnaiidi nii|, of liuman life and a ivnste of 
matenal tieasiirc SiaiiRUea tnmlLd to hide the eoirow of the human henil and 
tension of the human mind lht> seemed to think that liumnii 1)liii(.8 were earth 
and \intei and not flesh and blood Subject to tbese limUations, siaiietnal iinculi- 
giUions wtie ver\ usffiil It «as foitiiniUe that tbe> had ns I’rfsidcnt of the 
-Inin-ttial Conference, one of Ihui most illuauious countrinicn, Sir Giija Shankar 
Bajpiii, Mho wis in cliaige of a grtai depiuiment of the State 
GovEUNor’s Opr'iUG xkDnn^s 

"The wnfchwotd of pronie=s in this <ciitiir> is Planning’,” said His Excellency 
Sir Ifniirtce Gafftff, in lus oi niiiig nddits'' His L'lUlrnoi said ihnv the State 
would iiientnblj take nn iiurtn'-ing slmte of responsibilitj in the lift of the 
ordinary cuinn, nod u was f-smiial in a world of n.iioiniicc and piejudne, that 
rcsiinn''ibtliij slunild he fiucd on fails, and not on wishful tlmiking ^clen^e, lie 
said was no longir aindimie and mn«i be npidied to indiistml ileiilopment, to 
aprii nliuie to pnblii, licaltli and perhaps most nniiorlnnt of nil to the dcielojnncnt 
of the sncinl stuuturc 

' We are leuniiig” lie added "that in ordei to plan we ninsl first know wlint 
our rosonices are, «lnt is the extent of the problem mill iiliicli we hare to deni, 
whni are the forcis n,.miist us, and sinct, we cannot foretell the future, we ran 
puess at u 8uete--s(ull\ oiilj from a scicutirie study of the pact ' 

Ills Lactlienoj msbed the Conference would further the cause of Statistics 
more and more 


lor President! yE Addfess 

The collection of statistics would ho attended with far greater usefulness if 
its purpose ITUS proi limned and its procis^ea made intcllipihle to the ordinary citizen, 

de Inred Sir 0 6 Baipai in Ins picsmcntiul address He epitomised the science 

of Stntisiies ns “the aiithmctie of huniui wilfuic,” and esfdaincd how in nnj given 
Biihjccl of Fotiid nctiMiy the collet lion of stitwtics imed nt impioiing upon tlie 

results nliendy aihicieil In the indnslry of Agiiculture, for example statistics 

bad n prent function to perform yvbicb would be of real raltie to (ho etonomy of 
a vast area Fii'niip forward a plen foi more popular present ition of statistics, .‘'ir 
& S Bqint Slid V seienec which can only suryive tbrougb i opiilar reeoLii’ition 
cannot iflord to he esoteric Riaders of John fctiinrt Mill and Hcibert Spencer will 
tell how lucid exi o“itioii can make the abstiuee not only simple but attractive 
lou must mind vour Sj cneer and Mill” 


sir 


Giiiji ''banker ilso dwelt on the value of the right use of propaenndn 

r» >TrirL>l cn tlaa rtf r-f ^ ^ I 


melbods to popularise ibe science of statistics 



The Convocation Addresses 

The Calcutta University Convocation 

The following ifa the text of the Address deliverd by the Eight Hon’ble 
Sii Te] Bahadur Sapru, po, KCSi, MA, lld, at the annual Covocation of the 
Calcutta University held on the 8th May 1941 — 

It IS in no conventional sense but with a very genuine feeling that I thank 
you for inviting me to address a Convocation meeting of the premier University of 
our coiintiy 'Ihe request of your Vice-Chancelloi that I should come here was 
iriesistible ’ Much as I should like to observe a discreet silence on some of the 
questions which aie at present agitating the public mind, and thus refrain from 
adding to the volume of confusion and discoid which unhappily is disfiguring our 
public life, I find myself at times compelled by circumstances to appear on the 
public platform which, I confess, has no attraction foi me I shall therefoie, 
appeal to your indulgence and forgiveness fo a little while when I shall be intru- 
ding mjself upon voui attention 

I have ]ust said that the Calcutta University is the premier University of 
India and when in the next few pages I shall tell you what I have all my life felt 
about Calcutta and this Universitv, I shall beg yon to give me some credit for 
sincerity and not to assume that I am saying all this to flatter your vanity or to 
repay youi hospitality As a young man reading at Agia more than fifty years 
ago I came under the influence of that new school of thought in the social and 
political life of the country, the source and centre of which was Calcutta Several 
of my professors and teachers were men from Bengal Indeed, it is true to say 
that in those days the intellectual life of the United Piovinces was not only moul- 
ded by Bengalis but was completely undei the domination of Bengal flhe youth 
of my province in those days derived their enthusiasm about social reform, in the 
limited sense in which tint word is used in India, from Ram Mohun Roy and 
Keshub Chunder Sen, while their imagination in politics was filed by the never-to- 
be forgotten oratory of Suiendra ISlath Banerjea, Lai Mohan Ghose, Ananda Mohan 
Bose and Kali Churn Banui]i 

The peiiod of formal separation commenced with the establishment of the 
Allahabad University in 1887 I say ‘foimal’ because, although it was consideied 
necessary for the growing needs of the United Provinces to establish a separate and 
independent Uniiersity at Allahabad, yet it did not mean the termination of 
the influence of Calcutta, for it continued in full rigour foi a considerable period 
after its establishment Even to day when the United Piovinces can boast of five 
Universities, Bengal is fairly lepiesented on the teaching staffs of several of them 
The names of your distinguished Vice-Chancellors, professors, scientists, histoiians, 
doctors. Judges, lawyers, politicians a d ]ouinalists are held in respect and esteem 
all over the United Provinces If you are proud of Eabindra Nath lagore, so are 
we, for, though it may be our misfortune to miss the giace and chaim of his 
language in original, yet we are by no means unfamiliai with the depth of his feel- 
ing, the purity of his thought and the spirituality of his poetry I do not wish to 
suggest or say that in the development of our intellectual and cultural life we bad 
no heiitage of our own to serve as a nucleus foi it is a fact that the indigenous 
culture of the United Piovinces was alieadj nch and varied — the result of a con- 
fluence of two streams, the source of one of which was at Benares and of the other 
at Delhi and Lucknow I am, however, free to confess that the debt we owe to 
Bengal is by no means inconsideiable and it is certainly greater than that we owe 
to any other Province oi any other University in India 

I am in no sense of the term an educationist I should, therefore, be going 
beyond my depth if I were to undertake to advise you as to what changes and 
reforms you should bring about in the constitution of your University or in its in- 
ternal working I believe this task was entrusted more than once to two bodies of 
learned men, once in the time of Lord Curzon and again in the time of Lord 
Chelmsford Much wisdom may lie buried in the tomes left to vou by the 
Calcutta University Commission, which have, to a certain extent influenced the 
decisions of other Universities Among the 33 Vice-Chancellors whom you have 
had since 1857 when this University was established theie are names of men like 
Henry Summer Maine, William Marbby. William Hunter, Arthur Hob-house, 
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Gooroo Daps Bonencc, Avhich uould shed iusfrc on any XJmrcrsUy in the world 
but tlieic IS one otber mmc also which, while no less illustrious “'"'o 
the names I hiuo just meultoiied means to this Unnerstlj n f,rcat deal more than 
any other name in the list of jonr Vice Chancellors and that name is Asu osU 
Jilookerice, for, so loviR as he n as connected with this Uiiucrsita, , ir \6Utosh 
Moohtriec was Cnleiitta Unuersita and Calcutta UniTcrsily was fcir AsiilosU 
Mookditc It was one of my rarest iirmlcms in life to ha\c come into contact 
Tvtth Sir Asinito'^h Alookcijto holh ftt Calcultiv nnd at Allnhubad "hcic ^vere fo 
mans sides to his life, po tailed were his interests, so profound was liis learning 
and so loiveiing was his personiilita, that it is diQicnlt for me to sna which I nd- 
miicd most, hut tliete IS no doullt that (he mnstcr-pnssion of his life was the 
Caleutta Uniicisuy It is lUeriilU true, therefore, to say that in its (ciiod of 
adolescence the Calcutta Umversita peiccplihh bore the impress of his personality 
In human affaiis a great personality caiinol escape controvcisy and it was inciitahle 
that Sir Ashutosli’s personalilw translated in terms of his work at and for this 
Unneisita, should liaie raised some controvcisics Controtcrsics howcici, niise 
and clie , the spiiit of the workei lives 'Jhnt 1 helicie, is true of Pii Aslintosh's 
woik in this Unnersity 

One of the lemaikahie features of this Univtrsilv, which distinKinslics it from 
many otheis in India, is that from an eaily date it has worked foi the establish- 
ment of a number of Professoislitps and has succeeded in n loinarkabtc dtpiec 
in getting them founded by geucroua donors Among the founders of these 
Fiofcssorsliips the idace of pride must be giacn to the honoured name of 
Frasuiino Coomai '1 igorc who b\ his Will dated the 30th October, 3S0_’, 
hequenihed to the Univcrsita a monthh allowance of Fs 3(XO for the j'urposc 
of founding a Profc'-ooiship of Law to be called the 'Jagorc Law Professor- 
ship A ciirsoiy glance at the list of Tagore Law Professors will disclose 
the names of some of the greatest piriPlB and lawyers not merely of Calcutta 
but also of other parts of India, and not merely of India hut also 

of England and other connlncs, eg, fcir Frederic Pollock, fsir Villinm Holdswortb, 
Dr Garnet and Piofestor Mon on , and if I mnv venture to refei to some 
Caloulta names without making any invidious dislinclion and without lefernng 
to tlioso among tliem wiio are liappilv with ns, at the Lend of them stand the 
names ol Di (altciwoids f-n) Piash Bebniy Ghose, Dr (afterwaids fcii) Gooioo Dnss 
Banei]ce, the Right Honouinblc Ameer All and Sir Asiitosb Mooktijoe liimBell 
'Jhese ore lionouied names in the nnnnls of Indian legal histora mid their 
contributions to legal science will stand out as monuments of learning wherever 
legal scholarship is valued and respected 'Jhe Alinto Profcpsorslnp of Economics 
was founded in 19C3 and the fiipt incnmbciU of the Chair was one who had 
nlicady won distinction at Cambridge under Professor Marshal) I lefcr to 
Piofcsoor Manohar Lai— now fcu Manohar La), Minister of Finance in the Punjab 
This Professorship, after a chequered career, is now designated as (he UnircrsKy 
Profcpporsiiip of Lconomics and it may sincerely he hoped Hint it will substan- 
tially entuh the economic literature of the country You have also a Catmichael 
Profcssoiship of Indian Historv and Culture, n subject which imiil rcccniK was 
wocfulh neglected b\ our UniicrstUcs, and I am glad to note that to perj etiiate the 
memory of the late Sir xlsulO'h Mookeijce three Professorsliips— called the Asutosh 
Pro{c«or«hip of Sanskrit, the Asnto'-h profesaorship of Islamic Culture and the 
AbiUo'-U Profcs'oiship of Mcdicial mid Modern Indian Historv— haic been established 
'I he piinecla benefactions of fcir larnk Nath Pnlil in 1912 and of Sir Ras)i Bcharc 
Ghose— both of them, I am hnppa to sm, leaders of the legal profcspion in thei'r 
days— have enabled the Uniiersita to secure the services of some of tlie mo=t distin- 
guished scientists such ns Sir P C Kay Sir C V Kamnn, Profc=Eor McMinnd 
fcahn, Professor Gnne=h Prasad, Professor Mitra, Dr Giiha and others '"lour 
Universita, therefore can, tn my opinion, Icgilimnteh take pride that it has set 
an evmuple to others in Imim in developing post graduate studies and research 
but hero igaiii we must acknowledge that the inspirnlion came from Fir Isutosh 
Mookerjeo The list of Unnersity publications at the end of vour Calendar 
consliVutcs in my humble opinion, a solid contribution fo the ndvaucemeiit of 
carnIng^ which should, ahoie all others, be the pnmar\ function of a scat nf 
learning * 

Ideals of education change from generation to generation and whnl mnv 
be at a particular lime a good Ideal for a countra need not neccssarih be t o 
same for another counlrv Into a discussion of the theory of education ns 
imparted by our Universities I do not propose to enter, nor do I feel myself 
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competent to do so In his celebiated inaugural address deliveied at the University 
of Sc Andiews more than 70 years ago John btuait Mill refeired to and 
diSLUSsed the two kinds of educition whuh the sjstems of schools and uni\er- 
sities in his diy \iere intended to piomote He savs 

‘ Intellectual education, and moial education knowledge and the training 
of the knoHing faculty, consi lenee and that of the moral faculfs — these aie the 
two mam ingiedients of human oultuie , but they do not exhaust the whole 
of It Iheie IS a thud dnision which, if suboidinate, and owing allegiance 
to the two others, is baiely infeiioi to them, and not less needful to the com- 
pleteness of the human being, I mean, the aesthetic branch, tlie cultuie whuh 
comes thiough poetiy and ait, and may be desciilied as the education of the 
feelings and the cultivation of the beautiful 'Ihis depaitment of things deseives 
to be regaided in a fai moie seiious light than is the custom of these countiies” 

It IS not peihaps fashionable in these dais to quote John btuait Mill, 
but I have ventiiied to quote him because what he said in 1867 at the Unnei- 
sity of &t Andrews is to a veiy laige extent tine of the Univeisities in India 
today Oui Univeisities have been, evei since then establishment, piomoiing 
intellectual education and moial educition, and I lefuse to subsciibe to the 
criticism that the lesult of the juesent system of eciucation in Biiiish times has 
been to starie our intellectiial or spiiitnal life Most of oiii greatest thinkeis, 
wiiteis, poets and histoiians in our times have been eithei the diiect pioducts 
of our own Univeisities, or have come undei then all-pei vasiie influence, oi have 
been connected in some capacity oi other with them In the lealm of btieiice 

I shall mention only two oi thiee bn Jagadish Chandia Bose is an honouied 

name among you, so is bir Piafulla Chandia Eay, who is happily with us 
You may also claim credit foi having furnished to bn C V Eaman oppor- 
tunities for that great woik which has biought him fame in the woild of Science 
In the lealm of Liteiatuie the name of Di Tagoie is held in leveienre all over 
the civilised world Outside Bengal anothei Univers ty can tike ciedit foi haring 
pioduced Sii Mohammad Iqbd— a tlnnkei and a poet in Peisnii and Uidii, to 
whom, I confess, I have felt iiiesistibly diawn evei since my youth 'Jlie 
Calcutta Uiiiveisity may also take jnide in having founded, undei the leadeiship 
of bit Jadunath baikai, a new school of Indian Histoiy He has been the 
inspiier ot many otheis m that field It is the Madias Uiiiveisity and your 
Univeisity which have given to the woild an exioneiit of Hindu thought like 
Sir Kadhakiishnan In the spiiitual field also you have pioduted in contem- 

poiaiy times a laige numbei of thinkeis and refoimeis whose wiitings and 

speeches have profoundly influenced contempoiaiv thought It is, howerei, in what 
Mill called ‘the education of the feelings and the cultnatiou ol the beuitiful” 
that Calcutta occupies a place of pie-eminence, foi if one 'lagoie has giren us 
beautiful poetiy, anothei lagoie will go down to hisioiy as the foundei oi piomoiei 
of a new school of painting Let us, theiefoie, not siucumb to poliiital piejudices 
or bitteiiiess and denoume the piesent system of education of oui Unneisities as 
having been altogethei baiien of lesults, foi while I stiongly maintum that a 
whole nation cannot be educated in a foieign language — and I have always been 
a |)eisi8teiit adrocate of the development of cur own Hiigiir-ges and c'ultuie — 
yet bare justice lequned that we must not deny that the UnneisiiieB have 
played a gieat and noble pait in eniiching oui national life and stimulating 
altiuisiic and patiiotic feelings 

1 have often asked myself the question as to what it is that the Univeisities 
may be expected to do at this time in oui on w aid maich, foi while no one is 
moie anxious than I that the academic seieiiity of oui Uniieisities should not be 
rudely disturbed by what aie at times called the basei mundane iiuisuits, I also 
maintain that from a practical point of view no Uiineisitv in India can affoid to 
live a sheltered life of isolation fiom the gieat stream of national life It, theiefoie, 
seems to me that on two sides of then work the Unneisities can leiidei lasting 
services to the country On the scientific side I think oui piofesaois anci jiost- 
giaduate scholais can do a great deal to eiiiich the iiidustiial and economic life of 
the conntiy by the results of then leseaiches 'Jhe field open to them is immense, 
the example of other countries whose economic and industiial juosiieiity is in no 
small measuie due to the scientific work of then piofessors, teachers and graduates, 
should inspne them in this work, and in my opinion it shoulci be the primary duty of 
every Provincial Government— and indeed of the Cential Goiernment — to help 
them in a generous measuie with grants for the pinpose of such useiul pursuits. 
On the cultural side — and I use the woid ‘culture’ in its largest sense as being 
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toinetliinE Inrper Ilian mere book lore — tlic Emrei'^iiir^ cmi be n focus end centre 
for ilie SNinbcPis of difilrtiii cultures ni d for tie cw.lnnon of tint ccimnon ruliure 
nliicb Fhoiild be the liiphcM nim of Intliin iniioiMliMu to edniee, if tliit 
pbrnf-e iB not nitreh nn eni,>tv plirnsc or ft dticinue sio^'in ] In ee just <=; of cn 
of difTeiciit cultuies nnd nlto of i common culiure hut 1 nonlil 111 e niili ^ollr 
neiiiiission, to be a little moie esiilitif, for while in n fin'e it n- t.ue tliii' wo haie 
ceitam l^|^s of different eulturcB in this countr\, 'ci it is no It-b true ih it the 
proefBs of the evolution of ft eommon ciiliuic which is ncuhir wholK rtinciu nor 
iiholh Muslim has been cc iseltcsly nt i oiK diinnp the In't foui or fne eentunes, 
if not lonper nnd wns never more in ciidcntc tlmn in the Mup'inl iin)r“ 'Hint si 
common (ulturc should hme been the ubule of tie iminit of diibrenl toinmuiinn o, 
difieiint lelipious ideals, and different outlooks on life w is ineiii''ble In the 
hibloiy of our countri it was jirimaiili the Iiorih of liidn whuh ms the 
jilfijpiound of different ciiiIiBntions difierint liin,,ii i_c=, diffircnt itlijions md 
dtfiertni Bjsicms of mornliii Benj-nl too elid not nltopidici c‘=itij't the operation 
of these foiccs nnd jet it is a foct whieb, in nn oj iiiion, cannot he lopilimntelj 
eontesied that these differences led to nn cici-iiiinmin,, uinn in thouphi, in 
Inntunf-e in art, in music, lu 'esthetus, in nrehiuetnre in painiinp and in poclrv 
This jirocesB wna not yet complete when new iniUitincs from the West bcpan to 
make themselies felt 'Ihej haie been in ojcnition now eertninh foi oier n 
ceniiiry if not lonper, and we hate been witueFsnij, m our oi n times the prowth 
of a culture — I UBe it apatii in its larpesl eense — whuh n nti'hcr wholh Hindu 
nor wholly iliislim nor wholly Liiplish It is a nii'iuic of all 1 do not rceret 
It On the contrary I read in it the mfBs<\j.e and ] Toi'heev of a futiuc in which, 
when the dust and din of the iireBcm day controicisRt., c liuh diiule mm fiom 
man nnd commnnily from eomrauniiy, will baic dis i) ) n id each one of us will 
he able truthfully to eay that India is neither mi hcruipe nor lourF, bm a 
common hentnpe The polittenl pioblems whieh opitate our mindb nt ihc present 
moment are in nil tonscicnee very scrioue It is not my piiri osi-~aiid it would 
not be ripht forme on tins oceiieioii — lo discuss them hut 1 veiiinie to ho| o 
that whatever mat he the noiee in the mniket place, the still Fiuall loue of rca=on 
may not be dtowned altopeiher in Univeisitics nor human Itelinps mr; cd bv 
oituual BusjiKions nnd hatieds Do not let it ihciefoie, be Bind of onr lininrsiiitB 
in the tvords of Yeats that — 


“Mere niinrchv ig Ioo=cd upon the world, 

The blood dimmed tide is loosed nnd etcrvwlicrc 
llie ceiemony of innotcncc is drowned , 

'Ihc bcht Inik. all eouvieiion while the worst 
Arc full of paEsionnie iiUeiiEUi ’ 

I therefore, rcsicctfully suppcsi to Linicrsuv men that it is tl cir duly to think 
coolly and cnimiv and to diuct their encipus to the woikme out of a' BMithcsis 
of the common ideas of a naiiunhood, althouph the Firm touts of disced ninv he 
forciiip tiienieelicB upon our cais to alluie ns to stipiiruon, if not rum I 
am not ipiioriii)' the diffetenccs that ditiile us ] do not eons'dtr u ji.st 
or wiFe to ipiiore them, nnd tet t ikuip topeihcr the thinps tint divide us and the 
thinps that unite us 1 Fay it is hr no mrans nnfinr to hold that iliQso wlo live 
in India, whateter their relipon or } hilosopha of hfi nnd fiom whuttir ] art of 
the world their anuslors mat hate come in the ] i st do constiaiie a nation 
AY hen some 28 tcirs npo Mr fnftciwards ford) Asquith introduced the Irish 
Home lUile Bill iii rnrlinment, he said that — 


“In ant iclalive gfiue lidaiid is n nnticn Not two nilicns hut one nation 
They sat, Whit do you mean by a iiiuoii f 1 am not pninp to embnri eg 
rntFclf by ant abstract difiniiinii, but thc'c ihiius are I cst ar,,ued bt wit of 
illuFtintioii, and 1 will lake a most tsinme and, 1 tbiiik a mos, uniki mble e iec 
I mcaii oilatid Will nn\ one have the baidi-hood to dent th it il e S ois arc a 

nniion 7 Diet are not nil be it nnicmbtird of one race 'II tt arc to'h Celts 
and itons aiid tarious oilier sirnins of blood anioiiL ilum Jhtt are luit ail of 
one rclipioii, and thtt are not by any n.tniis of one ttnt of thinliiu about the 
prohuniE ot life, stuiitiial iiildIccUiul, or mattual , ud tet no one will dt.iv that 
tne ,.eots arc a iintion Judped liv ant test that ton c’n npiilt, the Iri--h* 1 = as 
definite and ns sep irate a nationalnv as the t-coteh ’ 

m ,’i° Io>i‘''pe from the sj cceh of a pre’nt Ei plisb statesman 

in the ho|e that it may hate gone effect on the placid minds of LiUveiBiit men 
if not on the couttutiouB mmdB of the polituiane Is it, tbeicfore, altOtCtber r 
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vain hope that our Universities may come to our rescue when our politicians have 
failed us and that, out of the chaos of ideas and aspirations, it may be given to 
the Uiiiversiiies to eiolve a cosmos of clear thinking and generous feeling ? loday 
the fundamental problem which we have to solve, is the freedom of India, that is 
to say, the athieiemeiit by her of a position and the attainment of powers which 
may enable her to mould her future ac oiding to her best judgment and give her a 
place of equaliti and honour in the comity of nations It is easy enough to state 
this proposition, but difficult to rescue it fiom the chaos which surrounds it It is 
somewhat significant that nearlj all the doctrines, under the spell of which we find 
one section or another of the couiitiy at piesent, aie of Western oiigiii and, if I 
may speak frankly, Eurojie at present should be a warning to us ritlier than an 
example to follow 'Ihit is not the time nor the occasion when I can discuss the 
specific issues raised in this country by the difierent schools of thought, but I 
venture to suggest that the Uniiersities, instead of being the sound-boards of these 
conflicting idea®, should function as clearing-houses They cannot, in m\ opinion, 
perform their legitimate functions and dischaige their duty to the country in our 
peculiar circumstances, if their professors or their yoiiiigmen become partisans or 
advocates of one school or another Fiom them we are entitled to expect light and 
not darkness, and let them give us some of that kindly light 

In the affairs of men common calamities and common aims and common 
aspirations are a great uniting foice Today we are witnessing in England the 
spectacle of a common calamitj having united men and women of all creeds and all 
political parties, working together and shedding their blood together aaamst a com- 
mon calamity Two yeais ago who could have thought that men like Mr M'lnston 
Churchill, Sir Archibald Sinclair, Mr Ernest Bevin and Mr Heibert Morrison 
would woik together as members of a team against a common enemy— and yet this 
has happened A nation which can so combine in the hour of common danger 
deserves to live and live with honour Remember if June was the darkest hour m 
the life of England, today it can look forward with confidence to the dawn of a 
bright day, if it has not already opened How has it come about ? Assuiedly by 
that spirit of unity and singlemindedness which todaj characterise the people of 
England — from the King to the poorest of his subjects Differences, social, political 
and economic, have yielded to the united will of the Nation Is it therefore, 
altogether impossible for us to combine and to unite for the achievement of common 
aims ? Let the Universities— I sav in all sincerity -rise supeiioi to the tyranny of 
slogans and let them take stock of the situation as it is and of the foices woiking 
round them and let them gaze upon the future steadily and advise the country 
accordingly Let them be the seedbeds of a fertile unity and not the breeding 
places of a desolating disunity 

It is customarj for the speaker on a occasion of this character to address the 
young graduates who are the recipients of degrees 1 shall not waste much time in 
a long appeal to them If they are leaving this Uniieisity today, they are 
entering the bigger University of Life, and in that Unnersiiy the struggle is much 
keener and the disappointments perhaps more numerous That struggle will make 
large calls on such reserves of knowledge as they have laid by here and above all 
on character which is far more necessary for real and lasting success than mere 
knowledge The best wishes of every one will accompany them and I have no 
doubt that if the University can legitimately help them in setting them on their 
feet, It will do so — as indeed it seems to me to be its duty to do so I know how 
the fear of unemplojment — a problem in which I have been very much interested 
— eats into the minds of our youth and I also know how in their despondency some 
of them at any rate lose faith in the system of society in which they were born 
and how in their impatience with the inequalities and injustices of life they are 
tempted to curse that system and even to tear it by the roots It is for this reason 
in particular that I have been most anxious that the Universities should definitely 
recognise their responsibility not for actually finding them jobs but for bringing 
them into touch with those yvbo by reason of their situation in life may be in a 
position to help them To the youngmen theselves 1 shall repeat the advice of 
John Stuart Mill given to the youngmen whom he was addressing in his speech at 
St Andrews — 

“Nor let any one be discouiaged by what may seem, in moments of despond- 
ency the lack of time and of opportunity dhose who know how to employ 
opportunities will often find that they can create them and what we achieve 
depends less on the amount of time w*e possess than on the use we make of our 
time You and your bbe are the hopes and resources of your country in the 
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nrosnett of direct reivards, cither earthly or heasenh , the Ic^s wo think about 
Line rewnided in cither way, the better for ua But there la one reward ^>‘'1-'' 
■will^not fail you, and which may be called disinterested, becaiiac it la not a 
consequence but is inherent in the lery fact of dcseniiiK it , tlic deeper and more 
vaiiec? interest you will feel in life , which will rko it tenfold its laliic, anti a \nluo 
which will last to the end All merely poraonal objects gron less \aliiablc as we 
advance in life this not only endures but increases ’’ 


The Delhi University Convocation 

Tlic followinp; is tlie text of the address delixeud by the Hon’We Sir Maurice 
Gwyci KCB, KCSi.i I n, Clucf Justice of Indn at the nineteenth Conroeation 
of the UniveiBiiy of Delhi held on the Olli May 1041 — 

The Convocation which wo arc holdini' to day had been a modest ccrcniony, 
as befits a penod of tiansition The Univeisity is, I hope, entering ujioii a period 
of gieatci usefulness and widci scope , and you will liavc seen with aour own eves 
the physical changes which, in thib building and elsewhere, it is now undergoing 
To some of you, peihajis the majoiity, the University il'-olf has been little more 
than a name , and I daio say that only a few students other than the 
scientists and lawyers, have cvei cntcicd its precincts, eveept po'sibly for the 
pill poses of an examination Voii may icgiet that voiii own Uni\ci=ity career has 
tome to an end at a moment when, as I hope and believe, the University will be 
able to provide a more fruitful and stimulating carcci for nil its childicn . but I 
trust that vou will not on that account lose your interest in it, and indeed that 
you will watch with growing appreciation and approval the cHoits whidi aic being 
made to tinnsform it into a University worthy of the tapiial citv of India I hope 
that you youisclvcs have owed the University not a little , and I hope that those 
who corac nftci vou will owe it even more 

I have said that the University is in a period of transition , and bv this I 
mean that it will become one day, not a Univcisity of the Province of Delhi alone, 
but a Univeisity diivving its students from all ovei India, as a mctiopolitaii Uni- 
versity ought to do It 16 only on the thicshold of this new career, and it has a 
long way to go before it can claim recognition for its new status Bull should 
like to tell you in a few words this afternoon what it is that vve aic trving to do in 
Older to nflcct both the out-ward appearance of, and the spiiit within, the University 

Theio can be few Univereitics in India which oecupv a more attractive or a more 
histoiic silo A gicat deal can be made of it, if its future developments are carefully 
planned , and when the further buildings winch Uie University will leqmrc have been 
built in the positions which the cypcnencc of the Univcrsitv Aichitcct may assign 
to them, when all the Colloaes have moved up into this pvrt of Delhi, and the 
whole area has been laid out with gardens and planted with trees and avenues, then I 
think that vve shvU liavc here a University citv which will become a rival attraction 
to Aevv Delhi Itself That of course is to look a long way ahcid, but the great thing 
lb to have a clcai conception of what it is wc want to do and to iilan ih advance 
Uhc first quadrangle for the new Science School is corniiletc and the second quad- 
rangle will be finisbcd before the end of the vear The building in which wc now 
find ourselves is being renov ated and redecorated, and I hope will be so much 
improved dunn}: the next twelve montlis that you will scxircclv recognize it A 
beginning is to be made witli the reorganisation and replanning of life Library , 
and perl) ips who 1 now b —some kind benefactors like the anonvraous benefactor 
who has CD .bled the Libran to be taken in hand this summer, will enable us to 
constnict a Convocation Hall, cyamination rooms and other Univcrsitv buildings 
wc require, to form a block facing and balancing the present Universilv fmilding Tn 

Architect I^Ls lav ourplans of’lhe 
whole Lnivci itv site the Architect is aPo reserving space for new Golle'^es of the 
future, for those all-India scientific and academic institutions which even now are 
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eeefang a premanent home in the capital of India, for further developments, -which 
at the present moment it is only possible dimly to perceive, like engineenng, 
electrical and other technological departments 

But Universities are not composed exclusively of bucks and mortar, of Convocation 
tion Halls and examination looms Ihese thmgs are necessary and Universities 
must possess them , but let them be put m then proper place It is the spirit 
■which lives in the buildings rathei than the buildmgs themselves which is the 
essential thing We want beautiful buildings in a beautiful setting, because, 
as I fii-mlv"^ believe, the surroundings in which students acquiie the 
knowledge and mtellectual discipline which a Univeisity ought to be able 
to give tliem at the most impie^sionable pend of then lives aie a matter of the 
highest importance Beauty exercises a profound influence on the growing mind, 
perhaps an unconscious influence, but a veiy real one , and it is for that reason 
that I am very anxious to see our Unnersitv city built and laid out in accordance 
with that vision of it which I have jiist desciibed to you But, if it is right that 
we should have a clear idea of the lay-out and design of our University and Us 
buildings, It IS equally essential that we should have a clear idea of the kind of 
life and atmosphere which we want the students to have who aie going to come 
here You will not exnect me this aiternoon to discourse to you on the purposes 
and objects of Univeisity education 'Hint is much too vast a subject for a brief 
address on one of the hottest days of the yeai But theie are neveitheless one or 
two things which I should like to sav to you 

In the first place, let us disiinauish very clearly between school and Uni- 
versity A school 16 a place for those who are younger and whose minds are 
less mature A Univeisity is a place for those who are on the threshold of 

manhood, who ought to have put away childish things Boys go to a school 

to be taught by others, and they have to submit themselves to a discipline 
appropiiate to then age Young men go to a University to pursue knowledge and 
not so much to be taught by otheis as to learn how to teach themselves They 
too must submit themselves to discipline, which is a necessaiy thing whenever and 
wheievei laige bodies ot men, young or old, nie gathered together for special 
purposes But it is discipline of another kind A University student ought to be 
learning how to think for himself, and he will appreciate more than he did when 
he was a schoolboy what the leasons are for the mild discipline which is imposed 
upon him In other words, he leains that he is being trusted, not compelled, to 
behave himself , to discipline himself in his own interests as well as in the 
interests of the whole body of studeuts to which he belongs , to realize that self- 

control and toleration of the views of otheis is of the essence of intellectual 

freedom 

For a Universitv student is not an isolated individual He is one of a commu- 
nity and he will derive little benefit from his University career unless he appre- 
ciates that fact Let me quote you three lines from a poet 

“What life have you if you have not life together 7 

Theie is no life that is not in community 

And no community not lived in praise of God” 

I fully recognize that at the present moment it is not easy for Delhi students 
to realize this life in community scattered ns they are in a numbei of Colleues, 
some of which are separated far from the others, and not yet looking to the Uni- 
versity itselt as the centre of then common life But in spite of all these obstacles 
I hope that during the past few years vou have all of you come to recognize vour 
membeiship of «omething larger than the College to which you lielong , and I 
believe that with the develoimient of the Univeisity and the movement of the 
Colleges to this site that feeling of an identity of interest between all Delhi stu- 
dents will grow stronger and stronger I hope by the autumn to have provided 
for the first time in the building in winch we now are a Junior Common Boom 
foi the use of the students for whooe instiuction the University itself has assumed 
responsibility, and possibly for other students also, and I hope that in this 
Common Boom they will begin to realize more than peihaps they have done 
hitherto what membeiship of the University means When I speak of a 
Junior Common Boom I do not mean a playroom or a place for indoor sports 
I mean a place for social inteicourse and recreation for reading or writing for 
the establishment of contacts and the creation of friendships For the other 
aspects of a student’s life it seems to me that an institution of another kind is 
required I have already, on the Architect’s advice, marked out a site in the 
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UnivcrBity grounds on ^bich n Students’ Union or Club niipht be bnilt , nnd I 

hope tint in the near future Eome one in whom the picEiRe of years has 

not diramed the rCTneinbran' c of his own student daTS or his svnipathy 
for aouth will be willinf: to proiide the Dinversitv with the nican« of realizing; tins 
ion (4 cherished pi in I had also considered the posMbilita of some kind of Uniier- 
Bit> costume whuh niipht serve to indicate that common bond of which I have 
alrcadi spoken , but iinhuppy incidents last year caused me to lay the idea aside 
One day perhaps I may take it up apain ,,,,,,, 

I have said before, but it cannot be repeated too often, that the hallmark of n 
■DniversUy education onuht to be a senst of proportion and a sense of values I 
think that in the Unuersiiy of Delhi it oiitcht to be easier to acbieie these two 
thinps than in many other places , for this Unncrsiu is situated in a cit\ with n 

very Rreat history, in a citv which is now the capital ot India, and in n citv where, 

for pood or ill policies will always be discussed, plans m ido and do isioiis taken 
profoundly atTictinp the lives and interests of millions of mankind 1 am not 
speaking now of any particular form of government , what 1 have just said must 
always be true of the capital city of a great country And therefore Btiidcnts in 
Delhi, who will always be living, as it were in the midst of ,,rrat events should 
be able more easily than most to realize what a sense of proportion and a sense of 
values really are, and to distinguish between the real thing and what is arlifitial or 
make believe I cannot conciive a stiidciit in any capit il citv taking no interest in 
the politics of his country for he lives m the very centre of politics , and I sliould 
be sorrv indeed to think that any aspect of Indian politus failid to arouse the 
interest of the students of this University I hope that tluy will alwavs study 
them and take the keenest interest in them whether as an intellectual pursuit or 
witli an ardent desire to play a part later on in the public life of their country , 
and their sense of proportion and of values will enable Hum to distinguish between 
that kind of interest or study and the more frivolous ncluitics in wbtcb si lioolboyB 
and students of immature minds n''d iininsinu ted judgnitiit at times indulge 

'I he sudden cliaiigc from tlie stricter discipline of School to the cisvgoing life 
of a University sometimes goes to the held and produces sirniigo consiquences 
before the sense of proportion is a hioved Yoiiih is a lime when everyone commits 
follies, and most of us can recall our own sometimes with nmii«emeni and often no 
doubt with regret But most of the follies of youth arc Inrmlcs-s cuou„h, so long 
ns we do not take ourselveo too serioush Who has not laughed at the story of 
the three tailors of Tooley Street who guhered in a tavern to compose a petition to 
Parliament and began with these words — ^“We, the people of l^nuland ? It is 
when like the three tailors, we lo'e our =cnse of proi'oriion and take ourselves 
too seriously, imagining that we are the cvnosuie of every eve and that tie world 
is hanging upon oiir lips that we make that swift descent from the sublime to the 
ridiculous I hope howeyer that the students of Dtlhi ns befits the studente of n 
metropolitan Univcrsitv, will everywhere be recognized by a happy combination of 
judgment and humour and bv a dignity nil their own 

You, the young men and voung women who have taken your decrees to day 
go out from the Umversitv to take your place among the leaders of the nest gener- 
ation 01 vour country I believe that you will be glad w en that lime comes to 
have Icariicil, ns I hope you have learned during vour University career, that none 
can leid who have not first taught tliemselyes to obev , to have become' acquainted 
with the (Icaiihing and antiseptic qualitus of truth , to have realized how odious 
and Ignoble a thing is faction and intrigue , to have granj ^ that self-respect is 
inconsistent wtlh huraihtv nor tolerance for the opinion of others with firmly held 
opinions of vour own If vou lake this knowledge away with you, you will have 
no reason to rccret the years vou have spent at this Univcrsitv 

I bid vou all farewell and wish you nil the success which vou dcserre and 
which I do not doubt you will achieve 


4S 



The Gurokul University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Br Rahmdranath Tagore 
at the Convocation of the Gurnbul University held in the year 1941 — 

I regret that my feeble body and a distressing malady do not allow me the 
pleasure of being present at this great gathering when the Snatabas of Gurukula 
University will bid farewell to their Alma Mater and go out boldly into the wide 
world fortified with the knowledge they have gathered at the feet of their masters 
I wish them all success in their endeavours of the future and I bless them with 
all my heart 

That aspect of our education which has drawn my attention very considerably 
ever since I took to the arduous task of being a teacher I would like to emphasise 
once more before you I am aware that I shall be repeating myself but that is 
inevitable for one at my age 

As a people, we must be fully conscious of what we are It is a truism to 
say that the consciousness of the unity of a people implies the knowledge of its 
parts as well of its whole But, most of us not only have no such knowledge of 
India, we do not even have an eager desire to cultivate it 

By aserting our national unity with vehemence in our political propaganda, 
we assure ourselves that we possess it and thus continue to live in a make-believe 
world of political day-dreams 

The fact is we have a feeble human interest in our own country We love to 
talk about politics and economics, we are ready to soar into the thin air of acade- 
mic abstractions, or roam in the dusk of pedantic wildernesses, but we never care 
to cross our social boundaries and come to the door of our neighbouring communi- 
ties, personally to enquire how they think and feel and express themselves, and how 
they fashion their lives 

The love of man has its own hunger for knowing Even if we lack this 
concerning our fellowbeings in India, except in our political protestations, at least 
love of knowledge for its own sake could have brought us close to each other But 
there also we have failed and suffered For weakness of knowledge is the founda- 
tion of weakness of power Until India becomes fully distinct in our mind, we can 
never gain her in truth, and where truth is imperfect, love can never have its full 
sway The best function of our Education Centres is to help us to know ourselves , 
and then along with it, her other mission will be fulfilled which is to inspire us to 
give ourselves 

What has given such enormous intellectual power to Europe is her co- 
ordination of minds She has evolved a means by which all countries of that 
continent can think together Such a great concert of ideas by its own pressure 
of movement naturally wears away all her individual aberrations of thought and 
extravagances of unreason It keeps her flights of fancy close to the limits of 
reticence All her difiercnt thought rays have been focussed in one common culture, 
which finds its complete expression in all the European universities 

The mind of India on the other hand is divided and scattered , there is no 
one common pathway along which we can reach it. We cannot but look with 
regret at the feebleness of stimulation in our academic training for the forming of 
our mind which in co-operation of knowledge and sympathy may comprehend the 
larger mind of the country The most important object of* our educational 
institutions is to help each student to realise his personality, as an individual 
representing his people in such a broad spmt, that he may know how it is the most 
important fact of his life for him to have been born to the great world of man 

We in India are unfortunate in not having tne chance to give expression to 
the best in us in creating intimate relafions with the powerful peoples of the world 
The bond between the nations today is made of the links of mutual menace, its 
strength depending upon the forces of panic, and leading to an enormous waste of 
resources in a competition of browbeating and bluff Some great voice is waiting to 
be heard which will usher in the sacred light of truth in the dark region of the 
nightmare of politics But we in India have not yet had the chance Yet we have 
our human voice which truth demands Even in the region where we ore not 
invited to act we have our right to judge and to guide the mind of man to a 
proper point of view, to the vision of ideality in the heart of the real 
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Indo-Burma Trade Agreement 

Heads o £ Agreement 


The Delegate* of the Governments of India and Burma, concerned with 
the Negotiation of a Trade Agreement to replace the India and Burma (Trade 
Regulation) Order arrived at the following Agreement The Agreement was 
signed on the 3rd April 1941 — 

Paet I — Tariff Treatment of Burmese goods on import into India 

1 Free List —Goods of Burmese oiigin of the kinds which at present are 
duty free from whatever country imported will, so long as no duty is imposed 
on those kinds when imported fiom countries other than Buima contmue to be 
duty free If m British India any duty is hereafter imposed on any such kind 
of goods a correspondmg duty may, subject to Part III, be imposed on the hke 
kmd of goods of Burmese oiigm , piovided that m the case of broken rice 
(which was hable to duty on the ilst of March 1941, but became duty free on 
the 1st of Apid 1941) the Government of India undertake to accord a margm 
of preference of 10 per cent ad valorem or the amount of the duty, whichever 
IS less 

2 (a) In the case of articles which under the Indian Customs Tariff are 
at present subject only to a standard rate and that rate does not exceed 15 per 
cent ad vnlorem the Government of India undertake to accoid a margm of 
preference equal to the existing rate 

( 6 1 In the case of articles which under the Indian Customs Tariff are at 
present subject according to ongin to either a standard or a preferential rate 
and those rates do not exceed 15 per cent and 10 per cent respectively the 
Government of India undertake to accord margins of preference equal to the 
existmg standard and preferential rates 

3 Matches, motor spirit, salt, silver and sugar — ^The Government of India 
undertake that the duties on these goods shall not exceed the rates of excise 
duty for the time being leviable on similar goods produced or manufactured m 
British India 

4 Other articles subject to Central Excise duty — Notwithstanding anythmg 
contamed herein no article which in British India is for the time being subject 
to a duty of excise shall be entitled on import from Burma to be subjected 
to a rate of duty less than the late of excise duty for the time being in force 

5 Kerosene — The Government of India undeidake (i) that the margm of 
preference as agamst foreign kerosene shall be 9 pies per Imperial gallon, and 
(*0 that the rate of customs duty shall not exceed the rate of excise duty for 
the time bemg in force in India on domestically produced kerosene , provided 
that dunng the period of the present war, the Government of India shall be 
at hberty to levy duties on kerosene from Burma equal to the duties applicable 
to kerosene imported from other countries 

{Ex! lanatiori — For the purposes of this paragraph and of other paragraphs 
in which the phrase “penod of wai” is referred to, the penod of the war shall 
be interpreted as meaning the penod elapsing between the date of signature 
of this document and the date of signature of definitive Treaty of Peace with 
Gennany or one yeai after the conclusion of a formal Armistice with that country, 
whichever is earlier ) 

6 Tea - The Government of India undertake to accord a specific margin of 
preference of one anna per pound agamst th preferential rate and of three annas 
per pound agamst the standard rate 

7 (a) In the case of articles (other than cigarettes and tobacco, manufactured, 
and articles specified in paragraphs il), (3i and (5) which under the Indian Customs 
Tanff are at present subject only to a standard rate and that rate exceeds 15 
per cent ad valorem the Government of India undertake to accord a margm of 
preference of 15 per cent 

(5) In the case of articles which under the Indian Customs Tariff are at 
present sulnect accordmg to ongin eithei a standaid or a preferential rate and those 
rates exceed 15 per cent and 10 per cent respectively the Government of India 
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undortike to accord a margin of preference of 15 per cent ns compared with tlic pre- 
ferentml^mte,^rrh.c^^^^^^^^^ undertake to accord free critra to the following 

articles — 

Description 


Item No In the Indian 
Customs Tariff 
13 

13(1) 

13(4) 

40 

40(2) 

40(3) 

CO 

63 

63 (1) to (28) 
61(29) 

64 

iP> 

66 

66 ( 1 ) 

01 

67(1) 

63 

69 

70 

70(1) 


9 The Government of India undertake that the 
ebnll not exceed the rate ppccified against each — 

Item No in the Indian Descnption 

Customs Tariff 


Dyeing and tanning substances 

Gums, resins and he v j 

Gums Arabic, Bciijiroin (ras and ooarici and 

Dammcr (mcuding unrefined uatu) and refill 

Wood ana timber 

Furniture and cabinctivarc 

Tea chests and parts and fittinps thereof 

Cotton, ram 

Lacquarcd-vvarc 

Iron or steel, old 

Iron or steel 

Enamelled ironvrnrc 

Copper wrought and manufacture*: of copper 
Copper, scrap 

German siUcr including nickel silver 
Aluminium 

Dnwrought ingots, blocks and bars of Aliimimnra 

Lead, urought 

Lead sheet for tea chests 

Zinc or spelter, wrought or manufactured, not 
otherniso specified 
Tin, block , 

Brass, bronre and similar allovs, wrought and 
manufactures thereof not otiierujsc speeifial 
All sorts of metals other than iron and steel 

dutv on the following poods 


Rote per cent 


< 

9 

6(3) 


'’(5) 

13(21 

241 

213) 


Potatoes and Onions 
Coffee 

The following spices uhether 
ground or ungiound, nr, 
cardamoms, cassia, cin- 
namon, cloves, nutmegs 
and pepper 
Betelnuts 

Cutch and gambler, all sorts 
Cigars 

Tobaco, unmanufactured 


j 

10 


10 
dO 
5 
10 

One anna 

„ „ , per pound 

10 For the purpose of according margins of nrcfcrciKC vihrre an existing 
duty IS not simplv ad to/o-cm, that is to sav, wlicn the dutv is cither sjeoific or 
composite, a smi Je ad lalorcr' or specific dutv mav be fixed from tunc to time m 
consultation with tlie Government of Burma Fuih dutv sinU jq caleulntcd as 
lo proy^e the prescribed margin having reeard Vo the av crane value of poods of 
the like Kind imported into liubn from Bunua during the previous tinnncini 
vear 


Papt II —Tanf treatment of Indian jroons on inpcrt into Bur", a 

1 Goods of Indian origin of the kind whuh at present are dutv 

free from whatever countrv imported will so lone a® no diilv is mu o=c<l on tlio=c 
Kinds when imported from countries other than India cont'nuc to he diuv frc-c If 
in Burma anv dnlv is hereafter imposed on anv stjch hnd of poods a correct on- 
amg dutv mav, subject to Part III, be imioscd on the liic kind of goods of Indian 
origin ^ 

2 Cotton tnisf and varn—Thc Government of Biiiroa undertake to roa nfam 
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the existing margins of preference, except m the case of mercerized yam on irhich 
the Government of Burma do not undeitake to accoid any margin of preference 

3 (n) In the case of articles (other than cotton twist and varn) which under 
the Burma Customs Tariff are at present subject only to a standard rate ,nd that 
rate does not exceed 15 per cent ad valorem the Government of Burma undertake 
to accord a margin of preference equal to the existmg late (b) In the case of 
articles which under the Burma Customs Tariff are at present subject according to 
ongin to either a standard or a preferential late and those rates do not exce^ 
15 per cent and 10 pei cent respectively the Government of Bui-ma undertake 
to accord margins ot preference equal to the existing standard and preferential lates 

4. Cotton ptecegoods — ^The Government of Bunna undertake — 

(1) to accord a margm of preference of 7J per cent to Indian cotton piece- 
goods over corresponding goods of United Kmgdom manufacture 

(2) not to levy a higher ou^ than 10 per cent on Indian cotton piecegoods , 
and 

(3) not to mcrease the existmg quota of Japanese cotton piecegoods which 

may be imported mto Burma — 

Explanation — ^The expression “cotton piecegoods” means fabncs which at 
the date of the signature of the Agreement aie assessable to duty on import 
into Burma under item 48 (3), item. 48 (7) or item 48 (9) of the First Schedule 
to the Burma Tariff Act, 1934 

5 Sugar — ^The Government of Burma undertake to carry out any measures 
which may be necessary to gi\e effect to their declared mtention of satisfying the 
demand for sugar m Burma (other than classes of sugar specifically excluded 
by agreement) in excess of local production, by means of imports from India 

6 Salt — ^The Government of Burma undeiiake to accord a margm of 
preference equal to 50 per cent of the additional import duty leviable on salt 
imported from countnes other than India or 8 annas per 100 Viss, whichever 
IS the greater 

7 Tea — The Government of Burma undertake to accord a specific mar g m 
of preference of one anna per pound agamst the preferential rate and of three 
annas per pound agamst the standard rate 

8 Manufactured tobacco — ^The Government of Burma undeitake that the 
duty on bidis shall not exceed 80 per cent of the lowest rate of duty leviable on 
cigarettes imported fiom India 

9 Matches, motor spent, stiver and kerosene — ^The Government of Burma 
undertake that the duties on these goods shall not exceed the rates of excise 
duty for the time being leviable on similar goods produced or manufactured m 
Burma 

10 Other articles subject to excise duty — Notwithstandmg any thin g con- 
tained herem no article which m Burma is for the time bemg subject to a duty 
of excise shall be entitled on import fiom India to be subjected to a rate of 
duty less than the rate of excise duty foi the time bemg m force 

11 (a) In the case of articles (other than cigaiettes, iron and steel, and 
articles specified m paragraphs 1, 2 and 4 to 9) which under the Burma Customs 
Tariff are at present subject only to a standard rate and that rate exceeds 15 
per cent ad valorem the Government of Burma undertake to accord a margin 
of preference of 15 per cent 

(6) In the articles which under the Burma Customs Tariff are at present 
subject according to oiigin to either a standard or a prefeiential rate and those 
rates exceed 15 per cent and 10 per cent lespectively the Government of Burma 
undertake to accord a margm of preference of 15 per cent as compared with the 
standard rate or 10 per cent as compared with the preferential rate, whichever is 
greater 

12 The Government of Burma undertake to accord free entiy m respect 
of the following articles — 


Item No in 

the Burma 

Description 

Customs Tariff 

16(1) 

Fish Canned 


Frmt juices 


Frmts and vegetables, canned or bottled 

30(7) 

Lead pencils 

44 

Paper 
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44'1) Pnnting piper 

41(2) Printing paper 

44(3) Wntins' Piper 

1 ) 0 ( 8 ) Coir fibre Coir inm and Coir ninti ind, matting 

(VO Gli^s and Cdqcswarc 

( 0 ( 1 ) Glaci Globes and cbimnc%= for lamps and lanterns 

(V0^3) Glass bangles glass heeds and falfeo pearls 

73(1) Certain clcctiieil instruments 

7 !(2) Certain cIcl tricnl instruments 

77 Instruments, ainnratus md i iidiances other than clc-tnuil 

13 The Go'crnmeiit of Burmi undertake that the dut\ on the follouiiig 
goods sliall not exceed 5 per cent — 


Item No in 

the Burma Descnplirn 

Cuotams Tariff 


7 Potatoes and Onions 

8 Co^oanuts 

28 Clicmicals, Diaips and Mednints 

28(b) iingnesium Clilondc 

28(G) (n) Certain Chemicals 

A {h) 

28^7) Certain Chemicals 

28(8) Certain Chemicals, Diugs and Medicines 

28(11) Toilet requisites 

30 2) (a) 

(6), (c) A ((/) Paints 
30(3) in). 

(fo, (c) A (d) Paints 
47(3) bVoollen Yarn 

17(1) bVoollen Yarn 

40(3) Blankets and Rugs 

51(1) Woollen lio«icrj 

11 The Goi eminent of Burma undertake that the dutv on the foHoiving 
goofls shall not exceed 10 ])cr cent — 


Item No tn 
the Burma 
Customs Tariff 
0 

0(3) (a) 
ih) 

24(1) 

i2(l) 

40(4) 

51 

51(1) 


Description 


CofTcc 


Certain spices 
Cigars 
Soap toilet 
AVoollcn carpets 
Boots and Shoes 
Boots and Shoes 

15 The Government of Burma underinko that 
goods shall not eseced the rate specified against each 

Item No in the Burma Description 
Customs Tariff 


the duty on the following 
Rate 


0 ( 5 ) 

22 ( 1 ) 

22{5)(6) 


21 ( 3 ) 

29 ( 1 ) 


IS 

)S(1) 

IS.o) 

51(3) 

03(2) 


Bi tel Kills 
Ale and Beer 

Drugs and Died ici nee 
containing spirit, 

Tobacco Dnmnnnfacturcd 
Cinematographs 
films exposed 
Silk fabrics 
Artificial silk fahnes, 
Mixture fabrics 
Cotton knitted fabric' 
Electric lighting bulbs 


20 per cent 
Rate of excise diitv 

for the time being in force 
Double tliG rate of 
excise duty for the 
time being in force 
1 anna per pound 
15 percent (with separate 

tariff value for Indian films) 
15 per cent 
15 par rent 
15 per cent 
15 per cent 
15 per cent 
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16 Notwithstanding anything to the contrary in the foregoing paragraphs, the 
Government of Burma shall during the period of the war he at liberty to impose 
a surcharge of 5 per cent ad valorem on any class of goods imported from India, 
provided that a suicharge equal to, or gieater than, this amount is also imposed 
on the same class of goods iinpoited from all other countries 

17 For the purpose of accoiding margins of preference where existing duty 
IS not simply ad valorem that is to say, iihen the dutv is either specific or 
composite, a single ad valorem oi specific duty may be fixed fiom time to time 
in consultation with the Government of India Such duty shall be calculated as to 
provide the presciibed margin having regard to the average value of goods of the 
like kind into Burma from India during the pievious financial year 

Part III— Gene; a Z 

1 Sub]ect to the provisions of the two preceeding parts, the Contracting 
Parties undeitake to accord each othei Most Favoured Empire Nation Treatment 

2 Provision shall be made in the Agreement to the effect that in the event 
of circumstances arising which, in the judgment of the Government of India or 
of the Government of Buima, as the case may be necessitate a variation in the 
terms of the Agreement, the proposal to vary its terms shall be the subject of 
consultation between the two Governments 

3 The maigins of preference and other advantages referred to in Parts I 
and II apply only to goods of Burmese and Indian origin respectively Definitions 
of what constitute goods of Burmese and Indian origin respectively and ancillary 
questions, (e g , certificates of origin) shall be determined by the parties m 
consultation 

4 The following matters to be covered by exchange of notes 

(а) The Government of Burma undertake not to impose an export dntv on 
timber exported to India during the period of the war and they take note of the 
declaration by the Government of India that if at any time after the expiry of the 
above-mentioned period the Government of Burma impose an export duty the 
Government of India will hold themselves free to withdraw the concession of 
guaranteed free entry 

(б) The Government of Burma undertake to accord to Indian goods m 
transit through Burma treatment not less favourable than that accorded to goods 
of any other part of the Biitish Empire 

5 The Agreement is terminable at six months notice by either side 

The Agreement was signed on April 3, 1941, by Messrs Ba Than, James 
Baxter and Tin Tut on behalf of the Government of Burma, while Sir A 
Ramaswamy Mudaliar and Sir A J Raisman signed on behalf of the Government 
of India 


Indo-Burmese Relations in 1940 

Agent’s Survey of Legislation Affecting Indians 

Relations between Indians and Barmans, legislation affecting Indians and the 
trend of immigration in 1940 aie dealt with by the Agent of the Government of 
India in Burma in his Annual Report, published by the Education, Health and 
Lands De artment of the Government of India in April 1941 

The volume of sea passenger trafiic from India to Burma exhibited no 
remarkable features The seasonal trends were normal, but the maxima of 
incoming and outgoing flows weie, on the whole, lower than the average of the 
past thiee years 

The Baxter Commission on Immigration completed its work during the year, 
but its Report was not made public It devoted considerable attention to a factual 
examination of the recruitment and conditions of industrial labour, especially in 
the citv of Rangoon In addition to this two Committees appointed by Govern- 
ment have been exploring in greater detail the same fleld Neither Committee had 
submitted its report by the close of the year 

An interim report submitted by the Committee enqumng into conditions m 
Rangoon was, however, published, dealing with the limited field of dock labour in 
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Bangoon only Tlic report put fonrard proposals for a system of registration, 
designed to encourage decasualisation 


Lesislaljve Measures 

Tlic most important IcsislaUvc ■measures afTcctinR Indians were the Icnancy 
Act, the Land rnrcliase Ritl, the Land Alienation Act, and the Citj of Bangoon 
Municipal (Amendment) Bill Ihe Land Alienation Act occasioned no complaints 
'Ihe administration of the Tcnanca Act wlm-h aimed at giving improicd security 
of tenure to tenants, while adjusting rents to an equitable figure, was a feature oi 
the period 'Hioigh intended by the original framers to be applied e'vporuneiitall'v 
to limited areas iihere tlierc wis reason to think that raekreiUiiig cxistwi the Act 
was inlioduccd in such large ares^, and at such a time of tc'it', tiiat it was 
imiiossible for the ofiieciB of the Go'crnmenl to comply with the liiii in mni ing 
tiie cncjiiiiies prCBcnhed before fi\ing fair rents and at the same time to pass the 
requisite numner of orders before the lianest season i i i 

As a result, methods were adopted Mliich had the cITeet of a wholesale 
Tcduelion of rents, in some cases to the level of the land revenue demand, and 
the further effett of depressing the value of agricultural land The landlords, both 
Biirman and Indian, ware greatly pertmbed, and endeavoured to get the cvcciituc 
instruclions, whtih hid been issued to rent Scttlcmeul Ofliecrs, rcconsulctcd in the 
interests both of cquitv, as well ns of cotnpliincc with the mandatory provisions 
of the Act railing in this, they apjilied to the Bangoon High Court for writs 
of ctrUoran « ^ 

A Full Bfiicli, comprising the Chief Justice the Hon blc Justice Mva Bii Lt , 
and the Hon’blc Mr Justice Diinkley, gave ludgmcnt in favour of the landlords 
In the course of the judgment, Ihcir Lordships dccmcil fit to remark ‘‘llic 
proceedings of the respondents, ns njipenr from their records, conformed in no 
respect wnatever to the jiroiisioiis of the Act 'llicy held no enquiry in respect 
of each tenant v, they did not evvmine each landlord or each tcnniit, they paid no 
attention in respect of each tenancy scpnrntclv to tlio considcrntions to wliiih they 
were bound to bavo regard by the jirovisions of section 1') of tbo 'lenancy Act” 

'Ihcir l/jrdships bold further “that their docisioiis constitute n grave injiistioc 
to the petitioners is mnmfcsl from the fact that the rents determined by them arc 
in every case very much lower than the contractual rents, iind in some cases arc 
barely suthciciit to cover the land revenue" 


Enquiry Committee 

Snhseqiicntlv, ns the result of n short notice resolution in the House of 
Boprcscntnlivcs, a Committee was npjjointcd consisting of Members of both Houses 
of the Legislature, and of csperieiiccd Sctlleraeiit ana Bevenue Oflicers to enquire 
into the working of the Act 

'Hub Committee recommended the eetting aside of the orders of Bent 
Bctllcmcnt Olheers and the passing of an ordinance to achieve tins purpose and 
to embody other provisions calcul itcd to render jiossible the commencement of the 
peaceful eulination of the ne-vt iice crop Ihcir recommendations were accepted 
bv tlio Government of Burma and an ordinance was proimilf,ated on April 9, 
which set aside all the orders hitherto passed under the Act 

Tiic immediate ditliculties of the silualion having been resolved, the Special 
Committee procecdid to go into the whole matter and revise the legislation and a 
Bill based on their report was before a Select Committee of the House of 
Bcprcseiitativcs at the close of the year 

In order to deal with outstanding rent settlement casc= or fresh cases arising 
in the intervening period, the Governor promulgated a second ordinance in terms 
of vyhich fair rents were to be settled on the basis of arbitrarily fixed percentages 
of the normal gross outturn 

Land Purchase Bill 


On the subject of the land Purchase Bill, the Government of India look full 
advantage of the opportunity given them bv the Government of Burma to comment 
mi its provisions aiici the Government of India’s views were considered bv the 
wcicet Committee which had been appointed to deal with the Bill ’llic heleet 
Committee inroniorated amendments to the Bill in their Beport, which went some 
way to meet the views expressed by the Government of India, and their Beport 
49 
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came up for consideration dunng tlie Budget Session In the autumn session, 
the Bill was passed by the Lower House 

A great deal of what had been suggested by Indian cntics had been incorpo- 
rated There were still points, hoviever, on which Indian opinion remained 
unsatisfied 

There was no provision for additional compensation in respect of the 
compulsory nature of the acquisition, and the Government of Burma had shown 
itself unwilling to provide any such compensation 

Secondly theie was no guarantee that the tenants in occupation of the land 
at the time when the land was puichased would receive preferential consideration, 
or indeed any consideration at all, when the time came to distribute the land to 
small cultivating owners 

The Government of Burma, in their tenancy legislation, laid great stres on 
the necessity for enhancing the security of tenure of the tenant The Land 
Purchase Bill, if passed, would render a tenant liable to have his laud purchased 
over his head any moment 

Indian Apprehension 

Indians were apprehensive, because they felt that the tendency would be to 
purchase land owned and cultivated by Indians so as to redistribute it to Burmans, 
and because they felt that in the co-operative societies proposed, Indians might 
not be welcome, and mixed societies of Indians and Buimaiis might not prove 
successful This among other matters in connection with the Bill, formed the 
sub]ect of correspondence between the Government of India and the Government 
of Burma At the close of the year, the Bill was before a Select Committee of the 
Senate 

The City of Rangoon Municipal (Amendment) Bill, which is designed to 
secure that at least half the members of the Rangon Corporation shall be elected 
Burmans, was passed by the I.ower House in spite of Indian and European opposi 
tion, and was also under consideration by a Select Committee of the Senate at the 
close of the year This Bill, too was the subject of representations by the Govern- 
ment of India 
Registration of Foreigners 

In January, 1940, an ordinance was made by the Governor of Burma called 
the Registration of Foreigners Ordinance, 1940 In this the definition of “foreigner” 
in the Foreigners Act was adopted and the status of British Indian subjects was 
satisfactorily secured This ordinance was in due course replaced by the Regis- 
tration of Foreieners Act, 194 ', which came into force at the end of March 

No complaints have been received by the Agent regarding either the workmg 
of the Ordinance or of the Act 

The Report states that a Manual has been prepared and issued by the Govern- 
ment of Burma for the instruction of officers in their powers and duties in the 
matter of the prevention and contiol of riots and that certain steps have been 
taken to strengthen the Police forces, while others remain under consideration 
The cadre of the Rangoon City Police Force has been expanded, its equipment has 
been improved and a Volunteer Police Force, among whom are many Indians, has 
been enrolled 

Proposals for the strengthening of the Civil Police in the districts remain for 
the most part under consideration, but in many districts a Special Police Reserve 
Force, composed of Burmans and Karens, has been recruited for the purpose of 
assisting the regular Police Force in times of emergency 
Duty On Rice Exports 

Except for difiiculties owing to temporary curtailments in the volume of 
shipping available, trade was on the whole remarkably well-maintained The 
price of rice remained at a high level A feature of the rice market was the 
purchase of considerable quantities by Japan, which offset the loss of the normal 
Central European markets 

The closing week of the year saw an announcement by the Government of 
Burma of their intention to impose a duty on rice exports to India with effect 
from the nea year 

On April 1 1940, the Government of Burma gave notice to the Government 
or India under clause VH of the Indo-Burma Trade Regulation Order, 1937, of 
their intention to terminate the operation of the Order Proposals for a new 
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npecment vrcrc under consideration at the end of the year (A Trade A|;recmcnt 
has since been signed) 

W°t'eriod8 of ill-fecling btfirecn the Hindu and 
Rangoon (itj, n''coinpanicd by sjioradic affrays and a regrettable lo=s of life, 
Sred during the enrlicr part of the year, the first at the end of Jam. ary, and 
the second at the end of April The rncthods adopted bt the rioters were siuli as 
to render peculnrlj difficult the task of protecting life and prorerty and of 
bringing the real oflenders to justiec ITic strain on the Rangoon Lily J^olite nns 
seccre and piolongcd, but the Commissioner and ranks stiiek to their task uith 
admirable patience It is hoped that the rtrong nicasurcs which were adopted by 
the Gorernmuit of tlurma, ond loyalK accepted b\ Indians in Burma, mil bo 
found to have provided nn opportunity for n genuine nioicmcnt toivnrds a 
permanent improvement in the relations between the two clncf Indian communities 
Attempts to embroil Burmans with Indians in connection with the communnl 
riots proved uniformly iinsiicccssful An improvement in the tone of the Presa is 
recorded, and overt acts against Indians progrossiveh decreased Although there 
was at one lime some apprehension of trouble arising between landlords mid 
tenants in connection with the woiking of the Qenancy Act, nothing serious 
Occurred Credit for this is given to the District Ofiiccrs, whose efforts were, 
however it is siiggcsted, assisted by high paddy prices and by the good sense and 
forbearance of both landlords and tenants 

In conclusion, a tribute is paid by the Agent to the courtesy and considera- 
tion extended to him by the Government of Burma 


The Position of Indians in Burma 

Indo-Burmese Immigration Agreement 


“Since Burma has passed through two fnndaTncntnl cxi-cricnccs which 

has focussed attention upon the fotiiidntions of her social life , in the economic 
field, the collnjise of prices during the irolongcd period of the depression 
engendered a feeling of insccnniy, n rapid growth in the indebtedness of her 
rural population and the scnoiis agrarian problem of the hirgescnle alienation of 
land, patlicniarly in Ixiwcr Burma , in the political field, the decade has been 
marked by the emergence of strong feelings of nationalism necomrnnted be tlic 
recognition of the connlrv ns n stpnrntt political entity with the extensive powers 
of Its newly created legislature Against this batkgroiind of awakened nationalism, 
there enme to the fore the problems of the status and the cmplovmcnt of the 
Indians in Burma marked by a jirogicssive deterioration in the iwcvionslv amicable 
relations between the two peoples winch culminated in the v era. sciions Indo- 
Bnrmnn riots of 1938.” savs the report of the Hon’ble Sir James Baxter, rinmcinl 
Adviser, who with two a'sesssors {U Ttn Tut, Bar nt-J aw, I c f and 3Ir Rattlal 
Desat at A ) was ap] ointcd by the Government of Burma (bv a Kcsolufiou of Tnlv 
11 1''39) as a Commission of Inquiry to examine the quts'tioii of Indian imniig rn‘- 

tion into Burma 


The Commission was appointed on the siipccslion of the Riot Inquire Com- 
mittee (under the Chairmanship of the Hon’ble Jlr Justice Brniind) wbicL’in two 
reports issued at the end of 19ib and early w l^i9, drew attention to the existence 
of serious apiprehcnsions in the mintls of many Burmans that Indian immigration 
was Inrgelv responsible for unemployment or under-cmplovmcnt among Bnrmons 
Mr Baxter presented his report to the Government of Burma in October 1*110 
His recommendations were examined by both Governments and it was c'^retd 
witbont commitment on eitlicr side, tliat these recommendations formed n sunable 
basis for negotiations Tbe Government of Burma, therefore, invited ibo Go.crnment 
of India (0 send a delegation to Burma 

Government of India’s ddrgafion (which arrived in Rangoon on June 1C 
1911) CMSisted of the Hon ble &ir Girja bhankar Bappai, K p k., c J n., i c « v ith' 

ICS, Agent of the Government of India in Burma 
ns” IccKtary^ ^ Boman. ci r., i c e . ns Advisers and Mr V Viswanathan, i c s ; 
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The Burma delegation led by the Hon’ble U Saiv, Premier included the 

Hon’ble H Ba Than, Commerce Minister, Hon’ble IJ Ba On, Labour Minister, and 
the Hon’ble H Htoon Aung Gyaw, Finance Munster U Tin lut, ics. Com- 

missioner on Special Duty was Adviser and U Kyaw Min, i c s , Labour Secretary, 
was Secretary to the delegation 

On June 23, 1941, the draft Indo-Burmese Immigration Agreement was 
mitialled in Eangoon and the Baxter Eeport, a ]omt statement by the two 

Governments and the terms of the Agreement were issued simultaneously m 

India and Burma on July 21, 1941 


Essential Points 

Here are essential pomts of the Agreement, which comes mto effect from 
October 1, 1941, and is vahd for five years 

(1) Any Indian born m Burma who can produce evidence of permanent 
mterest there can secure domicile 

(2) An y Indian now m Burma can acquire a Burma domicile under the 
Common law 

(3) Indians who can establish a total residence m Burma of seven calendar 
years between July 15, 1932 and July 15, 1941 will be termed “privileged 
immigrants” and, subject to a break clause, retam the full protection of Sub- 
Section 3 of Section 44 of the Government of Burma Act 

(4) Indians who do not wish to acqmre a Burma domicile or who cannot 
estabhsh seven years’ residence m nme years, retain the protection of Sub- 
Section 3 of Section 44 of the Government of Burma Act so long as they 
remain m Burma 

(5) A Board of Immigration, composed of Indians, Bnrmans and Europeans, 
will examme and report upon quotas to be apphed to new immigrants 

Joint Statement 


Here is the full text of the ]omt statement by the Governments of India 
and of Burma, issued on July 21, 1941 — 

“In two Eeports issued at the end of 1938 and early m 1939, the Eiot 
Inquiry Committee, under the Chairmanship of the Hon’ble Mr Justice Braund, 
drew particular attention to the existence of a serious apprehension m the mmds 
of many Burmans that Indian immigration was largely responsible for 
unemployment or under-employment among the indigenous population of Burma 
The Committee recommended that, m the mterests of both countries, some 
pubhc exammation of the grounds for the existmg apprehension m Burman 
mmds should be undertaken urgently 

“2 Accordingly the Government of Burma m a Eesolution, dated the 15th 
July, 1939, after consultation with the Government of India, appomted the 
Hon’ble Mr James Baxter to examme the question of Indian immigration mto 
Burma, with the assistance of two Assessors U Tm Tut, i c s , and Mr Eatilal 
Desai, M A Mr Baxter presented his Eeport to the Government of Burma m 
October 1940 His recommendations were carefuUv exammed by both Governments 
and it was agreed without commitment on eithei side that these recommendations 
formed a suitable basis for negotiation The Government of Burma, therefore, 
mvited the Government of India to send a delegation to Burma and the 
mvitation was gladly aceepted 

“3 As a result of the conversations the two Governments have agreed upon 
certam measures which m their view are calculated both to remove from Burman 
minds any reasonable apprehension that Bunna mar be subjected to undue 
economic competition by reason of Indian immigration and at the same time 
to secure for the Indian community settled and resident in Burma recognition 
of them legitimate nghts 

Burma’s Rights And India's Interests 


“4 The text of the agreement is attached to this statement. The agreement 
IS based upon two mam pnnciples, firstly, that Burma his, subject to the 
provisions of the Government of Burma Act, 1935, the right to deteimine the 
composition of her own population, and secondly, that Indians who haie wholly 
identified themselves with the mteiests of Burma should enjoy the same rights 
as members of the permanent population 

“5 It IS obvious that in the pecuhar circumstances of the two countries, 
their geographical proximity, their cultural and economic ties and then long 
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polltlc^l vcojation, the prohlcms anfing from rcgiiletion of immiCT^mn are 
of speml tompk’citv and dehcacy Both Go^crnrocnts ha%c appro uhed thc.c 
prohK m a -pmt of tordmlily and mutnal understanding _ and are aCTe<^ 
that in ci'ing administrative cfTcct to the measures non proposed the , 

CO oiicration ^vvill be required in the same spirit of mutual adjustment and 
identity of purrocc rhieh charactenstd tlic negotiations It is their earnest 
desire that the apTcement now aclucacd viU sene to rcmoic an j causes for 
misapprclicnsion nhich mav have arisen cither between the tiio countries or 
between the tuo eomraunUics in Burma and mas hmiish a Instinp lountotion lor 
the dciclojiincnl in the future of tlic firmest tics of friendship and goodwill 

TEXT OF agreement 

The folbnmg is the full te-et of the agreement initialled in Rangoon on June 
28, 1911 — 

DeftntUons , * i x 

1 In this agreement unlc-s tlicrc is anytliing repugnant in the Biibjcct 

or contcYt — 

(а) “dependant” means a person who is wholly and dircetlv dependent for 
maintenance and support on a person who holds or is about to be granted a 
permit under tlic proiisions of this Agreement and is related to such person 
as being— 

(1) his wife, or 

(ii) his or hiB wife’s patent, or 

(til) his or his wife’s daughter, or grand-daughter who is either unmarried 
or a widow or is divorced or 

(lu) hiB or hie wife's son or grandson who is under the age of 18 rears or, 
being over that age is permanently disabled and incapable of supporting himself , 

(б) ‘‘Indian” means a British subject domiciled ui India or tbe subject of an 
Indian State , 

(c) “work,” "skilled work'‘ and ‘unskilled work” linvc tbe meanings ns'igncd 
to them in Section 2 of tbe Indian Emigration Act, 1922 
Operatton of Order tn Council 

2 The Government of Burma agree that the notice given bv them to terminate 
the operation of tbe Government of Burma (Immigration) Order, 1987, with cfTcct 
from the Isl April 1912, will be treated as withdrawn and that notice to terniiuate 
the same will not be given before the 1st October, 1945 

Zlalc of Operation 

8 Indian immigration into Burma will, with effect from the 1st October, 1511, 
be subject to regulations and lestnclions, in Uic manner hereinafter cejilnincd 
Fa’^'^porls 

4 No Indian may enter Burma without a valid Indian passport containing 
his jihotogrnpli and other patticulars sufficient to cslablisb his identity 

Fafforl Visas and Tmmtpratxou Passports 

5 No Indian may enter Burma uitliout a passport iisa issued bv or on 
behalf of the Goicrnnirnt of Burma or an immigration permit issued by or' under 
authority of tlic Goicrnracnt of Burma 

Pass/vjrt Vi=ns 

It (I) 9 be Goicrnmcnt of India, or officers emploved bv them, mav issue on 
bdialf of the Government of Burma arid subject to terms and conditions inii osed 
bv the Goicrnmcnt of Burma, usas on pass} orts granted to Indians desirine to 
enter Hurmn ns iisitors or ns students in cdiicalionnl institutions 

(2) All a on an Indian visitor’s passport will be valid for llircc months but 
tins jenod may be evtended bv or under tbe nutboritv of tlie Government of Burma 
up to a total stay in Burma of twelve months 

P),-A fee of I?B 20 will be charged for iisitors’ tiros but no fee will be 

charged for extensions 

(5) A sUidctu’s t,.Q will be valid for a stated pened not exceeding five vears 
(a) No fee will bo charged for a students tifa ^ 

I^^riqfaio Prr'nits 

7 111 Saic as otlicrnise proiidcd bv (he terms of this agreement, no Indian 

mav enter Burma without one of the following classes of permits _ ^ ° 

(i) "A’ permits which will entitle the holder to remain in Burma for nn 
indefinite wnod and to accept raiploymcnt therein No bar vnll be pEon the 
ficquisiiion of a Burma domicile by holders of “A” permits ^ ^ 
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(it) " B” permits, which will entile the holder to reside in Buima for a speci- 
fied period and to accept emi'loyment therein “B” peimits being for limited 
peiiods, will not allow the holdeis to acqime a Burma domicile They will be 
issued for a maximum peiiod of three yeais and may be extended at the 
discretion of the Government of Burma foi further peiiods which, with the 
original peiiod, may not exceed a total of mne years fihe holder of a ‘B” 
permit may apply foi an ‘‘A’’ permit on the same teims as an original applicant 
foi an “A” permit 

(2) The issue of immigiation permits will be subject to the terms and condi- 
tions set out in this Agreement and also to such othei teims and conditions as the 
Government of Buima may piesciibe after consulting the Government of India, 
provided that any other terms and conditions so piesciibed shall not be inconsistent 
with the objects of this agieement The acceptance of these terms and conditions 
shall be a condition for the entry of the immigrants into Burma 
Restrictions on the numbers of permits and visas 

8 (1) The number of “A’ permits to be issued will be at the discretion of 
the Government of Burma and they will be issued only to persons whom the 
Goiernment of Burma consider to be of sufhcient financial standing or possessed of 
an assuied income in Burma of sufficient amount and to be persons who aie 
likely to be suitable foi permanent residence in Burma 

(2) “B” permits will be issued within such limits as may be prescribed in any 
year or other period by the Government of Burma after considering the advice of 
an Immigration Board 

(3) The Government of Burma reserve power to impose limits on the number 
of students and visitors’ visas to be issued by the Government of India on their 
behalf 

Dependants of immigrants with “A” permits or "B" permits 

9 (1) Applicants for ‘A” or ‘B’ permits will be leqmred to declare parti- 
culars of dependants whom they intend to bring to Burma either with them or 
at some future date 

Declared dependants 

(2) Should the applicant receive his permit, dependants declared under sub- 
clause (1) will be granted on application by the former the same class of permit as 
the applicant 

Undeclared dependants 

(3) Other dependants of the applicant may also, on application by him and 
at the discretion of the Government of Burma, be granted the same class of permit 
Limit of validity of dependants' per mit 

(4) The period of validity of a permit granted to a dependant will not extend 
beyond the period of validity of the peimit held by the person on whom they are 
dependant 

Land Frontier Migration 

10 The two Governments will co-opeiate in devising and effecting measures 
to deal with and to control immigration across the land frontier betueen the two 
countries It is understood that this will require consultation by the Government 
of India with the Provincial Governments concerned 

Immigration Board 

11 The Government of Buima will institute at an early date an Immigration 
Board to examine the relevant date and to tender advice to the Government of 
Burma geneially on matters of policy relating to Indian immigration into Bnrma 
and in particular on the fixing of quotas for the grant of permits The Board will 
be of mixed racial composition and Buimans, Indians and Europeans will be 
represented on it 

Penalties for unlawful entry or unlawful residence in Burma 

12 The penalties imposable under Burma legislation shall not exceed imprison- 
ment foi BIX months oi a fine of Ks 1,000, or both on persons convicted before a 
Magistrate of an infringement of the immigration rnles oi of a breach of the 
conditions of a permit, oi of making a false statement in order to obtain a permit 
or other privilege relating to entry to oi residence in Burma or to secure registra- 
tion as a privileged immigrant. 

Literacy Test 

13 The Government of Burma may impose a literacy test on applicants for 
“A” peimits 

Provided that such a test shall not be made in Burmese or in any other 
language indigenous to Burma, 
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Marriages or rohabitaUon bet, seen Indian male immigrants and uomcn hdong, ig to 

U 'ifZZ' TllSZl ...h . l„ ll„ ,n,l,eenO,,, 

rnccB of Biirim cst'ililiRhrd to the P-xtisfuction of tlic Government of ^ 

made n Vond.t.on for the .nncclhtion of permit or i.sn grnntcd to n mnlc Indian 

that CNccptionB iv.ll be made of marrn-CR entered into ivith the 

Banction of the Goicrnmcnt of Burma and that such Panclion in I he M'en if the 
immigrant make«, before the proposed marriage, provinon ivliich m midnicnt m 
the opinion of the Go\ eminent of Burmi fji the j ermanciit maintenance of the 
Momin he dcBires to minj 

Fees far permits .. . . i , . . 

15 'Ihc folloMing scale of fees mil be charged for immigration permits — 

“ A” ptri/ittp— Ks, 500 / r T> io 

"li" permits —Tar unskilled labourers, an entrance fee or a iisn tec, ol K'- IS, 

plus a rendcntml fee of Rs 3 for cierj jear or part of a jear for ivhuli the 

permit mil he lalid For other “B” pcrmila, an cntiance foe or a visa fee of Rs 

JO and a residential fee of Rs 20 for cicr\ itai or part of a >oar for iihiili the 

permit is iiilid \ir iiigt niuils mil be made to enable iniiiiigrnnts to pi} the 
residential fo( in }carh instdments if the} so desire 

A/joiifnii/s — Half the rate per depcndaiit of the fees pavablc h} the 
immigrant liimBelf 

CoUtclion from Lmployers of nsa or mtrance fics for "B" jcniits 

IG 'llic Goicrnincnt of Burma accept the principle tliat tlic iiieidciiec of 
entrance or iien fees and of the stamp diila charged in resiicct of ‘ B” permit 
holdciB should fall on the cniploNor and iiiidcrtake to collect Bnth fees from the 
croployci or prospective emplovcr in cases whcic a permit is issued at his instance 
Dcpoiils 

17 Before entry info Burma a deposit of Rs 20 will he made to the Gov* 
\rrnmcnt of Binnia b} person who are granted ‘B” permits and h} their depcii* 
dantfl to coici the cost of icpatriating them Repatriation will bp at the chmcc of 
the repatriated Indian to the ports of (a) Cilcutta (b) Chittagong (c) 'ladraB, 
((/) Viragapatam and (c) Goimlpiir The deposit pill be icfitnded if the person 
concerned leaies Burma of his own accord or obtains an "A" permit 

Stump Dntg 

18 Api'licalions for all classes of permits under the immigration control 
arrangements shall be mihjcct to Rtamp data under the ordinary law of Burma 

Pro ision Relating To Indians Already In Burma 

Indians who arr born and bred tit Burma and who haic made Burma their per- 
manent home 

19 'Jhc Government of Burma recognise that Indians who are born and bred 
in Burma, have made Burma their permanent homo and regard their future and the 
future of their families ns hound nji with its interests arc entitled to be recarded ns 
hating established a claim if they vish to make it, to a Burma domnile and 
therclorc to the benefit of bcclion 141 of the Government of Burma Act, 3915 
Acquifitinn^ of Burma domicile bit Indians in Burma 

20 No restriction will be placed on the ncquistinn of a Burma domicile under 
due process of lap In Indians lattfulh residing in Burma cvcepimg (lio'C ttlio b\ 

the Irrmp and conditions of a permit which ontiilcs tlicra to reside in Burma arc 
not giteii the right of residence beyond a specified period 
Pritihmd um gra its 

22 Indians who prove a total residence in Btirran of seven calendar a cars 
between the loth Tul}, 1032 and the 15th July. 1911 will be termed ViuWed 
immigrant® 

bnch privileged immigrants shall hate the right to further residence and to 
the acceptance of further cmplo}mcnt ,n Burma without limit of time but thS 
n ^ ”1 immigrants should the} be absent from Burma 

for ft conlinuou*: period cxoccdinc one %Cftr after the Tith Julv 

nf frrn imnucmot, so lonj; ns he reinins stains ^vili be pren the n^rhl 

moIZ ' ‘ ° of than twche 

Dep^n’ianis PrttsIcQcd Inr^t^rani^ 

si"."- SrSkSi/i""'--''* !» 
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THE POSITION OF INDIANS IN BURMA [ new delhi- 
(j) One wife if there is no other wife residing in Burma 

(tt) His sons below the age of 18 by the wife who is granted an ‘ A” permit 
under this clause or by a wife residing with him in Burma, 

(m) His unmarried daughters by the wife who is granted an “A” permit 
under this clause or by a wife residing with him in Buima 

Indians who aie a 'ready in Burma but have not qualified as privileged immigrants 

23 Othei Indians who are in Burma on the loth July ’41, will be entitled 
to remain in Burma indefinitely and to accept work for an indefinite period and 
will retain their privileges under Section 44 of the Government of Buima Act 1935 

Should an ludian of this class leave Burma for any period, his claim to 
re-entry will be dealt with in the same manner as an application for entry by a 
new Indian immigrant and if le-admitted into Burma such person will be tieated 
as new Indian immigrant uith the exception that he will have a preferential claim 
to a “B” permit over new Indian immigrants 
Transitory Provisions 

24 During the transition period pending the constitution of an Immigration 
Board and the consideration bj the Goierument of Burma of proposals to be made 
bv the Board foi the quotas for permits to be issued to Indian immigrants, the 
Government of India will prohibit the emigiation to Burma of Indians for the 
purpose of unskilled work from the 21st July, ’41 with the exception of seasonal 
laboureis who may, at the instance of the Government of Burma, be granted pass- 
ports up to numbers agreed upon between the two Governments 

Begistration of Indians in Burma 

25 The Government of Burma will institute at an early date a system of 
registering Indians in Burma 

GENERAL 

Power of Exemption 

26 The Government of Burma may exempt any person from any or all the 
conditions and restrictions that may be imposed under this Agreement 
Co-operation between the two Governments 

27 'Ihe two Governments will act in close co-operation to achieve the objects 
of the Agreement and will freely consult each other on points of difficulty that may 
arise 

In particular the Government of Burma will grant the Government of India 
an opportunity of commenting on proposals to'- fix quotas and on the lecommenda- 
tions of the Immigration Board on which such proposals are based. 



^ The Raw Materials of India 

Even in the first centur? of the Chnstian era Inctn vrns 
for her raw miti'n-'ls v\hich found their waj into the workshop'^ of Esrypt, 
Grccoe and Rome That extremely experienced, thoiipli anonjmous Orwk 
merchant, ivho wrote the Pcrinlus of the Ervthrean bea and so colic ted "'ll 

then known data on the Indian trade, remarked on the coloured lac, the ebony, 

the Fo^amnm oil the timber and the ‘honev from reeds” (we now know it ns 
suear) winch India exported in tho«e carl v days .,,,11 , 

Much later, when the merchants of Western Europe established direct contact 
with Indian markets they were chiefly interested in bining spices and manufactures 
such ns the bnpeb Indian fabrics , 1 * 

Po it was onlv in comparativclx recent times that ana one rcalbcd the vast 
importance of India ns a supplier of the tape of raw materials wliicb modern iiulnsli^ 
needs— the iron and coal and a score of other minerals , the aczctablc oils 
for the maker of focKlo soaps and paints , the fibres sneh as cotton, pite (a world 
monopoly licrc) and avool w huh modem textiles demand, the li.dc5 and skins, 
the timber, the raw drugs used by caerv community nowadaas 

With the wide range of climate, from the iice and rubber growing lands 
of the far south to the wheat and the coniferous forests of the Punjab and the 
Dimalaaas, India is in a position to offer the world the avidest possible solcv tion 
of prodiuts winch the sod can groav Morcoacr, and this is especially the case 
since irricition had made such headwaa there is spare to ruse these crops on a 
acia large scale indeed It should not be forgotten that India is as big as Europe, 
excluding Russia 

Nineteen categories of raw materials arc at present exported, nccortung to 
the ofllcial classification Of these "cotton, raw and waste” comes first (Ks -il.Ol 
lakhs), followed ba jnto (Rs lb, 81 lakhs), sectls including oilnnts (Rs 11,89 lakhs), 
hides and skins (f’s 1,12 lakhs), wool (Rs lakhs), metallic ores, scrap iron and 
steel (Rs 2, 'S lakhs), including manganese (Rs 1,8'2 lakhs , gums, resin and lac 
(Rs 2,22 laklis), oil cakes (Rs 2 02 lakhs), co-’l (Rb 1,S9 lakhs , “other non-mctallu 
mining and quarry production” (Rs 157 lakhs), oils, aogefablc, mineral and 
animal (Rs 1 17 lakhs), rubber (Rs 91 lakhs) and smaller amounts of fodder bran 
and j ollards, paper making material, tallow stcanne and wax, silk and timber 
These figures are for the year IQIb-lO 

The eflbet of the war on Indo-Eiiiopean trade has been to close markets 
for raw materials worth approximatelv Rs 10,00 lakhs, consisting cbicfiy of raw 
jut/', raw cotton, oil seeds and oil cake, hides and skins and smaller amounts of 
manganese ore tea, oils, lae, manure, raw silk, raw hemp, coir and coffee The 
Enro'^can countries normally took about one sixth of India’s jute, onc-sixth of 
her cotton, one third of her oil cake, nearly half of ber Oil seeds and onu-lhird 
of her hides and skins 

On the Otlier hand, the trade returns for l^io-io reveal that except for oil 
secfls and cake which show an aggregate decline of Rs 4 17 lakhs, nearlv all 
India’s major raw material exports marked imprcssne gams — raw jute and raw 
cotton leadmc with Rs 041 and Re, 6,17 laklis rcspectivoR Tnic, these figoires 
cover the first six months of war as well as six months’ sales to the contment 
of 1 nronc and thee arc therefore abnormal, but thev do illustrate the elasticrtv 
of the Indian <=0 irees of siqiph In the case of jnto' for example, there has bc.-n 
a W per cent increase in exports, and the P40 crop is forecast to show another 
dO per cent rise 1 

Another example of Indn's potentiality as a prouder of raw mafenals may 
be seen in the case of wheat In vears of poor pnccs India hardh enters the 
intemat’onal market at all — f(X) tons exported in 1911 but when tJie jiriccs arc 
right the amount^ available is considerable— 200 CCO tons in 193C— a vear when 
pnccs were about 75 per cent of normal average and 459,606 tons m 1937-d8 

Cotton, Jute and Wool 

If wc examine India s raw materials on the existing has s shown bv our 
exports, cotton is by far and away tlic mo't important- in f"ct it can be rccarded 
as tlic out'^tanding money crop m tl e c ountry India is the world’s second largest 

’ Jl'C following was pubbdied at the iiistanep of the Government of India jn 
the /rdian /a/ernadon dated the loth September 1941 m anmam 

50 
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producei An aTcrage of about seven million 40Q-lb bales are piodueed yearly 
and of tbis nearly half is available foi export, being ivoith fiom Es 24 66 ‘lakhs 
to Es 31,04 lakhs 

It IS giovm mainly m the gieat Black Earth region of the Deccan , the 
Commas, rvhich mclude parts of the Cent’-al Provinces and part of Bombay , in 
Kathiawar, m northern Mysore, in southern iladi-’S, m bind and m the Punjab 
But, as Sir Chunilal V Mehta, Bombay cotton m-ignate, has put it “The bulk 
of the Indian crop still lemams of the shoidest and coarsest staple possible 
The climatic chaiarteristics of the Oomras tract are in a large mersuie responsible” 

It IS probably tins mam central block of cotton-pioducing country which 
has siven India her reputation for a short staple product, mamfy smtable for 
the Sreap quahty textiles woven in India and Japan nho is India’s biggest 
buyer of raw cotton 

On the other hand, it should be noted that m tlie past 20 years energetic 
measures bare been taken to improve the quality of India’s crop and m this 
respect the Indian Central Cotton Committee s avoik is most notable 

Neav breeds of cotton have been mtrodiiced , mixing cotton and ti insportuig 
seed cotton fiom one region to anotlier for mixing purroses have been made 
offences While 25 years ago the amount of cotton of 15/16 ' staple grown m India 
was pracbcally negligible the production of such cotton in 1937-38 was nearh half 
a million bales 

Cotton IS the subject of another topic in this group so it is not necess'^ry to 
go into details here Let it be sufficient to point out that India’s cotton is 
steadily improiing and that supplies capible ot spinning tiie hightest standard 
warp counts of 30’s to 33’s are obtiinable Crops of this co'ton are now replacing 
varieties which would onl\ spin 8 b or lO’s, in the Oomias tract of the Central 
Provinces and Beiar 

Jute Second Most Important 

Jute, the second most important Indian agncuEuial raw material, is 
of course a raouopoly of the foui piovmces, Bi ngal, Assam, Bihai and Onssa, with 
Bengal growing about 90 per cent of the total In the pist seven rears annual 
production nas been about nine million bales of 400 lbs eacn, of which about half 
is exported raw, the rest being m-’mifactiued into Hessian Oi. gunny clotb m Indian 
mills 

During the past decade these mills have siiSered severelv thiough over-prodiic- 
tion and a ciitical stage had been reached late in 193S when the Covernment of 
Bensral promulgated an ordinance lestricting output Further oidmmces lu 1939 
fixed minimum prices for law jute futuies and lless'an futuies 

The war of course imraediaieh chan_ed the situation, the mills having to 
work at high jiresbuie to meet the rush oiders for millions of sand-bags Since 
then, the closure of the contuieiital m-^rket (mostly foi law jute) worth Es 7,00 
lakhs a year and the increase in the size of the crop, appear to have broken boom 
conditions 

Jute thus retains its place as the world’s cheapest jiacking cloth When first 
introduced into England it was used foi rope®, dooi mats, caipets, etc , 
blit since a method of spinning it was de\ eloped, this fibie has almost exclusively 
been used for making hessian or sacking cloth and m that foim it is sold to nearly 
every manufacturing nation in the world 
Search For Substitutes 

Such monopoly of the wrapping cloth industiy has inevitably spurred others, 
and especially the totalitarian States to seek substitutes It was lepoited some 
time before the war that both Italy and Geimany had piodueed “staple fibres,” 
from ‘esparto’ grass and wood respectiveh, to replice jnte 

Various other fibres have been reported in other jiaits of the world and the 
American tendency to use cotton or paper bags or to handle gram in bulk all 
seem liable to injure jute’s hold on the wo Ids sicking business But the sudden 
upswing of business which followed the outbreak of war soon showed that jute 
hessian was still the most practical position of the lot 

It is possible, however that the position may be stabilised as fresh uses foi 
jute are developed There is a luge potential market foi the fibre in making cloth- 
ing materials textiles for curtains ujjpolstery, etc , and for finer tvpes of canvas 
At least one form of men s suiting, which contains a pioportioii of jute, has been 
successfully marketed in tropical countries 
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It n(h.=n).!e to dcnl licrc bncflj iTitb ll.e other fibres yLicIi 

nrn vofil Silk Hid bi'm,i Iniinn rool exports stood at o^cr Ks 3(» lakhs 

(iiinnuO’^W-lO ami miicb of U r\a-> boutrht for carpet inaking While the 

Inst*' boweter, a ,,00(1 deal of the supph nrailablc in India m poinK into army 
bhukot=, thiiH >. 111111 ; llie li'’ to the nll-too-prcialeiit idea that wool Ironi this 
coiintrT IB too (oiise for niotliinj; but car| ets . - , , „ 

li IS qiiiie true of com sc that a {.real deal of rouKh aool is crown on the 
sheen nromid the iilkii-fB in the hotter pins of the countrx but on the o her hand 
there can be no doubt abmil the cxlraoidinnn finrnc's of the product uliich conics 
from the animals rin»d nlonu the cd'.,c o' the. dc'-ert and in the Himalayns 

'I he exlicmriv line qnniila of tlic {ieeces which made KnshnHr shawls famous 
IS a case III point 'ihat snili qnalny is ninilnblc in commercial quantities is 
proicd III the aotillcn mills of Upper India, who hiij Biipidies in the Himnlnjns 
and 1 rate line f,r <dcs of cloth Lxperiments are pomp forward in various ) arts 
of the tmitUrj to improac wool aields intlnding trossinp Indian biccds of sheep 

with ,;jnr,]]_ iifunlh hclwren Rs 2 and Rs 3 lakhs, thoiiph in the 

year war Inpni t!u\ ]nmi(d »o P,«' U la! lis India does not, liow ever, njipcnr etcr 
to haic hren a raw nik c lortmp countij on nnv considerable scale , in fact on 
liilmne she is an imjoilci, mnnnfai inniip raw nU into valiinblc textiles on bnnd- 
loome m such fnnons cciitics as Iktmrcs and Snrit 

In tbeofiiiinl 1 1 issjfn aiimi of oilici levlilc materials” exported raw bemp 
IS the most important Umalia lie told is between Its 70 and Rs €0 lakhs — of 
which hemp takes the lion’s sliaie 

Vegefcble Oils 

The next picat prmip of raw matennls consists of oil seeds and nuts 
(Rs likhs), ol c lies (Rs 2,Cd hkbs) and ‘oils, vcpciable, mineral and 

nriiiunl ’ (its 1,37^ 1 iklis) Ibe major pnit of tlic oil is rcpct'iblc in oripin 

'flic oil seed indiistn ns old as India itself, aflects almost the whole 
of the counln and since a tcr\ considerable propoition of the seeds prown 
are iiilciulcd loi elomcsin use— enokinp, )i(.hlinp, etc —it is difliciilt to produce 
statistics of the an oimis hanrsicd each vcai Howcicr, it mn) he assumed that 
the quaiuuics actnallv exjoutd aic onix a fraction of tbc total since Indian indiis- 
trj iisclf also conmmch a cnni-idoiaide amount of the produce which comes on the 
raaikct— jiaitionlailc of casloi sced 

In s| lie of tills, howe'er, India is reckoned (he arorld s second larpest snpjilier 
of oil seeds, the fust in noimal tunes hemp China Owing to the present slate of 
the latter eountrv howt'er. it seems quite likely that as an exporter India piobably 
holds the first place 

Loss of tlic tontinental markets, worth over Rs CCO lakhs has been partlv 
made uj' l.\ wartime clcmands cisewlicte and diiriiip 1939 JO cxiorts of raw seeds 
showed a droj) of onlj Rs ),i'i j ,j,i p j.jii-th ofiset bj an increase of Kb 31 lakhs 
in cxj'orts of oil* 

ir,Hf 1 'T* “V'Vl *1’'^ "'f'®' important is pround nut Rs 719 lakhs 

Inllis). hnned Rs d,i7 lakhs caslor seed Rs 71 
lakhs (a hip )t mp aijaunih owm„ to war demand), rape seed Rs 32 lakhs fan 

(nmm? ""i ons rft>« cocoannt oil 
a list of I il (hfitrtnl 
Indiin liidisuial Rcse,xf^li Ihircau) 

^’"••‘■tin j ou.ts ow‘ that exports of these seeds from 

It IS rsurHAl kmind nut is i] c main oil seed export 

u * w ,1, rai ’k'',-™, r- Miir f. r 'i;, iJt. ri? j,; 


a! out a 1 ikli a rear), consluntc the mam exjort oil 'cecls out of 
kmcs fhoi n in iad-on rcgclabk Otis (Bulletin Xo 10 of the 
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employed as an adulterant for the latter It is a favourite oil for margarine 
making and is also used in soap Gionnd-nut is usually exported in its shells as 
there is a consideiable iisk of the decoiticated nuts healing and turning the oil 
rancid in transit 

Linseed, the next most important of the oil seeds, was the first to be 
commertiallj exported from India and foi many years about half the woild supply 
was grown here In leient years Russia has headed the list of pioduters {though 
not of exporters) followed bj Argentina who nowadajs has taken India’s plain as 
an exporter All the same, the Indian seed lanks next to the Baltic tNorth 
Russian) variety, which is letkoned the highest quality by international markets 
The produce of Aigentina and South Russia ranks lowei than that of India 

The Indian exnort of seed has fluctuated widely in recent years, the value 
having been as high as Rs 5,75 lakhs— in 19i9-30 The main uses for the oil are 
of course in manutacturing paint and vanish, linoleum, oiled fabiits, printing inks, 
imitation leather and soft soap ihe chief growing areas are the pi ounces of 
Bihar, Oiissa, the Central Pio\ luces, the United Proiinces and H\deiabad State. 

In spite of ciops raised in Biazil and other countries, India still dominates 
the castor seed and castor oil markets of the world Foi examjile, in 1937*38 seed 
worth Rs 64 lakhs and ueaily 24 million gallons of castoi oil were exported 
However, since in many parts of India castor oil is still in general use as a 
lubricant, only about oue-third of the total crop normally reaches the export 
market 

Efforts are being made to improve the standard of the Indian crop, a senes of 
experiments financed by the Impeiial Council of Agricultuial Research, hating 
been started in Hydeiabad State, the mam growing area Bombay, the Central 
Provinces, Bihar and Orissa also grow castor crops and much of the seed is locally 
crushed to provide a lubricant The oil cake, being unsuitable as cattle food, 
provides a valuale mauuie Castor oil’s qualities as a lubricant have enabled it 
to stand comparison with mineral oil lubiicants — even in such peculiar conditions 
of strain as racing cars and aeroplane engines This oil, however, is stated to lack 
stability over a long peiiod unless suitably treated, but recently the Indian 
Industrial Research Bureau reported that chemical investigations have resulted 
in the discovery of a dozen chemicals which are effective stabilisers when used in 
vegetable oils including castor, ground-nut and cotton seed oil The Bureau regards 
oils as a potential source of good quality engine lubiicants 

Apart from its well-known medical use as a purgative, castor oil is also 
valuable to industry as an ingiedient of transparent soap 

Rape seed, the exports of which have shown violent fluctuations in recent 
years, and stood at Rs 32 lakhs in 1939 40, constitutes a very large crop in India — 
about a million tons being grown each yeai, mainly in Bengal, Bihai, Orissa, the 
Punjab, Bombay, the United Provinces and the Cenlial ProMiices Rape actually 
forms a group of seeds and not a single variety. The oil expiessed fiom these 
seeds is generally known in India as mustard oil in Europe the trade knows it as 
rape or colza oil In India it is perhaps the most popular of all vegetable oils, 
being used for cooking, lighting and for personal use as a massage In western 
industry, the oil is thickened by blowing an through it and it is then used in 
compounded lubiicants 

Another oil seed which has a somewhat similar history to rape in the foreign 
market is sesamum, often known as gingelly or til in India Although about 
400 000 tons are grown each year in Bengal, Bihar, Bombay, the Central Provinces, 
Madras, the United Povinces and Hydeiabad, only a compartively small amount is 
exported , Rs 74 lakhs worth in 1939 40 against Rs 15 lakhs worth in 1938-39 

In India, howeier, sesamum oil has much the same uses as rape, except that 
it IS considered superior to the latter, its moie delicate flavoiu making it valuable 
for cooking It is this quality of flavour which makes it possible to use sesamum 
as a substitute for olive oil In western countries imports of the oils are used in 
making margarine 

Though the seeds and oils just discussed are the main items on India’s list of 
exported vegetable oil materials, it is worth pointing out that there is a long list of 
other seeds of the same type, which according to the individual requiiements of the 
foreign buyer might be well worth exporting 

For example, cotton seed, of which India is the world’s second largest producer 
with eight million tons, being second only to the U S A There has been a very 
marked decline in exports of Indian seed, despite a rise in the export of oil— over 
368,000 gallons were exported in 1933-34 
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VEGETABLE OILS & ANIMAL PKODUCTS 


Normnllv the eecd is UFcd for cittle, but •when refined, the oil is edible and is 
inmnft used fn mkinii niftvpariiie and as salad oil As the seed is a by-product o 
India’s prcnt coiloii ciop ample supplies arc always available miinlrv 

Southern India’s immense production of cocoanuts has j 

famous in the cocoamit oil market and in fact the desmption Ooclnn Boiled White 
renresents a world standard of esicllentc in this parlitular product „ i 

Of recent years India lias fip;uicd na an importer of this oil, not becaiiBe her 
own supplies arc short, but because the lower prictd oil from Ceylon has obtained 
an important part of the market in Central and llpper India, niucli to the detriment 
of nrowers m South India India, however, has high quality oils to offer to the 


Of the other oil crops which can be prown in this country, probably Tunp or 
Chinese Wood Oil has one of the briphust futures At present the Indian crop of 
seed IS small— only nhont 20 tons (in 1917) However, now that it has been 
estiiblisbed that the Indian product is in every way compaiaWe to the original 
Chineae oil plantations arc going ahead, particularly in Assam and Bilmr Attempts 
are also being made to grow the tree in the United Brovinces and in the North 
West Frontier Province 

lung oil has grown rapidly in popnlanty in reoent years because as an ingrc 
dicnt of varnish il shows vciy high water-resisting properties, rapid drying and 
stands sntisfncloiily in climates of high hnmidiiy It has become particularly 
popular with Amcntnii varnish makers, who use it for making varnishes Irom 
Tcsins and ester gums (it is not used with bard varnish resins because it solidifies 
on boating) Consequently, in view of disturbed stale of Glinm in recent years, 
supplies from otliei eouiccb, including the USA itself, arc being developed North- 
eastern India appears to bo eminently suiiablc as n growing area 

AnoUier valuable paint ingredient is expressed from safflower seed, wlncb is 
prown for its oil and also for its yellow dye which should not he confused with 
saffron Safflower, which has nlrcadv been introduced as an oil seed crop in the 
USA , yields an oil which is suiiahle for roplneiug linseed ns it lias the vnlimble 
property of prcvenling the yellowing ot white or delicately tinted paints used m 
lutciior decoration 


let another useful paint oil, on account of its good drying qualifies, is solantim 
oil which can be produced in commercial qimnlities from Solatium iiidieum— n very 
common undershrub in trojucal India 

Hemp seed and niger seed oils which are grown in commercial quantities m 
India, have in the past been sold to France and Germany as paint and soap oils 
respectively 

Among the non drving vegetable oils, one of the most important to soap 
makers in India is mahun butter, a group of oils yielded by the seeds of the RiisMa 
species of trees common in many parts of the country and already commercially 
exploited, ns ihcir flowers arc n leading source of alcohol Apart ftom their soap 
making properties, these ' butters’ are edible and are used as a food locally in 

1 YICmH ' 


Animal Producto 

India’s export list of raw materials is "Hides and 
diVpn.'rcn ^ «ndressed Since, lowevcr, this forms the subject of n separate 

».lh l«l!f prolSJ.kn'’Tu, •'« '"■■i 

entile hides a Tear, vrhilc the U ^ estimated to produce 20 inilhon 

F.r ..d k.d .t.;. cJ', S'L'f .S„r'£“ri 
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to tlie virtuil stoppage of Chinese supplies India occupies at present a unique 
place in world raaikets 

In 1939 40 India expoited Es 4,12 lakhs worth of law hides and skins, 
mainly to Etiiope and Anieiica and also to Austinlia There is also a groaint' 
expoit of tanned hides and leathei “ 

Aiising out of this cattle industry is an exnoit of over Es 30 lakhs worth 
of bones and bone-meal for maiinie, though this amount is obviously cai'able 
of gieat expansion if the demand justified it Animal pioducts also have a shaie 
in the Es 3 lakhs exports of tallow, steaiine and wax 


Lac and Recins 

Lac, which might with truth be teimed an insect pioduct, is the mein part 
of the expoit item “gums, lesins and lie” woith o\ei Es 2 22 lakhs in 1939-40 Of 
this amount lac accounted for Es 1,90 lakhs Indian production is between 40 000 
and 50, (XX) tons of law lac a a eat and most of this is sent abroad Hie demand 
foi lac has iisen considerably since the oi'tbieak of liar, and research has shown 
that It IS siiit.ible foi a huge mimbei of wai piiiposes 

Lac IS the resinous secretion of the insect coccus lacca which also yields red 
dye, like its relatne the cochineal insect Ihe lie insect feeds upon tlie twigs of 
certain trees and is cultiv ited especidh in Koith India ^ In its lefined form, in 
which it IS usually jiacked for expoit, it is known as shellac Eeseaieh both to 
improve cultiiation and to inciease the numbei of uses of lac has been earned on 
energeticalh m India, and in spite of the competition of sinthetic lesins and 
lacqiieis Indian lac has contrived to hold I's own and can take its place in the 
moulding industi-s, a field which has been cicatly widened by the development of 
synthetic lesins in lecent rears At piesent between 30 and 40 per cent of the total 
woild output of lac is used by the giamophone lecord mdustiy, since synthetic lac 
cannot take the jdace of shell ic foi high class lecoids 

Inquuies for possible new usts foi shellac especially for war-time needs, nave 
been leceired by the London Lie Rescaic’i Laboiatoiy, which is financed by the 
Indian Lac Cess Committee and it is lepoited that new uses of lac for load paints, 
anti-gas paints, luminous paints, shell ic bitumen, Sjuiit paints quick setting cements 
and rapid drying raiinshes for raineial oil and petiol couiaineis have been dis- 
covered The uses of lac and modified lac ns an adlicsne bi ider in the electrical 
industries has been investigated with pioraising lesidts A black baking enamel of 
salisfactoiy quality has been piepaied fiom refuse lac at low cost 

At piesent India supplies a veiv consideiable inoportion of the world's lac 
According to the report of the Indian Goieinment Trade Commissioner in New 
Yoik foi the last quarter of 1939, he impoits into the USA, increased by 
about 172 per cent and India was the sole souice of supply dining this quarter 
Sinulaily USAs impoits of unbleached bhellac dining the same quarter were 
piactically all supplied by India 

Other forms of gums and lesins which India can supply include turpentine 
and resin of the ehir pine fpmus long>foha), one of the fiist foiest pioducts of 
which full uUlisatiou has been made Chii Pine resin production amounts to 
88,484 cwt yielding about 144,212 gallons of tuipentine and 59,254 cwt of resin 
It IS stated by Di b Kii^hna of the Indirn Forest Research Institute that the 
hulk of the oil aftei rectification, yields a tuipentine which compares favourably 
with the American and French product 

The gum resin of the balai tiee (Boswelha seriata) is also stated by Dr 
Kiishna to be a possible source of tuipentine substitute whith has not yet been 
exploited on a commercial scale The tree is common in Bihar, Orissa, Central 
Provinces, Enjpiitaiia, Central India and parts of the Deccan 


Mineral Resomces 

As a pioducer of mineials, India has a veiy long history indeed Some of the 
earliest known steel has been found in Cential India, and small deposits of iron 
ore have been worked fiom a very eaiiy age Competition fiom modern industrial 
methods abroad severely set back such village srodteis, but it was not until 1830 
that attempt!! to exploit India’s remaikable non resources began on a large scale 
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Since then Indinn mininp Ina progressed often Molent fluctintions it is 
true until the eoimtr\ to di\ is the s^miid toil end iron ore producer in 
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In 1933 production -was a little over one-fiftb of that of tbe peat year 1927 
(1,129,353 tons) and the value less than one-twenty-second part of the 1927 value, 
Since then there has been a considerable recovery and all producing distncts are 
now busv asain In 1938 production was 967,929 tons, worth more than Es 3,^ 
lakhs Of this 518 342 tons were exported mainly to the United Kintrdom, Japan 
and France The Indian non and steel industry consumes about 60 000 tons of 
manganese a year 

Mini mining areas at the Balaghat, Bhandira and Nagpur districts of the 
Central Provinces , Smdur one of the Midras S'afes , Keon]hai and Bonai among 
the Eistern States Singhbhnm in Bihar, the North Kanara and Panch Mahals 
distncts of Bombay, and Myore State 

The Central Provinces ores are usually a mixture of braunite and psiloraelane 
Their composition is very hard and thus the ore bodies tend to form small hills nhere 
quariying is easy According to Dr A M Heron, former Director of the Geological 
Survey of India, the resources of ore in the Central Provinces are so large that the 
question of exhaustion has not arisen He also states that though the known 
manganese deposits in Keonjhar and Sandur are not as large as those of the Central 
Provinces, “they are prohablv very numerous in country which has as yet not 
been fully explored ” 

Mica, as already mentioned, is one of India’s mineral specialities since three- 
quarters of the world’s supply of sheet and block mica is provided by this country 
During 1953 Germany bought more than 30,000 cwt , being third, after Britain and 
the U S A. , on the list of purchasers There haae been considerable increases in 
Indian production and export in the past few yeais, the 1938 production figure 
being 123,169 cwt exclusive of waste and valued at *Rs 42 lakhs 

Mica deposits are widely distributed through the country, but it is reckoned 
that nearly 80 per cent comes fiom Bihar and most of the rest from the Nellore 
district of Madras Other mica producing areas are Rn]pntana, Mysore, Gwalior and 
Travancore Phlogopite is found in Travancoie, the other deposits being muscovite 

Di Heron points out that though mining methods are primitive, the women 
workers of Bihar who are responsible for dressing and splitting the mica are so 

skilful that no doubt the excellence of their craft ‘ contributes to the eminence of 
the Indian mica indastiy, for every year there is an import of some tons of foreign 
block mica into India for splitting to be exported again in the form of fine 

splittings, l/lOO'ith inch being the usual thickness of the film ” 

An interesting by-product of the mica workings in Ajmer Merwara is bervl, 
a serai precious stone in the sime group as the emerald I he Ajmer-Merwara 
beryl is not gem quality and in normal times is shipped to Germany and America 
where it is used as ore from which the metal be^^ Ilium is extracted' Indian pro- 
duction has fluctuated in recent years between 324 tons in ’33 and 17 4 tons in ’38 

There is no recoid of beryl production on such a large scale in the rest of the 

world 

As a petroleum producer India is, of course, overshadowed bv her neighbour 
Burma, but nevertheless Indian production is incresing— from 75,657,857 gallons in 
’37 to 87 032 371 gallons in ’33 '1 hough this only represents 010 percent of 

world production, it does mean an appreciable increase, especially from the Attock 
field in the Punjab where more than 21 million gallons were produced in ‘38 The 
Digboi field in Assam produced nearly 66 million gallons 

This internal production is, of course, only a fraction of India’s own needs of 
kerosene, petrol and other mineral oils, but between 10,000 and 20,000 tons of 
parafiin wax are exported annually 

India’s known deposits of base metals — ^tin, lead, zinc and copper — are poor 
Tin occurs in the Bihar mica belt but is of no importance Old lead and zinc 
workings are known to exist, but nowadays there is no production worth 
mentioning 

Copper has apparently been exploited in old workings scattered about the 
country but in only two places is there working on a commercial scale The more 
important of the two is the Singhbhnm coppei belt in Bihar, where reserves of ore 
at the end of ’38 amounted to 852 300 short tons, yielding 2 88 per cent copper 
Production of refined copper is about 6,0J0 tons annually A very small production 
of copper ore was reported in Mysore m ’38 

A very large number of other minerals important to industry are shown m 
India’s production list, though the quantity raised is often small and gives little 
indication of the country’s potential supply For example, bauxite, the material 
from which aluminium is produced , according to the ’38 returns only 4,634 tons 
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trcre raised in (hat jear Practically all this rras exported because as yet India 

7i^slToivn ttf "imliTas xast deposits ot good bauxite scattered all over 
(he couiitrv Tvi'ical examples are 'lungar Hill, only 30 miles from Bombay City, 
Lc arc L timatcd to be 750 tons of bauxite of 4J per cent alumina 

oonlcnt nvailnW^ are also vast qualities i.i the Balaghat, Jubbulpore. 

Slandih f-coni and Nnndgaoii distriets of the Central Proiinces and in Bibar 

Ilm’piulc tbe sourte of tilamiim dioxide much in demand for tetanmm paints, 
provides one of the most spectacular of Indian mineral deve opments in rec^t 
yeirs Fiorn a production of 400 tons in ’22 output has rapidly risen to 181017 
tons in ’JS Suice '27 India has been the world’s leading producer 

llmoMitc ih reentered from ihc blnck sands neat Copo Comonn, the sontherji 
tip of India 111 Iravnncote Stale, where it ociiirs in association wUh moiiazite, a 
source of thorium nitrate, and nrcon, the production of both of which is increasing 
Zircon is used m the preparation of rirconia, a valuable refractory, and or 

mctallK zirtonium , , . . rr . , 

Of rcfacloncs India Ins n aery cousidcrablo store kyamte, sibmnnite, 
quaitiUtc and qiurtz mica sebist and corundum are all exploited, most of them in 
Smgiiblmni, llie 1 astern States and Ajmir-lierwara Sillimnnite occurs in 'Irninn- 
toro and alone nitli corundum in Central Imlm Conmdum is also found in the 
Silcm di‘-tiict of Aladrns and in Mysore 6’ate 

Chromite, the oxide of chromium and iron used for furnace lining®, is 
exploited in Bdnchistan, where the mam supplies appear to be, and in Bihai, the 
Eastern States, Bombay and Mysoie 

Magnesite, another furnace liner, is found in almost unlimited quantities in 
(lie lulls of the Salem district of Madras and also in Mysore State hlorc kilns 
are being erected in Salem and production is being raised from 1,200 to 1,600 
tons a month 

Of the other minerals useful to industry, India is already producing in 
comraercml quanlitics gvpsum (Kashmir Madras, Punjab, Rnjputann, United 
ProMnecsk steatite (Guntur in Madras Bihar, Central India Central and United 
Poivuice®, Lnstern Sta'cs, Mysore and Rajputann), fnilcr’s earth (Central ProiinccB, 
Puiijab and Rapuitaiia), barytes (Madras and Raiputana) ochres of which very 
large qiiantitic® are leadiii ai iilable (Central India, Central Pioiinces Eastern 
‘'tiles, Madras, Orissa and I’ljputann), graphite (Mysore, Gciitral Proiinees, 
Madras, 1 astern Slates) tungsten, ore (wolfram) (Todlipiir State), asbestos (Eastern 
Stat(s, Al\sorc and Bajputana) fclejiar {Mysoie and Kajpnfann), garnet sand 
(AI uiriib), bentonite (Todhpur), apatite (Bihar and Madras), tantahtc (Moiighyr lu 
Bihar), and antimony ore (zinckcnito) in Cbitral Stale 

A great many of these resources Imie only been deiclopcd in recent xcirs 
and produtium mid export ictunib show considerable tlm tiiations 'Jhese arc due 
not o lb (0 the yamlioiis m world prices atTectiiig many miiicralh, but also to 
Indn’s rcmolintss from the mnric's of Europe and America IVcrc a demand to 
grow uji in tlic 1 a«!crn hemisphere India could undoiibttdh compelo most success- 
fulh 111 such a market In recent years this has been proved by Japan who is 
ako remote from the estern mineral markets and has couscquenllv purchased 
Ini,,c qumiiitics of her iiulustrial minerals here 

Gold, (of winch India has a large production in the Kolar area) and precious 
Slones (diamonds m Central India and sapphires and aquamarines in Kashmir) 
have not boon di' iissed here ns they do not appear to come stnctlv wilbiii the 
scope of raw material- * 

Ahntion siiould however, bo made of India’s scrap metal About COOOO tons 
of non-ferrous sirap indnding brass, bionze, copjicr, white metal, etc, are iiormallv 
avaibiblc for export, in addilion to large quantities of scrap iron and steel ^ 

Kaw iwntcn Is wh’ch though no* providing very impressive exnort fimirpo 
UnKandlncrS^ development, are to be found among India’s 

a isArn (he vast coniferous forest of (he Himalava= (ho f^aV 

Slav of mail 1 jnngles of the Western Ghats and' tfe aS 

■l.«fi,„g„dc,oltolho,o- .toy, 
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famous -wooden East Indiamen, some of -which -were afloat for more than a century, 
■were built at Bombay of teak obtained on the west coast 

Today it is reckoned that the annual yield of timber and fuel from India’s 
forests amounts to about 290 million cubic feet a year In British India 94,457 
square miles, or over 11 per cent of the total area, is foiest-covered and there are 
also extensive tracts in the States 

Aocoiding to the timber puce list issued by the Forest Research Institute, 
theie are some 28 diffeient Indiin woods alieady in corameice and in some 
instances as many as a dozen different grades of one kind of timber aie lecognised 

They include Baing (Tetrameles nud flora) fiom Assam (also well-known on the 
west coast), a white soft wood , Benteak {Lagerstroemia lanceolata) from the west 
coast, a reddish blown moderately hard wood, in consideiable demand and used 
foi furnituie, coffee cases, ship-building, etc , Bqasal {Pteiocarpits marsipium) 
a very haid, close-grained durable wood which takes a high polish and is much 
used for dooi and window frames, fuinituie and agiiciiltural implements , obtain- 
able in Bombay, Madias and Bihai 

Of the conifers. Blue Pine {Ptjms excelsa) from the N W F P and the Punjab 
IS much in demand, laige quantities being floated down the rivers to the plains 
The wood is modeiately hard and is much used in constructional work The tiees are 
also tapped for then gum Cliir Pine {Ptmis long?foha) which also comes fiom the 
N W F P, the Punjab and the IJnited Provinces, has modeiately haid wood 
which though not quite as good as Blue Pine is cheaper and in considerable 
demand 

Deodar {Cedrus drodara), the Indian Cedar, is one of the most famous timbers 
of northern India and comes from the valleys of the Punjab and Kashmir It is 
a moderately hard wood, strongly scented and oily , much used for railway sleepers 
and in building 

Spruce and Fir [Abies and Ptcea), soft white wood similar to the European 
species, are available in the Punjab 

Dhupa (Vateria indtca), the Indian Copal tree found along the foot of the 
Western Gha^s, besides giving the gum resin which makes an excellent varnish 
resembling copal, may be used for tea chests, packing cases, etc Local boat 
makeis use Dhupa for masts 

Civit [Siuintonia floitbunda) from Bengal is a greyish white, soft, even-giained 
wood and is said to last better than other woods in salt water Another well-kiown 
timber which is found on the west coast and in the evergreen forests of Eastern 
Bengal and Burma is Guijan [Dipterocai pus species) Available particularly in 
Bengal and Assam, it is a reddish brown hard wood with a well marked silver 
gram Some of the species yield a wood oil which is much in demand in the 
areas where they grow Timber is used for boat building and packing cases 

Garaari timber from the tree [Gamehna arborea) is yellowish or reddish white, 
with a glossy lustre Even-grained, soft, light and strong, it does not warp or 
crack and is very durable under water Boats, buoys and packing cases and much 
ornamental work are made from it and it is commonly employed wlieiever wood 
shrinkage is to be avoided Found almost throughout India, Gamaii is particularly 
available in Orissa and Eastern Bengal 

Haldu (Adtna cordtfoha) is another timber with almost an all-India avail- 
ability, being obtainable in Assam, Bombay, Central Piovinces, Madias, Bihar and 
Orissa A yellow, modeiately hard, even-grained wood, which is good for turning, 
furniture and cigar box making 

Hopea [Hopea parmflora) is a brown wood, hard and close-grained, from the 
damj) forests of Malabar and South Kanaia It is a beautiful wood, much used in 
temple building in South Kanara , it is not eaten by white ants 

Indian Rosewood or. Blackwood (Delbergia latefoha) is of course world-famous, 
but not so well-kno-wn outside the country as its relative Sissoo, otherwise known 
as Shisham [Balbergia sissoo) 

Rosewood is found in many parts of India, reaching its best in the foiests of 
the southern part of the Western Ghats, though it is also available in the Central 
Provinces and Orissa Extremely hard and close-grained, this dark piuirle wood is 
very widely used for furniture making, and except for sandalwood, southern rose- 
wood IS about the highest priced timber in India Shisham is the northern form 
of the species, being available in the United Provinces, the Punjab and Bengal 
Less expensive than rosewood, the wood is very hard, close grained and brown in 
colour J S Gamble in his Manual of Indian Timbeis desciibes it as “probably 
the finest wood m India” for furniture and carving and adds “It is in regular 
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ufcd fl"! pftutif, hlocl.i' piles tclcprnph po‘=ts etc t' ,i i in' 

'Jhc Iiulinn Iniircl {Tc^nnnaUa tovicnto<^a) end its relntivc Eindsl (T ^am- 
culnla) lire both imi'oitniit tinilicrs the L-iurcl being found in innnj P'',''* ‘ 

coiinin (vnod uMiInble in Bo^lbn^. Contrnl ProMnees, Bihnr Orissa and Madras) 
iiiiilc ibo Kindai o cuts in the south Laurel wood is dark brown, verj hold and 
bcniiiifnlr iniirgnlrd with strcal s of darker colour Kindal, also hard, is grej 

A dink icd, cxlrcmeh hard and luair wood is Mesiin, Fomelinus known ns 
Xnhor (Mtstin ferrea) used ns indwn? slccvcrs and ohtninnblc in Madras it also 

crons c\tcnsi\clj in Assam ,, -r, i 

^c\t on the list is the Indian Mulberry (Jl/orus alba) availnblo in the Punjab 
Like its relatives outside India, its fruit la eaten and its folirgc used for silkworm 
ciittiirc 'Jlie wood is jcHow or yellowish brown, has a preltj silver grain and is 
used for furnitiire, boats, ngrienltnrnl implements, etc 

I’erlinjiS the most dtcornlnc wood arnilnblc in India is Pndniik {Pterca7pus 
dalbcrao do) a rclnlnc of Bijnsal already mentioned, found in tbe forests of the 
Aiidnman Ibliinds 'Ihe licirtnood, bright red and streaked with brown and blnck, 
18 miith 111 demand in Liiro c and America for furniture, parquet floors, etc Ibe 
wood is durable and modciatelj hard 

f-nl {Shored rohiictd), ninilnlile in Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Central Provinces, 
Orissa and the United Proiinccs, is one of the most cvlensiielj used wood in 
Xoithcrn India 'Ihe heartwood is brown, coarsegrained, hard and has a roninrk- 
nblj fibious and cross grained structure It is much used in building for piles, 
bcnm=, jdnnking door and window posts and for railwaj slccjicrs 

Sandalwood {SantaUim album) which may cost o\cr Rs COO a ton is avail- 
able in tbe drj icgioiis of South India and yields a hard, very close grained yello- 
wish brown wood, stronph scented bv the oil characteristic of this tree The wood 
IB most commonly used (or hoves and small articles often beautifully carved, while 
India also po==es6cs the nnporlanl enndalwood oil industry 

fraiidan whose scientific name Ouactnia dalberffoidci, is said to be taken from 
the city of Ujiaiii in Central India where the tree grows freely, is an excellent 
furniiiirc timber, being hard, close grained and moltlcd light blown in colour 
A\iulnble in the Central Proiintcs Bihar and Ori'sa 

fcemul (Bembax molnt anenm), the silk cotton tree with the spectacnlar flowers 
and masses of cotton, yields a very soft white timber useful for planking, packing 
eases lots, etc Ai iilablc m Assam, Bihar and JIadras ‘ ” 

.‘•iiiidn {Hentetra 'p^ncs) is notable for its evtrcroc tonglincsB The timber is 
very bind and ilose grained with dark red heartwood Available in Bengal, it is 
c\tcnsi\cly used for bo it building furiiUuic, beams, planking and posi« 

rinalh, we hare teak {Icctoiua pranais), the chief evport wood of India and 
Bnrnio, and woild famous for its cvlraordimry durability probably tine to the lariro 
nnioiiiit of oil in the wood As a ship building wood and for good house carpentry 
it has long been 1 iiown in ninny parts of the world In India it is a general 
purpose timlicr for house and ship building, bridges, railway slcci eis. fnrinlure etc 
ica has two main areas Peiiuisiilar India (it is available in the Central Provinces 
M.dras and Bomlny), and Burma The timber is moderately hard and when freshly 
cut IS n deep golden yellow, turning brown and finally nearly blnck with age ^ 

Exports of Raw Materials from British India 


Coal 

Other non metallic Mining 
and qviam protluots 
Fodder, bran and lOJllards 
Gnm=, rcsiim and he ({} 
Hides and skiu=, taw and 
nii(ir(>se<i 

Mttallic ores and scrap 
iron and st(x.l (ii") 


1917-33 

E« 

91, S'!, 199 

1.7S92,7n6 
0 15 936 

1 fcS,7l,GS2 

C,C4, 10,063 

2 7-.,«.aoo 


1918 30 
Rs 

1.32,06,132 

1,20,74,89", 

&.95,6"j6 

1,G0,C9,S55 

3,84 GG,Gl%0 

1,07,22,516 


1939-10 

Rs 

1,89, 19, 499 

1,87,91,576 
4,79,783 
2 22,39,714 

1,12,33,731 

2,23,21,610 
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193Y-38 

Rs 


1938-39 

Es 


1939-40 

Es 


Oils, vegetable, mineral 
and animal (tit) 

Oil cakes 

Paper-making materials 
Rubber, ravr and crude 
Seeds including oil nutsCtn) 
Tallow, stearme and was 
Cotton, raw and waste 
Jute 
Silk 
Wool 

Other textile materials 
Wood and timber (v) 
Miscellaneous (it) 

Total 

Note 

(t) Gums, lesms and lacs 
mclude Lac 

(it) Metalhc Ores, etc , in- 
clude Manganese Ore 
(hi) Oils mclude Gocoanutoil 
(tv) Seeds mclude Castor 
Ground-nut 
Linseed 
Rape 

Sesamum (til) 

(«) Wood and Timber 
mclude Teak 

(it) Miscellaneous include 
Bones and bonemeal 
(manur) 


India’s progress as a 
extraordmary In f.ict produc 
1936-37 India stood first of the world tobacco producers with 1,497,000 acres grow- 
ing 1,375 mihon lbs while the USA came second with 1,437,000 acres and 
1,153 milbqn lbs 

The annual value of the Indian crop is about Es 18,00 lakhs and the chief 
ai^S for giowmg it are Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Bihai, the United Proirinces 
—and the Punjab 

Though a very considerable part of this tobacco is of course consumed mside 
the counfe^, m 1937-38 424 million lbs of unmanufactuied tobacco worth Ks 1,18 
la^s was exported The total yield of leaf m that year was 511,000 tons Vurgmia 
tobacco IS already in production in the Guntur area of Madras and has been 
mtroduced m Guzerat (Bombay) 

A considerable amount of research is bemg iindeitaken to improve not only 
the crops of leaf, but also the curing and marketmg Export on the basis of the 
official Agmark grades is mcreasmg and caie isheing taken to prevent marketmg 
abuses such as have occurred in the past 

Though this enumeration of India’s primary products may not seem bnef, 
it is only the barest sketch in relation to the total potentialities of this sub- 
contment ’ These notes have been based m the mam on the official classification 
of raw materials which have already found a market beyond India, while the 
others mentioned are those recommendea by the exports attached to the Govern- 
ment of India There has thus been no inclusion of matenals futuie exports of 
which are speculative to say the least 

A considerable number of pnmary products, food giams and fniit for example, 
have hardly been touched upon, partly because India at present absorbs nearly all 
the output, or because since such materials do not go thiough manufacturmg 
processes before reaching the consumer, they cannot leally be classed as “raw ” 


1,01,03,164 

1,03,37,066 

1,37,51,048 

2,42,57,726 

3,01,19,532 

2,02,90,118 

5,lo,S02 

5,22,536 

5,24,465 

83,83,332 

71,57,805 

93,76,330 

14,18,64,637 

15,09,21,693 

11,89 74,tM9 

3,61,309 

3,27,311 

3, 2., 808 

29,77.25,646 

24,63,65,129 

31,04,37,248 

14,71,90,313 

13,39,67,180 

19,84,62,-99 

3,11,445 

2,37,752 

4,50,039 

2,64 55,835 

2,98,68,271 

3,23,34,414 

7 5,45,215 

72,97,996 

87,o0,743 

26,32,998 

18,46,020 

17,05,555 

2,41,72,784 

1,72,02,779 

2,03,76,164 

81.45,46,552 

73,29,17,034 

86,02,76,208 

1,62,18,000 

1,26,65,148 

1,90,80,118 

2,21,28,945 

1,07,24,787 

1,82,74,498 

1,31,469 

1,13,169 

90,260 

64,00,637 

10,05,622 

71,39,629 

8,93,29,631 

9,92,72,141 

7,19,01,488 

3,66,79,985 

4,40,45,275 

3,17,60,946 

46,42,744 

15,81,936 

32,77,344 

19,18,289 

14,80,551 

7,48,739 

3,67,779 

7,92,611 

3,89,643 

51,96,862 

26,70,237 

30,64,299 

Tobacco 

tobacco growing 

counti-y has been 

little short of 

tion m this country is on such a 

scale that m 
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jimph Bcncd its purpose 

Decorative Veneers 

The (Icielonmetit of modem tchnupic-s of furnitinc mskmij sml the mcrcwl 
use of dccontut xenecra Inxc OTcnod ft x>idc field for luclru Umbns . 1' .j 
to roseuood si=*:oo (xrdh deep hiox>n nm, litjurin"), pod ink Uek (of (on •ft itli n 

fine nppic figuring) um kurol (destnbed ns one of <! o 

xoods nith its iipple nnrkod end Uftmlul efitks' the I oust Rcsomdi InstUu^ 
also Buggtst Kokko {Allmnn ItllrJ ), s Inmkomo golden bi on n nood Bticskcd xMth 
lighter snd diiikcr hsnds, nnd Inxing n poldtn d.cen from the And mniib , 
ivinto Slid ^1115 {Aiizz~ c piocvin and oitoi atw^i u), siniikr to IvOkko 

Pooii [Citlopht/lliim fomcnio'^uii,), qnieth omsmontsl, rcddi=li hrown xuui 
duller stienks snd nxsihblc st nest const port« , smi loon (Ctdrtfn tornia) ligiu 

pink turning hter to icddifcb bioxm snd sindsblc in the Unitcu Iroiinces, 
ilcngsl, Aessiii snd Jlndras , . ,r,T j 

llien there arc the cvecptionslh hsndsomc xencer- of Chick rsssx (L/meAroeto 
tahulnrts), hondsomch figiircd xxith ft sstin-likc sheen snd golden broxxn Comes 
fiom Kurscong, Bengal and Assam „ , „ , , , , . 

Jfnhogsnx is sxsiisble in Ilsdrss, snd &ilxcr-!,rcx \\ ood Iji'nntnaha hilnta) 
horn tliG Andsmniib is ti grey Umber banded xxith dsrkcr streaks xvliicli is good 
for matched xcncci xxoik Popular in Britsin, Jfundsni (Acrocor/nis /lortm/o/tits 
has light red hesrtxxood xxith dsrkcr lines Ihc filming is citbci s xxixxj gram 
or fiddle bsek , conics from Bcngsl, IMsdiss, Oooig snd Illnlsbsi Const 

hilky Osk (Orcttllca lobusta ) has n xcry omsincntsl silui grsin nnd ts 
obtainable fiom the }xi!giris 

rinsily, Walnut Unglans regta) fiom Haysra, Cbsmbi nnd Bsshshr (Pnnjsb) 
nnd Kashmir, is coiisidcrnbly ii«od in Ettrojic snd Amcricn ns n xcncer llie 
Indinii foim is rich grejisb brown in colour, often xxith hsndsomc iigniing Fmsll 
quantities of wslnut burs nre obfsinable 

(These xxoods arc recommended by the Foiest Resesreh Institute for slicctl 
xcnccrs) 

Minor Foieet Products 

A side line of Indis s forcstrx IS s Inrge rsnctj of pspeimslmg mstenals 
of xilndi Rs Isklis xvorth sre csi ortrd snnusllx In sddition to s numlier 
of Umbers ninth might be used for such puiio'es there sre sko xtrx Isrge 
croxxtUs of himhoos_ nnd grasses such ss painExr CUa snd hshsi or Bhsfisr ctlic 
Indian cquixalent of Esparto), Kisft, xxnting snd piintinir ) spc's cm be produced 
Indis slrcsds has s number of pulp nnd i>s[cis mills ol her onn snd some SJiC'D 
tons of bsninoo judp nnd 22,(V'U tons of .Ssbsi grass pulp xreie produced snnualls 
before the xxai About 70(00 tons of psper is made 

kince hostditics broke out work has increased coiu dcrablx Lae, gnms, Tcsins 
nnd oil bearing tree seeds bs\c nlicsdx been dcs,_ribrd, but another xalnr.blo raiue 
of minor forest pioducts arc the isxr mstcrnls fin mcdusl incl icnumcn 
)jnrio=L« Chief of these m of course, sandilxxood oil sntl ako saudalxxood XnIiicIv 
IS exported foi the uil to he distilled abioad 

Of sncr/i! essential oik obtnnmhlc in India ] eibsns Piimsrosa, from Roshs 
grixsc IB il c most iniiortant Contnming TO i tr tciii t cr-mol it is the best source 
imkoUant ingredient for sxnlbttic icrfunits Indian lemon grass oil con- 
tniiis ,0 <j per cent eitrnl and about 7COO civt iscMOrted nnni.nUx 
n.i ..kn ’’o "i of others including Lmalol and Vctixcrt oil nnd it is 

heltcxccl that India umld casiK com} etc xxnh Jnxn in the CEscnUnl oil trade since 
ran matennk ate nxailnblc in nbniidni cc here 

Modern chemical dc clopmciits provide main opiningR for forc=t ran materials 
Pot example, n nen txpe of detergent xvhieli h.s eome into inomnxmcc !ms Imr.o 
neid ns n Imis Pr P Kt.siinn of the Pori.t Bess .uh Insmul ”!as romted 

I ^ of AiUiiodnphnc Doohn ai d FCicral Inisca SI tfirc 

XV uch belong to India s laiitd fannlx, yield as minh as v /cq ,"r cm of trflanr.^ 
SuTna?inl’IheendT matenah-coeo.mil nnd } aim kernel oil-onh x.cid 15 per 

arc Hxdno'rrpns^oil fmm Hyto?a\7««T,!h.mt^ ned' ma” t.'^'nnd 
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Chaulmoog;ra oil from the seeds of Taraktogenos Kurzn, found in Assam, Bengal 
and Burma Both oils are used in the treatment of leprosy 

Margosa Uiem) oil from the seeds of Melia azardirachta which grows all over 
India and Burma, is regarded in Indian medicine as a specific for skin diseases and 
IS used in medicinal soap in India 

Drug plants which grow wild in Indian forests include Atropa belladonna, 
Hyoscyamus, Podoph^llum emodi, Artemisia brevifolia, Ephedra species and 
Strjchnosum nux-vomica Ihere are many others, but these are the only ones 
which have been exploited on any large scale Nux-vomica is the most important 
as an export, about 33 000 cut being sent abroad 

Artemisia and Ephedra have come into the export market in very recent years 
because of disturbed conditions in countries (notably China and Spain) which 
previously had a monopoly There is a veiy considerable demand and m 1933 
America bought 446,-)00 lbs of Ephedra from India 

Other drugs indigenous to India include mentha, liquorice, aconite, juniper and 
valerian, and Col Chopra, the famous Calcutta pharmacologist, claims that India 
possesses such a diversity of climate that it would be possible to cultivate in some 
parts of the country almost every drug of importance 

Another medical substance which can be produced in large quantities in 
India IS papain, the dried milky juice of the nnd of the papaya fruit [Caurica 
papaya) It is a digestive enzyme valued in medicine and can be employed in place 
of animal pepsin It is also used in chewing gum At present Ceylon is the chief 
exporter 

Two Indian vitamin sources are shark liver oil, stated by the Public Health 
Commissioner with the Government of India to be ‘an exceptionally potent source 
of vitamin A” and the Indian gooseberry {Amla), a very rich source of vitamin C 
Both would provide very cheap raw materials for such purposes 


Exports of Raw Materials to Countries in the Eastern Group 



1938-39 

1939 40 


Es 

Es 

Aden and Dependencies 

92,73,931 

77,56,333 

Ceylon 

5,09,11,112 

6,37,27,118 

Burma , 

10,03,36 903 

12 31 18,106 

Straits Settlements 

2 03,97,043 

2,62 34,470 

Hong Kong 

7S,-^6 998 

94,73,745 

Union of South Afnca 

1 49,21,824 

2,83 93,799 

hlauritius and Deps 

88 44 596 

90,86.158 

Zanzibar and Pemba 

7,76,309 

. 9,83,603 

Kenya Colony 

45,88,042 

66,65,282 

Australia 

2.97,29,803 

5,49,69,757 

New Zealand 

Other Bntish Possessions (in which 
some of the Eastern Group terri- 

43,17,984 

73,33,577 

tories are included) 

2 29,50,119 

3,34,69 638 


(Statistics extracted from “Accounts Eelatmg to the Sea-Borne Trade and 
Navigation of British India,” for ilarch 1940 Department of Commercial Intelli- 
gence and Statistics, India) 



Indians Mineral R.6SOurccs 

One of the most slnL.nff fciUires of Indin s cconoraj 
vcnis fas been the stradj rise in her output of niincrnls In 1933 tho Mvluc of 

ilic®c \TftS Rb 31 21 B/ 020 or £ 251)30111- * 

The principal of these, coal, iron and petroknm are trno measures of the 
indnstrnl pro^pentj of a countrv, and to tlicsc nns be added bmUhiiK nntcnals and 
clnjs ivbich include stone, britV, cement Uine, poturj tiles and road nictil 

Of the other mineral products of uhitb the output lij'utcs h<\%e reached the 
million sterbiiit mark in these scccn jears mnnKanese ore and mica arc larpciv 
exported and the pold production is practicallj icstricted to the four mines opcratiup 
at Kolarin the Mjsorc State Salt is in a position ba itpelf Its manufacture is a 
Go^cinmcnt concern and the a nine of the production, cx( tiidinp the duty on it, 
anucs beUacen bnU a million to three quarlcra of a million Btcrliiie In addition 
India imports about half tho value of her intern il production, chicllj from Aden, 
Germany and Epypt, to supply tho needs of llenpnl and the nd}oininp country 

Spcitaciilar perccnlapc increases hnae taken jilncc in the outputs of aahat may 
bo tcimed the industrial minerals — ilnicnile, monazilc, chromite, kvnnitt mapnesite 
and other rcfiac tones, papsum, bauMte and praphue, ihouch the ludiaidual amounts 
arc not larpc liiese arc principally exported 

Building Materials 


The biuldinp rantcnnl for ordinary aillapc uses in the Indian plains is CEsenti- 
aliy mud or silt eithei used hy itself or in tlie form of sun-dried or kiln fired 
bruk, set in mud mortar, or in lime made from } an! ar, tho concentrations of enr- 
hoimtc of lime found in the alluaitim of the plains, or fiom the deposits of caccll- 
ciU hnicstoiic in avhicU Poninsiilnr India is rich 

Of recent years nuracioua potteries run on up to dale lines have ansoii all oaer 
India, in and these tiles ordinary bucks and fire brick ■>, plnzcd carthcniTare pipes and 
satulary fitUnps, tclcprnph insulators domesUc pottery and oniaincutal ware of cx- 
cellcnl qiiahtN arc made from ordinary clay, fire clax and china-clay 

Eicry ton 11 has its associated brick-fields and there is a large internal trade in 
lime, burnt in locaUtics faroutabU situated with repartl to limestone and fuel 

'llio buildinp-stoncs of India are justly famed throupli the maj,mficcnt 
Buddhist and Moslem architecture of Northern 'India and the ornate temples of the 
rciiinsula 

In Northern India, the great expanse of the Vindhya system vields nnsiiipash- 
flhlc sandstones, in colours ranpinp from cream or bnfi to rich reddish-brown, from 
wluch pieantic blocks, thin slabs, and monoliths used for rafters and lolegraph- 
polca, can be quarried They arc associated with limestones of excellent qiialit 
'Ihc older marble of the llainlos is found in white, clouded grey and pink tints and 
was used in the 'fay Ilahal at Apia and the Victoria Memorial in Cah utta and 
tlictc are many other varieties of white and coloured marble in Bajputnna one of 
which was used in the elaborately carved Tam temples of Dilwara 

'llic teninlc architecture of fcoutbern India is largely earned out in granite and 
allied crystalline rocks, and in dolcritc or cpidiorite of so Laid and tough a nature 
that the intriLacy of tho earring executed in it is well-nigh incrcdiule 

Both the sandstones and the granites are admirably suited for iiublic works of 
(he strongest nature 


Inioiigst other well known bnilding-stoiics max be mentio led that from 
lorhaiuhv, largclx used in Bombav and Karachi a soft fora miiitf oral limestone of 
sub teem t age, and the Knrmil liroc-ttme of Shababad in Hyderabad which nro 
duecs oxcollent fiagstones and is also used for cement mannfacturc * 

Intca arc quarried near Dharmsala m the Kanpra district, Piimab and at 
Bihar >« Giirgaon district, Puiqab, and nho near llonghyi in 


Bauxite 

sil^m ‘„"Jd hxX'^xSrtith'foSt^^ 
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"When the ferric hydroxide, silica and titania are low enough, the hauxite 
can be used comniercially 

The production of Indian bauxite is chiefly fiom Katni in the Jubbulpore 
distiict, G P , and Kaira distiiot, Bombay and for the last two yeais has been 
about 15,000 tons Laige deposits iie known in Bilaspui and Mandala distiiets 
and Surgiiji and Jasbuur States, G P Kolhapur State, Bombay, Ranchi district, 
Bihar, and Jammu Kashmii, and there aie doubtless others still undiscoieied, 
as b'^iixite is an oidunij-looKing, clay-like xo,.k, and is often coveied by a layer of 
the ferruginous Rteiite 

It IS believed that Indian bauxite is at present largely used as a filtering 
material in petroleum lefinenes, and for the manufactuie of alum Its utilisation 
for the prepaiation of aluminium, refiactories and abrasives is now being 
undei taken 

Cement 

The manufactuie of cement started in India on a large scale in 1914 and 
since then the progioss of the industry has been lanid At present there are 
about 20 companies in opeiatiou, with a capacity of well o\er a million tons 
annually 

In* most cases the limestone used belongs to the Vindhyaus and can be so 
selected as to contain a consideiable amount of the clay constituent required, the 
remainder if any, being made up fiom shales associated with the limestone, or 
from local surface silts liie small amount of gypsum necessaiy, 2 to 3 per cent, 
conies from Khewra in the Punjab, or from Jodhpur State 

Indian cement is made lu several grades and is of such high quality that 
it has almost ousted impoAed cement With the aoundance of bauxite in India, 
there is likely to be an increasing pioduction of aluminous rapid hardening cement 
India’s great rescues of magnesite will also be invaluable in the manufacture of 
special cements 

Chrcniite 

Ghiomite is mined in India at Hmdubagh and Khanocai in Baluchistan, in 
the Shimoga, Hassan and Mvso^e dis'^ricts of Mysore and west of Ghaibasa, 
Singhbhum district, BiUar, and is known in several other localities 

Ihe average producnoii foi the last thiee years (1936 37-3S) has been 52,000 

tons 

Most of the chromite is exported but from the remainder chromite bricks of 
high quality are made for the steel industry 

Ccal 

The coalfields of India are of two ages, Lower Gondwana (Penman) and 
TeiOary which supph 93 and 2 per cent of the out,mt lespectiiely 

Goal-mining is India s mobt imnortant mineral industry employing about 
200000 persons for an output of 28,342,903 tons in 1933 with an estimated value 
of Rs 10 64,23 835 or £7,942,077 India comes ninth on the list of the world’s coal- 
produciug coiintiies, with 2 per cent of the to^al 

The railways are the uruicipal customers taking about one-^hird of the 
output, followed by the iron and steel i idustry, wnich takes two and a halt million 
tons annuallv, fiora which a recovery of about 71 per cent of hard coke is obtained 
'the remainder is distiibuted among fa^tones, powei stations and smallei 
industrial concerns and the shipping industry The domestic coiibumntion of 
India has been estima'ed at about two million tons annually, which is negligible 
for a population of 330 million, but efforts are being made to populaiise soft coke 
as a domestic fuel 

The last three years 1 ave seen a considerable inciease in exports to foreign 
countiies, chiefla Buraia, Geylon and the Far East, the figure foi 1933 bemg 
1,343 033 tons 

A Coal Griding Board under Government, arranges for the classification and 
certification of the coal exported, so that bnveis overseas may rely on the quality 
supplies The following are the grades fixed by the Board 

Low VoLATiiE Coals High Volatile Goals 

Selected Grade — Up to 13 percent ash and Up to 11 per cent ash , over 6,800 
over 7 000 calorises or 12,600 calories or 12 240 B T Us and 

R T Ls under 6 per cent moisture 
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Ud to 13 per cent asL , over 
6 300 calories or 11,340 B T Os 
and under 9 per cent moistiire 
Un to 16 per cent ash , o\ er o uUU 
calories or 10 SOO B *1 Ua and 
under 10 per cent moisture 


Grade No 1— Tip to 15 pM 
cent nsli and over 0500 
calorics or 11,7000 B '1 Us 
Grade No 2-Up to 18 per 
cent ash and over oOtw 
calories or 10,800 B i Us. 

gr* “S' "! 

roalfiplds of India to be 60,000 million tons, of ubich 20,0TO million tons may be 
wmsuitred workable, i c it is in seams over four feet in tbicknep, avemges 20 ^ 
cent ash (docs not exceed 23 per cent on a mixture free basis) and lies within 1,000 

"L^senea'^of good quality coal, in seams of more than four feet in 
an ash content of 10 per cent on a moistuie-freo basis, and lying wilbin 2,000 feet 
of the surface arc now 4,630 million tons Of this about 1,100 million tons are 

Coal nas discoiercd in the Ranigan] field about 130 miles from Calcutta, 
in 1774 but raining did not really start until 1811 Fiom that date until the 
railway’ reached Raniganj in 1853 coal was boated in Calcutta on the paraoder 
riier By the beginning of this century other fields, especially Jhaiia, had been 
opened out by railirny connections and expansion of output was uninterrupted until 
I'JIO, with an all-India output of 22,628.039 tons in that year In the following year 
It dropped to 18 million tons in round figures and since then it has fluctuated 
between 20 million tons and 24 millton tons, but a distinct improieraent set in 1937 
(23 million tons) and 1933 (28 4 million tons) 

Pit 8 mouth values, winch had kept between Es, 2 8 and Es 3 8 a ton from 
the beginning of the century to the middle of the great IVni, stood above Es 7 
during 1922 24 and then commenced a slump to belivecn Es 2 14 and Rs 2 12 in 
1931 30, from ubich they are only now recovering 

llie coalfields of Bihar and Bengal account for about nine tenth of India’s 
ontput ,~Jbnrin, Enniganj, Bokre, Giridib and Knranpurn being the principal ones 
in order of output 

Ilie Jhatin field is the main source of coking coal of metallurgical quality 
It contains 18 uoikable seams of a total thichness of 200 feet 

In the Ennigniij field the coals of the lower measures (Barakar) arc low vola- 
tile, high fixed carbon, the belter of which form hard coke , those of the upper 
measures (Raniganj) ate mostly high volatile coals, and are non-coking with the 
exception of tuo seams In the upper measincs theie are six seams aggrcimtm" 
50 feet of coal, two of them 18 feet thick, and in the lower measures 12 workable 
seams, with not less than four feet of coal in each All the Eanigani coals are 
good Btcam-rnisers 

'llie Bokaio field is remarkable for the great thickness of its seams, up to a 
maximum of 126 feel of solid coal, which enables them to be won in east open 
qnarrics Two of the seams are of good coking quality * 

’llio Gindili field, though small, produces the best metnllurpical coke in India 
Eailuajs™ ^ locomotives by the State 

The large Karanpurn field has recently been opened out It also has remarV- 
ablj thick seams up to a maximum of 90 feet, and some of its coal yields coke if 
mixed with certain Jliaria coals, ^ “ 

of luPrlnl® i^‘'n Onssa there are important coalfields in the Peneh Valiev 
of the Ccutvfll Provinces, in the Korea and Tnlcher States of the F’n«jfnrn ^ 
Agenev and at S.ngarem and Tandur ,n Uvdernbad State ^ 

Ibe remaining coalfields have each outputs of less than 300,000 tons annually 

Gypsum 

lakcs.^aml m"lndia\s in lagoons and salt 

mb r^ent deposits are those of A'agpnr in JoiS;u\'andiLl'a"\;rRkane!‘ > 
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The pioduction of India has reached 70,000 tons, chiefly from Jhelum district, 
Punjab, Bikanei and Jodhpur States, and Trichinopoly distiict, Mrdias. 

Gypsum is extensively used in cements and plasters, as paints and fillers, 
and as a ‘top dressing’ m agriculture 

Ilmenite, Monazite and Zircon 

It rs convenient to treat these three minerals together, as they are all 
found {-with rutile, garnet, &c ) concentrated by wave action, in the beach sands 
of Tiavancoie for about a hundred miles along the coast on each side of Gape 
Comoiin, in the extreme south of India They are recovered by washing and 
magnetic separation 

The industry started m 1911, on monazite alone, which was then used as a 
source of thoiia for gas mantles, and in 1918 the output reached 2,118 tons It 
then practically died out, to one hundredweight in 1925, presumably owing to the 
supplanting of incandescent gas, lighting by electricity, but in 1922 the lecoveij 
of *ilmenite and zircon had commenced and increased so remarkably that in 1938 
the output of ilmenite attained 252,220 tons and of zircon 1,450 tons 

Ilmenite is the source of titania, a valuable white paint and used in ceitam 
alloys , zircon yields ziiconia, a high-grade 1611301017, and also an alloy material 

Concurrently the output of monazite recovered, rising to 5,221 tons in 1938 
This IS no doubt partly due to cheaper costs, as monazite is now a by-product 
in the much larger scale production of ilmenite, but also to the discovery of uses 
for the Cerium in monazite, m such compounds as the spaik-prodricmg elements 
in pocket lighters, the tips of tracer bullets, and in searchlights and ultra-violet 
lamps India is now the world’s mam source of these minerals 

Iron 

In ancient times the people of India seem to have acquired a fame for 
metallrugical skill, and the reputation of the famous itoofz steel, which was 
certainly made in India long before the Christian era and exported to the 
Mediterranean lands to be worked into the ‘Damascus’ blades, has probably 
contributed to the general impression that the country is rich in non-ore of a high 
class Its qualities, however, were not derived from any special virtues m the ore, 
but from the fuel charcoal, and from the painstaking treatment of the non, after 
the reduction of the ore, by repeated hammerings, le-heatings and carburisation 
in charcoal, anticipating the cementation process for crucible steel 

One of the finest examples of ancient Indian craftsmanship is the pillar at 
the Kutb Minai, south of Delhi , this is made of skilfully forged wrought non, 
23 feet inches in length, over a foot m diameter, and ueighing six tons It is 
believed to date from about 415 A D 

It IS true that throughout the Peninsula, which is largely occupied by ancient 
crystalline rocks, quartz-haematite and quartz magnetite schists are very common 
but most of these occurrences consist of quartz and non-ore so closely inteibanded 
that only a highly siliceous ore of low grade (up to 40 per cent iron) can be obtained, 
and magnetic concentration has not been successful, oumg to the mtimate 
intermixture of the quartz, magnetite and haematite 

For a number of years, however, haematite ore-bodies of great size and 
richness have been recognised in a belt running thiough the Singhbhum district 
of Bihar, the Eastern States, and Orissa and constituting what is one of the most 
important groups of non-ore deposits of the world 

It has been calculated that there are 3.600 000,000 tons of this high-class 
haematite available, forming the upper portions of great ridges, nsmg 1,500 feet 
or more above the plain, along which for many miles the ore can be cheaply 
quarried m beaches, by gangs of unskilled labour, and loaded straight mto tracks, 
little or no selection being necessary 

At, for instance, Tata’s Naomundi Mine, the average day’s ram of ore is 62 
per cent non, and they can arrange consignments to the works of anything up to 
69 per cent non, the latter containing only 1 per cent of impurities, theoretically 
pure haematite containing 70 per cent of non and 30 per cent of oxygen Ore 
containing less than 60 per cent non is not used by the two large pioducmg 
companies , the Mysore Iron and Steel Works use 55 per cent to 64 per cent ore 

Between 1830 and 1875 many attempts were made to produce iron on a com- 
meicial scale, using charcoal as a fuel, but all were failures, in spite of the genius 
of J M Heath, who first used manganese m the production of steel 
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1011-12! followed ten ^ cars htor by the Ind.nn Iron and Co, Ltd, and ttic 

‘‘“^tnicbSS'cmySt !!»'“.£“ oi;;"!,.™.,..! proJnehon oi 
in Indn has risen {roin G5,000 tons to 2,7id,G73 tons in 19J3, representing l,o33&b9 

tons pccond larpcst producer of iron and steel in the Empiic, 

'^’^'^'^^WcT°icscnes^oi orc^c . . of those of the 'United States and 

arc of better quahta, than the bulk of the American dejipsits , , , ,, n 

The ores nre bcllG^cd to ln^e bcci^ bauded haematite quartzites, the 

quart? of nhich has been leached and replaced to some extent ba haematic 

Typically thci run about Cl per cent of iron, snlpbnr is nsnalh bclovr OOd 
per cent, and pliospborus lanes from 0 03 to 08 per cent Titminm is Ion 

As these resenes arc much laiger than the aiailable amount of coal suitalilc 
for making metallurgical coke, it uould seem that India can, sooner 01 later, spaie 
great quantities of ore for export , . , , 

In 1933, 281,131 tons of ore ucrc exiiortcd to Tapaii In that year, the total 
exports of pig-iron from India Mere 523,254 tons, of Minch 3.3,016 Mcnt to Jni an, 
and 129,8^1 to the United Kingdom 


Ki amte and Sillimanite 

Kyanite and sillimanite (and nndalusitc) arc sillicatcs of alumina, all of Mhicb, 
\rhcn heated Budicicntlj highlj, change to ‘mullitc ’ 

Mullite IS a laluablc refractory mateiial for the construction of furnaces, espe- 
cially foi glass manufacture and m electrical xxoik 

Nearly all tlic Indian kxanite at present on the market is quarried at Lapsa 
Butu, itharsaMran State Bihar, and the aieragc yiroduction for the last three rears 
(193G 37-33) has been approximately 27,000 tons 

SiUimanvtc-corundum deposits arc knoMii in Kongstoin State in Assam, and 
at Pipia m Rewa, but transport difficiillies bare been against production , there has 
also been n small output of sillimanite from Trainneorc 


Ivlagnesite 

Magnesite production commenced in India in IDCU, from the ‘‘Chalk lulls” m 
the Salem district, Madras, Mhcre the qunntitr of the mineral is inaeticalh inex- 
haustible , It occurs in a network of leins 01 er an area of ji square miles standing 
up to a height of 110 feet in hillocks from iihich it is quarried 

It IS calcined to form either 'caustic’ magnesia at a tcinicratuic of about FOT 
C or dwd-burnt at nbpnt 3,700’ C Caustic magnesia is the Principal ingredient 
of tore!’ or ‘oxy-chlonde’ cements and dead-burnt magnesia is a rkacton 
to hue the furnaces in basic steel process, for which tffc bneks made m In'dia arc 
stated to be superior to the Australian bucks nhich (bee hare supplanted 

Ihc Indian production is about 20, (yX) tons annually, of which rough] v ‘>3CO 
tons is from Mysore and the remainder from Ealem joucniy ..jcu 

Mansanese-Ore 

Penin?uTaf 

o'hcr producer with lUissu, sometimc‘= one leading, somcOrn^ 

steel, niannfacturc of 

calk from traic and tlm maniifa^ of murnlmn. 
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l^oecntly. howerer. there hashcen a rcoiery S'uic result that the production 
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of India, for the first tune in the histoi^ of the industry exceeded one milhon 
tons in 1937 , -r-. 

The United Kingdom, Japan, the United States and France, have been the 
piincipal customers 

The pimcipal aieas in ivhich manganese-ore is mined are the Balaghat, Nagpur 
and Bhandaia distiicts in the Cential Provinces, Sandiir State and Vizagapatam 
in Madias, the Ranch Mahals district in Bombay, Smghbhum distinct in Bihai and 
the adjoining States of Keonjhai and Bonai 

The oies aie mixtures psilomelane, biaimite, and pyiolusite and tend to fom 
hills, so that qiiaiijing is easily and cheaply earned out by gangs of unskilled 
laboiii Many of the oie-bodies aie of gieat size The mam disabihty under which 
lie industiy labours is the distance of the laigei deposits from the nearest seaports 

Steatite 

This mineral, also known as soapstone, potstone talc and agalmatolite, and 
in its powdered form as ‘‘French chalk” is one of the most vanously used industri- 
al mineials in multitudinous minor ways, from idols and slate-pencils to switch- 
boards and chemical tanks, and, powdered, from anti-adhesives, polisheis and fillers 
to face-powdeis 

The annual production of India is reported as about 18,500 tons m 1938, the 
chief sources being Jaipur State, Guntur district m Madias, and Jubbulpoie 
district in the Cential Provinces, but there aie numerous other minor deposits and 
probably a good deal of it does not come into the statistics 

Mica 

India is the world’s leading producer of sheet mica, which is mined mainly 
in Hazaiibagh and Gaja districts in Bihar and Nelloie in Madras, and to a minor 
extent in other districts in Madias and in Tonk State and Ajmer-Merwara in Ra]- 
putana, about 80 per cent coming from Bihar and most of the remainder from 
Nellore This pre eminence iii the world’s markets is due largely to the excellent 
quality of the so-called “Bengal ruby” mica of Bihar, but also to the great manual 
dexteiity and cheapness of the aboiiginals, mainly women and children, who trim 
and split the mica with crude soft-iron sickles (or shears in Nellore) So much 
18 this the case that there is an appreciable import of block mica into India, to be 
re-exported in the form of splittings Mica has been used in India for centuries 
for decorative and medicinal purposes 

fihe mica occurs as “books,” giant crystals which have been found, exceptional- 
ly, as large as 10 feet in diameter, in great veins of pegmatite traversing mica 
schists Ihe mica, which is muscovite, occurs with felspar and quartz, and other 
minerals such as beiyl, which fiom Ajmer is exported as an ore of beij Ilium 

The export of mica from India amounted to 297,343 cwts in 1937, most of it 
going to the United Kingdom and the United States, 


Petroleum 

Petroleum has been successfully exploited in the Teitiary rocks at the extreme 
ends of the great plain of Indo-Gangetic alluvium, at Digboi in Assam and in the 
Attock district, Punjab, south-west of Rawalpindi at both of which places there are 
refineries 

The Digboi oil is particularly rich in wax South of Digboi, in the Surma 
Valley of Caclnr, are two other fields, Badarpur, which has proved disappointing, 
and Mnsipur, from which output has not yet been obtained 

In Attock petroleum is being produced from two fields, Khaur and Dhulian, 
8 miles apart the latter having recently been most successful, after great persever- 
ance in the face of difiBculties at Khaur 

In 1938 the production of Digboi was 66 million gallons and of Attock 21 1 
million gallons in round figures 

Sulphur 

Large deposits of high-grade rock sulphur have been discovered at Koh-i-SuItan 
in Baluchistan by the Geological Survey of India 
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rmiLhlv 3) PK cent swlv'Uwt ma> be aMuHble, but tlii't lins vrt (o be C'ilablished 
niid even larger qnnntilies may be available from tlicse arcus 'Jbe Geological S ir- 
TCJ of Imlia^nlBO linvc in Itand invc--lignlioiiB of scveial 

Ihc iroportnnce of these finds may be nidged from tbe fact Ibat sulimiinc 
acid can bo riuocUy manufactured from rock sulphur uit h a content of ^ 
nnd pure sulphur enn be estr'^cted from this rock sulphur by n simple physical 

^^°'^'NaUiia\ Fulphut Tsas fust discovered in Balucbi«!nn wore than 40 years ago 
bj tlic Geological Survey of India at Koh i Sultan and 30 years ago at ‘-'"'t't I'ttt 
one of the mines at Snnm caught file nnd the ]>rospet.ting operations had to Do 
slopped and the mines closed Sinic then it had conic to bo thought that there 
VTcre no other Bulplnir deposits in the country , , , , n 

Another method of obtaining suliduir has also been developed recently by iho 
Board of Industrial and ‘icicntifio Besenreb It is by the burmiig of iron pyrites 
Pilot plant e-vpenments have shown that this protess enables pure sulphur to be 
produced at a very reasonable price In this protess a by product, iron oxide, is 
also obtained winch can be iisecl m the paint industry 

In fact, this process by itself would ensure a porciininl supply of sulphur, ns 
there 18 plenty of non pyrites available in India 3hcre are ciidently fairly attrac- 
tive BiippIicB obtainable in Bibnr nnd deposits have also been located recently near 
Solon in the Simla Hills nnd others in the liiuicidly district of Blndrns, but none 
of these deposits have fulh proved yet 


India’s Jute Industry 

Coneidcnng that the exports of raw nnd ronniifncfurcd pile constitute about 
one quarter of the total value of the exports of Indian merchandise it comcB ns n 
surprise to most people to learn that, on the avetnge, the pile crop is the product 
of only li per cent of the total cropped area of British India 'Ibc cultivation of 
wto IS confined almost entirch to the Provinces of Bengal, Bihar nnd Assam in 
*ortU cast India and, of these, Bengal is the predominant producer, nccoiinting 
tor about 80 per cent of the total ouiiiirn of raw jute Yet, even in Bengal, the 
area under jiite is only a small percentage of the cultivated area, varving from 

be remarked that jute is probably the 
i mvportanl commercial fibres though, in bulk, its annual 

Urn if cslends to onlv a little more than a century while 

at of wool, flax, hemp, silk and cotton goes back many centuries. 

What IS Jute ? 
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diiccd IS relatively sm ill Tlie lutc \<hiu la Tlie quantity pro- 

stem without branches or twigs tbouel l^^^^^^^ «'nkle 
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layer in wbich tbe fibre is develoi ed It grows to an average beigbt of eight to ten 
feet but much teller plants are frequent fihe yield varies very corsiderably accor- 
ding to the district, the nature of the soil, river and weather conditions and the 
seed used An aveiage 'leld is about 16 maunds per acre but yields as h.gh as 40 
mauuds have been recorded The avenge yield appears, however, to have declined 
as cultivation has extended to areas which are possibly not quite suitable or where 
the ryois (cultivators) aie insnfficientlj skilled in the cultivation of the plant For 
instance, the Collector of iUmeusingh leported in 1878 that the average yield of 
the crop in Mymensinah distnct as ascertained by the crop cutting exj enmen^s 
was 24 maunds'per acre The fibre consists on the average of about 6 per cent of 
the weight of the green ilant 

The fibre obtained from Cnpsu'aric, the white ]iite of the trade, may vary in 
colour from white or cream colour to dark grey but the colour is largely deter- 
mined by the water in which the plants are retted The Ohtonus fibre, tossa, bogi 
or daissee is of a finer texture, softer to the touch and stronger than white ]ute. 
In colour it varies from golden yellow to slaty brown and dark grey, the colour 
in this case also being influenced by the retting water 


Cultivation 


Capsidarts, white 3 ute, is grown on both low and high lands Low-land 
sowings commence in Feliruary and sowing may be done on the high lands as late 
as May It is essential that low-land sowings should take place early because these 
lands are subject to inuuudation ns a result of the seasonal rise in the livers and 
it is desirable that sowing should be done in time to enable the plants to reach 
maturity before the rising rivers enforce cutting of the crop In most seasons, 
however much of the low-land crop has to be cut before maturity and, in conse- 
quence, the yield m these districts is low The period for harvesting white jute 
varies from early June until September according to the district, the river levels 
and the times of sowing 

Ohtorious IS mainly a high-land crop and is sown later It does not thrive 
in water-logged ground The penod of harvesting varies from August to October 
About 6 seers of seed per acre are required for sowing Capsularis and 4 seers per 
acre for OMortus though, of course, mucti depends on the quality of the seed 

There aie, of course, various “qualities” known to the trade under difierent 
names but these are not botamcally different and the variation in quality is usually 
attributable to the district in which they are grown or the method by which the 
fibre IS extracted. 

Espansion 


Expansion was slow to begin with but twenty years later there were over four 
thousand five hundred looms at work on the banks of the Hooghly Periods of 
prosperity were followed by rapid increases in the number of mills and the amount 
of machinery and it usually happened that the pioductive capacity outstripped the 
consumption and depression followed boom It was these circumstances which led 
to the foundation of the body now known as the Indian Jute Mills’ Association, 
one of whose chief objects was and is to endeavour to legulate production in accor- 
dance with demand Tiie following table will give an idea of how the industry 
has grown — 


Year 

1859 

1879 

1899 

1909 

1919 

1929 

1919 


No of Looms 
192 
4,572 

14.000 
30.700 
39,500 

51.000 
68 700 


As the mill industry progressed the hand-loom industry declined but it was 
not until the eighties of last century that hand loom jute fab'rics disappeared from 
the annual statistics of the exj ort trade It is interesting a’so to note the wide 
^stnbution of these hand-loom products which were shipped to Great Britain, 
France, Germany, North and South America, Burma, Java, China Australia and 
Africa These hand-loom goods did not, of course, have the regularity of factory- 
made goods and, in the early days of the Calcutta mill industry, manufacturers' 
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aiBtomers goods whith conformed consistentlj with the spcciricationa 

Extraction 

The plants are usinlly cut just after flouenng ns this Lme is 
„i; the best for Mtld of fibre though earlier cnttiug maj give finer fibre Hants 
fut offer the seed nods have formed give a coarser fibre. 

After cutting the plants are tied in bundles and left for two oi three days 
to allon the levies to wither and drop off The bundles are then siibniergcd ui 
watir nhcre thev arc allowed to remain for a period which may vaiy Lo'” Icn 
dais to three weeks This is to some extent aetennined by the size of the plants 
but it also depends on whether the water has been previously used If it has been 
usrd before, the time required for retting is shorter 'Jhe retting process consists 
in ilic fermentation of the soft pith of the plant which dissolves and leaves the fibre 
i\iiu.h tan then be easily separated from the stick Tho fibre is then washed, dried 
and made up into bundles ready for the maiket 

Ecirly Hislory 

Jute has been grown in Bengal fiom time immemorial and tho fibie wss used 
for the making of twine, ropes, matting and even clothing for the poorer people 
Eiuiining and weaving being done by hand with primitive apparatus made iiiaiiilj of 
bamboos Coarse cloth, called Chuttees, or gunny chuts was made in lengths siiit- 
nbie for sacks and during the Inst quarter of the eighteenth century and the first 
half of tho ninoteeth century a large export trade m hand made gunny bags and 
cloth had developed It is recorded that in 1850 51 over nine million pieces valued 
at overRs 21 lakhs were exported from Calcutta and the height of the hand loom 
industry was reached in 1865 60 when over 41 million pieces valued at over Rs S3 
lakhs were exported 

Tlic first recorded instance of jnte fibre being sent out of India is the dispatch 
of a sample bv the Board of Trade in Bengal in 1791 At this time the Directors 
of the East India Coinpaiij instructed their oflice-s to inicstigate the suitability of 
indigenous fibies for the nianiifnctiiro of ropes foi their ships and from 1792 
onwards it is recorded that small consignments of jiile along with Indian grown flax 
and hemp were sent to London In 1796 97 65 tons of jnte fibre were exported — 19 
tons to England, 0 to tbc United States and JO to Hamburg Various other 
consignments followed and were mostly used for the raniuifactnre of ropes, twine 
and door mats In 1820, at Abingdon, in Oxfordshire, jnte was, for the first 
time in England, spun into jnrn and used in the manufacture of carpets 
'Iwo years Intci a consignment reached Dundee winch was then the centre 
of the flax indiislry in Scotland but the flax spinners were no ible to make 
satisfactory use of it and, after tho fniluic of experiments exttndinf'' over 
three or four xears the lemaindcr of the consignment was used for making rones 
Dundee (lax spinners were not, however to be beaten and thev continued to expon- 
TOcnt with tbc mixing of ]Uto with flax with the result that the slipntation ‘■free 
from Indian ynte became quite common lu contra-'ls for flax varns and cloth In 
lS3i the flax crop vvas a fwlutc and ndnUcration with jute became so common that 
notice of vt- was taken in the press Uhe demand for pite was such that prices in 
London and Liverpool rose to £17 per ton I'rmco in 

Eslabhshment of the Industry in India 

power-driven mill for spinning jiife virns in India was crpofcd Ur n 

the first power loom fnetorv was that e=lnl)li=lird at Biran ^ ™''ohiiiery was added but 
Companv H con-iMcd of )Oa w'U 'T'., m iao9 bv the Borneo 

maelunerv and it ,s n^U-rinffto noctssarv preparing and spinni.m 

obtained the ‘‘crvucs ora.fexp?t cl.em% ?o 

mid the discoverer of CWoroform ’ ^ . Ltd , 
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Establishment of the Industry in Dundee 

One of the early complaints against jute was that it did not spin well because 
it was too dry, lacking natural moisture By a coincidence, Dundee was then one 
of the chief centres of the whaling industry and, in 1832 it was discovered that, by 
the use of whale oil, jute could be rendered suitable for spinning into yarns of the 
desired weights on power-driven machinery In 1835 Dundee spinners were turning 
out pure ]ute yarns, the yarns which were used for the “adulteration” of flax canvas 
Modifications of weaving machinery followed and, in 1833, Dundee factones were 
producing jute cloth In the same year the Dutch Government placed an order for 
jute bags to be used instead of flax bags for coffee from the Dutch East Indies and 
by this moie fiimly established the factorj -made jute bag on a commercial basis 
In 1840 Dundee received its first cargo— 1025 bales — of jute shipped there direct 
from Calcutta 

Ihe spinning and weaving of jute m Dundee continued to expand in the years 
following but the next important event in the history of the industry was the out- 
break of war with Russia in 1854 The Baltic countries were then, as now, the 
mam source of flax supplies and the war put a stop to these supplies while at the 
same time increasing the demand for sacks and canvas From 1854 to 1857 the jute 
industry m Dundee expennced its first boom jute proving to be the most suitable 
substitute for flax 'Ihen m 1861-65 came the Amencan Civil War when supplies of 
cotton from the Confederate States were serioiislj cm tailed by the Federal blockade 
and the Dundee jute indiistiy again experienced a period of prosperity and 
expansion 


Consumption 

In the days of the hand-loom industry and before jute manufacture was estab- 
lished abroad, the consumption of raw j'ute in India exceeded the exports of raw 
jute but, as the factory industry developed in Dundee, on the continent of Europe 
and in Araeiica, exports of law jiite incieased rapidly and for many years the quan- 
tity of jute exported exceeded that consumed by the mills in India The expansion 
of the mill ludustiy in India giadually brought about a change and m 1909-10 
Indian mills for the first time consumed a* greater quantity than consumers abroad 
This continued to be the case until 1927-28 when expoits of raw jute again reached 
parity with those of jute manufactures After two years expoits of raw material 
declined but in 1934-35, owing to the voluntary restriction of mainifactme, the ex- 
ports of manufactures weie again less than expoits of raw material This did not 
last long as Indian mills again incieased their working hours and consumption 'Ihe 
following table compares the annual consumption of mills in India with the quantity 
of raw jute and jute manufactures expoited in recent years — 



Indian Mill’s 

Exports of 

Exports of 

Year 

Consumption 

Raw Jute 

Manufactures 


Tons 

Ions 

Tons 

1934-35 

967,000 

783.000 

713 000 

1935-36 

1,048000 

739 000 

783 000 

1936-37 

1,254 000 

872,000 

1,0>2.000 

1937-38 

1,340,000 

666,000 

999,000 

1938-39 

1,167,000 

697,000 

953,000 


Factors Determining Size of Crop 

As the demand for Jute Manufactures expanded so the crop increased The 
extent of cultivation has, however, vaiied from year to year, the chief determining 
factors being weather conditions and prices Given suitable weather conditions the 
piain factor is the price prevailing during the sowing season Another factor 
is the stock of old crop which cultivators are holding at sowing time but the 
cultivators’ memories are short and they are more easily influenced by future 
prospects based on the prices obtainable at sowing time than on the prices they 
secured for the previous season s crop or the amount of it which is still unsold 

In the following table are giien estimates of the outturn from 1920 to 1939 
based on the actual arrivals of jute in Calcutta and the exports from Chittagong 
It will be observed that there is a sudden increase in the crop in 1926-27 and that 
large crops were produced in the four years following and it may be pointed out 
that the season 1925-26 was one when prices touched record high levels Prices 
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j til- ii till ifPH-SO nfler ^hich the eccuTfiulaUofl of uticonsumed 

crten'”irk;‘ol!r,M;nEs 

ffl coinpuhorj reBtmtio of the ecrcnRc may be resorted to in respect of the 

1941 crop Tlioxipands of Bales 

iBt July to 30th June 
1920 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 
1921-20 
1925-20 
1920 27 
1927-28 

1928 29 

1929 30 
1930-31 
1931 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 30 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 
193S 39 


75,92 
7212 

57.90 
88 49 
87 IS 
S9,89 

122 48 

112.72 
104,42 
102,94 

100.73 
6541 
£ 6.03 
6914 

97.91 
81 10 

100,97 
99,58 
80,12 

In these statistics no account has been tahen of village consumption which 
IS rslimated nt IJ to 2 lakhs of bales nnnuallj, of stocks remaining upcoiintrj at 
the end of each season or of nmials be road fetocks retained upcountry are often 
considerable and were hchcacd to he aerv larM in the 'ears 1927 to 1929 
Former!' statistics of road annals were a'ailalile but tbc' were discontinued 
some 'ears ago Since the advent of the motor Ion', roaif trailic has, lioiveier, 
increased and the 2 per cent usiiallj added to cover this traflie may not be 
sufficient 


Development of Export Trade 


In the early davs of the jute industry in Dundee pite manufacturers con- 
centrated mainly on sacking and coarse fabrics but, as (he industry developed, 
they tiirucd their aUention to finer cloth Bo lu Calcutta for m.iny veara little 

attempt was made to produce anything but heaw sacking and coarse hessian 'Jho 
Euperiont' of Dundee poods was for long coraplacentlj accepted but, as Indian 
latiour bctarac more skilled and manufac'ures more enterprising Calcutta mills 
hcHan to turn out a better class of poods In the nineties of last centurv Calcutta 
f-oods established Ibemsehes in the iS'orth American burlan market where there 

had been up to then a strong prejudice in favour of Dundee poods The proportion 
of machinery engaged in the manufacture of hessian cloth gradually increased but 
U V as not until JUTS the number of looms engaged tn the manufacture of 

hessian cloth eveoeded that of tho'c emploved on sacking and it was some 'ears 
later still iinltl the output of hc=sian cloth in tons suqnssed that of sacking 

statistics of the export trade in the earir days are somewhat scant' as the 
official returns give the quantity onh in yards of cloth and numbers of bacs 
^rnm^a^R'^^a *'nt ^'?\i 1°, ‘’’c volume Tonnacc figures are availaWc 

Exports of Manufactured Jute Goods 

Quinquennial Average 

ISST-i'tpa Thousands of Eupecs 

JS'tj-]t.p7 * 2,42, SS 

53 • i 17,04 
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1897-1902 

1902-1907 

1907-1912 

1912-1917 

1917-1922 

1922-1927 


INDIA’S JUTE INDUSTEY 


Quinquennial Average 
Thoueands of Eupees 
6,91,39 
11,31,84, 
16,82 62 
31,31,95 
46,99,. 0 
42,31,38 



Annual Exports 




Tons 

Thousands of Es 

1927-28 

• • • 

884,700 

53,65,63 

1928-29 

• • • • • 

911,500 

66,90,49 

1929 30 

• 

958,000 

51,92,68 

1930-31 

• • • 

766,600 

31,85,80 

1931-32 

• t 

663,600 

21,92,42 

1932-33 

1 

679,700 

21,71,18 

1933-34 

• 

672,200 

21,37,49 

1934-33 

• • • 

684,700 

21,46 83 

1635-36 

• • • 

752,000 

23,48 95 

1936-37 

1 • 

971,600 

27 94,38 

1937-38 

1 

1,020,400 

29,07,76 

1938 39 

« 

955,200 

26,21,97 

1939-40 

. 

*Not available 

48,76,17 


The value of the ]ute goods exported reached its peah m 1928-29 when it 
was nearly fifty-seven cioies of mpees and the greatest volume was in 1937-38 
when rt exceeded one milhon tons The highest value per ton was, however, in 
1918-19, when it was Es 772 and the lowest value coincided with the greatest 
volume in 1937-38 when the value per ton was only Es 285 

As the Oiimean War aud the American Civil war had brought prosperity to 
the Dundee mdustiy so the war of 1914-18 gave a great rmpetus to the ]ute 
indu 8 ti 7 m Calcutta Huge orders were received for sand-bags but these were 
not the only lute goods required for war puiposes, sacks andbags of all kinds 
being requiiea for the transport of foodstuffs and other materials to the Armies in 
the field and the Calcutta industry experiencea a peiiod of unparalleled prosperity 
With various vicissitudes this prosperity continued on a smaller scale until the 
world- wide trade depression of the nineteen-thirties set m and a glance at tiie 
foregoing table of exports reveals how the industry fared The slum was not, 
however, entirely due to the trade depression but in large measure to the expansion 
of productive capacity which, as was pointed out above, has m all periods of 
piospeiity, tended to outstrip the demand 

Some months before the outbreak of the present war the Indian industry 
received large orders from the British Government foi sand bags and further orders 
weie received after war was declared Calcutta mills have also been engaged m 
the manufacture of other materials such as canvas and camouflage cloth and 
experiments are being earned on with a view to producing other goods to meet 
war requirements 


Crop Expansion 

From being a comparatively crop producing fibre for a cottage industry jute- 
growing has expanded until it is the most important money crop of the peasantry 
of North-east India In spite of that its cultivation has not been to any great 
extent more widely distributed than in its eaily days Theie has, however, been 
some extension in recent years in Assam, where settleis from Bengal have been 
chiefly responsible for this development Regular statistics of acreage and outturn 
of the ]ute crop in the early days are not available until the nineties and no esti- 
mates of the crop appear to have been made until the publication of Hem Chunder 
Kerr’s report in which it was estimated that, in 1872, the area under ]ute in Bengal 
— which at that time included Bihar and Orissa — was 926,060 acres with an outuin 
of 1,35,68 000 maunds In 1888 the outturn was estimated at 42 lakhs of bales 
(400 lbs net) Annual Forecasts of the acreage and outturn began to be issued m 
1892-93 and in that year the outturn was estimated at 57 lakhs of bales. This was 
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rcpnrdcd ns .nadcqunte for consumers’ f<=ds and Dundee Mnuuf^^ 

ttiiioiis throupli the India Office supt'csUnc P Gorenment of Bengal 

the S17C of the crop Propaganda was undertaken by the taorernm ^ 

'?o 'diBcSn^ 

fr.'srs!„:r.rr;^M 

higher yields of fibre per acre though, at ttracs, there have been complaints from 
the trade that has been achieved at the expense of quality 


Overseas Markets 

In recent years overseas consumers of raw jute have taken, on an awrage, 
nbont fert} per cent of the crop As is Tiftliiiftl from its cstly connection Tiitn tne 
industry nnd its development, Great Britain is the largest overseas customw taking 
bctnceii tvicnly and tvfenty-five per cent of the total exports of ravr jute Germany, 
the Dinted btates of America and France are also, in normal circumstances, large 
consumers In recent years continental Lutope has taken on an average mote than 
fifty per cent of the total exports nnd, as these markets arc now almost entirely 
shut off the seriousness of the present situation can be readily appreciated The tame 
given on tins page shows (he volume nnd value of exports in recent years to the 
principal ig 

Ibc demand is mainly for good qualities of jute nnd tossa, 

nnd Dundee is the chief destination of the exports of daissec fibre Exports to Ger- 
many were largely of lower qualuiea France was a customer for fine jute but most 
of the continental countries took lower qualities which is borne out in the difference 
in standard between Dundee grades and Outport grades The USA are a good 
market for tossa for carpet yarns 


Volume & Value of Exports in Recent Years 


United 
Kingdom 
Germany 
Belgium 
France 
Italy 
U b A 
Japan 


193G-37 

2937-38 

1938-39 

Lakhs of 

Laklis of 


Lakhs of 

Tons Rupees 

Tons 

Rupees 

Tons 

Rupees 

189,000 3,48 

143,000 

2,81 

181,000 

3.4G 

ID, 000 2.-1G 

143,000 

2,86 

138,000 

2,70 

70.000 1,2 i 

55,000 

1,05 

48,000 

74 

80,000 3, >3 

65, COO 

1,35 

70,000 

1,50 

70,000 1 40 

73,090 

1,51 

40,000 

91 

83,000 1,50 

99,000 

1,85 

31,000 

67 

35,000 53 

15,000 

28 

14,000 

27 


Development and Competition 

For many years Indian mills were content to restnet tbcir activities to the 
manufacture of standard sires of hessian cloth and standard makes of ba"s In 
^ent yearn more attention has been paid to what are known as specialities and 
Jnciian mills arc now turning out canvas, linoleum hessian, webbing, felting etc 
M resulting from tlic war is the production of a union canvas'made 

of cotton warp and pite ueft Other experiments are in progress and tlie Indian 
Tnte Mills Association a few rears ago set up a ResSirch DcpaTtment vXrc 

Smng X"*^a\tenTinn rot-proofing, waterprooLg, etc 

Ert up a body ki own borne y^rs ago the Government of India 

catibLh,^ a Ecnlral Jute Committee and it has al=o 

sililslsllgsisas 

arc hemg cnco^racLl industry is faced with many competitors New fibres 
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INDIA’S JUTE INDUSTEY 

Exports of Raw Jute 

The follo'vnng statement gives a good idea of development of the export 
market for raw material and the importance of raw ]nte exp_orts m India’s foreien 
trade The laigest exports recorded m one year were 89 1 , 000 tons in 1923-24 but 
the highest value per ton was Ks 5S6 m 1925-26, 


Year 

Tons 

Thousands of 
Eupees 

1887-1892 

509,700 

7,40,56 

1892 J897 

559,400 

9 51,76 

1897-1902 

617,900 

9,56 16 

1902 1907 

702,000 

15 75,49 

19,^7-1912 

750,000 

18 i8 S3 

1912-1917 

658,000 

20 64 33 

1917-1922 

442,000 

14,85,67 

1922-1927 

656,000 

27,.6,96 


Annual 

1927-28 

89], 900 

30,66,26 

1925-29 

89T,9,.0 

32,34,92 

1929-30 

806,900 

27,17,38 

193J-31 

620,000 

12 88,47 

1931-32 

586,* 00 

11,18,81 

1932-33 

563,000 

9,73,03 

1933-34 

748, 2C0 

10,93,26 

1934-33 

752,500 

10,87,11 

1935-36 

771,200 

13,70,51 

1936-37 

. 820,600 

14,77,10 

1937 38 

747,300 

14,71,92 

1938-39 

690,400 

13,39,67 

(The above figures 

are for the Government year April 

to March). 


Manufactures 

The United States of America is at present India’s best customer for manu- 
factured ]ute goods They take about sixty per cent m volume of the annual exports 
of hessian cloth, known m the States as burlap In value they take about thirty 
per cent of the total exports of ]ute manufactures of all kinds The Argentine 
Eepublic IS the next largest customer for hessian cloth but its takings are only 
about one-third of those of the USA The United Kingdom tabes about ten per 
cent of the exports of hessian cloth and Canada, Australia, the Philippines and the 
Straits Settlements are also good customers The United Kingdom is also the 
principal customer for hessian bags and takes about thirty per cent of the exports 
In the past two years this proportion has, of course, been considerably increased by 
the exports of sandbags to the British Government and to private customers The 
United Kingdom also ranks as the biggest buyer of sacking cloth and it is also 
among the bigger buyers of gunny bags In fact it takes, on an average about ten 
per cent of the total exports of manufactured ]ute goods Australia is the largest 
buyer of sacking bags, the exports being chiefly cornsacks and woolpacks All the 
Indo-China and Malayan countries are good customers for heavy bags and there are 
also large exports of heavy goods to South and West Africa 

As mentioned above, Australia is the chief market for cornsacks and woolpacks 
but she also takes considerable quantities of bran bags and twill sacking Ihe 
market for twills includes Egypt and the Levant South America and South and 
West Africa The East Indies and the Far East are markets tor heavy C’s South 
America (Chili) takes nitrate bags and there is a wide selection of markets for sugar 
salt and flour bags Gram sacks are made chiefly for Egypt and the Levant flhe 
cement bag trade with the United Kingdom was formerly important but was lost 
when the cement trade adopted paper bags Some of this trade has been recovered 
as a result of the paper shortage due to the war TEe effect of the war has not 
been so serious for the trade in manufactures as for the trade in the raw jute as the 
countries of Europe which are now cut off manufactured their own requirements 
from imported jute and took less than 5 per cent of the exports of manufactures 
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There ... 359 ...II. .. In*. S5l'“fT.‘"'l.m “'TiT,. 

About 60 per cent of the , firfiires ^einff six million spindles and 141 COO 

48,000 looms 

Bombay 

The range of cotton materials produced in these tmo great 
extends over a vpry nide 6 p d end it would be no exaggeration to say mat tney 
nm SaWe of producing almost any grey, ^eacl ed woren 
cotton fabric in general demand Noimanv, bowerer, when ‘^®te i g texture 

mallet, the bulk of the cloths produced in Bombay City 

cloths made from medium count yarns, but a number of mills duiing ^ , V‘ , 
have speenhsed in fine count cloths, which coni] are in quality with the best 
exported from England. Grey and bleached plain weave cloths such as longcloth 
shirting, T cloths, domestics and sheetings account for about 600 million yaids or 
the Otv’s total production and the bulk of the lemninder con^ts of dhoties-- 
about 400 million jards — and coloured goods between 250 and oCB million yards 
No detailed statistics are available as to total nniiiial productions of bleached, piece 
dyed, woven coloured and printed goods which Bombay City mills turn out, but 
It can be stated that duiing the last few years the outturn of printed goods and 
the bellei qualities of bleiched shutings, cambiits, \oileB and mulls has subs- 
tantially incieased 

Ahmedabad 

Ahmedabad normally produces approximately 1,000 million yards of piece- 

§ oodB per annum Her produclion also covers a wide field, and the outturn of 
leached goods, coloured goods and fine count cloth is somewhat greater than 
that of Bombay City Ahmedabad also produces dhoties and saries on an 
extensive scale, and has made considerable progiess m recent years in the produc- 
tion of cambrics and prints 

Madras 

The Province of Madras has more than 50 mills, but many of them are 
puiely spinning mills cateiing for the needs of the very important handloom 
weaving industry in that part of the country Many of the mills are comparatively 
new and very well equipped In the realm of cloth production, the mam 
spetiahties of the Proiince are the famous Madras handkerchiefs— produced chiefly 
on haiialooms— high class cotton coalings, bleached shirtings and drills, ana 
bervice Khaki 

Bengal 

tnet w'* Cotton Mill Industry in Bengal has made exceptional progiess in the 

BHrpiiBing in view of the fact that Calcutta is 
® piece goods maiket in the the woild TJp to the 

almost wholly confined to grey and bleached coods 
with dboues for home consumption predominating omacnea gooUs 

United Provinces 

than 22'i million ^vTdf'^of eSh Sx'^^Cum*'^ gS y anf blSS’d 

local cottons are almost imanabW used tI Ahmedabad since 

t^pe used in KorthU Imes 7 mif.f of the 

tawnpore mills nie famous are leulage Ld ^sutf fahies ^^‘"h the 

■rj ,, , , Delhi and the Punjab 

local short ^stnpple coUon^ ^iSlu orodf®'"^^ coarse count cloths made from 
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line of production m the Punjab, where the mill industry is in its infancy, consists 
of longcloth and T cloths 

Indian States 

Production in Indian States has grown lapidly in recent jears, and an 
extremelv wide range of goods is being produced Whilst most of the goods manufac- 
tured are made from coarse count yarns, there are a number of mills in Baroda 
State which specialise in fine count fabiics, and in centres like Indore, a large 
proportion of coloured goods are made Appendices 2 (a) and 2 (b) give a rough 
idea of the nature and volume of production of cotton piece-goods and yarn in 
Indian mills 

The Home Market 

According to the latest information available, mills in India during the last 
three years have turned out, on the average, about 4,000 million yards of cloth per 
annum 'Ihis enormous production with the exceptions of between 200 and d(M 
million yards exported by land and sea has been consumed in India itself Ihe 
production of cotton yam has recently averaged slightly under 1,200 million lbs 
per annum, of which about 40 million lbs were exported, but this may be ofiset 
by a similar weight of yarn imported from overseas Out of this 1,200 million lbs 
of yarn, about 800 was utilised in the manufacture of cloth by the power loom 
industiy and the great bulk of the remainer was consumed by the hand-loom 
industry which has recently been producing on the aveiage about 2,000 million 
yards of cloth per annum The figures are set forth in Table 1 Table 2 sets out 
the cloth position in detail 

At a first glance, it would seem that since India is still importing about 700 
millon yards of cloth per annum, she would have difficulty in supplying the special 
wartime needs of European countries, but this is certainly not the case, since with 
markets readily available, the Cotton Mill Industry could readily increase its output 
by a more general resort to double shift working and more intensive day shift 
operation 'ihe available information indicates that the present outturn of about 
4,000 million yards represents the production obtainable by working India’s 
total loomage foi 300 days per annum and nine hours per day and a percentage of 
them working double shifts If double shift working were more freely lesoited to, 
production could be stepped up very considerably If, for example, the equivalent 
of complete double shift working were resorted to, t e , 18 hours per day, the annual 
output of cloth could be raised to something like 6,000 million yards, provided, of 
course, that the types of cloth manufactured did not differ greatly from those being 
turned out at present and the necessary raw material and labour could be procured 

Table 1 

Approximate poundage of Yarn available for consumption in India 
(in millions of lbs ) 



1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

Average 

Total Indian Mill Production 

1,054 

1,159 

1,303 

1,172 

Less — Exports by Sea 

12 

40 

38 

30 

Exports by Land 

7 

5 

7 

6 

Balance 

1,035 

1,114 

1,258 

1,136 

Imports 

29 

22 

36 

29 

Total 

Less — Exports by Sea 

Exports by Land 

1,064 

1,136 

1,294 

1 

1,165 

Quantity of Yarn available 

for consumption in India 

1,064 

1,136 

1,293 

1,165 

Cloth produced in India in 

millions of pounds 

Approximate equivalent lu 

Yarn (taking 100 lbs of yarn 

782 

864 

920 

855 

= 112 lbs of Yarn piece goods) 

Real balance of Yarn avail- 

698 

771 

821 

763 

able for sale in India 

366 

365 

472 

402 
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SUPPLY OF KAW ilATERlALS 

Raw Material Supply 

The problem of obtaining additional labour required uoiild present no inBuper- 
nble difliciiltics, but ns regards raw maternl, taking the n^erngc of the three pre- 
war cotton years, the Indian Cotton 'Mill Iiidustr\ consumed on the average about 
3 4 million bales of cotton of which half a million bales were impoited and 29 
million bales were Indian grown The average cotton crop in the s ime three vears 
was round about 3 7 million bales Allowing half a million bales of Indian cotton 
for estia factory consumption, this leaves an aternge exportable surplus of 2 3 
million bales , -r i 

The exports of Indian cotton to those countries now cut off from Indian 
sources of siipplj were round about 800,000 bales in recent xears Cliiiia and Japan 
may take slightly larger quantities of cotton during the war years but even taking 
this factor into consideration and also assuming that imjiorts of cotton into India 
from overseas will be reduced to bare necessities owing to shipping and exchange 
difficulties. It woud seem that India will have at least 500,000 bales of short and 
medium cotton, 

Assuming an increased internal consumption of 300 million yards, a siirpliis 
of 230,000 bales of cotton is likely to be aiailable in India during the war This 
would be enough to produce another 3 j3 million yards of cloth of coarse texture 'ihe 
problem of the disposal of this additional cloth in India itself is largely dependent 
on the purchasing power of the agricultiirist which is regulated by the prices he 
receives foi the commodities he grows Roughly speaking, his position cannot be 
said to have improved materially since the outbreak of war, but it has probably 
not gone worse judged by the criterion of commodity prices Another factor which 
must lie taken into consideiation in regard to India’s offtake of cloth is the probabi- 
lity of smaller imports of piece goods from the United Kingdom than the immedi- 
ate pre-war aierages, but this can be setoff for the next year or so against the 
reduction of the surplus output of Indian mills which has been building up baraar 
and mill stocks in the last two years 


Table 2 


Appioxtmcilo yardage of piece goods available for constimpfton tn India 
(In millions of yards) 



1930 37 

1937 38 

1938 39 

Average 

Total Indian Mill Production 

3,572 

4,084 

1,269 

3,975 

Less— Exports by Sea 

102 

2jl 

177 

173 

Exports by Land 

121 

128 

115 

121 

Balance 

3319 

3,715 

3,977 

3,631 

Imports 

832 

C>2 

672 

709 

lotal 

4,181 

4,337 

4.649 

1,390 

Less — Export by Sea 

11 

10 

13 

11 

Exports by Land 

Total quantity of mill-made 

109 

83 

m3 

100 

piece goods axnilable for 

consumption in India 

4.061 

4,239 

1.533 

4.279 

Estimated production bx 

liand-ioom industry 

1,751 

1,746 

2,259 

1,821 

Grand Total 

5,812 

5.985 

6,792 

6,200 


Reforc dealing with the question ns to the extent to which the Indian Indu«trv 
po ’nipiove her position in overseas markets, it is perhaps desirable to give a 
birds e'C view of the Indian Industrx and the extent of India s overseas marlets 
particularlv Empire markets, which might be interested in oblainiiiL greater quanti- 
ties 01 coilon piece-goods and aarns from India 

It must be remembered that one of the most important changes brongh about 
ox iitc war IS that, for the time being and possibh for some years to come, manv 
\\csieru European countries have been cut off as suppliers of’manufacturcd roods 
forroerh verv substantial markets overFca=, similarlv these Lurorcan 
countries can no longer obtain the commodities they formerly 'purchased from 
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territories oveiseas These two facts naturally have important repercussions on 
India’s export trade On the one hand important markets for Indian cotton have 
been temporaiily closed, raising a pioblem as to how India’s cotton surplus can 
be utilised, whilst on the other hand, the Indian Cotton Textile Industry has been 
presented with an oppoitunity to supply a much larger propoition o! the piece- 
goods leqiiirements of terntoiies in the Afiicau Continent, Malaya, the Dutch East 
Indies, Indo-China, Australia and New Zealand -which formerly purchased large 
quantities of cotton manufactures from Japan, France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, 
Germanv, Czechoslovakia and Polland To the extent that Indian mills can obtain 
greatei overseas markets in the territories cut oS from their usual sources of supply, 
the problem of the disposal of the Indian cotton crop during the war is reduced 

Cotton Piece-Goods 

The following tables sets out in round figures the sending of cotton piece-goods 
from Indn to her chief export markets m the two immediate pre-war years and 
in the first year affected by the present conflict — 

Table 3 


Export of Cotton piece-goods from Brtitsh Indta 

{In mtlltons of yards) 


1937-38 

1938-39 

1939 40 

4 months 1940 
Apr /July 

Ceylon 

27 

19 

24 

10 

Biiima 

94 

87 

110 

39 

Stiaits Settlements 

24 

17 

23 

9 

Fedeiated Malay States 

4 

3 

6 

2 

Nigeria 

13 

8 

5 

9 

Union of South Africa 

3 

3 

4 

4 

Kenya and Uganda 

3 

3 

3 

2 

Tanganyika Teiritoiy 

5 

3 

3 

2 

Mauritius & Dependence 

5 

4 

6 

2 

Anstialia 

1 

1 

3 

3 

Portuguese East Africa 

5 

4 

7 

4 

Egypt 

24 

3 

2 

4 

Bahrein 

3 

2 

2 

5 

Iraq 

5 

2 

3 

1 

Iran 

7 

4 

. 





— — — 





220 

160‘ 

201 

89 

Other counrneB 

21 

17 

20 

13 


— . 

■ 

— 

■ 

Total 

241 

177 

221 

1C2 


Appendix 3 sets out India’s cotton piece-goods expoits in the last three years 
in greater detail The year ’37-38 was a year of comparatively heavy piece-goods 
exports, but figures returned to something like normal m the following year the 
reason for the higher expoits in ’37-38 was Japan’s pre-occupation in China which 
at the outset adveiely affected her export trade As the war went on, her difficul- 
ties were reduced and her anxiety to obtain foreign exchange made it essential to 
preserve her cotton cloth export tiade at all costs The rise in Indian cotton cloth 
exports in ’39-40 was of couise due to the European war, which stimulate the desire 
of Empire countries to trade within the Empire and thus overcome foreign exchange 
difliculties Ihe cutting off of German and Italian supplies of piece-goods to India’s 
most important pie-wai maikets had piobably very little effect on India’s export 
trade in the first six months of the war since neither Germany noi Italy did a 
very large trade in cotton goods with Middle and Far Eastern countries 

The collapse of Holland, Belgium and France changed the outlook considerably, 
and new opportunities for an expansion of trade between India and the Free French, 
Belgian and Dutch Colonial possessions in Africa and the Far East had been 
opened up for India, provided that exchange and shipping difficulties could be 
overcome It has also become evident that the British Dominions and Colonies east 
and south of Gibialtai are likely to become more interested than formerly in Indian 
cotton manufactures as a result of the war 
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"With Euch n very large home market, the rndian Cotton Mill Industry was 
until recently not vitally interested in overseas trade and mitil a few years ago ner 
mam efforts were directed towarde captaring a greater ebare of the Indian piece- 
goods and yarn trade While the ultimate limit has possibly not been reached as tar 
as the borne market is concerned, it would be true to say that for some time past, 
the Industry has been tending to pioduce m a number of lines, greater quantiiies 
than can conveniently be consumed in India itself, and this has caused a grptp 
interest to be taken than ever before m overseas This is particularly 
true of cotton mills in and near the City of Bombay, which have been 
experiencing difficulties in competing against up-country mills, making cloth 
from cotton gvown in the immediate vicinity for puiely local maikets The 
excellent shipping facihties available to many parts of the world fiom the port 
of Borabaj haie also stimulated Bombay’s interest in overseas export markets, 
Up to the outbreak of war, inteiest was natuially centied on the fairly adjacent 
markets such as Cfeylon, Burma, the fStiaits Settlements, Iraq and Iran, hut in Iiaq 
and Iran no progress whatever has been made owing to competition fiom Japan in 
the former marl et and Russian influence and competition in the latter India’s large 
pre-war export market was Burma followed by Ceylon and Malaya to which in 
1939-40 India sent respectively 110 million, 24 million and 29 million yaids of 
piece goods A substantial market which had been built up in Egypt by the 
year 1937-33 was almost cut off in the following year owing to the imposition of 
restrictive import tariffs for the benefit of the small and recently established cotton 
textile industry of Egypt 

In 1937-38, there was a spurt in the exports of cotton piece goods to Nigeria, 
but later on the trade to this country fell away considerably, the relative figures 
for 1937-38, 1938 39 and 1939 40 being 13 million, 8 million and 5 million yards 
respectively It is possible that the figure for 1939-40 does not really represent 
the total Indian piece-goods exported to Nigeria, as it is understood that some of 
the goods destined for that country were sent m the fiist instance to the United 
Kingdom 

India has been sending cotton piece goods to a large number of markets 
other than those just mentioned but the quantities have been small except in the 
case of PoUuguese East Africa through which terntory trade has been carried on 
with the African hinterland Portuguese East Africa has been regularly taking 
more than 5 million ynids of cotton piece goods per annum j b 

Cotton Yarn 

The follomng table sets out in round figures the sendings of cotton vam 
from India in the two immediate pre-war yeais and in the year 1939-40 — 


Table 4 

Exports of Cotton yarn from British India {In mtlUons of pounds ) 

4 months 


United Kingdom 
Adcfi and Dependencies 
Burma 

Straits Settlements 
Hongkong 

Turkey, European A Asiatic 

Syna 

Iraq 

Thailand 

Rff'Pt 


Other countries 
Total 

The exports 
54 


1937-38 

1938-39 

1939-40 

10 

02 

27 

16 

10 

13 

89 

124 

15 2 

37 

6 o 

32 

73 

82 

63 

64 

03 

10 

30 

34 

22 

1 1 

11 

09 

17 

10 

04 

. 12 

03 

06 

So 9 

33 4 

32 8 

42 

4 5 

41 

. 401 

37 9 

36 9 
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of cotton yam from India 


1940-41 
Apr JJuly 
52 
01 

6 4 

07 
43 

01 

OS 

02 

03 

178 

12 


in 


19 0 

the last three financial years 
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have averaged about 40 million pounds As m the case of piece- goods, 
small quantities of yam have been sent to a laige numbei of maikets, but 
the only leal substantial maiket has been Burma to vrhich 9 million, 12 million 
and 15 million pounds of yam were sent in the yeais 1937-38, 1933-39 and 1939-40 
respectivelj 

A good market for Indian yam in the last foui years has been Hongkong 
Turkey and Syria took substantial quantities of yam fiom India an I9l7, but 
there was a gieat falling away in 1933-39 and 1939-40 The reasons for this fall 
aie somewhat obscure, but there may be a levival in the future concurrently with 
the revival of the cotton piece-goods trade fiom India to that part of the world 
via Basra, Bagdad and tne Trans-Joidanean loute 

As far as the import trade m cotton yam and piece-goods of the countnes 
represented at the Eastern Group Conference is concerned, the position is someuhat 
as follows — 

Exports to New Zealand 

The total market for cotton manufacture in New Zeeland according to the New 
Zealand statistics, appears to be about £1,600 000 sterling per annum but of this 
trade India has hitherto held only an infinitesimal share The Indian ’39-40 trade 
statistics show that exports of cotton piece-goods to New Zealand amounted to only 
67,000 yards, which would probably represent a value of about £1600 or less than 
l/lOth of one per cent of the total New Zeland maiket The types of goods sent 
fiom India were listed under the head ‘coloured, punted or dyed,’ but the bulk 
would probably appeal to be khaki dull To all intents and purposes, the New 
Zealand trade in cotton manufactures has in the past been in the hands of the 
United Kingdom and Japan, the proportions being roughly United Kingdom 13/16th, 
Japan 2/16th and other countries i/l6th Taking all factors into consideration, 
India should be able to secure a greater share of this market during the war 
owing to the advantage which India possesses as a member of the Sterling Bloc 
countnes There should be no insuperable difficulty in regard to freight though the 
sailings from India are not now in pre-war years There is a lack of infoimation 
in regard to the types of goods required by *lhe New Zealand market, and in these 
circumstances, all that can be said is that Indian manufactures are able to supply 
practically any goods which Japan has been manufacturing for the New Zealand 
maiket 

Exports to Australia 

The total imports of cotton piece-goods into Australia appear to be round 
about 170 million square yards per annum , in addition Australia imports about 5 
million pounds of cotton yarn Here again, Duited Kingdom and J ipan hold the 
major portion of the market. United Kingdom’s share being slightly more than 
double that of Japan in the case of piece-goods and about six times that of Japan 
m the case of yarn The share of all other countries immediately before the war 
amounted to 7 million yards onlv The roam hues of cotton piece-goods impoited 
into the commonwealth appear to be of the colouied and bleached varieties uith 
coloured goods predominating There is also a substantial tiade in greys including 
grey calico for bag making which hitherto has been monopolised by Japan India 
for a number of years has had a small trade in cotton piece-goods with Australia 
and the Indian Sea-borne Trade returns show that she exported to the Common- 
wealth 700000, 1 million and 3 million yards of cotton cloth respectively in the 
years ’37-38, ’38-39 and ’39-40 The jump m ’39-40 is particularly noteworthy and 
while the exact figures foi current year are not yet available, it is known that the 
quantities so far exported exceed those of any previous year A special difhculty 
•which India has had in meeting this new demand from Australia is that the cloths 
most commonly required are very often of a width greater than the average mill 
in India can manufacture, and if Australia’s full demands are to be met it will be 
necessary for her to substitute single width cloth for double width fabrics to 
some extent A fair proportion of Australia’s special wartime requirements are 
already being made by mills in India, but the potentialities in the matter of goods 
for civilian requirements have hardly been tapped 

Exports to Hongkong 

Up-to-date data as to the total import trade in cotton manufactures of 
Hongkong is not available at present in India Before the Sino-Japanese war a 
large quantity of piece-goods and yarn destined for the South China markets was 
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di<;tTibuic(l thronph Honplvonp In pre-\rnT -^enrs, the total trade of Honpbonp in 
cotton iiiPcc-EOodp averaged well over iGO million yards per aiinnm In addition to 
this, Hongkong imported more Ilian 40 million pounds of cotton yarn Iwo ilurdB of 
the cotton piece goods came from Japan and the bulk of the remainder from Noitnern 
China (Siinngbai) United Kingdom trade hod been falling away for many years, 
and in 1936 it dropped to the low figure of three million yards Other countries 
among winch India is included sent a total of 6 million yards of cotton piece goods 
in 1936 The Norlhein China (Shanghai) mills used to be the chief suppliers of 
cotton aarn to Hongkong before the Sino-Jnpaiiesc incident and thc^sharcs of India 
and (he United Kingdom were small in proportion In 1930 United Kingdom sent IJ 
million pounds of yarn and Japan sent nearly 3 million pounds of yarn to Hongkong 
Although in the first decade of the century Hongkong and China were great 
markets for Indian mill made jam, this trade practically disappeared after the last 
war owing primarily to the cicvelopment of the cotton mill industry in Tapan and 
secondarily (o the groi.th of the cotton mill industry in and around tehanghai 

I he sendings of piece goods from India to Hongkong have never been large, 
but 111 the first two years of the feino-Jnpnnesc conflict, the practical immobilisation 
of the Shanghai mills, combined with an antipathy to pnrchnsi from Japan gave 
India opportiiniticB of the temporary character, and in the years 1937-38 and 1938 39, 
India’s sendings of piece-goods to Hongkong were half n million and one million 
yaids respectively These totals dwindled to 1,17, COO yards in 1939 10 owing to the 
re opening of the mills in Shanghai and the over-rnnning of more and more of 
Chinn’s territory by the Japanese 

The export trade in vani from India alsoreccucd a fillip in the first two venrs 
of the Sino-Japancso wni, scndiiigs rising from piacticallj nothing to 7 million 
pounds in 1917-38 and 8 million pounds in 1938-39 Tlierc was a falling away (0 5 
million pounds in 1939-40 and since then India's sendings of yarn to Hongkong have 
been even less 

Hie yam sent to Hongkong from India is chiefly for use in small liosicry 
works, wh’ooc piodiicts were afterwards exported (o the United Kingdom under n 
piefciential dutv provided that the raw material used was of Empire growth and 
manufacture 'Ihe future prospects of trade between India and Hongkong even if 
ample shipping space continues to be made aMulablc, arc likely to rcmniii small 

Exporto to Shanghai 

Shanghai is the most thickly populated city in China It is also one of the most 
importaut sea ports in Northern China and is the main distributing centre for (he lerr 
wide area of land coveicd by the waters of ’Anng-tsc’ and 'Honug-bo' rivers No 
accurate estimate regarding the extent of ShnugUni’s import trade in piece goods 
and yarn is available in the ab=cnco of separate data for Shanghai onlv But 
whatever the statistical position, apart from the trend towards dcccntralisnlion 
noticed in recent years Shangbni still remains the chief industrial centre in China 
According to the statement published by the Chinese Im^iort Ciistoms in ’30, (here 
were in Shanghai 52 cslablishments mnnufnclunng cotton piece goods and oilier 
cotton manufactures 01 making cotton clothing and 5 establishments making silk 
piece-goods and yam, apart from several other concerns resj onsible for the manu- 
facture of a variety of articles Hie Sino-Tnpanese war resulted in the closure of 
several cotton mills in Shanghai and tins was perhaps responsible for a slight 
nureasc in India’s export cotton vnrn and piece poods to Chinn in the years ’oS39 
Recent reports, however, indicate that induslnnl production has been restored 
in bliniiglini and this is reflected in the drop m China’s imports of cotton 
piece goods and yarn fiom British India 

Jficre lias in recent years been a sleadv shrinkage in the import trade of Cliina 
in cotton manufactures due mainly to uitrcascd production iii China, ai d for this 
reacoii, even though the Sino Japanc>=c war were to conlitnc for some time there 
may not be niiv improrement in India s cotton | iccc good-= and vnrn trade with 
ialTiV . 1 T-''^ major portion of the textile trade was in the hands' of Japan, but 
the United Kingdom held the lead in cotton yarn and threads 

Exports to Malaya 

years varied between 3,.0 and KO million yards In ’;,3 the total imj-orts were 123 
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million yards The whole of these imports are not actually consumed in the tern* 
tones specified, the Straits Settlements in particular having a large entrepot trade 
with Siam and the Dutch East Indies In view of the enormous consuming capacity 
of the Dutch East Indies and the fact that supplies have been cut off from Holland, 
it IS almost certain that India’s trade with the Straits Settlements will expand greatly 
during the period of the war and signs that this is the case have not been u anting 
during the last few months India will, of course, have to compete against Japan foi 
any new trade in the Dutch East Indies market, but the sentiment of the people and 
exchange facilities are likely to favour India in this competition Another factor 
which operates in favour of India is that since 1934 imports into Malaya from 
foreign countires have been limited under a quota svstem , India being a part of the 
Empire, is outside the scope of the quota arrangement, a fact of which she should be 
able to take advantage Whilst two-thirds of the piece-goods, consumed in or distri- 
buted bj Malaya consist of coloured goods, there is a substantial demand for 
bleached goods of various types similar to the finer quality of goods turned 
out by Indian mills Piece dyed goods form about 25 per cent of the total 
trade, but in this line India’s opportunities of increasing trade substantially 
will be affected to some extent by her difficulties in obtaining adequate supp- 
lies of dye stuffs The full extent of the Malayan market for cotton yarns has not 
been ascertained, but that tnis is a fairly important market may be judged from the 
fact that in the last three years India’s exports to this territory have averaged 4 
million pounds per annum In the last three years India’s total sendines of piece- 
goods to Malaya have averaged 26 million yards In 1939-40 a record figure of 29 
million yards was touched and the indications are that this record will be consider- 
ably exceeded in 1940 41 as a result of new demands created by the war situation, 
Hitherto the bulk of India’s sending to Malaya have consisted of coloured goods, 
but the sendings of plain bleached and plain grey have been by no means 
insignificant 


Exports To Burma 

Only just over three years ago, Burma was an integral part of British India, 
and the exports of cotton piece-goods and yarn from all countries to Burma were 
included in the all-India Sea-borne Trade Statistics The total import of cotton 
piece-goods from all countries into Burma befoie the war averaged round 
about 170 million yards, of which about 100 million yards were supplied by Indian, 
whilst the remainder was shared between United Kingdom and Japan In addition, 
Burma has regularly been importing substantial quantities of cotton yarn — chiefly 
coloured — the total import figures for 1937-38 and 1938-39 being 11 5 million and 
l6 5 million pounds respectively of which India supplied the bulk 

The pre-eminent position which India holds in the Burmese market is 
primarily due to long association and proximity, assisted by the quota system 
which came into force in 1937 — which limits Japan’s imports — and a system of 
preferential duties resulting from the Indo-Burma and Burma-Japanese Trade 
Agreements 

Exports to Ceylon 

In the immediate pre-war years, Ceylon’s total imports of cotton piece-goods 
were from 60 to 70 million yards per annum The proportion of this trade held 
by difierent countries has varied considerably since 1934 when limitations on the 
imports of the various categories of piece-goods imported from ‘foreign’ countries 
were imposed Immediatel} before 1934, Japan had obtained a stranglehold on 
the market at the expense of the United Kingdom, Holland and India, but in 
1935 the total imports of all kinds of cotton cloth from Japan were limited to 
just under 12 million yards The restrictions on Japanese imports have since been 
relaxed and Japan is now allowed to import grey cloth without limitation and the 
restrictions on impoits of Japanese pnnts have been considerably relaxed with the 
result that in the immediate pre-war year Japan’s share of Ceylon’s piece-goods 
trade increased enormously Since the imposition of the original quota in 1934, 
India’s cotton piece-goods trade with Ceylon has considerably improved, but she 
has been unable to make headway in plam greys The bulk of the cloths imported 
into Ceylon has hitherto been bleached and coloured goods with the latter prepon- 
derating Greys form a small proportion of the market, but with the recent 
removal of the restrictions on Japanese greys, there are indications that they are 
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to fiome extent replacinR blenched goodn In coloured goods the Inrgesl « 

hne mobiblj consists of “Iannis nn^d sarongs." but prints also form a Bubs an tial 
pnri of the trnde India’s eendiiigs have consisted cbitfly of Imigis and snro gs 
and no\en coloured goods, but during the last ls\o or three jears, n fair qunutit\ 
of prints Inic also been exported 'llic immedinie prospects foi India in the Cevlon 
markets have piobabl^ improved ns a result of the war, and 

nlreadv been reflected to some extent in the exports for the year jO winch 
weie more than three million raids in excess of the pietious rear A great deal, 
however, depends on the inleiisiij of Japanese loropctition 


Exports to Palestine 

From the slatisfics atailahlc, it would appear that the normal pre war market 
in cotton piece goods nmounlcd to about 40 million yards per ycni of 11111011 about 
half were colomed goods— chiclly prints— and the other half equally dnidtd 
betivceii grey and blcacl ed varieties Almost two thirds of the liade seem to have 
been held by Japan, the rext laigcst supplier luiiig the United Kingdom with 
about U per cent of the trade and the nest Italy ivuh about 8 per cent India 
liitlierlo lias had only a very small ahare of the trade but since the war and 
paUiculaiiy since Italy’s entry into the war and the closure of the Jlcditcnnnc in 
many enquiries have been received from Palestine bi mills and mcrcbanlo, and 
goods aic being desiiatchcd ma Basra, Baghdad and the trnns desert loute 'JJjo 
fieight charges of the combined sea, rncr and laud ]ournev are nntiirnlli high, 
but despite this handicap cxpoits from Ibis country arc likely to incieaap tubstan* 
tinlly dining the pciiod of the wai and India can confidently bofo to obtain some 
of the tiade prcuously held by Italy and other Euiopean enemy coiintncs 


Exports to Rhodesia 

No information is aiailable as to the recent sendings of Indian cotton Piece- 
goods and yarns to Southern and Noithern Ehodcsia from the Indian Sea oorno 
Trade letnrns, but from other soiueca it has been ascertained Hint prewous to the 
war, the total annual niece goods imports into Somhtiii bhodesn nmounlcd to 
Eomctliiiig like dO million yaids and into Koiihern Pbodrsm about 20 niiition 
lards 'line tiade was apparently dindcd between United Kingdom and India, 
but United Kingdom’s share of the market ivna nppnrrnlly about seven times ns 
gient as that of India Japan bad a small export trade nmoiinlmg to 1 million 
yntds per annum with Noiilieni Rhodoaia It has not been possible to nocertain 
exactly hoiv Indian piece goods reach Ebodesia but npjnrenili n fair proi ortion 
go by rail from Lorenzo Marques and Berm through Portuguese Lost Africa 


Exports to South Africa 

Up to date figures of the total piece-goods trade of the Union of South 
Africa and us mandated territory of South lYrst Afiicn arc not ainilnlilo at tiio 
time of writing, but it would appear tlint in 1937, the total imports of piece-goods 
into the Union of South Africa proper amounted to 920 million lards of winch 
United Kingdom’s share was 171 million mrds and Japan’s 39* million vards 
Belgium also had a fnuly substantial trade (cbiclly in cotton blankets) amounlini: 
t°j '”'‘1 United States of America al=o bad ^mnl! shares 

India’s share of the trade was cxccpiionalti email owing to her inrbilitv 10 comptfc 
ngninat the United Kingdom and Jnjnn with the import tar iTs at presen m force 
Jhc United kiuedom’s i>rcdoiniiiaiit position is largeli due to the preferential rales 
of dunes accorded to her \is a im all other coviitneF W Kb the greater prcsi c itv 
orought about by liigber gold prices the total imj oris of piece-goods now rroiiatiK 
pcnlli exceed the above mentioned ficiircs T3ie trade statistics of the mandated 
terntory of Soul li est Af iica arc gnrn in valicsonh The figure for 2017 fnr 

ptton piece goods was LOdjxo of which Tr-.C'OQ rcprestiilcd the value of BVii sh 
pipe goods imprp and £), tic value of Oerman imports Imports from ‘'ontb 
Africa were laiued at £>'^00, iuit this must have repre'-enttd the inlue nf mo 
goods onginnlh imported from other coiininrs c all e of cotton 

'•''"‘n into the Union of Soth Africa arc comrarnt,vctv 
‘'PPrtciable quapiity {£:S3.(.COt for the first time Ja 
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As nlrendy slated, India’s share of the South African piece-^oods trade pre- 
vious to the outbreak of the war was negligible never exceeding 300,000 yards, but 
in 1939 40 there was a sudaen ]amp to 42 million yards of which half a million 
yards consisted of white goods and the remainder was almost equally divided 
between grey and coloiirud goods The prospects for a greater export trade in cotton 
piece goods ' and yarn to the Union of South Africa are favourable since the Union 
IS now cut ofi from the supplies previously obtained from Germanv, Italy, Belgium 
and Holland and Japan maj not be able to ship as much as formerly owing to 
exchange difficulties India should be able to supply substitutes lor the cotton 
blankets previously impelled from Belgium and a large poition of cloths required 
for the making up trade and the cotton bag making trade Many of the bleached 
cloths produced in India should also be readily saleable in the South African 
market 

Exports to British East Africa 

The territories included are Kenva Colony, Uganda, Tanganyika Territory 
and Zanzibar 'Ihe total pre-war cotton piece-goods market was something like 130 
to 140 million square yards per annum Cotton yarn imports were negligible 
About 30 per cent of piece-goods imports were giey, 10 per cent plain bleached and 
the rest coloured goods In the coloured goods range, slightly more than a third 
consisted of piece dyed and slightly less than a third each were printed goods and 
woven coloured fabrics In addition to piece-goods more than 3 million cotton 
blankets per annum are imported The grey piece-goods trade before the war 
was very largely in the hands of Japan, but India had a small share amounting 
to something like H million square yards In the bleached goods also, the market 
was almost entirely monopolised by ’ Japan, her share being 10 times as large as 
that of the United Kingdom, the second largest supplier In printed khangas, a 
speciality trade Holland had the largest share of the market in pre-war years, but 
the United Kingdom also had a substantial share and Japan appeared to be making 
rapid progress in competition against both countries In printed goods, Japan held 
more than 90 per cent of the market, but India appeared to be making some pro- 
gress and the United Kingdom still retained a small share of the trade In dyed 
piecegoods, the position was very similar to that in printed goods and in woven 
coloured goods, the United Kingdom before the war held the second plate to Japan, 
but her total trade was only 10 per cent of that of her Far E'’stern competitor 
Small quantities of woven coloured goods were also sent by United Kingdom, 
Belgium and Holland 

Cotton Blanket Trade 

The European countries were considerable suppliers of cotton blankets, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Holla’ d, Belgium, Italy and France in that order being 
the countries chiefly concerned in this trade Japan was also a considerable 
supplier of cotton blankets, her share of the tolal markets being something like 5 
per cent India also participated in the blanket trade in East Africa in pre-war 
years but hei share of the market was very small 

The Indian trede staUstics show that India’s total sendings of cotton piece- 
goods to British East Africa amounted to 81 million, 5 9 million and 6 6 million 
raids in the years 1937-3S, 19IS-39 and 1939-40 respectively The comparativelv 
high exports in 1937-33 were due to Japan’s temporary difficulties arising out of 
war with China The beginning of the effects of the Euiopean war to be found 
in the year 1939-40, the figures of which show some impiovement on those of 
1938-S9 In the current year (1940-41), the iipwaid trend of India’s exports have 
continued at an mcreased pace. In cotton blankets, wh’ch India is well adapted 
to produce, the immediate potentialities of the East Afnan markets are consideiable 
since the chief previous suppliers, Germany, Holl'^nd, Belgium and Italy are cut 
ofi from the East African market by the British blockade In piece-goods generally 
there are also distinct possibilities for India m lines such as printed khangas 
formerly impoiled from Holland, and it is also probable that India will obtain 
a greater share of the grey and bleached piece-goods trade hitherto monopohsed 
by Japan owing to In&i’s cnnency being Imked to sterlmg 

Industry’s Part in War Effort 

India B exports of cotton piece-goods and yam must be considered purely 
as a war phenomenon since in noimal Lmes the United Kingdom is able to -supply 
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lhf> ■ffhole of her own requirements and in addition has a 1 irge ^urplns for cjirort 
The netinl figures arc, hoiieser, of sen great intcrc=t i idicstinc ns they do the 
part whicli the Indian Cotton jSlill Industry cm pla\ in the United kingdom b 
cfToifc 

In tins EPclion, attention has been mainlj devoted to !l>o=e Empire countries 
nctiallj repiesenled at the Eastern Group ConfcieiKe, and if it sicrc dcsiri I to 
estimate the wartime prospects of India’s overseas trrde in totioii tcalilcs, it would 
be iiccessaiy to take into consideration niniiv Empire and iioi!-l!,mpire coiintncs 
rather further afield than those to which reference has alreadj bcLii made f-oiiic 
of the countries iii tins wider field art. large co isiimers of T)ie''e-aoods and uc 
potentially large innrlets foi India during the war, proiided that freiglii and 
cvdiangc difliciillies can be oveicomc since they have been cut off from prcMous 
sources of supplj such as Holland, Eraiicc, Germain, llclgium Italy and Czecho- 

The Millowners’ Association, Bombay, would wchoiiie enquiries and samples 
from overseas markets It would be of considerable assistance to the Aesocmtion 
in dealing with snch enquiries, if individual requirements were set forth in detail 
ParlieuiaiB regarding the standing, etc, of tlie parties forwarding the inquiry, 
to ether with Bank references, if iin, and the terms on whieh thej arc j rcp-'icd to 
do”^ bnsincBs would facilitate matters considerablj 


Paper making in India 

Historical 

Papoi making in India is of some antiquity At least one rnlcr claims that 
a hand niaiiutaclure process had been known and practised from quite carlj times 
But wc aie not now concerned with the evolution of craftsmanship so mncli ns its 
estahhshment ns a modern induslrj 'tins maj bo said to dale from the vear lfc07 
when the fust Paper Mill, siibsequontlv absorbed into a larger concern, was esta- 
blished on the Ilooghly During hftecn years of solitarv c'ciatcnce tins Mill made 
no vorv marked headway in eiibor their technical or com mere lal dcpirtmeiits 
In 1879 a second Paper Mill in Upper India bad come into production and in 1SS2 
the third Mill was registered ns a public limited compniiv 'ibese three, with a 
conpic of smaller concerns in Gwalior and Poona were the early pioneers in nii 
indnstrj which in its earlj days does not appear to have made a verv strong anpcal 
to the industrial entrepreneur of last century Bv 1925, the year which the indufciry 
fust made an organised appeal for prolcciioii by tariff tl ere were 9 mills in exist- 
ence whilst two more were projected In the intervening years the numlter of 
mills in piodiiclion has only been increased bv two bringing the total to 11 in .JO 
'llio relnlivclj high capital outlnj coujilcd with the admittedlj difficult technical 
process has tended to keep down the number of paj->..r-making contcius in India 
Eor most of the time that paper has been made in India inauufaclurcrs have looked 
niainl> to the domestic market for their sales, but the time has arrived when ilic 
paper making in India mav be ranked amongst the countrv's potential exporting 
induslncs and reference is made to this aspect of the matter latter on this section” 


Raw Materials 

In its early days the Indian industrv considered the raanufacturc of high class 
white paper rather bevond its capaciiv and tins was to some extent due to its de- 
pendence upon rags and waste paper for its raw material But tins i rude I'rneiice 
was soon to clinnge Routlcdgc in ISGO proved the virtues of E-pnrlo— a scnii- 
trojiical grass -and in 1S7) and 1879 reported upon tlic po==ibi!iiics of Indian 
bamboo whicli sened to draw attention toother Indian fibres ihese are onlv 
inromi'lcte records of the carlv expenments with Indian fibrc= but u is 
knovTii that two mills made use of Mooii] {Sacd aru-n and f-ahai 

(/«cf-acrun A ousfi/oltux!) in their first years Moon] seems to have held llic 
field in the bcan^ning, for it made a verv good paper “^abai, however 
presented less diQ.culty ns regards treatment, and, therefore, soon came 
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into universal favour among Indian nulls Having found in Moonj 
and Sabai ample resources of plant fibie it was perhaps natural that the 
Indian mills then in operation should at that time have made no effort to follow 
up Routledge's lesenrches in bamboo — a much more difficult problem But it is 
an interesting speculation to think of the possibilities had the technique of bamboo 
pulp manufactuie received simultaneously the attention given in other countiies 
to the technique of wood pulp manufactuie Possibly India might have come to 
the fiont as one of the world’s most irapoitant pioduceis of pulp and paper What 
actually happened was that the ludustiy based on Sabai glass while relatively still 
in Its infancy was almost put out of business by the competition of wood pulp 
Nevertheless in bamboo it latei found a new law material of gieat value 

A few’ details about the homely indigenous fibie which provides the raw 
material foi this great Indian industry may not be out of place at this point Both 
the lariff Board of 1925 and the Taiiff Board of 1931 found that the supplies of 
bamboo in aieas where the other conditions were favourable for exploitation were 
sufficient to meet the needs of all the paper mills in India and to leave a suipliis 
from which an export trade in pulp could be developed Apart from Assam and 
Chittagong, seven areas were specified as having been subjected to regular survey 
one in Orissa, two in Madias and one in Bombay, from which the estimated yield 
of bamboo was 291 000 tons, and three in Burma from which the estimated yield 
was 16,61,000 tons The quantity of bamboo available from suiveyed areas of India 
now exceeds 6,00,000 tons against an estimate of 2,91,000 tons in 1930-31 Additional 
supplies are obtainable from unsuiveyed areas for which no estimates are available 
Assuming that 2 38 tons of bamboo on an average are required to make a ton of 
paper, the quantity of bamboo at present required by mills is about 40,000 tons 
’Iheie IS, therefore an ample margin of reserve supply available for an extension 
of bamboo pulp manufactuie In Burma, where supplies of bamboo are even more 
abundant, no paper mills have as yet been established 

The advantage of bamboo as a raw material in comparison with wood is that 
the cutting rotation is on average 4 years as against 60 years for most species of 
wood A disadvantage is that when bamboos seed, they die, and in any given area 
the Bupplv may be curtailed for a period of 10 years Bamboos seed ‘gregariously’ 
or spoiadically and the degree of spoiadic seeding vanes Recent investigations 
indicate that the seeding of bamboos is more gradual than was at one time thought 
and does not extend to all species simultaneously Further, the dead bamboo stems 
remain suitable for the manufacture of pulp for a considerable time, which tests 
have proved to be at least four years The danger of a shortage of bamboo in any 
given area in consequence of seeding is not, therefore, considered seiious 

After bamboo grass is the second most indigenous material used in India 
The species used for the making of pulp is ‘’babai” grass which is grown mainly 
in the United Provinces, Bihar, Orissa and the Punjab Whilst bamboo is the 
principal mateiial on which the future of the paper industry mainly depends, grass 
as a constituent of paper has a recognised value and will continue to be used in 
conjunction with other materials as a necessary ingredient in the manufacture of 
certain classes of paper for which special bulk or tensile strength is required, just 
as Esparto grass rs used by a particular class of mills in the United Kingdom It 
IS probable that, with impiovement in the quality of bamboo pulp, mills 
which can obtain supplies of both bamboo and giass, will to some extent 
substitute bamboo pulp for grass pulp on account of its relative cheapness But m 
the United Provinces and the Punjab, where adequate supplies of bamboo are not 
available, grass must continue to be the chief raw material Waste paper and paper 
and cloth cuttings are also used as ingredients in the manufactuie of cheaper 
classes of paper to a small extent by bamboo and grass mills and to a greater 
extent by other mills 'ihe quantity used was 5,9o8 tons in 1936-37 Supplies are 
obtained by mills through contractors mainly from large towns where sufficient 
quantities are available for the collection of different qualities White paper and 
paper cuttings are in most requirement Coloured papers are sorted out from 
the white and used for the manufacture of inferior papers such as badami 
and brown packing In most countries that make pulp, wood of the 
coniferous variety is the principal material used In India, forests of 
coniferous trees — pine, spruce and fir — are available in the Himalays, but 
difficulty of extraction and lack of transport facilities, have hitherto stood in the way 
of the utilisation of wood for the manufacture of chemical pulp. It is 
doubtful if use can be made of spruce and fir on account of the 
inaccessibility of the areas in which they grow except in the Kashmir State The 
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pOF'ibilides of using pineurood ore more promising A number of niixiliory rnnte- 
rinls are used in tlie Indian industry 8ome of them are indigenous, ^orne have 
to be obtained from elseisliere A limited quantity of wood pulp is imported eitiier 
ns blenclied pulp ready for adraisturc with blenched indigenous pi"P ot: ns 
unbleached pulp which requires bleaching nlong with other material Jne cUiel 
qualities imported are blenched sulphite pulp, and easy bleaching and vmblencnea 
strong sulphite Small quantities of special kinds of pulp such as aspen and krait 
pulp are imported for special lines of paper 

Manufacturing Indian Paper 

As (he manufacture of pulp from bamboo is exclusive to India, a brief 
description of the process should find a place in any survey of the indnslrj, 
lioweier brief Imported pulp is no longer essential though for certain purposes 
it IS sometimes added, but the best qnnlilits of printing and writing papers can be 
made without its admixture One of the main trends of research in recent vears 
has been the increasing use of indigenous materials, which has in fact been an 
esscniin! condition of the protection in certain categories of paper which the industry 
has enjoyed for some time past 

'Jhe initial stage in manufacture is the cnisliing or cliij ping of the raw 
bamboo into a form suitable for the subsequent processes This mechanical treat- 
ment IS noceBcarj in order to disintegrate the fibre and render it accessible to the 
chemical reagents employed in the process of digestion 'Jbe experience of mills 
which manufacture pulp from bamboo is that crushing in a senes of lollers is 
more satisfactory than chipping the bamboo in chipping maclmies The next 
process is the digestion or cooking of the disintegrated fibic, which is the clieiiiKal 
process bj which the various substances other than cclli)lo“c are dissohtd 'Jhese 
substances consist mniiil> of pectins and lignins in seaeral forms Two pioccE«es 
arc in use, which may be described ns the acid j'roccss and the alkali process In 
the acid or siilplii'e process the chemicals used in the preiiaration of the acid liquor 
are sulphur and magnesia which in combination form mngncsin-snlphite The acid 
liquor is pumped into the digesters loaded with the bamboo chips bj the direct 
oierhoad mctliod and the temperature slowly raised bj the admission of steam 
under pressure The digesters consist of a mild steel shell lined with acid-resisting 
brick and are of different capnciltcs After cooking is completed, ihe contents of 
the digester are blown off info a ‘blow pit' from winch the si'cnt liquor carrying 
the noncelliilo'o mitennl is drained leaving the bamboo pulp lichiiid 'Jhe alkali 
process may be siibclnided into two, the soda pioie=8 in which the principal 
cbcmieal used is caustic soda, and the sulphate process, and improvement on the 
soda process in winch sodium sulphide is mixed with a small proportion of caustic 
soda The apjilication of the chemicals used can be made in more than one way 
'Ihc 'fractional' and the ‘cascade’ methods are those at present in use in India 
The average total period of cooking is 14 to 15 hours including washing of 
the pulp Those mills using the alkali process have sjiccial plants for the 
recoverj of chemicals After the digestion or cooking process is comj'lclcd and the 
pulp drawn ofl from the digesters the next stage is wasbiiig and straining to remove 
impiinlics The pulp is then pumped into a concentrator where the water is 
extracted and the concentrated pulp passed to a strong chest read} for the process 
of bleadnng 

IVlicre grass is used it is first dusted and then loaded into digesters Tlie pro- 
ce'^s of digestion or cooking of grass is carried out in one operation at u constant jire- 
sEUTcwitb sodium hydroxide either by the direct overhead or bv the ‘fractional’ svstera 
'I be pulp after digestion IS broken un strained washed and bleiched After completion 
of the jiroccss of bleaching the bleached pulp is passed to the beating house If 
imported bleached pulp is used, it is added at this stage The process of bleaching 
is of great importance since the quality of the paper made depends latgelv on 
the altninmeiit of the correct degree of consistency in the pulp 'Tlie length of time 
required for beating depends on the nature of the material from which the nuln 
finam as papef the pulp is passed through the paper machine to emerge 

, 9 ^ nllcnlion has been paid bv Indian manu- 
facturers to bnnging their pulping and beating processes up to date and the ramd 

m.kcem'^ef nf"ek‘ “'’doiiblcX 'b«n due t^the 

rej Incemcnt of obsolescent macbinerj by more up-to-date plant ’There has been a 
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fairly general introduction of sizing plants, calendering and super-calendering 
machines, new cutting and reeling machines and guillotines for tiimming, whilst as 
a whole the tendency has been to introduce the electric drive for plant wheie it was 
not already present 

Markets For Indian Paper 

For the sake of clarity we might very roughly classify those categories of 
paper which en]oy tariff protection and those which do not Protected papers 
include all kinds of printing paper with the exception of chrome marble, flint, 
poster and stereo containing no mechanical wood pulp, or in which the 
mechanical wood pulp amounts to less than 70% of the the fibre content 
Writing paper is also protected Unprotected papers include packing and 
wrapping paper, articles made of paper and papier mache, printing paper 
of all sorts which contain mechanical wood pulp and stationery The 
report of the findings of last Indian Tanfl’ Boaid to enquire into the 
paper industry made some interesting calculations as to the future of con- 
sumption and the capacity of the industry to meet it During the period 
1929 30 to 1936 37 consumption incieased by 6,656 tons, an annual average 
increase of 951 tons They calculated that consumption in future may 
fluctuate from year to year in accordance with the effect economic con- 
ditions may have on the purchasing power of the population, but over a 
period of years may be expected to increase with the spread of literacy and 
the growing demands of educational institutions They thought it diificult to 
estimate the late of increase, but it was likely to be higher than in the period 
1929-20 to 1936-37 unless any abnoimal circumstances intervene They considered 
the average annual rate of increase during the next few years- miglit be estimated 
at 1,500 tons per annum, distributed over the protected and^mpro'^ected classes 
of paper in the proportion of 62 and 38 On this calculation the demand for 
protected classes of paper might be expected to have risen to 57,000 tons by 1940 41 
and of unprotected classes of paper to 35 000 tons, a total of 92 000'tonB By 1940 
41 the capacity of established mills, they thought, would have increased to 63,900 
tons The capacity of new mills under construction or definitely pro]ected was 
thus estimated at 95 600 tons, but it is unlikely that they will be in a position 
to manufacture to their designed capacities Assuming an output of 80,000 tons, 
and allowing for the fact that three mills are designed to manufacture paper 
mainly of tM unprotected classes, the production of protected classes of paper 
might exceed the demand by some 7,000 tons, but the total production would fall 
short of the total demand by 12,000 tons, taking protected and unprotected classes 
together 

These figures, which were compiled some two years ago before the situation 
had been so radically changed by the war, make an interesting comparison with 
a later calculation which appeals in the last issue of Indian Print and Paper, 
which contains a detailed statement of imports of all kinds of paper into India for 
the twelve months ending March 1939 and which says that according to the latest 
information the present annual production of the Indian mills is 90,000 tons, a 
figure which excludes the output of one mill that has recently changed hands and 
has been temporarily out of production During the immediate pre-war period, 
and since the commencement of hostilities there has been a sharp jump in output 
as the following table of imports and Indian mill production during 1938-39 
reveals It will be observed that, by comparison with the present estimated annual 
production of 90,000 tons, the Indian mills a little over eighteen months ago were 
producing at the rate of just under 60 COO tons per annum The following are 
the main heads of imports into and production in India for the year 1938-39 — 

Imports 

Tons 

Paper containing substantial proportions of mechanical 


wood pulp 41,538 

Old newspapers 47,384 

Wnting and printing paper substantially made from 

chemical pulp 37 654 

Straw-boards, card mill and pasteboards 27 057 

Indian mill production 59,198 


Total consumption ... 212,831 
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Eschiding boards, it v,ill be seen that imporfs info India are divided fairly 
evenly into paper made from mecbnnunl Tvood pulp, old newspapers, and paper 
made from obemieal irood pulp u 

Hie ppr capita con=uroption of paper in Indin iB ns jet very small oy com- 
parison -with the larger countnes of America, with increasing literacy, an extension 
of primnn education and an adiniiciiig standard of life amongst some 4U crorcB 
of people there is obvioiislj great scope for enlarging paper consiiniption in tins 
country, and it is in fact the poESibtlitics of the long-term future that have led to 
the extcntion of the industry in our midst 'ihe full cfTects of the war on Indian 
couditions and particularh on production have not yet been felt, becntiEe the oiit- 
lircak of hostilities found most of the mills carrcing large Blocks which provided 
an alternative supplv of paper to consumers who found themEclves cut ou from 
the sourtcs from winch tiicy usually obtained their reqiuremcntB 'IbcEO stocks 
have, however been worked off bj now Consumption has not only increased but 
It shows in addition a tendency to concentrate on more expensne kinds of paper, 
bccauRe those wlio formcrlj relied on cheap qualifies of paper containing nietbam- 
cnl pulp, finding lliemseheB unable to obtain supplies at a reasonable price, are 
using instead paper of the tvpc mannfncUircd by the Indian miUs A recent trade 
forecast save, there is thus likcU to be a real shortage of paper in India, but the 
situation will not be so serious as in markets where mills for pulp and paper 
production do not exist 

The disabilities of the war arc not entirely witliout their compensations 
however Hie Indian pancr-making industrv has begun to thinl of the possibilities 
of the cx\iort trade wliicli now hold out opportunities that max not recur when 
peace returns The chastening experiences of the past in the domestic market 
warn the industry against attompting an extravagant export programme which 
It will be bcvoiid its capacity to sustain in more normal times , nevertheless, 
there is no reason why a footing should not be obtained in the markets of adjacent 
countries— particular! j adjacent Empire coiintncs It felt that an export trade 
dci eloped on sound commctcial principles will sene the induBtrj m good, stead 
long after the adventitious war-time aids to expansion have diEajipcarcd In 
planning for the future the Indian paper-making industrv is looking ahead to the 
dnvs of peace r/ither than to the immediate advantages which have come to it as 
a result of tlie war There are several cogent and severelj practical reasons whj 
it desires to begin building up its export biisuicss 

At any time on broad grounds the case for developing the export market 
18 a strong one , in time of war it is enhanced bv such factors ns tlie desirnbilitv 
of preserving valuable foreign exchange On this ground alone there arc powerful 
nrgvimcnts in favour of Empire countries biiving such paper ns they can from 
within the sterling bloc In this rcsjiect India oilers her ncmlibours considerable 
facilities for the jiosition is that the Indian mills will have a surplus niter meeting 
all the country’s own renmremeuts m the protected grades of paj er and to a 
limitOT extent uic demand for non-profccted papers It ir the industn s 
considpcd opinion that Indian manufacturers are now in n positron to cxt ort 
limited quantities of paper, which ncigliboiinDg Empire countnes would probablv 
prefer to take m jtreference to the American or .laj-ancse products to which tlie 
war must force tliem m the absence of an nllernafne source of supply within the 
Commonwealth Amongst India’s immediate neighbours it raav be^ mentioned 
that (Imre arc no pajicr mills m Burma, Cev Ion, Ztlalav a, and East Afnca and 

imiSmfconntnr Afncn, both are 



India’s Sugar Industry 

India World’s Largest Sugar Producer 

It 16 of interest to know that there in conclusive evidence to show that India 
IS the accredited birth-place of sugarcane as also of cotton Little attention was 

S aid, however, to this industry until after the Gieat World War, when the desira- 
ility of utilising the sugar resources was examined without any tangible result 
by the Government of India The sugar Committee, appointed in 1920, laid stress 
on the importance of sugar in the Kational Economy of India, and subsequently 
the Imperial Council of Agncultural Eesearch, established in 1929, drew the atten- 
tion of the Goverenment of India to the necessity of the establishment of this 
industry in India This Council deserves gieat credit for the establishment of the 
modern sugar industry and its development to its present stage 

An important landmark in the history of the sugar industry was the year 
1930-31, when a Taiiff Board was appointed to consider the question of giant of 
protection to it The development of this industry since the grant of adequate tariff 
protection to it, commencing from April, 1932, and the assurance by the Govern- 
ment of India to mamtain it for a period of 15 years, has been magnificent 

From being a country which was mainly dependent on foreign sources for 
its requirements of sugar up to 1931-32, India has now become the largest sugar- 
producing country m the world, with an output far in excess of its present estimated 
annual requirements, and with a potential capacity (with its present equipment 
of factories) under normal conditions of working for production of about l| million 
tons of white sugar, i e , roughly IJ times the quantity annually required for it 
for internal consumption at the present time 

As a result of the rapid development of this industry the import of sugar 
estimated at about 900,000 tons in 1929-30 and valued at about Es 150 millions has 
now practically disappeared and the country has been rendered absolutely indepen- 
dent of any foreign sources for the supply of sugars* A glance at Qable Iso 1 
will indicate the number of cane factories, from gur refineries, khandsant 
and the net import of sugar in British India in Kathiawar ports during the last 9 
years along with the estimates for the year ’40-41 

It was in the year ’36 37 that the total production of sugar in India exceeded 
for the first time its estimated consumption and there was a large carry over of 
sugar estimated at over 200000 tons to the subsequent season 

Since then as a result of the decline in the area under cane and the poor 
cane crop, the production of sugar fell considerably and about 300 000 tons of sugar 
had to be imported in 1938-39 to make up the deficit During the year 1939 40, 
however as a result of a large cane crop the total production of sugar is estimated 
to be about l,o73,000 tons, and in view of the high prices of sugar, due to fixation 
of high minimum prices of sugarcane by the Governments of the United Provinces, 
and Bihar, approximating to about Ee 0-10 0 per maund of cane (about 11 maunds 
being required for making 1 maund of sugar) the total consumption of sugar, 
will according to general expectation fall to about 950,000 tons only, in 1939-40 
It IS ex] ected that there will be a large carry-over of about 400,000 tons of sugar 
at the commencement of the 1910-41 season 

Ihe necessity for the export of spgar which was not realised acutely till 
the year 1939, has now ansen, and it is imperative for the country to find an 
outlet for the export of surplus production which is bound to be witnessed during 
the next season, in view of the bumper cane crop which will be available, and 
also for subsequent seasons, unless the cultivation of cane, and manufacture of 
sugar are properly planned and carefully controlled 
International Sugar Agreement 

India has been committed under the International Sugar Agreement con- 
cli ded in 1937, not to export sugar to any countrj, other than Burma, by sea, for 

* In August, 1940, the Government of India announced that imports of sugar 
from Java to India would be restricted to 35,000 tons in 1940-41 

+ Khandsari is an off-wbite direct consumption sugar produced in small fac- 
tories, chiefly in the United Provinces, the excise dutj on which is considerably 
lower at Es -/8/0 per cwt as compared with Es 3 per cwt on factory sugar, 
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a period of 5 yews ending in 1942 While the question of the export of sugar 
was of academical interest till 1939, till when India’s production of sugar was not 
in csce=B of her requirements {and that explains why the industry did not seriously 
interest itself in the removal of the ban), the question has now assumed consi- 
derable importance, and it is agitating the minds of the commercial community, 
the public, and indeed, also, of the Government of India , , , , 

'Jhe outbreak of the European War in 1''39 has made the International 
Sugar Agreement inoperative due to various reasons, amongst which are the 
restriction of imports and exports of sugar to and from belligerent countries, 
alterations in the roan of Europe as a result of several countries being treated as 
part of Germany, ana consequently the disturbance in the Export quotas assigned 
to various countries, and violation of the terms of Agreement by them 

India’s Surplus Sugar 

The virtual suspension of the International Sugar Agreement ns a result of 
the dislocation caused by the devastating war in Europe and the aimlabihty of a 
large surplus of sugar in India which must be exported have, thus, created wilbm 
the last few months an eiitiiely new state of conditions which the Government 
of India may examine, if necessary, in consultation with Empire Countries and 
the Goi eminent of the United Kingdom with a vien to lifting the ban on export 
of sugar from India, by sea route immediately 


Table No 1 

Total number, and prodnction of sugar fram cane factories, gur refineries, 
kbandseri, net import of sugar in British India and imports in Kathiawar ports 
during tho last 9 years, ai d estimates for 1940-41 

(November-October Statistics) 
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Table No 2 

Acreage under sugarcane, under improved varieties, production of cane per 
acre gross production of gur, and calculated production of cane crop fron 
1930-31 to 1940 41 • 


Year 

acieage 
sugarcane 
sand acres 

1930-31 

- o 

^ § s 

2,905 

1931-32 

3 076 

1932-33 

3,425 

1933-34 

3.422 

1934-35 

3,602 

1935-36 

4,164 

1936-37 

4,582 

1937-38 

3,869 

1938-39 

3,130 

1939-40 

3 706 

1940-41 

4,215 


ge under 
ed varieties 
sand acies 

ge cane 

tion per 
i tons) 

moduction 
id as gui 
sand tons) 

hted pio- 
o£ sugar- 
-11 factois) 
sand tons) 

S 

cS O H 

ES S == 

eS r< O S 

O o o 

»-» a ^ 

O 

^ cS 

o “ S 

Calci 
diictioi 
cane (l 
(in tho 

817 

12 3 

3,359 

35,780 

1.170 

141 

4,Ii6 

43 316 

1,845 

14 9 

4,859 

51,129 

2,295 

16 3 

5.055 

52,455 

2,433 

16 1 

5,292 

54,346 

3,056 

16 3 

6,102 

61,202 

3,452 

356 

6,932 

67,322 

2,968 

16 5 

5,579 

55,637 

2,673 

16 0 

4,275 

43,1C0 


15 0 

4,547 



Table No 3 


Per Capita Consumption of Sugar 


U R 

103 lbs 

U K 

112 

Java 

11 

Denmaik 

128 „ 

Egypt 

29 „ 

Japan 

20 „ 

Aiistialia 

114 „ 

New Zealand 

116 , 

India 

24 „ (including Gtir) 


Table No. 4 

Comparative Growth rf the Sugar Industry in the Venous Provinces Since 

1931-32. 

Province 1931-32 1932-33 1933 34 1934-36 1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 1038-39 1939-40 (Est) 


(No of came-factories working) 


U P 

14 

33 

59 

65 

67 

68 

68 

69 

72 

Bihai 

Punjab & Sind 

12 

19 

33 

34 

35 

33 

33 

32 

33 

1 

1 

5 

6 

4 

5 

3 

3 

3 

Madras 

2 

2 

4 

8 

8 

11 

8 

7 

7 

Bombay 

2 

1 

4 

5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

Bengal 



2 

6 

6 

6 

6 

8 

9 

Onssa 







2 

2 

2 

Indian States 



4 

5 

■ 9 

8 

9 

11 

11 

Burma'*' 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Total for India 

32 

57 

112 

130 

137 

137 

136 

139 

143 


*Burma excluded from 1936-37 onwards fiom the total for India 
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31 to about 3,452,000 acres in 1936-37 The average cane production per acre has 
>also increased from 12 3 to 15 6 tons, but yet it is remarbablj small as compared 
with other countries like Java, and admits of considerable improvement by compre- 
hensive research work A glance at Table No 2 shows the total aiea under 
BUgaicane, the aiea under improved varieties, the gross production of gur, and the 
calculated production of sugarcane fiom 1930 31 to 1940 41 

No picture of the sugar industry m India would be complete without a 
reference to the impoitance of the cottage industry of Gwr-manufacture which 
consumes about 4 times the quantity of cane consumed by white sugar factoiies 
annually, approximating to about 65 per cent of the annual cane-crop Ihe 
calculated net production of Gur^ which is an article of direct consumption, 
has been varying between 2 728,000 tons and 4,268,000 tons during the last 
few years, as compared with the production of sugar vaiying between 

800,000 tons and 1300,000 tons The per capita consumption *of Our is roughly 
about 24 lbs while that of sugar vanes between 6 and 7 5 lbs Sur is not only 
used as a sweetening ingredient in food and dunk but is a wholesome article of 
diet Almost all the Gur pioduced in one year passes into consumption in the 
same yeai and theie is neither any export nor any carry over for the next season 
With an improvement in the general standard of living and the gradual 
industrialisation of the country, there has been some increase in the consumption 
of sugar but it cannot be said that it has been at the expense of Gm 

It would be of inteiest to compare the 6gures of the per capita sugar con- 
sumption foi the crop yeai September 1, 1938 to August 31, 1939, in the various 
important countries of the world from the Table No 3 

It will thus be seen that there is a great room for improvement in the 
sugar consumption in the country but it depends to a large extent upon the price 
at which Bugai and gur are made available to the masses, and the increase in the 
purchasing power of the people, as a lesiilt of prosperous economic conditions 

It IS inteiesting to note that the most impoitant sugar pioducting legions in 
India are sub-tropical, comprising the United Piovinces, and Bihai.t wheie the 
industry is chiefly concentrated and which are responsible for the growth of about 
64 per cent of the total acreage under cane, and foi the production of about 75 
per cent of the total sugar produced in the countiy 

Table No 4 will show the comparative growth of the sugar industry in the 
various Piovinces, as also in the whole of India since 1931-32 

There has been an improvement in the efficiency of extraction of Indian 
factories since the Sugar Committee reported in l920 At that time the average 
recorery was 6 25 per cent which has now improved to about 9 5 per cent in the 
Indian factories The Indian Industry is thus improving its efficiency, and with 
a progressive improvement in the quality of cane, which laigely influences the 
recovery of sugar, the rate of recovery will show a furthei improvement The 
maximum recovery obtained in any factory in India has been 12 25, which 
compares veiy favourably with the recovery m Java 

One or two inteiesting features of the industry in India which may well be 
commented upon here are that the industry in India is a seasonal industry, the 
cane factories working for about 4 to 5 months m the year, between the months of 
November and Apid It is only in one pait of the country, viz Mysoie, in 
Southern India, that the mdustry is woikmg for a peiiod of 9 months duiing the 
yeai Besides, unlike Java, wheie factones cultivate cane on their own land, oi land 
under their contiol the cane-cultivation in India is almost entiiely outside the 
control of factories, which pui chase their cane from ryots havmg small holdings of 
land, and are theie-fore not in a position to arrange for haivesting when cane has 
reached maturity and is m the optimum condition This is a serious handicap all 
over India, except m the Bombay Presidency where factories giow their own cane 
But with adequate research, and co-operation with cultivatois, this handicap should 
be mmimised as the ultimate piospenty of the industry hinges on the availability 
of cheap, disease-free cane, of the requisite quality and high sucrose contents 

The United Provinces Government have enacted legislation this year for per- 
mitting manufacture of power-alcohol for compulsory admixture with petiol with a 

*Gur, which may most nearly be described as hard-boiled massecuite contains 
50 to 80 per cent of sucrose, 8 to 20 pei cent inverted sugar, and small quantities 
of mineral salts 

d The number of sugar mills in U P and Bihar is 105 out of the total 
number of 143 operating in India in 1939-40 
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vic\T to iitili'iing the EiirpluF mola'ses of fectone;, nnd to cmblc the development of 

a nm indnstn , i i 

The de\clopincnt of the sugar industrj diirmc: the hst dcvadc his been 
romantic but jt would not do to re«t on pa«t hurcia LTorta must bo coiitmuKi to 
nnpro\e its c!ii(ieiH% further b\ rcduUioii Ot price of cinc •ohehuould bo po=sit)lc 
if the total tonnege pei acre is' increased, and qnabtv of the tanc improved, and b\ 
decreasing the cost of maniifai ture bj intrcising the length of the canc-cnishing 
season bv the grouth of earh and late ripenine: varieties, bv the iitib=atiori of in- 
prodiicts like moln=ses and bagns«c nnd b\ iiurcasc in ro oitn of sucro'O It is 
absolute]} essential to decrease the price of sugar nith a vieu to imrcasini: the 
consumption of suear in this countrv, and to enable the iiidustrv to e\j-ort tbc 
surplus piodnction to tries like Afi lianist in, 'j diet Nepal Ibirnn, 

Cevlon mil also to the i > and other foreign countries, even to an% 

evtent that is possible 


Lac Cultivation in India 

What Lac is 

The name ‘Lac’ originated from the Sanskrit roid ‘Lakh ’ meaning hundred 
thousand no doubt referring to the mnnincrablc insceis that talc pirt in secreting 
t!ie icsiii It IS tbc only resin of animal orum sfcuied liv an insi t Lure ■'cr huca, 
iihuh feeds on the sap of certain trees eviidiiig the rt'in during its bfcivilc 

In tbc epic of the M ibablmratha, nc rcicl that tbc Kauravas ImiU a ^ vlacc of 
he (Jatiigribi) and invited tbcir rn il cousin, the Pandavas, to live in n with the 
ulterior object of dcstioving ilicni b% setimi, fire to the jnince In tbc Piripliis, 
vvriilen about 80 A D lac-chc is montioncd as being eonveved to \duh on tbc 
Afritaii coast of the Red ^ea , nnd in Ibo \ni-i \kbaii (alioiit JW) it is recorded 
tint Akbar tbc Great made noc of the rc'iti niiaccl with pi^mtnts to jirtinri vnr- 
iiisbes for tbc scn.ens of luihhc buil(liii,.s Iht first re ordtd evport of hi to 
Euiopt took iilnte in about 1G07 At the present lime the consuming coiuiinrs m 
the orilei of impoitniicc are the United totates of AmcrKa, Eivlaiul, Gcimauv (till 
fceptemhei ’10) and Japan 

Lac, vieldn two distinct prodiicls, a dye similar to cochinnl which is abo an 
insect jiroduct, and a rtsin In ihe early davs ii wis the che whi-b mre’e up the 
bulk of till. Hade, but with the disioverv of tbc aniline d'ls both co hiicat and 
lac (he tvadis came to an end rortiniatcly ah wit thn time the inv, ort \ni e of 
the he rcstn and the method of ntiliring it liad been discovered in 1 iro, c and 
it IB now the it-wi which makes up the Inc trade 

'Ihe iiulustues iiuo vvliieh slullac enters are man\ and varied 'I he nm-l 
import lilt IS the gramophone rciords indnstry which eoiisumrs to ■'’i per <cnl 
of the nniHial output, the elc„trk il and piini'nnd varnish iiicinstrif'' ntiiisc ahiiit 
Ui I'er and the hatting trade a further 10 per cent t,)lbcr indus'ries usmi. jic 
iiielude siieb diverse trades n« sciling-wax nnnufacluro (dio o raj hic mrit<rial=, 
tlic eonfcctionery trade, munitions nnd fireworks null fciibn^ comiesilions for 
ships' bottoms, giiiidini, -Slones, nut anitc shoe drcs-in,,s hmglr'- toss, e'e 

Eroni the m inifold uses to which shelh- is juit it im_h! I d «n;>j oerd that 
it holds a safe i>hcc in the worlds maikcis Jhi« 1 = no* lowcter ,.cnc ilh *fc 
case Onh the shell ic rocoid still stands supremo in tbc g'' inioi'ho ic indtis'n though 
attemiiis hue been made by sviiilieiiis to o ut it \liboui,h s’.clla- L''s no' \e' 
been syntbcsrcd and no j'roduct has act Ikcii jiiodimcd tn the hi'o-a'orv eaj able of 
fnllilling its manifold uses, santlictic snbstitu cs h- e hc'-n prcuincfc! wlnb are ct- 
trtmeh satisfac'orv for some of the apidKaiions in which he u if{d Amo ig .hr*-", 
Bikchte, a I'hcnolfosmaldelnde rondcnsat’o.i product 1 = now lar.^r’i t s/<) m jj ^ 
olcs triuvl tr'dc In the varnish trade, cellnlo c r'cj arat ops b-x> fi-TiiIv ti'-b 
I shesl, panU owing to tbc cso with which thev can In at i Iko Tie '■yrJtli'' 
n-sin indiistiy is citrenidv well-organi'-csi and b-", ] very r^j ulv 'in tj 
of 1 1 C tndo depression dviniv 1*0^33 In this rest c-t freat'rc to tl e 

siicllae industry would nctruc, if =ncda were stanoarGised like tLc art Tv, i' rv ,rs 
50 
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Qhe synthetics oire then position both to then intrinsic peifoimnnce nnd also to the 
effoits of the consuming coiintiies to be self-sulncient ■’nd independent of external 
so ntes of sipply in bmes of enie’"gencY The mospect of findmg neir uses for a 
combination of this natmT ^eaiii with the aitificial lesins should be good giound 
foi co-opei it'on between the tu o industiies foi then mutual oenefit 

One of the difhculties in the shellac tiade has been the fluctuations which occur 
in its puce The pioduction is also subject to consideiable lanation from year to 
leai A number of factois mav result in short crops, tne most important being 
unravouiable climate laalt-s methods of cultiv'^tion, insect pests and neglect of 
cultivation at times of low puces Owing to these racts and to the possihility of 
competition from sinthetics, the Government of Indn instituted an inquii'j which 
was earned out by 5Ii (now Sir) H A F Lindsay, res, and Iilr C 31 Harlow, 
IPS, with the object of placing the indiistij on a sound economic basis Then 
report, which was published in 1921, recommended research into the suoject For 
this purpose the Indian Lac Eeseaich Institute was started in August 1925, at 
N imkum five miles from Kanchi, in the vcit heart of the niincipal lac-giowing 
area The Institute had oiiamallv laboratories for biochemical and entomological 
research to which m subsequent yeais phv sico-chemical, applied chemical and 
electrical leserich laboratories have been added An experimental lac factoiw was 
completed in 1930, and there is a plantation in which as many of the impoAint lac 
hosts as possible aie lepiesented The plantation also contains a number of piob- 
able hosts undergoing tests The Institute is financed bv a cess on exnoited lac 
shellac and lac_ refuse which was between 2 annas and 4 annas per maurid during 
1922-1936 and 3-7 annas since August 1936 , the inciease in the cess was to 
provide funds for the wndening scope of research which was felt so necessaiv in view 
of the comp'etition fiom synthetic resins 

The pnmiiy obiect of research was to devise improved methods of cultivation, 
to improve the qualit, of lac produced by growing healthj strains, and to minimi/e 
the eftect of inse>.t enemies Later, the scone of reseaich was extended to find new 
uses for shellac in the mdust^ies which were lajvidly being developed by the svnthetic 
lesm tiade, and to oigainse research in consuming countries in co-opeiation with 
the industries usmg lac , a marketing survey was earned out in India to improve 
the existing marketing methods 

Lac 18 practic''lly an Indian monopoly and is grown over a verv wide area 
including AB»"ni and Burma The chief aipss cultivation are, hovvever, Chota 
Nagpur the Fendatoiv i'tatps of Orissa and t'^e Cential ^lovinces This principal 
area pi od ices about 85 per cent of the lac of commerce, Chota Naanui alone being 
^sponsible for 50 per cent of India’s annual output of l“c Cevlon, J^va, the 
Fedented 3l0ay States, Indo China and Siam piodnce small amounts of lac, and 
even of th s, tnc gieitei pait 6nd« its w"'" to India viz Calentt'i to be msnnfac- 
tvued into shellac The annual pioduction of ciude lac in India vanes between 
600030 and 1,200 000 cwt and the expoits of Ire of all kinds (inplncling seedlac) 
vary fiom 4ij0,000 to 800 000 cwt with a pr- sent value of abou'- 20 millions of 
rupees the maximum having Iieen as high as 109 millions of rupees On page 444 
are given export figirres (volume and value) for the last 20 years 

Lac Pioducirg Insect 

The rnsect which jrroduces lac is one of the scale insects and is known as 
Laccifer lacca It lives as a parasite feeding on the sap-juices of certain trees, 
which aie tPeiefore known as Ise-hosts Among the more imnoitant of these are 
Schlaicheia tuiuqa (Knsuni), Butea fron^osn (Prlas) Ztziipints jujuva (Ber), 
icac a Cafcchu (Kh^ir) Z Xylopipa (Ghont) ard Cuja7iiis tnaicii’i (Arhar) 

9hp insect staits life as a tinv' red coloured larva jus*' over half a-millimetre in 
length Tnese lame which emerge (or s'-arm) in large numbers from the bodies 
of the mature female rnsects are active and capable of crawling a considerable 
distance 

In order to ensure the maximum crop, the host trees are pruced some time 
prior to utiliz’tion as host«, so that they mav piovide as great number as possible 

of long green succulent shoots on which the larvae may settle 
Brood Lac 

The lac from which swarming is about to occur is known as brood lac The 
larvae are introduced to the host tree on \,hich it is proposed to raise a lac crop 
bv tying a number of sticks of brood lac to it this is known as inoculation or 
artificial infection as distinct from natural infection which occurs on trees without 
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the methods of cultivation ivhich have ansen out of the researches conducted at 
the Institute are being made available to the raiyats through demonstrators trained 


Export Figures (Volume & Value) Of Lac 


Year 

Weight 

Value (Rupees 


Cwt 

in thousands) 

1920-21 

308,937 

75,82b 

1921-22 

434 934 

79,158 

1922-23 

476,011 

1,02,652 

1923-24 

485 671 

90,627 

19-4-25 

427,017 

75,506 

] 925-26 

539,924 

69,010 

1926-27 

592 030 

54,724 

1927-28 

543,584 

69,886 

1928-29 

743,403 

86 426 

19-9-30 

668,914 

69,672 

1930-31 

547, 1 51 

31 374 

1931-32 

463,724 

18 394 

1932-33 

418 300 

12,424 

1933 34 

730 9SS 

24 644 

1934-35 

586,002 

32,996 

1935-36 

487,581 

15 836 

1936-37 

833,964 

23 421 

1937-d8 

664 671 

16,218 

1933-39 

643,848 

12,665 

1939-4J 
(10 months) 

667,893 

15,466 


at the Institute For exam le, the demonstrators teach the cultivators how to 
forecast the emergence of the lac larvae by observing the changing colour of the lac 
cells approaching maturity so that brood for infection may be cut in time and the 
final crop harvested Ihey also demonstrate how and when to prune their trees, 
and how to destroy mimical insects by soaking the lac crops in water, etc 

Improving Manufacture of Shellac 

Although it IS impossible radically to change the method of manufacture of 
shellac under existing economic conditions, vaiious simple but important factors for 
the better manufacture of lac even according to the present small-scale process 
have been formulated and brought home to the manufacturers One aspect of this 
problem which has received considerable attention is the recovery of lao from by- 
products through a not very costly solvent-extraction process so that some, at least, 
of the more go-ahead manufactuiers may adopt this process 

At present most of the lac produced in India (about 97 per cent) is exported 
to foreign countries to be used there in a large number of industries America is 
by far the largest consumer taking more than 50 per cent of the total production 
with England and, till lately, Germany taking about 20 pei cent each 
Eecent reports from America show that 25 0S9,2d4 lbs of shellac were im- 
ported during the first 11 months of 1939, a large part of which was employed 
foi moulding gramophone records the production of which has greatly increased in 
recent years Extensive broadcasting by ladio of music was expected to haie a 
detrimental effect upon the volume of gramophone recoid production but the reverse 
of this has resulted Having become more familiar with music of all kinds the 
public enjoys arranging its own home progiammes and has bought combination 
radio phonographs in great numbers thus increasing the demand for gramophone 
records Apart from the gramophone record industry, and the floor polish and fur- 
niture finishing industries which up to date utilize most of the lac, there are 
literally hundreds of small applications in practically every industry 
Work Of Lac Research Institute 

Eecent work of the Institute covers investigations to improve the performance 
value of shellac products in then existing uses and also to find new uses for lac 
There have been several improvements in the methods of applications of shellac in 
the varnishing and polishing industries through the addition of various materials 
which could be classified as accelerators, hardeners and plasticisers 

Of the new uses, mention should be made of its application for plastic 




sidia.il Hides & Skins indos 

India today can fairly claim to be tbe rroild's major supplier of hides and 
skins, both raw and hdf-tanned It is reckoned that there are in India 225 
million cattle and buffaloes 46 million sheen and 5S million goats, which means 
that in this coiintij are to be found one-thiid of all the cattle in the worlu — the 
largest cattle population of any single countiv 

From these vast numbers of animals it is estimated that 20 million cattle 
and 5| million buffalo h des are pioduced a year, puls 28 million goat and kid 
skins and l9 million sheep and lamb skins It must be pointed out, however, 
that, particularly in the case of cattle, these figures are liable to fluctuation since 
It IS calculated that fiom 70 to SO per cent of the cattle hides are obtained from 
animals which have died natural deaths Sueh a death roll inevitably is dependent 
on the incidence of famine, flood oi epidemics of disease Goat, kid and sheep 
skins which are usually obtained through sliughter of the animals for meat, remain 
more or less steady Gompated with othei countries India stands fiist in the 
production of both, hides and skins 

About 75 per cent of the Indian production of raw hides and about 15 per 
cent of the goat and sheep skins aie nowadays locally tanned, the remainder being 
exported law For many years Germany was a major bujei of these raw materials 
and although after the Gieit War she recovered her position to some extent, the 
development of fndian tanning and increased purchaoes by the United Kingdom 
after the introduction ot gl me kid manufacture on a large scale in that country, 
have helped to spread India’s market, although at the opening of the present war 
about a third of hei hides and skins weie still sold on the Continent of Euiope 

During 1939 40 India exported raw and undressed hides and skins worth Es 
412 lakhs while exports of half-tanned leather were worth Ks 6C0 1 ikhs Kearly 
all the latter were brought by the United Kingdom which nowad lys takes more 
than half of India s exports of hides and slans 

In recent years, definite attempts are being made inside tbe country to 
improve the produce geneiallv For example, improvements in Saving methods 
are bemg introducecl and this scheme is being backed by tbe tanners and 
shippers who have voluntarily contributed to a fund to pay a smaE premium 
direct to all flavers of A and B grade bides This is tending to raise the standard 
of quality by obviating avoidable defects 

So far as the flat rate system of quotation goes, the evils inherent in it will 
hardly be reduced until buyers appreciate tte yalue of the giading schemes which 
aie now being officially encouraged Systematic gxading and marking of hides 
under the ^gncultuial Pioduce (Grading and maikmg) Act, by means of brass 
disks* IS now m operation in a number of slaughter houses especially in Forth 
India Foul giades, A B, C and Eejeetions aie prescribed m the rules undei the 
Act Nearly 4,65 8C0 kips and 2,50 700 buff-hides haye been graded under the 
AGMAEK scheme between January 1937 and December 1940 In kips, nearly 
22 per cent were of A made, 35 per cent of B, 37 per cent of C and 6 per cent 
Eejeetions Amongst buff-hides about 28 per cent weie of A grade, 32 per cent 
of B -i5 per cent of C and 5 per cent Eejeetions 

With a new to giaoing cured hides also (slaughtered and dead) and to 
expand the scheme to handle a much larger number of hides, a le-organisation 
of hide grading is now proj osed The scheme m the first instance, would be 
tried at important assembling maikets, eg Calcvtia and Cmnipore Details of 
the scheme are discussed m the Eepoit on the marketing ot Hides in India, 
which IS being prepared by tbe Agricultural Blaiketing Adnser to the Goyernment 
of India 

If buyers wish to ensure quality in their consignments they would be well 
advised to specify the standard Agmaik grades m their contracts Eegarding 
the advantage of usmg tlie standard Agmark grades and quoting differential prices, 
an instance may he given of a mixed lot of 1,C(.0 graded hides sent to Palestine 
They fetched a farthmg a lb (2^ per cent) more than a similar lot of ungraded 
hides It IS reckoned, however, that the real extra value obtained by the buyer 
m this case was many times this small premium 

*The use of brass disks is now discontinued and instead the hides are suitably 
punched near the tail 
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Finally, an interesting development in the hide and skin business in recent 
years has been the giowth in exports of lamb and kid fur skins These are 
pirticulaily attiactive goods (some of the North Indian varieties of sheep belong- 
ging to the same species as that producing the well-known “Persian Lamb”) an'd 
5 000 pieces were expoited in 192S That wis a humble beginning and the demand 
was so busk that bv 1936 exports exceeded 2,000 000 skins It is quite possible 
that with the demand for warm equipment dining the war, India’s fur skins can 
play a very useful pait 


Coffee Industry in India 

It IS a fascinating story that lies behind the introduction of coffee into India 
In about 1600 A D , Bababudan Sahib, of beloved memory, rallied the faithful, 
in fiont of a holy cave high up on the Chandragiri Hills in Mysore State, to give 
battle to a murdeious bandit chieftain who had entrenched himself on the Hills 
and, with his hordes, was devastating the country The JPohgar and his men 
perished Bababudan Sahib who had sailed foith in the spirit of a crusader 
announced to his followers that he had decided to go on a pilgnmmage to the Holj 
City of Mecca and disappeared into the cave All through the long weaiy months 
his faithful followers, both Hindu and Muslim, watched and waited at the mouth 
of the cave till the holy man leappeared, and communicated to them the glad 
news that he had brought fiom the Holy Land as gift for them seven seeds of a 
wondrous plant which would serve as “food and drink” to them These seeds 
were planted on the Chandiagin Hills which from that dav came to be known as 
the Bababudan Hills The foundation of the coffee indiistij in India nas thus 
and tiiily laid bj Bababudan bahib 

Histoiy recoids that the tiny plants fiom the Bababudan stock carried 
across the seas started the big plantations in Dutch East Indies and Biazil Dutch 
East Indies got its first coffee plants from Cannanoie in Malabar in 1696 These 
having been destroyed by floods, a second consignment from India followed thiee 
years later and became the forerunner of the arabtca coffee plantation of the Dutch 
East Indies In 1760 coffee plants taken fiom Goa m Portuguese India to Rio de 
Janeiro introduced coffee cultivation in Brizil 

Development of Coffee Growing in India 

In India, for well-nigh two centuries the light of coffee appears to have been 
hidden uiidei the bushel It was only in 1799 that the possibilities of coffee as a 
commercial crop attracted the attention of the East India Companj An experi- 
mental plantation was opened in Tellicherry in the same jear and in its wake 
regular plantations sprang up all over the slopes of the Ghats in South India 

The glim determination and the dogged pefseverance of the pioneers of the 
coffee industry wrought a miracle In less than a century thousands of acres of 
wild jungle on the almost inaccessible heights of the mountain ranges were cleared 
and converted into smiling coffee guldens And by 1872, India was able to export 
as much as 25,000 tons of coffee 

And its Fall 

A senes of reverses then followed The fungus leaf-disease, Hemeleia vasfra- 
trix and the cofliee steara-boier made it increasingly difficult for estates situated in 
certain areas to pay then way Also keen competition in the world markets fiom 
foreign coffees contributed to the decline of the Indian coffee industiy with the result 
that from about 300,000 aues the area under coffee shrank to its present level of 
about 200,000 acies 

Local on and Extent of Present Cultivation 

There are few hills in the world so well-suited to the growing of high quality 
coffee as the hills of South India High altitude, sunny slopes, a tropical sun, 
plentiful rains, a good forest soil rich in humus content and a well-drained sub-soil 
are some of the ideal conditions under which coffee grows on these hills and yields 
the product reputed for its excellent characteristics in the cup 
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Native (Cherry) Coffee 

The other method of prep'iration of coffee for the market is a simpler one 
Cherries as they aie harvested are dried in the sun till the outer skin of the cherry, 
the soft par>.hme!it-covering of the beans inside, and the sticky matter in betivsen 
dry up forming a husk and leaving the beans loose inside the husk Such cheiry- 
dried coffee is then decorticated by pounding it in a mortar or by passing it 
thiough a huller The beans thus separated from the husk are then graded, if 
necessarv The final product of this piocess is called “Native Coffee” or ‘Cherry- 
dried Cofiee” and sometimes “Native (Cherry) Coffee ” 

Uncured end Cured Coffees 

To the final products of either of the two methods of preparation described 
in the foregoing paragraphs, the general term “cured coffee” is applied It 
means that coffee fruits as harvested have been subjected to certain preservative 
processes, and the beans obtained from these processes are ready for the market 
Conversely “uncured coffee” means coffee in any of its various forms before it is 
cured This teim is, however, generally applied only to dry cofiee in the parchment 
or in the husk 

Curing 

“Curing” IS the collective term applied to all the processes to which uncured 
coffee IS subjected before it is turned into cured coffee A “curer” is a person 
who undertakes the curing of coffee There are a number of such curers, large 
and small fiims and individuals in South India employing large numbers of 
labourers during the season in their “curing yards” or curing establishments ” 

It IS gratifying to note that the curing of coffee in India is acknowledged 
to be the best in the world in all its principal markets The intense heat of the 
sun during the curing season is a natiual advantage enjoyed by South India 
Added to this is the great care bestowed by ciiiers on every process of curing, 
which, as they have learned from their long "experience, enhances the ciip qualities 
of Indian coffee and ensures for it the first rank among the coffees of the world 

The grading of coffee beans according to then shape and size is as important 
to the consumer as the cup qiialilies Uneven size and shape lead to irregularities 
in roasting and consequent inferior liquor In the process of grading, the pea- 
shaped beans or “pea berries’ a^e separated fiom the fiat-shaped beans or “flats ’ 
Ihe flats are again graded into fiist, =econd and thud sizes accoiding to certain 
fixed standards based on the width and thickness of the beans adopted by each 
curer who also exercises his own discretion in naming bis grades and using grade 
marks such as ‘ O, ’ “A,” “B,” “G,” etc The beans that are not fit to go into 
any of the above groups form a separate grade called “Tiiage ’ 

Monsooned Coffee 

In the days of sailing ships. Native (cherry) coffee sent to Europe used to 
take some six months for the voyage, with the result that in the damp hold of 
the ship coffee lost its original colour and became white tVith the opening of 
the Suez and speedy transport on steam-ships, complaints were received from 
Europe that the coffee bad not the flavour it had before Jlerchants in Mangalore 
rose to tbe occasion and devised and perfected the process known as “monsooning 
coffee,” in which the coffee acquired the special flavour preferred by many 
consumers in Norway, France and Switzerland. 

Monsooning of coffee is an ait With the break of the South West Monsoon 
late in May or earlv in June, Native (cherivl coffee is evenly spread, about 4 to 
6 inches thick, in any godowns open on all sides and raked from time to time 
for about 4 or 5 days It is then packed loose in gunny bags and stacked in 
piles with sufficient space between rows for the monsoon winds to blow conti- 
nuously on each bag The beans are bulked and re-packed once a week oi 
poured from one bag to another to avoid their getting mouldy and for even 
“monsooning ’ In about a month and a half the coffee assumes a sihery white 
colour when it is considered to be fully matured and ready for shipment 

Characteristics of Various Growths 

Coffees are valued on their quality, substance or body flavour or aroma and 
point or hardness in the cup It is on these very desirable characteristics that the 
yanouB growths of Indian coffees have earned for them a reputation in the most 
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fnctidious market of the rrorld, namelv, London lilisores arc noted for their fwll 
soft liquor witu velvetty flarour and nciineES Billij,iris, Nilf-int: and Nniduhatuin 
fall in the same class with good quality, distinctive flavour, seflt and tliK u^h liquor 
fchcrvarojs are distinguished by tlietr fine aroma, irbile Cooigs Meld a strong 
liquor Nellnmpatliies yield a soft liquor while Anani illnis, Kinnaii Dcian 
and PalniB are preferred for their sound hqnor It is seldom that Indian touecs 
fail to satish the reqiiueinents of a fastidious blendei 

Hie market valuation of coffees is also partly dependent on their ccternal 
characteristics A feu of the salient fcatines of the iniioiis giouths of Iiidinn 
coffee are the following — 


BABABUDANS 
Bfi SOKES 

COORG 

NILGIRIS 

NAIUUBATDM 

BILLTGIRIS 

SHERVAROYS 

ANAMALLATS 

NLLLlAMPA'iHILS 

KAiNNAN DEVAN 

HALNIS 


Medium Bold Round and Thick Greenish-Greytsli 
Bold to Medium Bold, Gittinsh Giejish to Gicji^h, 
Coated 

Medium Bold, Greenish slightly Coaled 
Bold, Longish Bluish Gicyish, not Coaifd 
Medium Bold, Greenish to Oictiii‘-li GicmsIi, not 
Coated 

Fairly Bold, Greenish, slighllv Coated 

Bleduim Bold, Roundish, Greenish not Coated 

Bold, Greenish, fairly Coated 

Bold, Roundish, Greenish, Coated 

Medium Bold, Gieenish, slightly Coaled 

Small to medium Bold, Giecnish, slightly Coated 


India’s Position in the World Pioduction of, 
and Trade in, Coffee 

The annual world production of coffee is estimated at about 2^ million tons 
Brazil accounts for CO pet cent of this, Colombia takes tlie ncvl uilh 11 per 
cent and Dutch Last Indies follows with 5 per cent India s si arc is less than 
1 per cent About 50 per cent of the world tiadc in coffee is monopolised by 
Brazil while Colombia accounts for about 15 per cent and Dutch East Indies about 
G per cent India's share is low and only about 0 5 per cent 


Production, Home Consumption and Exports 

The normal commercial crop is estimated at 18, COO tons In a lean year 
it mn\ be as low ns 16 COO tons and in a bumper year as high ns 2i,C'''0 tons 

Though coftec has been giown in India for seiernl centiiiicB, tlic lopiilarily 
of the beverage is still confined to the southern parts of India Uie total toii- 
Biimption of coffee in India is only about 10000 tons ns against a coiiSiimj lion of 
18,000 tons in Canada, oier 16000 tons in the Unions of fcouth Aftien 15,(C0 Ions 
in the United Kingdom and 750,000 tons in the United States of America Tlie 
per capita consumption of coffee in India is e'^trcmely low being onlv a small 
fraction of a pound, whereas lu the United States of America it is about 15 lb 
and in Sweden 16 lb 

'The aiiinial exportable surplus of Indian coffee is over 8,CO0 tons 'Jlie buyers 
of Indian coffee in the recent past have been France, the United Kingdom, Norwai, 
Belgiiini, Australia (including New Zealand) Germanv, Iraq Nethe’-laiids Arabia,’ 
Burma, Bahrein Islands, Asiatic Turkey, Czechoslovakia, Canada United St lies 
of America and Ccilon, in their order of importance 

Future of the Indian Coffee Industry 

V, ’’I’® down III the past, the indiislri has now shriiiik to 

iRrvTio . ' c culm ation with an ccHmatcd commercial cron of about 

ii' u 1 '’® . coffee, of which the home consumption is oiili about lOCCO tons 

♦ft K n surplus And wl lie the i orld h n d cis coiitiuiic 

comparativclv inferior coflets, the large ev) orlable fiin ms of 
Indian coffee is n serious problem to the uulnslrv ^ « i 

in 104 ' ® Coffee Cess Committee, constituted bv tl p Ccntial Gorcri.mciit 

on 'i'c prenisions of the Indian Coffee Cr^s Act XIV cf V 5 1. s sn ollt 

Iiulin*^ of expriuling lie m .ikct for Inoian coffee 


out 

in 


the present sons of which the chief rre floMicc and 

1 resent war, the goal is not yet within siclit 



Glass Industry in India 


Eecent archaeological discoveries and excavations hrve noiv esfphlished that glass 
vessels and ornaments were in use in India in the earh Christian era Enamelled 
glass IS known to have been mannf"ctured in India in the 17th ceutiirv Beluium, 
Mysore and United Provinces i ere ‘>lso renuted to jiossess eUss factoiies in the 
17*th and ISth centuries though such factories were not of the modern type 

Manufacture of glass in India on modern lines dates from the nineties of the 
last century when some pioneer efforts were made 1 1 this direction, and to a certain 
extent credit is due to a factory at lalegaon in Poona District which had done a 
gieat deal of pioreei work in training men for glass factoiies and popiilans'iig the 
industry Between the years 1£92 a id 1903 many factories on moder i hues were 
started but most of them were not successful The Ijidian Industrial Commision 
attributed toe failures to the inadequate tecbn cal skill, ignorance about the qualifies 
of the raw materials, and the peculmiities of Irdian laboui lua ioe,tl conditions 

In spite of these failures 16 new factories were established dunns: the period 
of 19CS to 1913 but in 1914 when the war broke out, not moie than half of them 
were in working condion During the wai peiiod of 1914 to I91S the Indian Muni- 
tions Board encouraged the manuracture of glassware in ‘iioia, i in as a result new 
factories were established, and it was estimaied that about Ks 13,60,000 were 
invested in the industry Dnnrg the period of 1918 to 1032 the duty ou imported 
glass was iiitieased from lo pei cent to 30 pei cent, and iLis sra'‘e a further 
stimulus to the luausiry with the result that 22 new fac*one3 i>ere established 
dining the period 

In the yeai 1932 there was an enquiry by the T'‘iiff Board into the piospects 
of the glass industry, and the requirements thereof in respec^ of protection The 
Tarifl Board took a survey of the tl.en known factories and the fable below gmes a 
list of the factories existing to the information then available 
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Punjab 

1 



1 


1 


1 

United Provinces 

8 

20 

8 

7 

25 

4 

23 

11 

Bengal 

6 



7 


4 

1 

10 

Bombay 

4 


2 

4 


5 

O 

6 

Central Provinces 

2 



2 


2 


2 

Bikaner 

1 







1 

JS'izam Dmn 




1 




1 

Total 

22 

20 

lO 

22 

25 

16 

27 

32 


Larger Number of Factoiies 

After the Inriff Boaid enquiry the stimulus to the c=faL]ifciiment of gli=s 
factories was on the inciease and to-daj' are have a still largei number of factories 


Bengal £S 

Bombay 19 

Delhi 1 

Indian States ]1 

Madras , 1 

Punjab 3 

United Proviuees 33 


The Tariff Board made further reeommcndations lo the Goierument of India 
for an increase m dutv on varioi s kinds of glass manuDctured 

These recommendations by the 'Jaiift Boaid were not, hovcver, accej ted by the 
Government for various reasons, and tLeie was no increase in the duty mijosed 
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GLASS INDUSTRY IN INDIA 
Glass Imports 

Tue value of the imrorts in India of all lands of glassware came to about Es 
2,53,^,000 in l''i26 27 and it decieased to Es 1,65,00,000'^ in I9rfl The latest Sguies 
of im^oAs, howeiei, show a further fall and in 193S-39 the value of the total im- 
ports was onlj Rs 1,25,00,000 

Indian Piodaclioa Of Glass 

The total v-’lue of glass manufactures in India was estimated to be about Es 
80 00,000 prior to the Gieat Wai in 1914 and the TaiifF Board estimated the value of 
the total annual prodiiction m 1911 at Es 1,4000 000 According to a ven conser- 
vatne estimate the yearlv production of gDss and glassuaie is today estimated to be 
in the vicinity of Es 2,CO,00 000 Thus the Indian Industry which was siipplvmg 
about one-fouith of the total lequiiements of India piior to the Wai of 1914 is now 
able to meet the local lequuements to the extent of over 50 per cent of the annual 
consumption Fifteen veais before, the value of imports stood at Es 2,50,00,000 ,It 
has now been leduced to one-Lalf of that figuie while the value of local manufac- 
ture has increased to about ^oO i ei cent of what it was in 1941 

A very impoitant feaftiie of the Indian Glass Industn is the capacity of the 
modern factories to export glass and gFsswaie from India to foreign coiintiies In 
the year lySa-db the total value of espoits of Indian glassware amounted to Es 29 
CLO ' It steadily rose to Es 49,GC0 in 1936-37, and leaped up to Es 1,29,590 m the 
real l*^' 17-38 The figure for l93b-39 stood in the ncinits of Es 1 16,Cj0 but m the 
ten months period from April 1, 1939 to January 31 i9i0, India has exported 

glass and glpsswaie of the value of Es 1 13 672 as against Es 8S,C00 in the ten 
months of the previous rear 

The table below shows the countries and the value of the export trade in 
Glass products from India 

It mav be mentioned here that the Indian Slunitions Board were able to 
secure a good deal of then lequiiements fiom the Indian factories during the period 
of the last War, and in this If ar also the Liipplv Department is reported to hive 
placed substantial orders with the local glass factories and the industry is reported 
to be rendering highlv useful service tolhe defence of India and the Bntish Empire 

The Indian Industrv is passing thiough a peiiod of transition and ho}es to 
attain its full growtJi in eveiv direction The requirements of the Defence Depart- 
ment and the sister tenitones of the Empire will, it is hoped, provide the inspira- 
tion to the mdustiy to manufacture such articles as mav be m demand in territories 
concerned 

Glass and Glasswares exported from Inoia to var*ou* countries in 33 34 — ’37-38 


GUiiSS iSD Giasswabe, 

1934-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

Aden and Dependencies 

2 702 

1 800 

2 3C6 

5,136 

4,999 

Bdirein Islands 

6,7 1>1 

],,.4l 

1010 

7,999 

16,625 

Ceylon (excluding Maldives) 

6,330 

9 045 

7,302 

8 274 

16,185 

Burma 





54,115 

Federated flalay States 

1 575 

3,049 

1,950 

513 

7 463 

Other British Possrss'ons 

S,tS4 

11,j02 

6 688 

7,050 

11,022 

Total British Empiie 

25,452 

27,137 

19 2c6 

28.972 

1 10,411 

Native St‘'tss in Arabia other 






than Maskat Territory and 






Triicinl Oman 

3.390 

3,143 

2,3S6 

14,880 

4,550 

Iran 

380 

4,625 

3,468 

2,102 

6,922 

Japan 

8,903 

50 

5 


32 

Other foreign countiies 

7,767 

7,862 

4-175 

3 262 

7 675 

Total Foieign countries 

20,440 

15 083 

10,284 

20,244 

19,179 

Table showing the : 

sbEres cf the provinces m the ] 

Export Trade 


3 933-34 

^934 35 

1935 36 

1936 37 

1937-38 

Share of Bengal 

11 ^74 

4,012 

3,448 

5,432 

61760 

„ Orissa 





50 

„ Bombay 

25,636 

25,123 

18,030 

37,363 

51,667 

Sind 

1,257 

9d6 

565 

1,161 

1,133 

„ Ivladras 

7 640 

32,729 

7,549 

5,115 

14,080 

„ Burma 

85 

20 

8 

145 


Total 

45,892 

42,820 

29,600 

49,216 

1,28,590 
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